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DEPOSITED BY THE 
TES OF AMERICA 


THE SECOND SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL, 
1956 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 23, 1956. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATIONS 
LOUIS C. RABAUT, Michigan, Chairman 
OTTO PASSMAN, Louisiana EARL WILSON, Indiana 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, Kentucky BENJAMIN F. JAMES, Pennsylvania 


WITNESSES 


HON. SAMUEL SPENCER, COMMISSIONER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WALTER L. FOWLER, BUDGET OFFICER 


SCHUYLER LOWE, DISTRICT DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GEN- 
ERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rasaur. The committee will come to order. 

This afternoon we will take up this supplemental request for 1956. 
| would suggest that we insert in the record the pertinent portions 
of House Document 330 and justifications in support of the estimates. 

Also put in the pertinent portions of Document No. 341, the Pay 
Act supplemental. 


(The information referred to is as follows :) 
[H. Doc, 330] 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“FEDERAL PAYMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


“For an additional amount for ‘Federal payment to District of Columbia’, 
$2,000,000, of which $750,000 shall be available only for capital outlay.” 

A supplemental appropriation is proposed to bring the Federal payment to 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1956 up to the $20,000,000 amount 
authorized by the act of May 18, 1954 (Public Law 364). The 1956 budget esti- 
mate was based on this amount. Increases in salary and other operating costs 
subsequent to the enactment of the District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1956, 
have contributed further to the need for restoration of the total amount of the 
authorization. Provision for this amount was made in the 1956 estimates in- 
cluded in the 1957 budget document. 


(Out of District of Columbia funds) 
“OPERATING EXPENSES 
“‘METROPOLITAN POLICE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Metropolitan Police’, $240,000 of which $36,000 
shall be payable from the highway fund of the District of Columbia, as defined 
in the District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1956. 


(1) 
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This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to pay members of the 
Metropolitan Police Force for services performed on days off during the recent 
transit strike. 

“DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


“For an additional amount for ‘Department of Public Health,’ $150,000. 

“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1954, for ‘Freedmen’s Hospital’, $137,489,” 

These proposed supplemental appropriations are needed for (1) expansion 
of the program for the care and treatment of indigent patients of the District 
£ Columbia in eight private hospitals, and (2) reimbursement to the United 
States for services rendered to the District of Columbia by Freedmen’s Hospital 
during fiscal year 1954 necessitated by an increased demand for services and 
increased patient costs. 

“PUBLIC WELFARE 


“For an additional amount, fiscal year 1955, for ‘Department of Public Welfare’, 
$327,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed for care of boys con- 
mitted to the National Training School for Boys by the Juvenile Court during 
the fiscal year 1955 due to the increased number of commitments to the school 
by the Court. 


“DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


“For an additional amount for ‘Department of Highways’, $393,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed for increased costs of 
electric street lighting necessitated by increased rates and service charges 
ordered by the Public Utilities Commission on May 6, 1955. 


“SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SUITS 


“For the payment of claims in excess of $250, approved by the Commissioners 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act of February 11, 1929, as amended 
(45 Stat. 1160; 46 Stat. 500; 65 Stat. 181), $44,708. 


“JUDGMENTS 


“For the payment of final judgments rendered against the District of Columbia, 
as set forth in House Document Numbered 330 (Eighty-fourth Congress), 
$18,728, together with such further sums as may be necessary to pay the interest 
at not exceeding 4 per centum per annum on such judgments, as provided by 
law, from the date the same become due until the date of payment. 


Amount of ta} 
| judgment Costs Total 


Ee Be ces oaiteedhabesnnaecwbesniaige sue inemeireemaned $436. 35 $436. 3: 
Spottswood Thomas Bolling et al , 194. 19 194. 19 
NOE ARON a. <3 danaceinsy 6-— pid dn gee nter sun -bwsas bbb tboniea annie .6 6, 051. 60 
Samuel M. Greenbaum, trustee in bankruptcy 23. 123.85 
Margaret Larry 2, 000 00 
National Wildlife Federation 31. 31. 00 
Aileen Randle-......-..-- Sse cbnadesGapnd desethh aes bE won ceict 1 5, 164. 1i 
Paul Wendel a 289, dt 
EO 2-0 ee Seana mete aenape ger oanehieeal 2, 436. 96 
Joseph L. Young, a minor by his next friend, Alice M. Young and 

Henry L. Young 2, 000. 00 


Total ; 1,927.40} 18, 727.4 





“AUDITED CLAIMS 


“For an additional amount for the payment of claims, certified to be due 
by the accounting officers of the District of Columbia, under appropriations 
the balances of which have been exhausted or credited to the general fund 
of the District of Columbia as provided by law (D. C. Code, title 47, sec. 130a), 
being for the service of the fiscal year 1953 and prior fiscal years, as set forth 
in House Document Numbered 330 (EKighty-fourth Congress), $85,785, together 
with such further sums as may be necessary to pay the interest on audited 
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claims for refunds at not exceeding 4 percentum per annum as provided 
law (Act of July 10, 1952, 66 Stat. 546, sec. 14d). 


Salaries and expenses, Collector’s Office, District of Columbia, 

1949, refunds $260. 44 
Salaries and expenses, Collector’s Office, District of Columbia, 

1950 refunds 278. 55 
Salaries and expenses, Agency Services, Public Welfare, District of 

Columbia, 1950 36. 18 
Salaries and expenses, Collector’s Office, District of Columbia, 1951__ 1, 909. 
General supervision and instruction, public schools, District of 

Columbia, 1951 1, 551. 
Salaries and expenses, Collector’s Office, District of Columbia, 1952, 

refunds 6, 262. 
Salaries and expenses, fiscal services, District of Columbia, 1952, Col- 

lector’s Office, refunds__.._......—- 1, 072. 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police, District of Columbia, 

Oe a is ae lo ot ceasses crcasccteprtingctncncce-erepreiatitn > anen aneedeeimennenaniacunan 98. 
Reimbursement to the United States, Freedmen’s Hospital, District 

of Columbia, 1952 10, 369. 
Reimbursement to the United States, Freedmen’s Hospital, District 

of Columbia, 1953 29, 423. 
Salaries and expenses, fiscal services, District of Columbia, 1953, 

Collector’s Office, refunds 121. 
Operating expenses, Department of Corrections, District of Columbia, 

1953, support of prisoners 34, 401. 73 


Total 85, 784. 43 


“DIVISION OF EXPENSES 


“The sums appropriated in this Act for the District of Columbia shall, unless 
otherwise specifcally provided for, be paid out of the general fund of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as defined in the District of Columbia Appropriation Acts for 
the fiscal years involved.” 

These amounts are for settlement of claims approved by the Commissioners 
in accordance with the act of February 11, 1929, as amended; for the payment 
of final judgments rendered against the District of Columbia by the Courts; 
and for payment of claims certified by the accounting officers of the District to 
be due and payable under appropriations the balances of which have either 
been exhausted or credited to the general fund of the ~~ of Columbia as 
provided by law. 


(H. Doc. 341) 
TITLE II—INCREASED PAY COSTS 


For additional amounts for appropriations for the fiscal year 1956, for in- 
creased pay costs authorized by the Act of March 2, 1955 (Public Law 9), the 
Act of June 10, 1955 (Public Law 68), the Act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94), 
the Act of July 11, 1955 (Public Law 139), the Act of August 5, 1955 (Public Law 
243), and the Act of August 5, 1955 (Public Law 244), as follows: 


. t * * * * * 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(Out of District of Columbia funds) 


Operating expenses: 
“Executive Office’, $17,500; 
“Department of General Administration”, $88,400 ; 
“Oflice of Corporation Counsel”, $24,400; 
“Compensation and retirement fund expenses”, $440,000 ; 
“Regulatory agencies’, $55,700; 
“Department of Occupations and Professions’, $13,600 ; 
“Public schools”, $3,172,000 ; 
“Public Library’’, $98,500 ; 
“Recreation Department”, $79,000; 
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“Metropolitan Police’, $840,300, of which amount $118,100 shall be payable 
from the highway fund; 

“Fire Department”, $330,000 : 

“Office of Civil Defense’, $3,400 ; 

“Courts”, $445,000; 

“Department of Public Health”, $1,263,800 ; 

“Department of Corrections”, $145,000; 

“Department of Public Welfare’’, $297,800; 

“Department of Buildings and Grounds”, $77,300; 

“Office of the Surveyor’, $4,400; 

“Department of Licenses and Inspections”, $54,000 ; 

“Department of Highways”, $70,300, of which amount $50,522 shall be puy- 
able from the highway fund; 

“Department of Vehicles and Traffic”, $53,500 (payable from the highway 
fund) ; 

“Department of Sanitary Engineering”, $124,500, of which amount $36,941 
shall be payable from the water fund and $37,487 shall be payable from the 
sanitary sewage works fund; 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 
FEDERAL PAYMENT TO DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


For an additional amount for “Federal payment to District of Columbia” (to 
be paid out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated), $2 million 
of which $750,000 shall be available only for capital outlay. 

A supplemental appropriation is proposed to bring the Federal payment to 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 1956 up to the $20 million amount 
authorized by the act of May 18, 1954 (68 Stat. 113). 

The 1956 budget estimate was based on this amount. Increases in salary and 
other operating costs subsequent to the enactment of the District of Columbia 
Appropriation Act, 1956, have contributed further to the need for restoration 
of the total amount of the authorization. 

Provision for this amount was made in the 1956 estimates included in the 1957 
budget document. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 


For an additional amount (fiscal year 1956) for “Metropolitan Police”_ $240, 000 


This is for payment, at annual basic rates, to members of the Metropolitan 
Police Force for, services performed on days off, the granting of which was sus- 
pended during the emergency created by the transit strike, July 1 to August 22 


1955, which payment is authorized by the provisions of Public Law 227, Sith 


mami, 
Congress, approved August 4, 1955 (69 Stat. 491). 

Simultaneously with the announcement of the Capital Transit strike, the 
Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia, proclaimed an emergency (C. 0 
55-1172 June 27, 1955) and in accordance with section 904 (b), title 4, District 
of Columbia Code, 1951 edition, the Chief of Police suspended and discontinued 
the granting of 2 days off in 7 for members of this department. 

The strike and emergency existed between July 1 and August 22, 1955. During 
this peroid Public Law 227, 84th Congress, was enacted, which provided that 
members performing duty on their days off as a result of an emergency were 
entitled to receive payment therefor at their basic annual salary rate. Although 
all practicable measures were adopted to reduce payment for working days off 
to a minimum, the additional cost created by enactment of this law was $224,(”) 
Payroll records indicate that $224,112 was actually paid members for working 
on days off during the strike. 

Further, as a result of this emergency, all available members of the force per 
formed duty on July 4, a national holiday, instead of the skeleton force normal!’ 
necessary. Public Law 195, 82d Congress, provides payment of twice the amount 
of regular pay for members performing duty on such holidays. The additional 
cost because of all members working was $16,000. Payroll records indicate that 
$44,968 was actually paid members for working on July 4, 1955. A normal 
July 4, with a skeleton force, would have required only $28,000. 

Absorption of any of these costs is not feasible as any savings realized must 
be utilized to reduce a subsequent supplemental to cover additional costs create! 
by the pay increase (Public Laws 94 and 244, 84th Cong.). 
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DEPARTMENT OF PusLic HEALTH 


For an additional amount (fiscal year 1956) for “Department of Public 
Health” $150, 000 


Medical charities, $150,000.—The District of Columbia has contracts with 
eight voluntary hospitals to obtain care for qualified indigent patients. The 
object of this program is to furnish care in emergency cases at the nearest 
possible hospital. 

In the fiscal year 1956, it is proposed to expand the program slightly to provide 
care for a limited number of planned admission cases in addition to the emer- 
gency cases. Such expansion in the program will make it possible for patients 
to obtain complete continuity of care in the hospitals at which they have started. 
Heretofore it had been the practice that when a patient was diagnosed in the 
outpatient clinic of a contract hospital as requiring an extended period of 
in-patient hospital care for a surgical or other condition, that patient was re- 
ferred for such care to District of Columbia General Hospital. In the latter 
institution, it was then necessary to repeat the tests, sometimes at considerable 
additional expense to the government, to confirm the diagnosis. Thus the 
program for continuity of care will result in a more efficient utilization of funds 
as well as a more humane treatment of patients. 

The amount of $150,000 requested above will provide $88,000 for allocation to 
the emergency care program and $62,000 to the new planned admissions pro- 
gram. The former amount is necessary to provide sufficient funds to eliminate 
deficiencies which amounted to approximately $85,000 in 1955 and $43,119.95 
in 1954. The latter amount will make it possible to switch 8,611 clinic visits 
and a daily average of 8.2 patients from District of Columbia General to the 
voluntary hospitals. These numbers, however, are so low that they will provide 
only slight relief to the crowding at the former institution. 

The amount of $150,000 will be divided among the voluntary hospitals as 
follows: 


! 
| Emergency Planned 


ospits issi 
Hospital admissions 


Total 


| | 
regency oi $15, $12, 000 $27, 660 


iren’s 20, 2, 000 $2, 140 
UnITY 26, | <5, 


= 
‘ 
1 26, 6-0 
pal Eye, Ear, and Throat 5, 5, 000 | 11, 220 
field E , 000 5, 160 
e Washington University , | , 000 14, 090 
town University i, | , 000 14, 960 
ence 3 ; 5 5, , 000 18, 090 


13, 000 150, 000 





F’REEDMEN’'S HOSPITAL 
For an additional amount, fiscal year 1954, for ‘““Freedmen’s Hospital’__$137, 489 


Freedmen’s Hospital provides services for the care of indigent residents of 
the District of Columbia. Its facilities are needed to supplement some of the 
Services at District of Columbia General Hospital which are operating beyond 
their optimum capacity. In turn, Freedmen’s Hospital needs District indigent 
patients to operate a training program and to maintain its accreditation. 

In fiscal year 1954, Freedmen’s Hospital maintained a daily average of 40 
general patients, 47 tuberculosis patients, and provided 869 emergency room 
visits and 21,591 clinic visits as compared to a daily average of 38 general 
patients, 49 tuberculosis patients, and 668 emergency room visits and 21,686 
clinie visits in fiscal year 1953. The services furnished by Freedmen’s Hospital 
in fiseal year 1954, however, were $137,488.81 in excess of the amount of $300,000 
appropriated to pay for such services. This deficit was due to (1) increases in 
demand for services in 1952 and 1953 and maintained in 1954; and (2) increases 
in the rate of payment from $9 to $13.44 a patient-day for general patients and 
from $9 to $11.50 for tuberculosis patients. 
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The following table shows the computations by which the amount of $137,488.81 
was obtained: 


Number of 


units Unit cost Total cost 


General day’s ward care 

Tuberculosis annex day’s ward care_.___...........--.------- | 
Emergency room visits 

Clinic visits 


Total 
Less deductions (insurance contracts not collected by hospital) - 


438, 182. 10 
693. 29 


437, 488. 81 
Sint een 300, 000. 00 


as ce ee | tae baaadekes Sea 137, 488.81 


Appropriation, 1954.__.._____- Te ee aS. oe SEE leh atb ee thee 


Pusitic WELFARE 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1955, for “Department of Public 
Welfare” 


This is for an additional amount for the fiscal year 1955 for remibursement 
to the Federal Treasury for the care of boys committed to the National Training 
School for Boys (a Federal institution) by the juvenive court in excess of the 
amount included for this purpose in the District of Columbia Appropriation 
Act, 1955. 

The Department of Public Welfare of the District of Columbia has no control 
over the number of boys committed by the court to this school. The child 
population of the District continued to increase at an accelerated rate, and there 
was a percentage increase, which was reflected nationwide, in juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Last year a deficiency appropriation was requested for this item to meet the 
obligations through 1954. It was our understanding at the time that we were 
to continue operations through 1955 and if funds were not sufficient to meet the 
need, another supplemental would be requested. The same reasons existed in 
1955, as in previous years, for additional funds to cover the liability to the 
National Training School for Boys. 





oe 
Number |Average daily) Average cost 
budgeted | population per day 


170 | 207 $5. 30 
170 265 4.89 
189 346 4. 53 

384 4.87 


| 


While the outstanding obligation for the care of District of Columbia juveniles 
for the year 1955 is $367,350.14, this entire amount will not be required in a 
supplemental appropriation. $40,340.14 of the $45,652.51 unobligated balance is 
available to reduce this deficit to $327,000. 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 


For an additional amount, fiscal year 1956, for Department of High- 


This is for increased costs of electric street lighting necessitated by Public 
Utilities Commission Order No. 4184, effective May 6, 1955, which increased the 
electric energy rate and service charge for all types of metered service and street 
lighting facilities. The energy rate was increased approximately 7 percent, and 
service charges were increased 40 percent. 

The appropriation for operating expenses of the Department of Highways for 
the fiscal year 1956, as contained in the District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 
1956, is $5,967,000, of which $2,112,000 is payable from the general fund. It is 
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within this latter amount that there was included $1,259,458 for street lighting. 

The annual energy cost of all lights burning the maximum 4,034 hours is 
$504,582, and the annual service charge for all lights in service is $1,148,856, 
for the fiscal year 1956, or a total amount of $1,653,448. Deducting the amount 
available for the fiscal year 1956, $1,259,458, leaves $393,990 as the additional 
amount required for the payment of street lighting bills for this fiscal year. 

Careful review has been made as to what could be done to absorb some of this 
deficit in 1956 by curtailment of street lighting, and the problem has been dis- 
cussed with the Chief of Police and the Potomac Electric Power Co. 

The reduction in street lighting is not a simple matter of removing the lamp 
from the socket or fixture, as the rate structure set up by the Public Utilities 
Commission is divided into two parts, energy and current consumed based on 
burning time, and the service charge. The service charge is the greatest cost and 
cannot be curtailed unless we remove the entire fixture from the street, discon- 
necting same from the power company’s circuits. The cost of removing and 
replacement would be far in excess of the money saved. 

In accordance with the Public Utilities Commission’s rate structure, we can 
only save the energy cost, which for 12 months’ burning is $504,592. It would 
be necessary to place the city in almost total darkness in order to save the amount 
of our deficit. It would appear that to curtail street lighting would not be in 
the public interest and would definitely create a serious crime and traffic 
condition. 


iecoi ovrnwm— * 
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SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SUITS 


For the payment of claims in excess of $250, approved by the Commis- 
sioners in accordance with the provisions of the act of Feb. 11, 1929, 
as amended (45 Stat. 1160, 46 Stat. 500, 65 Stat. 131) 


The District of Columbia Appropriation Act, 1956, under the head of “Office of 
the Corporation Counsel,” included the amount of $10,000 for the settlement of 
claims not in excess of $250 each, approved by the Commissioners in accordance 
with the act of February 11, 1929, as amended. 

The accompany estimate of appropriation of $44,708 is submitted in order 
to pay claims under the same act of Congress which are in excess of $250 each, 
as follows: 


Claimant 


Nature of claim claim or | of settle- 
suit | ment 


| Amount ot | Amount 


Allstate Insurance Co-.--- amage to Owanda E. Arms automobile, insured $387.03 | $387.03 
by Allstate Insurance Co., result of being struck 
while parked on north side of C St. SE., by Fire 
Department truck on Feb. 10, 1954. 

Evangeline Hill Personal injuries (fracture of left ankle, contu- | 50,000. 
sions, and bruises of body) from fall in under- 
ground streetcar terminal (public space) at 14th | 

| and C Sts. SW., on Aug. 20, 1952. (Settled for | 
$2,500; Capital Transit Co. paid $750.) 

Lt. Col.and Mrs. Sidney Wolf.| Reimbursement of expense to reconnect plumbing 
to sewer at 3401 Broad Branch Terrace NW.,, | 
after Sewer Division had directed connection to 

: an abandoned sewer. | 

Ruth P. and Arthur T. Cole- | Personal injuries (Pott’s fracture of the left ankle) 20, 000. 
man, from fall on defective sidewalk east side of 20th | 

; St. NE. between H and I Sts., on Sept. 5, 1951. 
service Trucking Co., Inc. -- Damage to refrigeration unit on truck when struck 
by public schools truck on Virginia Ave. between 

3d and 4th Sts. SW., on May 17, 1954. 

Joseph E. Mills and Joseph E. | Personal injuries (contusions of left side of head, | 
Mills, Jr., and First Secu- scalp, shoulder, chest wall, and lacerations of ear | 
rity Insurance Company of lobe to Mills, Sr., and cut on left kneecap to | 
America, | Mills, Jr.) and property damage to automobile 

| 





struck by Division of Sanitation truck on 
Military Rd. at or near Ross Dr. NW., on 
see Jan. 11, 1954. 
Harold J, } . Minor personal injuries and property damage to 
automobile struck by Division of Sanitation 
truck at North Capito] St. and Hawaii Ave. | 
a / | NW.,on Apr. 25, 1955. 
‘uddle River Volunteer | Damage to ambulance result collision with Board [ 2 | 408. 72 
Ambulance & Rescue Co., | of Education station wagon at 4th St. and 
, +ne. | _ Independence Ave. SW., on Jan. 8, 1953. 
‘ena Rosenthal...............| Personal injuries (fracture of right shoulder with ‘ 350. 00 
minor permanent disability) from fall in 
defective public alley at rear 4710 14th St. NW., 
on Dec. 29, 1954. \ 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Claimant Nature of claim 


; Amount of 


William S. Hennessy and | Personal injuries (to neck and to spinal dises) and | 


Black & White Cab Co., damage to automobile result of being struck by | 


Inc. Division of Sanitation truck at Wisconsin Ave. 
and Que Sts. NW., on Nov. 22, 1954. 


‘ . ss . . . . | 
Gertrude and Albert Sheer Personal injuries (sprain of right ankle and knee 


and bursitis in shoulder) result fal] into depres- 


sion in tree space adjoining defective sidewalk | 
west side of 3d St. at Underwood St. NW., on | 


Nov. 4, 1952. 


Hazel W. Bates-- ; ...| Damage to property and replacement of sewer | 


lateral at 3700 Horner Pl]. SE., damaged during 
| storm sewer construction December 1953. 
Thomas S. and Margaret | Personal injuries (muscles of shoulder, back, and 
Todd Peery. neck, with claim of traumatic neurosis) result 
fall on defective paved public parking adjoining 
1300 North Capitol St. NW., on June 25, 1952. 
Potomac Electric Power Co__| Reimbursement of one-half of $17,500 settlement to 


Jeannette A. Quigley (under agreement with | 


District) for personal injuries (Colles’ fracture of 


left wrist and fracture of hip; femoral of head | 


removed and replaced with prosthetic head) 


from fall on defective sidewalk next to PEPCO | 


manhole front of 1362 Otis Pl. NW., on May 2, 

1953. 
Thelma I. Bradshaw and | Personal injuries (dislocation of left forearm, frac- 
Ellis Phillips. | ture of head of left radius) to Thelma Bradshaw: 


and damage to motorcycle of Phillips result | 


roadway depression, in front of 3113 Stanton 
Road SE., on June 21, 1954. 

Damage to automobile from striking raised and 

protruding curb, east side of Connecticut Ave. 

| north of Florida Ave., on Dec. 29, 1954. 

Hazel M. Alverson. --.-----_-- Personal injuries (sprain of left knee and fracture 
of upper teeth) result fall on defective sidewalk 
on north side of F St. NW. near 19th St., on 
Mar. 14, 1952. 

Ruby Clarkson_-_-______-- | Personal injuries (sprained ligaments of right knee 
| and contusions) result fall defective sidewalk 
front of 1337 Connecticut Ave., on Aug. 7, 1952. 
Rose Exton Personal injuries (infection in deep laceration on 
knee) result fall on defective sidewalk space on 
east side of 2d St. NE. between L and M S8ts., 
on Jan. 29, 1955. 
Louis Schuman-______---- Damage to parked automobile, struck by District 
of Columbia fire truck on 4th St. SW. south of 
K pt. on Jan. 20, 1955, when tillerman lost con- 
| trol. 
Agnes Fogelgren Personal injuries (fracture of right foot) from fall 
in hole in tree space approximately in front of 
4847 Kansas Ave. NW., on Dec. 8, 1952, result 
removal of tree. 
Elizabeth M. Hamberger_..-.| Personal injuries (fracture of the right hip) from 
fall on abandoned stopcock hole in sidewalk on 
west sidewalk of Columbia Rd. NW. 100 feet 
north of California St., on Mar. 6, 1953. (Settled 
for $1,009 of which $500 paid by abutting prop- 
erty insurer and $500 by District of Columbia.) 

K, Ruth Penn.._-_-_- Personal injuries (fracture of right shoulder and 

elbow, removal of head of humerus with 85 per- 

cent permanent disability to arm) from fall on 
defective crosswzlk at 3d and Decatur Sts. NW., 

on Nov. 28, 1953. 

Jamele Haddad_----- Personal injuries (fracture of left shoulder) from 

fall on defective roadway of 3500 block of East 

Capitol St., on Jan. 30, 1953. 

Martha Souder Personal injuries (fall on face with resultant para- 

lytic stroke with some residual after 2 years) 

from fall on defective sidewalk front of Mac- 

Arthur Theater, 4859 MacArthur Blvd., on June 

16, 1953. 

Rose Lichtenberg Personal injuries (fracture of right arm with 

claimed permanent injury) from fall on defec- 

tive sidewalk on south side of Shepherd St. ad- 
joining premises 3937 Georgia Ave. NW., on 

June 25, 1952. 

Rainbow Cab Co... Damage to parked automobile, struck by District 

of Columbia fire truck in the 1000 block of 4th 

St. SW., on Jan. 20, 1955, when tillerman lost 

control. 


Gregory S. Prince. - ----- 





See footnotes at end of table. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


claim or 
suit 


$2, 000. 00 | 
and 
457. 01 


65, 000. 00 


707. 69 


60, 000. 00 | 


50, 000. 00 | 


Unstated | 


15, 000. 00 





30, 000. 00 


Unstated 


20, 000. 00 | 


25, 000. 00 


25, 000. 00 


550. 00 


and 


§ 457.01 


1, 000, % 


760. 00 


675.0 


HOO, 





Amount of | Amount 
Claimant Nature of claim claim or of settle- 
suit ment 


Farm Bureau Mutual Insur- | Damage to DeMeza automobile, insured by Farm 292. 41 $292. 41 
ance Co. and Francis J. Bureau Mutual, struck while parked on Inde- | 
DeMeza (combined claim). pendence Ave. SE. opposite ramp of National 
Guard Armory, on Aug. 15, 1955, by National | 
Guard truck on District of Columbia police | 
business. | 
Steuart Bros., Inc......--.----| 4% cost replacement of sidewalk laid by claimant , 800. 00 | 900. 00: 
at 12th St. and South Dakota Ave. NE., dam- | 
aged result improper backfill in laying of sewer 
line prior to construction of walk. 
Ruth I. Nash. ia Personal injuries (ankle sprain, paralysis of | 25,000.00 | 
intestines, compression fracture of vertebra, 
with claimed permanent injury) result of fall on 
defective sidewalk corner 3d and E Sts. NE., on | 
June 16, 1953. 
Frederick and Marian E. | Personal injuries (to Frederick: Severe back 25, ; , 000. 00 
Gartrell. sprain with claimed permanent residual, con- 
tusions to arm and chest; to Marian: Bruises 
and contusions to chest, leg, shoulder, neck and 
claimed permanent nervous upset) passengers 
in taxicab in collision with Sanitation Division | 
vehicle, 2d and K Sts. SE., on Apr. 24, 1953. 
(Settled for $3,000; $2,000 paid by cab owner and 
the drivers.) 
Jessie Blahoski---.-- .....| Personal injuries (severe Colles’ fracture of wrist 
with residual disability, and fracture of 5th 
metatarsal of foot) result fall on defective side- 
| walk, llth and G Sts. NW., on Mar. 26, 1953. 
Laura Johnson....- _....-| Personal injuries (broken nose, loss of tooth, 25, 000. 00 | 
bruises, and lacerations), result of fall over pro- 
truding brick in public space, 53d Pl. near 
Central Ave. SE., on Sept. 15, 1953. 
Mabel and William L. Utz. Personal injuries (frac ture of 5th metatarsal of left 
foot with claimed partial residual), result of fall | 
on defective brick sidewalk at or near 81 P St. 
NE., on Nov. 6, 1952. 
Minsiienetens:5 acest tel 1, 125. 00 
Tee dk ce otdewtenad Poe i 3 | 44, 707. 91 
760. 00 } 





1). 00 





1To both Mills. 
* To first Security Insurance Co. 
* To Hennessy. 
‘To Black & White Cab Co. 
'To Bradshaw. 

675.00 * To Phillips. 


JUDGMENTS 


For the payment of final judgments rendered against the District of Columbia, 
as set forth in House Document No. 330 (84th Cong.), $18,728, together with 
such further sums as may be necessary to pay the interest at not exceeding 4 
percent per annum on such judgments, as provided by law, from the date the 


same became due until the date of payment. 
5 (MM), OF 


Amount of 


judgment Costs } Total 


600, 0) \icindiiaiesaies 





|-———— 


George L. Abell et al, - __-- Mis ji Me xodugl $436. 35 | $436. 35 
2, 000. 0 Spotiswood Thomas Bolling et al_- iret ibe teat Ke ‘ bial 194. 19 194. 19 


Walter Green hese . 51. 60 | 6, 051. 60 
Samuel M. Greenbaum, trustee in n bankruptcy Stain kek bh pein 123. 85 | 123. 85 
Margaret Larry..._- 


i sian ‘ a alg cath 2, 000. 00 
National WwW ildlife Federation _ : : } weekhsn iA 31. 00 31.00 


sales tal ad 6 164. 15 | 5, 164. 15 
Pol Wenaae net a ee ee 289. 30 | 289. 30 
Beatrice Williams. _____- 636. 96 | 2, 436. 96 


Joseph L. Young, a minor by his next friend, “Alice M. Y oung, 
and Henry L. Young and 


ee 2, 000. 00 


lla aaa lade 


Reb ENR 1H! STIR PGA Bi TLL ase? 16, 800 | 1, 927. 40 | 18, 727. 40 
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AUDITED CLAIMS 


For an additional amount for the payment of claim, certified to be due by 
the accounting officers of the District of Columbia, under appropriations the 
balances of which have been exhausted or credited to the general fund of the 
District of Columbia as provided by law (D. C. Code, title 47, sec. 130a), being 
for the service of the fiscal year 1953 and prior fiscal years, as set forth in House 
Document No. 330 (84th Cong.), $85,785, together with such further sums as may 
be necessary to pay the interest on audited claims for refunds at not exceeding 
4 percent per annum as provided by law (act of July 10, 1952, 66 Stat. 546, 
Sec. 14d). 


Salaries and expenses, Collector’s Office, District of Columbia 1949, 

NE a i he aerating $260. 44 
Salaries and expenses, Collector’s Office, District of Columbia 1950, 

ssp eh ee ee mens Areas eg ee NE 278. 55 
Salaries and expenses, agency services, public welfare, District of Co- 

lumbia, 1950 36. 18 
Salaries and expenses, Collector’s Office, District of Columbia 1951__ 1, 909. 35 
General supervision and instruction, public schools, District of Colum- 

bia 1951 1, 551. 00 
Salaries and expenses, Collector’s Office, District of Columbia 1952, 

refunds 6, 262. 85 
Salaries and expenses, fiscal services, District of Columbia 1952, Col- 

lector’s Office, refunds 1, 072.19 
Salaries and expenses, Metropolitan Police, District of Columbia 1952, 

I PN cae. ctacreee vce geanllind qua tahieatn be chcotinahts sein incaeteinceoebies 98. 42 
Reimbursement to the United States, Freedmen’s Hospital, District of 

CUPRA Di i i conn wk einidinnbrsi 10, 369. 00 
Reimbursement to the United States, Freedmen’s Hospital, District of 

Columbia 1953 29, 423. 00 
Salaries and expenses, fiscal services, District of Columbia 1953, Col- 

De nrTnns Pre POE IR a a 121. 72 
Operating expenses, Department of Corrections, District of Columbia 

Spee NT 08 ROI os oe os ec ces euseuuenscese 34, 401. 73 


Total 85, 784. 43 


Mr. Rapavut. We have before us now Commissioner Spencer and 
we will ask for a statement from him at this time. 


FEepERAL PAYMENT TO THE District oF COLUMBIA 


Mr. Spencer. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
would like to speak to you particularly with reference to the first 
item in this supplemental appropriation bill regarding the District 
of Columbia, which is a requested increase in the Federal payment 
to the District of $2 million. . 

You will recall that last year the Congress appropriated $18 mil- 
lion of Federal payment to the District and that the authorization 
which is in effect for the District is $20 million. 

The reason for this request at this time is that in the latter part ot 
the last session of Congress a number of pay raises affecting District 
employees were put into effect. In fact, almost all the employees of 
the District were increased. The total annual cost of those pay raises 
is over $8 million, for fiscal year 1956 the cost being roughly $6! 
million. 

This added cost requires us to submit a substantial additional reve- 
nue program which is now before the Congress, and we feel that 
under these circumstances a reexamination of the situation with re 
spect to the Federal payment by the Congress is justified, and We 
feel that an increase in the payment up to $20 million is justified. 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF FEDERAL PAYMENT 


We feel first of all that it is justified on the basis of the historical! 
background with respect to the Federal payment, and if I might 
spend just a moment with respect to that I would like to say this: 

From 1879, when the present form of District government was put 
into effect, until 1924, the Federal Government paid 50 percent of the 
total budget of the District. 

Starting in 1924 that payment was changed to 40 percent by the 
Federal Government and 60 percent by the District. That was an 
authorization. That authorization of 40-60 continued in effect until 
1938. During those years sometimes the actual appropriations were 
not as much as 40 percent. 

However, prior to 1924, during the 50-50 period, the appropriation 
generally speaking was about 50 percent of the total budget. 

Starting in 1938 there was a fixed sum authorized, and that sum 
was $6 million in 1938. 

After 1938 there were 2 or 3 increases of relatively small amounts 
in the authorization. 

Meanwhile, however, the District of Columbia budget had increased 
very largely, as had the budgets of all other governments throughout 
the country. 

In 1945 the Federal payment was $6 million, and it amounted to 
94 percent of the total budget for the general fund, whereas it had 
been up as high as 3914 percent in 1924 and up to 50 percent earlier 
than that. 

In 1951 and 1952 the payment was a litle over 8 percent. Thus you 
can see that over the course of the years the proportion of the District 
budget which was being met by the Federal Government had been 
reduced rather materially. 

In 1954 I think that everyone who is familiar with the District 
of Columbia realized that the capital facilities of the District were 
far behind the needs of the city, and at that time the 10-year public 
works program was developed with the help of an outstanding com- 
mittee of citizens, and it had very wonderful support in the Congress, 
and the administration also supported it. 

The financing of that program was that it would be borne partly 
by the Federal Government and partly by the District, the thought 
being essentially a partnership between the local residents and be- 
tween the Federal Government for the well-being of the Capital City, 
and part of the financing of that program envisaged an increase in 
the Federal payment from $11 million to $20 million, an increase of 
$9 million. 

At the same time the program envisaged an increase in taxes on 
the part of District residents of some $1414 million, and the program 
went through in that form. 

For 1955, the first year in which the program was in effect, the 
Congress appropriated the full $20 million, and of course the District 
residents paid the taxes which were put into effect as part of that 
program. 

_ However, last year, in 1956, the Congress reduced that payment to 
418 million, reduced it by $2 million, and we feel that the Congress 
has some moral obligation to the District in view of the fact that this 





public-works program is being paid for to a large extent by District 
residents and it was part of the arrangement there would be an in- 
crease in the Federal payment, and we feel there is some moral obli- 
gation on the part of the Congress to meet its part of the program. 

That was not fully done last spring, and that is water over the dam. 
But with the additional costs of these added pay increases we feel 
the added $2 million, which is about 25 percent of these additional 
costs, is fully justified, and we earnestly request that the Congress 
approve that. 


ECONOMIC REASONS JUSTIFYING FEDERAL PAYMENT 


There are a number of economic reasons why a Federal payment to 
the District is justified. I have here a statement which goes into the 
chief reasons why we feel that it is. Part of it is due to the fact that 
a very substantial part of the land area in the District of Columbia 
is owned by the Federal Government. It is over 42 percent in area 
which is owned by the Government. Of course there are no taxes on 
that. 

Actually if the land owned by the Federal Government and the 
improvements were taxed at the normal assessment figures the Fed- 
eral payment would amount, I believe, to slightly over $20 million. 

But in addition to that there are other reasons which we believe 
justify Federal payments. 

For example, if we had a private employer in the District who was 
employing the same number of people as the Federal Government is, 
we would not only be taxing the land which was owned by them, we 
would also be taxing that business and in many other respects. We 
would be getting income taxes from it and various other taxes from tt. 

We have made studies which indicate what the State and local 
taxes are by various companies compared to the amount of their 
payroll. Those studies have indicated that with a payroll the size 
of that of the Federal Government here, if it were a private industry, 
chances are it would be paying somewhere between 35 and 45 million 
dollars in State and local taxes. 

Of course, we do not get that. 

I realize on the other side that there are some other advantages 
because the Federal Government is in the District. There are many 
people who are employed at good salaries, and so on, working for the 
Government, and of course we get income taxes from them. However, 
we do lose a substantial amount of revenue which we would get if the 
chief employer were a private concern. 

Also there are a number of situations in which the —— of the 
city are increased because of the fact that this is the Capital of the 
country. 

I have here a statement which goes into these matters which if 
the committee has time I would be very glad to read. In any event 
I would like to put it into the record. 

Mr. Rasavut. Supply it for the record if you would. 
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‘The statement referred to is as follows:) 


THE FEDERAL PAYMENT TO THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The relationship of the Federal Government to the District of Columbia was 
aptly described by Senator Southard in 1835 when he was chairman of the 
Senate committee investigating the fiscal relationship between the Federal and 
District Governments : 

“* * * the committee has been unable to separate the interests of the District 
from the interests of the United States. They regard it as a child of the 
Union—as the creation of the Union for its own purposes. The design of the 
Constitution and its founders was to create a residence for the Government, 
where they should have absolute and unlimited control * * *” 

It was further described in 1896 by William Howard Taft, later President and 
Chief Justice of the United States, as follows: 

“The object of the grant of exclusive legislation over the District was, there- 
fore, national in the highest sense, and the city organized under the grant be- 
came the city, not of a State, not of a district, but of a nation.” 

Such a relationship is obviously appropriate, but it is complicated in actual 
practice. Some aspects of this relationship result in limiting the revenues of 
the District of Columbia; other aspects impose unusual cost burdens upon the 
District because it is the Capital of the Nation. 

Illustrative of the means by which Washington's revenues are limited because 
itis operated as the Federal City, are: 

1. The District was established and developed to serve the Federal Goy- 
ernment as its Capital, and does not have and probably never will have 
independent basic industries that would support it. Asa result, the Federal 
Government is actually the major “industry” in the District. Recent studies 
show that a cross-section of the Nation’s largest corporations pay approxi- 
mately $1 in State and local taxes for every $20 spent for salaries. If the 
same ratio were applied to the Federal payroll of $950 million in Washing- 
ton, and the Federal Government were to pay to the District the amount 
which a private employer of comparable size would pay in State and local 
taxes, the annual Federal payment to the District would be $47.5 million. 

2. Land owned by the Federal Government in the District, exclusive of streets 
and alleys, amounts to 42.8 percent of the total land area of the District. No 
taxes are paid on this land and no other major city has such a large part of 
its land and improvements tax exempt. This area, together with the improve- 
ments thereon, if taxable, would yield $20.4 million in real estate taxes. To 
further show how industry supports the ordinary city, a survey of taxes in the 
District revealed that for each $1 of real estate tax that is paid by. business there 
is an additional sum of $0.80 paid for other District business taxes. Conse- 
quently, if the Federal Government were taxable as a private business in the 
District, it would probably pay total taxes of about $37 million. This would 
indicate that a Federal payment of between $37 million just mentioned and the 
$47.5 million cited in the previous paragraph could be justified without regard 
to other considerations. 

+. Washington attracts tax-exempt activities such as foreign agencies, pariotic 
organizations, and others, because it is the Capital City. Each year more 
property is taken off the tax rolls. $25 million more of property (privately 
owned and foreign government) is exempt today than just 3 years ago, making a 
total of $187.1 million such property that is exempt. 

4. Building height limitations are set to prevent any commercial structure from 
overshadowing Federal structures, which precludes the skyscrapers common to 
large cities. This limitation holds down realty values, likewise tax revenues. 
To show the effect of this, Chicago in its central business district has an employ- 
ment density of about 160,000 persons per square mile contrasted with 90,000 
in Washington. 

5. Many local residents maintain their legal domiciles elsewhere and thereby 
entirely avoid payment of District of Columbia income tax. Also among Dis- 
trict residents are an extraordinary number of persons in the military service 
who are exempt from the District of Columbia income tax under the Soldiers and 
Sailors Civil Relief Act. 
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6. Many cities extend their boundaries to include growing suburbs. This ob. 
viously is not possible here, but is particularly pertinent to our problem in view 
of the fact that contrary to poular opinion the income of District residents js 
materially lower than in the surrounding suburbs. The income per family in 
1945 and 1954 compares as follows: 





District of Columbia i ait $7, 165 
Arlington County, Va a 9, 461 
Montgomery County, Md_. ceieer ss Cae ae ire ae 8, 217 


Source: Sales Management Magazine. 


Turning to the matter of expenses, the District incurs increased costs over 
and above those incurred by an ordinary city because it is the Nation’s Capital, 
Some of the examples of these increases are as follows: 

1. The Fine Arts Commission and National Capital Planning Commission 
require that most public works structures be designed to harmonize with the 
Federal master plan for the Capital City. The new highway bridge cost $12 
million, or 21 percent, extra because of this. The municipal center is also an 
illustration of fine monumental construction consistent with such concepts. 

2. The federally conceived plan of the city calls for wide, beautiful, tree- 
lined streets such as few major cities enjoy. Planting and maintaining these 
trees is costing $400,000 this vear, and further increases are in sight. Wide 
streets also mean additional paving costs. 

3. An unusually fine federally operated zoo is wholly paid for by the District 
of Columbia. The cost this year is about $700,000. 

4. The National Park Service receives about $2 million each year from the 
District of Columbia for maintenance and operation of federally owned and 
controlled parks in the city. In addition, the District pays approximately 
$540,000 per year to support the park police. This is considerably more park 
land and more park expenditures than are customary in comparable cities. 

5. The large volume of Federal structures imposes significant demands on 
our police, fire, sanitation, and other services, which cannot be precisely com- 
puted in dollars, but which nonetheness add to the cost of building and operating 
the city. Approximations of some of these costs are as follows: 


Police, special details $60, 000 
Fire, special services 90, 000 
Cleaning streets in Federal areas___--__--- ; 175, 000 
Installing curbs and gutters abutting Federal property __. citéaiimedameaece: te 
Motor vehicle titling, ete. of Federal vehicles______ _ 15,000 
Temporary home for soldiers and sailors 35, 000 


6, The District is unique in being subject to Federal legislation that adds 
considerably to the cost of maintaining the city. For instance, under Public 
Law 648, 79th Congress, as amended, the District is required to share the cost 
of Federal grants for the construction of a hospital center and other hospitalst. 
The potential liability for these purposes is $17.5 million. 

7. Because of Federal expansion in the area, Washington is now completely 
encircled by a thickly settled area that is more populous than the city itself, and 
which requires the construction of expensive arterial highways to enable subur- 
ban populations to move to and from the city. The fact that two rivers have to 
be crossed by much of this traffic requires the construction of very costly bridges. 

The District, as do many municipalities, renders many services to commuters. 
Cities such as Philadelphia and St. Louis have solved this problem by the imposi- 
tion of an earnings tax. It has been suggested that the District levy such a tax 
to partially compensate for such services. This proposal is meeting strong pro- 
test by the neighboring communities. However, furnishing services to commu- 
ters does impose an additional burden on the taxpayers of the District that is 
increasingly difficult to finance. 

Because of the fact that so many people are able to reside here and legally 
avoid some of our taxes, District residents who are subject to full taxation carry 
a disproportionate share of the tax burden. This tax burden is now beibg 
materially increased, which does not appear to be justified by the trend in in- 
comes in the District as compared with its suburbs. (See par. 6, p. 2.) 
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These conditions, generally peculiar to the District of Columbia, make it quite 
apparent that extensive Federal participation is needed and justified in the 
fnancial affairs of the District, and in fact indicate that the Organic Act of 
Congress creating the city showed a keen perception of the future when it con- 
templated financing the costs of the city on a 50-50 basis. 

The years that the 50-50 relationship has been in disuse, that is, since 1920, 
are principally the years during which so much of the city has fallen into dis- 
repair and decay and municipal services and facilities have lagged behind the 
needs. Such needs are much greater for a city that is required to strive toward 
being a model and is constructed along beautiful but costly, monumental lines. 

At this time when the city again needs additional revenues, we believe it to 
be only equitable that the Federal Government again recognize its obligation 
to its Federal City by providing a more equitable share of the increased costs of 
running the city. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF FEDERAL PAYMENT 


Mr. Spencer. I also have a brief historical outline of the Federal 
payment and a statement of the amount of payment in relation to the 
total general budget. 

Mr. Rasavut. That is the same as we had last year, starting off with 
1922% 

Mr. Spencer. Starting with 1924. 

Mr. Ranaut. Without objection we will place those statements in 
the record. 

(The statements referred to are as follows:) 


BRIEF HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF FEDERAL PAYMENT 


The Organie Act for the commission form of District Government was ap 
proved June 11, 1878 (20 Stat. 102, ch. 180). Section 3 of that act provided the 
method for transmitting the estimates of the city government to the Congress 
and as to Federal participation provided as follows: 

“To the extent to which Congress shall approve of said estimates, Congress 
shall appropriate the amount of fifty per centum thereof; and the remaining 
fifty per centum of such approved estimates shall be levied and assessed upon 
the taxable property and privileges in said District other than the property of 
the United States and of the District of Columbia.” 

From 1879 to 1924, we were on the 50-50 basis—this system being established 

as indicated by the act approved June 11, 1878. Notwithstanding this act of 
Congress, however, in making appropriations for the District for the fiscal years 
1921 and 1922, Congress provided for a 40-60 basis. In 1923 the 40-60 basis 
of appropriating was made permanent law. However, the District received vary- 
ing amounts from 1925 through 1939. The law establishing the 40-60 basis of 
appropriating was repealed by the provision of the District of Columbia Reve 
nue Act approved May 16, 1938. 
_ The District of Columbia Revenue Act of 1939, approved July 26, 1939, author- 
ized to be appropriated, as the annual payment by the United States toward 
defraying the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia, the sum 
of $6 million. This was the amount of the Federal payment for each of the 
liseal years 1940 through 1946. For the fiscal year 1947, the Federal payment 
Was set at $8 million. During these years and up to July 1, 1947, the water 
fund received no portion of the annual payments made to the District of Colum- 
bia Government by the Federal Government. After exhaustive hearings by a 
Joint Fiscal Committee, the Congress approved the law in reference to the 
ainual Federal payment to the District of Columbia, being the District of 
Columbia Revenue Act of 1947, approved July 16, 1947. Article 6 of that act 
provides as follows: 

“For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1948, and for each fiscal year thereafter, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, as the annual payment by the 
United States toward defraying the expenses of the Government of the District 
of Columbia, the sum of $12,000,000, of which $11,000,000 shall be credited to the 
seneral fund of the District of Columbia and $1,000,000 shall be credited to the 
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water fund of the District of Columbia, established by law (title 43, ch. 15, D. 
Code, 1940 edition ).” 

The District of Columbia Public Works Act of 1954 was passed and enacted 
into law May 18, 1954. By it Congress amended the District of Columbia Reye. 
nue Act of 1947 (61 Stat. 361) by providing the following section: 

“Src. 2. (a) For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1955, and for each fiscal yea, 
thereafter there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, in addition to the sums 
appropriated under section 1 of this article, an annual payment by the United 
States toward defraying the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia in the sum of $9,000,000: Provided, That so much of the aggregate 
annual payments by the United States appropriated under this article to the 
credit of the General Fund is in excess of $13,000,000 shall be available for capita! 
outlay only, and then on a Cumulative total basis only to the extent of not more 
than 50 per centum of the cumulative total of capital outlay appropriations pay. 
able from such general fund which becomes available for expenditure on or after 
July 1, 1954. 

“(b) If in any fiscal year or years a deficiency exists between the amount 
appropriated and the amount of $20,000,000 authorized by this article to be 
appropriated, additional appropriations are hereby authorized for subsequent 
fiscal years to pay such deficiency or deficiencies.” 

The budget estimate for $20 million for 1955 was approved by the Congress 
The budget estimate for $20 million for 1956 was reduced by the Congress ty 
$18 million. 


District of Columbia appropriations payable from the general revenues of th 
District of Columbia for the fiscal years 1924-57, exclusive in each case of 
appropriations payable from the Highway Fund, the Water Fund, the Sanitary 
Sewage Works Fund, the Motor Vehicle Parking Fund, and trust funds, ani 
the apportionment of appropriations between the District of Columbia ani 
the United States 


j 


District of ek ‘ Percentage of 
Columbia { nited States | tnited state 
share A 
share ; | share 


Me : Total appro- 
Fiscal year priations 


1924 754 $14, 463, 330 $9, 440, 425 
1925 31, 175, 672 22, 030, 317 9, 145, 355 | 
1926 31, 730 22, 139, 638 9, 000, 092 
1927 3: 478 24, 9FO 9. 000, 491 
1998 34, 148 25, 892, 358 9, 001, 790 | 
1929 3 970 26, 957, 75: 9, OOO, 217 
1930 306 < 194, 306 9, 000, 000 
1931 5, 625, 286 36, 125, 262 6, 500, 634 
1932 3 (22 34, 339, § 0. 400, 111 
1933 3$ YS 3l, . 775, 151 | 
1934 29, 790, 737 24, 000, 708 5, 700, 029 | 
1935 34, 004 39, O80, 709 , 539, 295 | 
1936 38, 295, 052 32, 588, 424 5, 707, 529 | 
1937 2, 768 35, 177, 768 5, 005, 006 
1938 , 143, 818 118, 792 5, 025, 026 
1939 ), 494, 451 35, 494, 451 5, 000, 000 
1940 ; RRS 35. 777. 768 5 000, 117 | 
1941 3. 136, 909 37, 136, 969 > 000, 000 | 
1942 17, 401, 269 , 401, 269 1, 000, 000. | 
1943 422. 932 3, 422, 932 3, 000, 000 | 
1944 54, 642, 247 8, 642, 247 3, 000, 000 | 
1945 599, 125 56, 499, 125 », 000, 000 | 
1946 728, 423 , 728, 423 1, 000, 000 | 
1917 72, 584, 314 584, 314 3, 000, 000 | 
1948 ; , O86 , 744, 086 , 000, 000 | 
1949 985 75, 017, 985 , 000, 000 | 
1950 | 8, 331, 275 87, 331, 275 , 000, 000 | 
1951 | 924, 82: 94, 124, 822 9, 800, 000 | 
1952 21, 265, ¢ 119, 865, 978 , 400, 000 
1953 3, 589, 3! 103, 589, 327 , 000, 000 | 
1954 129, 4 118 111. 304 600, 000 
1955 139, 578, 76 119, 578, 760 2), 90, 000 
1956 2 143, 365, 868 125. BAS, 868 . 990, 000 
1957 2 152, 475, ¢ 126, 475, 391 22, 000, 000 | 


Prior to 1923 the percentage of the United States share was set at 50 percent 
2 Estimates: Items for 1957 include estimates of $13,215,500 proposed for later transmission and 4 
increase in Federal payment of $2 million. 
NoOtE.—The restoration of the $2 million reduction in Federal payment, made in 1946, will incre® 
percentage for fiseal year 1956 to 13.95 percent 
Department of General Administration, District of Columbia, Dec. 16, 1955 





17 
DECISION ON REAL PROPERTY TAX RATE INCREASE 


Mr. Ranaut. On what date did the Board of Commissioners have 
, meeting last June or July at which time it was decided not to in- 
crease real property tax rate by 10 cents? 

[ understand the decision at that time was two against and one for. 

Mr. Spencer. That is correct, sir. That meeting was some time in 
the month of July. 

Mr. Rasaut. You can supply the date? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The Board meeting in which this decision was made was held on July 27, 1955. 


Mr. Rasaut. If such an increase had been approved it would have 
provided approximately $2 million ? 
~ Mr. Spencer. That is correct. 

Mr. Ranaut. The very amount being requested today from the 
Federal Treasury. There is always a leaning over onto the Federal 
Government here. What would any other city do which saw itself 
face to face with this wage increase / 

Mr. Spencer. Well, in any other city I don’t know as we would 
have had the increase, Mr. Chairman. The wage increase, at least a 
substantial part of the wage increase, was not backed by us. We didn’t 
think we needed it. If this had been a self-governing community I 
don’t believe we would have had the wage increase. 

Mr. Ranaur. You thought in view of the increases which came 
about, and everybody else was recognizing they were coming, you 
wouldn’t need it in the District of Columbia ? 

Mr. Spencer. I think as a practical matter here our salary levels 
have to follow those of the Federal Government. When they had a 
classified increase we had to have it. 

But had we not been here with the Federal Government I don’t 
know that we would have had to pay it. 

Mr. Ranaut. The Government pay increases have lagged way be- 
hind private industry. 

Mr. Spencer. We have not had an increase in cost of living for 
some +} years or so, 

Mr. Ranavr. That is just saying the fellow is just ahead of the 
sheriff, and if it goes up a little we will give him a little more so 
he will be in the same status, just ahead of the sheriff. That is not 
a good balance. 

[am not talking about you but about the general, program. You 
are In your position and I am in mine, and I have to talk about it in 
all fairness. 

There always seems to be the feeling that you can go up to the 
Congress for a deficiency, you can do nothing to disturb your own 
situation. 

I think those days are over. This town is growing up now. I 
iow you are one of those in the town that really knows it has 
ftownup. This is a big city today. 

Mr. Spencer. It has grown up, Mr. Chairman, but I certainly 
Heel a Federal payment in this city is justified. 

Mr. Ranavr. I think some Federal payment is justified myself, 

ut, as I said before and as I said last year, it was time to shock the 
Vistrict out of its lethargy. It has been asleep at the switch. 
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Of course, we will take the request under consideration. 

I don’t want to dwell at length about all the things we spoke of 
before, but I said last year that I wondered what some cities would 
give if it were said “The Federal Government will move into your 
city.” What would be the bid for it ? 

A new building is going up here now, at a cost of $35 million. 

That certainly will ‘kick. some money into this District. Somebody 
will work in that building. Somebody will have jobs here. Some. 
body will buy groceries someplace here. That is only one building, 
And that construction is going on continuously. 

The District is a great “place. This discussion we had this morning 
on voting is the proof. They are so contented they don’t even care 
about that. 

I don’t want to go into last year’s details but I want to say it was 
fully developed in ‘Jast year’s hearings, and if anybody wants to read 
about all the arguments we had on it he can read last year’s record. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Spencer, you directed your remarks to the % 
million item. I would Pie to know this: 


EFFECT OF DISALLOWANCE OF INCREASE IN FEDERAL PAYMENT 


Assuming that the committee doesn’t go along on this item, what 
effect would it have so far as the District is concerned / 

Mr. Srencer. It would mean we would have $2 million less avail- 
able for fiscal 1957 and we might conceivably end up fiscal 1956 in the 
red. 

Mr. Narcuer. You are not positive about that, though; are you! 

Mr. Spencer. I wouldn’t say I was positive, but I have a pretty 
strong feeling we would be. What I think we would have to do would 
be to hold back probably on some of our capital expenditures until 
fiscal 1957, and probably cut back a little bit on what we were planning 
to do in fiscal 1957 in order to bring the thing into balance. 

Mr. NatcHer. Your request for this additional $2 million is today 
the same as it was a year ago; is that correct? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes. It is simply that the additional pay costs threw 
our budget out of balance in 1956 and we have to make it up in some 
way. 

We had an anticipated surplus of some $5 million in the general 
fund which will be thrown into the breach. We still have some % 
million of deficits there which have to be made up in some other way. 

We are planning to make up $1 million of that through the revenue 
program which we now have before the Congress, and another %2 
million we are asking for in this increase in Federal payment. 


EQUITABLE SHARE OF TAX BURDEN 


Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Spencer, I believe that the majority of the Men- 
bers of Congress feel that our Capital City should be an ideal city. 
But at the same time I think you will agree, as a fine lawyer and: 
good businessman, that the District should carry as much of its share 
of the burden as possible. Espec ially does this ‘apply to those people 
who gain so much financially here in the District. 

Here in the District of Columbia, in my opinion, you have one of 
the finest police departments in the United States. 

Mr. Spencer. I think we have, too, and I thank you for that. 
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Mr. Narcwer. You have good schools, hospitals, and a fine fire 
department, but at the same time—and it may be the fault of Congress, 
Mr, Spencer—when you think of a $2.20 tax rate, and the amount 
being paid by those who gain the most, I don’t know whether the 
District of Columbia is carrying its share of the burden or not. 

Mr. Seencer. I would fully agree with you, Mr. Natcher, that the 
District of Columbia certainly ought to carry its equitable share of 
the tax burden, and it seems to me that as a matter of principle a 
pretty good guide is the sum total of District taxes should be com- 
parable to those of the surrounding areas here, because we are in direct 
competition from the business point of view with nearby Maryland 
and Virginia. It seems to me that our taxes, taken as a whole, real 
estate, income taxes, excise taxes, and the whole tax structure should 
be of about the same comparable burden as those communities. 

The difference which arises between what is needed to maintain 
the District as it should be maintained as the Capital of the country 
should be made up by the Federal Government. 

I feel that at the present time our general tax burden is about in 
line with that of Maryland and Virginia. They are having to have 
some tax increases there just as every place in the country has to have, 
and we are having them here; but I don’t think the District should 
vet out of line with those areas. We will find that our business will 
move to Maryland and Virginia and we will get into a downward 
spiral with respect to our income and sources of income if we get the 
taxes too high in the District. 

We have a very small jurisdiction here. It is very easy for people 
to move their businesses over the lines, and there is, as you know, a 
very strong movement going on here, as in other cities, toward the 
suburbs. The population is moving to the suburbs because it is more 
attractive and they have more room, and so on, and that draws a lot 
of business with them. I think we have to be quite careful here in 
the District we don’t take steps with respect to taxation which tend 
to accelerate that movement and to leave the center of the city a shell 
which has no potential income which can be taxed to support it. 


VOTING FOR DELEGATES TO THE NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


Mr. Natcuer. Mr. Spencer, as our good chairman pointed out this 
morning, one thing that amazes me insofar as the District is concerned, 
is the attitude of the majority of the people in the District with regard 
to their right to vote this coming May on delegates to the national 
conventions. 

I believe you started your registration on either December 8 or 9 
of last year, and up until 10 days ago 1,873 people had registered to 
vote? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes. 

Mr. Navcuer. The day we had our hearings for the Urgency De- 
iiciency Appropriation bill there were 1,873. That to me is amazing. 
| sometimes wonder whether or not the old scheme of turning the Dis- 
trict back to the State of Maryland should not apply and Jet the 
Federal Government retain just that portion of the land upon which 
the buildings are located and the parks. This would grant voting 
rights and also mean that the people in the District would pay their 
share of the taxes. 
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Mr. Spencer. I don’t believe the State of Maryland will take ys. 

Mr. Natrcuer. I am amazed at the attitude of the people here jp 
regard to this May vote. 

Mr. Spencer. Of course, we don’t know what will happen between 
Now and May 1. It may be that that will pick up a lot. 

I think part of the lack of interest is historical. It is because there 
never has been any voting here for so many years, and most of the 
people have gotten in the habit of not taking part in those things, 
That is unfortunate but I think that is a good ‘deal of it actually. 

Mr. Natcuer. Do you believe the people here in the District really 
want to vote and want home rule? 

Mr. Spencer. My feeling about it is this: I think almost all the 
people here, a large m: jority of the people, would like to vote for 
Representatives in Congress and for the President. I think there 
is a strong desire among “most people to do that. 

I think the question “of local elected government is quite a highly 
controversial one. I would rather think a majority of the people 
are in favor of it but there is a strong and influential minority which 
is against it. 

Mr. Natcuer. When you consider the fact that here in the District 
you have about 583,000 qualified voters 21 years of age and over, 
and less than 2,000 register to vote, it is just amazing. 

Mr. Spencer. It is startling, yes. 

Mr. Wirson. Mr. Spencer, I have no desire to lecture you on what 
the District should do or should not do. I think it is our job to 
allocate such money as is available, within limits. 

I have always been for the Federal Government paying its fair 
share. I am just as strongly opposed to so-called home rule. I oppose 
home rule as strongly now as ever. I think the District of Columbia 
belongs to the people of Indiana, Tlinois, Michigan, and all the 
other States, and God forbid our ever voting away our power to 
control it. 

I cannot use words oe enough to express my feeling on that 
But, by the same token, I do believe that if we are going to acest 
that authority which was given us by the Constitution to rule the 
District of Columbia, we owe it to the District to meet our obligations, 
and if we owe the District a greater share of their expense we cer- 
tainly should meet that obligation. 

I have been on record in the past as supporting legislation for @ 
higher contribution to the District. I have offered amendments to 
that effect and have supported them on the House floor. 

I wish that a committee could be set up to determine what is: 
fair share. Up to now we have merely had limits, a limit beyond 
which we cannot go. We have no independent appraisals of exactly 
how far we should go. I would like to get at it in a scientific way 
and find out exactly what the United States Government’s share is. 

I realize you have local problems in taxation we do not have i 
larger areas, such as States. 

Off the record, please. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Wison. I hope we can get into the justification of these ap: 
propriations, Mr. Chairman, and leave the tax-raising part of it mor 
to the legislative committee, in whose power that lies. We can move 
along fast in these heari ings if we do that. 
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a Fow.er. Some time ago we had a lot of enthusiasm about the 

-year public-works program. We had a very fine hearing before 
the Joint Fiscal Committee. At that time the people were taxed $1414 
million, and that is a couple years ago. I think they had reason to 
believe that when the authorization for $20 million was made we 
would get $20 million. 

Last year we got $18 million. We are asking for the restoration of 
<2 million. If we don’t get that $2 million we will be in difficulty. 

Now we are before the Joint Fiscal Committee and we are testi- 

fying for not $20 million but $22 million. If the pattern was to be 

t this year of $18 million and sticking to that, the probability would 
be we would get $18 million next year. If we did we would have to 
ask for $6 million more of taxes and we couldn’t stand it. 

You asked why we didn’t assess real estate more a few months ago 
when we saw the difficulty would confront us. 

Before you make up your mind we are to be criticized on that we 
might look into the statute authorizing the Commissioners to raise 
real-estate and personal taxes. But when the budget is balanced, as 
it was at that time, and no appropriation was pending, I don’t think 
we had the legal right to increase real-estate taxes at that time. That 

sa point I would like to leave with you to think about. 

I would like to see this committee really take off their coats and go 
to town on this increase in the Federal payment. If we lose this 
year you have set up something which may hurt us in what the joint 
committee is doing, and if it hurts us there we are really stuck. The 
capital outlay program we will have to present to you for thirteen- 
odd million dollars a little later, we will not have a penny to pay for 
it and be in difficult circumstances. 

Mr. Rapaut. Don’t you think it is a normal situation for any munic- 
ipality to take a look at something staring them right in the face 
in light of additional expenditures ¢ 

Mr. Fowter. Certainly. 

Mr. Rapaur. You were stared right in the face last year with a 
pay raise. 

Mr. Fowxer. But we had to fix the tax rate at a certain time. 

Mr. Rasaur. If you had no Federal contribution of any kind what 
would you have done? 

Mr. Fowzer. Cut. back. 

Mr. Rasaut. Where? 

Mr. Fowier. Cut back in the items. 

Mr. Razaut. Most municipalities would have to do something. 

Mr. Fowtrr. Either cut. back or raise taxes. 

Mr. Rasaut. They would have to keep their house in order. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE 


WITNESSES 


HON. SAMUEL SPENCER, COMMISSIONER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

SCHUYLER LOWE, DISTRICT DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GEN. 
ERAL ADMINISTRATION 

WALTER L. FOWLER, BUDGET OFFICER 

MAJ. ROBERT V. MURRAY, CHIEF OF POLICE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 


Mr. Rapavut. Now we come to this other item in House Document 
No. 330, a request for $240,000 for the Police Department. 

We will be glad to hav e a statement from you, Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Murray. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, we 
all know the Capital Transit strike created a tremendous traffic prob- 
lem. Not only was it necessary during rush hours to move thousands 
of additional vehicles over already crowded streets, but it was also 
necessary to provide for and direct the parking of these vehicles. 

At the inception of the strike the Board of Commissioners, District 
of Columbia, declared a state of.emergency as provided by ‘law, and 
all days off and leave were canceled. A large number of the men 
were called back from distant locations where they were vacationing 
with their families. Many lost deposits on cottages and _ other 
reservations. 

For the first week or 10 days of the strike it was essential to utilize 
the services of every available man. However, as experience was 
gained, we were able to dispense with the services of some and thereby 
reduce the cost of payment for working on days off. 

Costs were further reduced by the fact that Public Law 277, S4th 
Congress, only provided for payment of work performed on days off. 
No payment was made for approximately 30,000 hours of overtime 
worked by the men in addition to their regular tours of duty. 

Also, we were able to further reduce costs by placing men on an 
on-call basis on their days off. In other words, instead of having the 
men on duty and thereby on a pay basis, they were given their ‘days 
off but were required to remain available for immediate call to duty, 
if they were needed. Approximately 8,367 man days were saved i 
this manner, or a possible $156,000. 

Mr. Razavt. There is no question about it. Youdiddoa wonderful 
job. I think the House commented on it, did they not, Mr. Wilson! 

Mr. Wutson. They certainly did. 

Mr. Rapavut. There was nothing but praise for you. 

I have no questions on this request for $240,000. The committee 
will take it under consideration. 

Mr. Narcurr. The only observation I would like to make is - 
to join with you and our colleague, Mr. Wilson, in commending the 
Chief and the fine Police Department here in the District for the work 
done during the 57-day strike. 
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Chief, as you know, I am one of those people who believes that 
the Police Department in the District of Columbia is one of the finest 
police departments today in the United States. I say that to you 
advisedly. 

Mr. Murray. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Natcuer. As I understand it, the payroll records kept by your 
department actually show $224,112 paid to members for working on 
days off during the strike. Is that correct? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Wizson. The best thing I can say to him is to say I will support 
his request for appropriation. 


THoursbay, Fesruary 23, 1956. 
Pusiic Heart 
WITNESSES 


HON. SAMUEL SPENCER, COMMISSIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

SCHUYLER LOWE, DISTRICT DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF GEN- 
ERAL ADMINISTRATION 

WALTER L. FOWLER, BUDGET OFFICER 

DR. FREDERICK C. HEATH, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Mr. Rasaut. We will now consider the supplemental estimate in 
House Document No. 330 for the Department of Public Health, 
3150,000. 

Have you a statement, Doctor Heath ? 

_ Dr. Heatx. Doctor Seckinger is ill and I will try to pinch-hit for 
him. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


In the District of Columbia our medical care program consists 
basically of two parts. That portion which is given by the District 
of Columbia institutions, D. C. General, and Glendale Hospital are 
the two. 

In addition, there are contracts with voluntary contract hospitals 
to provide care for the medically indigent persons in the District of 
Columbia. These contracts are written each year with 8 voluntary 
hospitals and 2 homes, the Washington Home for Incurable, and the 
Convalescent Home for Children. 

lhe category of cases which these people take 

Mr. Ranaut. What are the names of the eight hospitals? 

Doctor Hearn. Emergency, Children’s, Casualty, Episcopal Eye, 
Har and Throat, Garfield, George Washington University, George- 
own University, Providence. : i 

Mr, Rapaut. Proceed. 
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Dr. Heatu. And there isthe emergency program. That means that 
persons having emergency conditions, accidents, and very acute jill. 
nesses usually are taken to the closest hospital to provide the most 
effective type of eee are, 

Mr. Rapavt. I don’t say it is incorrect but I want to ask this. | 
notice you have on ,000 up at the top of the page for “Emergency 
cases” and down below you have $87,000, and at the top of the page 
for “Planned admissions” you have $62,000 and down below $63,000), 

Mr. Wuprnc. That is a typographical error. 

Dr. Heatu. We, of course, canont control the type of emergency 
conditions that persons will have; they are under the control of nature. 

We are requesting $150,000 to ‘supplement the 1956 budget and in 
round terms it is estimated that at least one-half of this amount will 
be necessary to provide the cost for the services in the emergency 
program which will be rendered in excess of the appropriated 
amounts. 

The other portion would be for the so-called planned program, 
Washington is a medical center. There is need many times for clinical 
material to sustain the accreditation of residency training programs 
for residents and interns of this particular locality. 

In addition, we do need a certain amount of these services to sup- 
plement the amount of services we are able to give at the D. C. General 
Hospital. 

Up until this year the program has been predominantly one of the 
so-called emergency care programs, together with persons getting 
outpatient care in these participating hospit: als. In this year it was 
planned to send a few cases to these hospitals, that is, those who had 
been to outpatient clinics, and have been classified with a definitive 
diagnosis and a treatment regimen recommended, and the type of case 
which would be of great value to the training program if the hospitals 
would have permission to admit them to their particular hospital for 
a follow-through discipline that is prescribed. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR APPROPRIATION 
ac 

Mr. Ranaut. Where is the authority for this expenditure of public J me 
funds? doy 

Dr. Heatu. I guess in the appropriation language. 

Mr. Rasavt. I do not want a guess; I want to know. 

Dr. Hearu. As far as I know, in the appropriation language. 

Mr. Rapavut. There is no basic authority, is there ? 

Dr. Heatu. I do not know of any more except that in the appro- 
priation language. 

Mr. Razaut. Do you know of any? 

Mr. Natcuer. No. 

Mr. Wixpinc. There is no legislative authority. 

Dr. Heatru. This $63,000 would give about $5,000 a year for one 
— bed a year. And this would provide for the inpatients : about 

2 patients a day throughout the year; or, if there is any increase inthe 
ce tient services, that would be deducted from it. 

Mr. Razavut. You stated in the justifications about the necessity t 
repeat these tests. What is the necessity for repeating these tests— 
to confirm the diagnosis? 
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. Hearn. Yes, sir, for one thing. For another thing, doctors 
seen a be rather individualistic, and if they are going to do a rather 
extensive operation, they like to recheck these findings for their own 
particular satisfaction. They do not usually like to take this data 
empirically and, just go ahead and do an extensive operation on the 
basis of that and usually the doctor wants to make a recheck of his 
own. That is generally true of professional ethics. 

Mr. Rapavt. “You do not think it is carried to the extreme, do you ¢ 
Dr. Hearn. I do not think so. 


PATIENT LOAD AT GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Mr. Ranaut. What is the capacity of the D. C. General Hospital ? 

Dr. Hearn. At the present time, around about 1,100 beds. 

Mr. Rasaur. What is the daily average patient load ¢ 

Dr. Hearn. The exact figure is 1,216 beds for the D. C. General 
Hospital. In 1955, the average daily patients were 980; in the first 6 
months of the fiscal year 1956, it is 976. 

Mr. Ranaut. There is a small reduction there from 980 to 976. Is 
that due to the new medicines ? 

Dr. Hearn. In part, yes; but there is another factor aside from 
that. Fortunately, the tuberculosis control program is gaining head- 
way. Persons are responding to the antimicrobic therapy, and the 
advance in medicine is permitting an increase in bold chest surgery. 
So that at the present time we have closed the Upshur Street Hos- 
pital which had about 102 beds operating capacity, and that was for 
tuberculosis rehabilitation, and that tuberculosis rehabilitation pro- 
gram is now being carried on at the Glenn Dale Hospital. 

Mr. Rapaur. Has there been any complaint about crowding? 
Crowding is naturally being somewhat relieved here by the reduction 
from 980 to 976; but has not there always been complaint in the past 
before the committee that there was crowded conditions? 

Dr. Hearn. Yes, sir; that is true. You cannot regulate the amount 
of sickness you would encounter on any one particular day. You are 

faced with peaks and lows. Just about 1 month ago, over on the 
medical ward where we have 248 beds, we had 260 patients with beds 
down the middle of the wards and we put 3 beds in 2-bed rooms. 

Mr. Ranaut. You were crowded. 

Dr. Heara. And if we had had many more, we would have had to 
start putting beds in the halls. 

Mr. Ranaut. You tell me at the same time you have just discon- 
tinued one hospital where there were a number of beds. 

Dr. Hearn. That was for the rehabilitation of tuberculosis patients 
inthe Upshur Street Hospital, a rather inadequate one, not equipped 


to do general hospital work. It was mostly a rehabilitation hospital 
for tuberculosis. 


GLENN DALE HOSPITAL 


Mr. Rasaur. What is the condition at Glenn Dale where you 
uoved those people ; is that crowded now ? 

Dr. Heari. Fortunately, that is not overcrowded at the present 
ime and they are able to operate at a very effective patient level. 
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Mr, Razsaur. What are the statistics there as to the load a year ago 
last year and what is it for the first 6 months of this year? 

Dr. Hxaru. So far as persons admitted, our admissions were going 
up and they were able to take care of more patients for the same 
length of day. Starting back in 1952, it was 552 and for the first half 
of 1956 it is now up to 299. 

Mr. Rapavutr. What about 1954? 

Dr. Hearn. 513. 

Mr. Rasaut. A day? 

Dr. Heatu. The average daily number of patients in 1954 was 596, 

Mr. Ranaut. What was it for the first 6 months of 1956? 

Dr. Hearn. In the first 6 months of 1956, 528. 

Mr. Rapavur. And what was the other figure? 

Dr. Heat. 596. 

Mr. Razaur. That is quite a drop. 

Dr. Hearn. That is somewhat of a drop; yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Is that decrease reflected in your budget at all this 

rear ¢ 

Dr. Heatru. You mean in the 1956 budget, or the proposed budget! 

Mr. Rapavt. In the 1957 budget. 

Dr. Heats. To a certain extent; yes, sir. The amount of increases 
for Glenn Dale Hospital are very small. 

There is one thing aside from this. Just the number of patient 
days cannot be the only index of a hospital’s responsibility. With the 
new treatments, the laboratory procedures now, and the greater effec. 
tiveness in taking care of tuberculosis, it requires a more intensive 
type of treatment. To give one example, in that same year where it 
has gone down, take the total number of X-ray procedures, we find 
in 1954 there were 10,900 and, for the first half of 1956, it is 7,700. 

Mr. Razavv. So that there are more X-rays? 

Dr. Hearu. There are more laboratory procedures due to the sen- 
sitivity tests and more major surgical operations. 

Mr. Rasavur. We will be going into that when we get to that insti- 
tution; but, inasmuch as you mentioned that hospital, I thought ! 
would ask a few questions. 

Dr. Hearn. I would be very happy to answer any questions you 
have, to the best of my ability. 

Mr. Narcuer. How long have you been using this system of con- 
tracting as far as emergency cases are concerned—over what period 
of time? 

Dr. Hearu. I have only been in the Department for a few years. 

Mr. Wixprne. In 1896 it was going strong. It runs back many, 
many years—50 or 70 years. 

Dr. Hearn. Since 1941, sir. 


FREEDMEN’s HospiraL 


Mr. Razavut. Next we will take up the item in the supplemental 
estimate for Freedmen’s Hospital, in the amount of $137,489. The 
basis of the estimate is increased patient load and increase in cost. 

The justifications state that Freedmen’s Hospital needs District 
indigent patients to operate a training program and to maintain Is 
accreditation. 
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What is the composition of the unit cost there of salaries, drugs 
and capital outlay ? ' 

Dr. Heat. In 1954 the cost per inpatient day was $13.44 per day 
and, for tuberculosis, $11.50, dnd for outpatient visits, $2. 

Mr. Razavut. What is the rate for the first 6 months of 1956? 

Dr. Heatu. The rate for the first 6 months of this vear—they are 
not spending up to the full amount of the appropriation. There isa 
credit of $48,000 due them based on the $300,000 appropriation. 

Mr. Rasaut. What is the rate? 

Dr. Hearn. The rate is $14 for general medical cases; $13 for 
tuberculosis, and $2.40 for outpatient visits. 

Mr. Wiutprna. It should be noted, of course, that this item is for 
1954—a back year; not for the present year. 

Mr. Rasaut. The program as set forth is a great benefit to the hos- 
pital, is it not? 

Dr. Hearn. It has a symbiotic relationship. It is of great value to 
the hospital in that the hospital is one of the clinical training grounds 
of Howard University Medical School; secondly, it has to fill the gap 
in taking care of medical indigent patients of the District in that 
particular category. . 

Mr. Rasaut. Why is it necessary to keep raising charges in this 
manner to the District? 

Dr. Hearn. Those rates are set by the Federal Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Rasaut. They must have some reason for that; they do not 
take it just out of the air. 

Dr. Heatu. The costs have increased and these costs are said to be 
not according to the actual expense of the hospital. But they were 
based on the same rates which were in effect at the District of Colum- 
bia General Hospital on the philosophy that the District should not 
pay more to another institution to take care of cases than the rates 
set at their own District institutions. 

Mr. Rasaut. I guess that is it. 

Mr. Witprne. This money, of course, will not be paid to the hospital 
for its use now. That is the 1954 obligation which the District of 
Columbia has recognized finally. We did not at first recognize it. 
The money, when appropriated, will be paid into the miscellaneous 
receipts account for reimbursement to the United States for services 
rendered by the Freedmen’s Hospital in 1954 for this purpose. 

Mr. Natcuer. Was the entire amount of $137,489 incurred since 

the calendar year 1953? 
_Dr. Heats. No; that was for the fiscal year 1954. The appropria- 
tion was $300,000 at that time and the cost is $437,000. And that was 
due to the fact the cost went from $9 up to $13.44. The actual num- 
ber of inpatient days was very small, about 100 more in 1954 over 
1958; but the rate from $9 to $13.44 accounted for 95 percent of it. 

Mr. Wirson. Is it not true that in the past, at least over some 
years, we did not pay the total cost to the hospital for these patients 
ind whereas they estimated, we will say, $13.44, we failed to ap- 
propriate sufficient money to meet that cost, and they carried the 
patients at a loss over a period of years? 

Dr. Hearn. I was not there that far back. 

Mr. Wuson. If my memory serves me right, we were paying $9 
when their cost was $12, and we never met that. 
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Mr. Witping. That is right. 

Mr. Witson. So this jump is not a sudden jump; it is a case where 
we never met quite the cost. They could not afford not to take they. 
because they had to maintain the hospital. 

Mr. Rasact. I think you are right about it; but I think this fund 
here grows out of what the established rate is and now they are pay. 
ing that same rate to Freedmen’s Hospital. Is that right? 

Mr. Witprne. Yes, sir. 


Tuurspay, Fresruary 23, 1956, 
DrPraARTMENT OF PusLIC WELFARE 
WITNESS 
GERARD M. SHEA, DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Rasavut. The next item in House Document No. 330 is “Public 
welfare.” 

Mr. Fowtrr. This is Mr. Gerard M. Shea. 

Mr. Rapavt. I note the amount set forth is $327,000. 

Mr. Suea. This relates to the National Training School for Boys 
which, you know, is a Federal institution to which the District of 
Columbia juvenile court judge may commit boys. And this is fora 
supplemental for the 1955 fiscal year. 

In 1955, the Welfare budget contained $316,436 for payment for 
the maintenance of boys committed by the juvenile court to the Na- 
tional Training School. The supplemental request for $527,000 
would pay for the maintenance of boys who were at the National 
Training School during the fiscal year 1955. 

The number of boys, fortunately, at the National Training School 
has been decreasing, which we hope will continue. 

Mr. Rasaut. How much has it decreased ? 

Mr. Suea. In December 1954, physically at the National Training 
School for Boys there were 218 boys. In December 1955, there were 
181 boys. I think some of that is due to the fact we are getting more 
older children of the so-called National Training School age who are 
now sent to the Children’s Center at Laurel. We find we have some 
150 boys physically at our Children’s Center now who are 16 years of 
age or over. I think if we had not had that facility, the Training 
School population may have gone up. At least it is a good sign that 
the National Training School population has gone down. 

Mr. Rapavt. Has it really gone down, or is it just a shift of the 
population to someplace else ? 

Mr. Sura. No, sir; it has actually gone down. In June 1955, in the 
total Federal system which includes both the National Training 
School and the other Federal institutions, there were 356 different 
individuals; in December 1955, there were 314. So in the Federal 
system there are less individuals. And this, as I say, is to pay for the 
boys who were physically at the National Training School or in the 
Federal system during 1955. 

Mr. Rasavt. Is that predicated upon an average rate? 

Mr. Suea. Yes. In 1955, the average rate is $4.87 a day. 

Mr. Ranaut. And we were short or delinquent in this amount! 
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Mr. Suga. Yes. The 1956 budget, of course, will be $665,581 which 
we feel will be enough to pay the bill ‘during fiscal 1956. 

Mr. WiILprne. Again, this item is predicated on the fact if the 
money is appropriated it will be reimbursed to the Treasury. 

Mr. Ranaut. We understand. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Xow we will take up this proposed request for $250,000 which has 
not yet been received from the Bureau of the Budget. But we will 
jear you on that at this time to avoid an additional hearing on this 
one item in ease it is submitted. 

(Norr.—The estimate referred to may be found in H. Doc. No. 352.) 

Mr. Sea. You will recall that in fiscal 1956 we were given $129,500 
for additional workers who would be expected to do more constructive 
work with public-assistance recipients and which would be expected 
to reduce the public assistance ADC caseload. This is the aid to 
lependent children program, We were expected to make some sub- 
stantial savings. As a matter of record, we were able to reduce the 
ADC load from 2,448 in December of 1954 to 2,050 on January 31, 
1956. However, at the same time, we found the old-age assistance 
-ategory of assistance and the aid to the totally and permanently dis- 
abled category went up; so that while we were able to cut down the 
dependent “children, we did not save because the other two ¢ ategories 
went up. 

Mr. Ranaut. How much did they go up? 

Mr. Sura. In the 12-month period from November 1954 to Decem- 
ler 1955, the percentage increase in old-age assistance in the District 


of Columbia is approximately 4 percent. 


Mr. Ranavr. How much money would that amount to? 

Mr. Suga. I will have to get that. 

Mr. Ranaut. That would come out of this fund ? 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. Supply that for the record, and supply the other 
amount. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


The amount is $2,221. 


Mr. Suga. Aid to the totally and permanently disabled went up 
/2 percent. The District of Columbia, during the same period, was 
lof the 3 States in the United States that had a substantial decrease 

i the aid to dependent children program. There were only three 
States which had a substantial decrease. In Mississippi they had 
2; New Mexico had 16.8 and Tennessee had 19.7. 

Mr. Ranaut. Is this because you give it more attention ¢ 

Mr. Sura. Yes. Actually this is what we have done. We have 
taken the workers allowed—as you recall we were allowed an addi- 
tional 32 workers, 10 of those workers we made investigators and the 
rest of the workers, 17 in number, are social workers. We divided the 
‘seload virtually in two. The higher paid social workers, namely 
the GS-7"s, our new workers, will concentrate on the aid to depend- 
ent children’s program and the other workers will concentrate on the 
other four ‘ategories of assistance. We feel the greatest potential 
‘or constructive-rehabilitation is in the aid to dependent children pro- 
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gram. As you know, the vast burden in this program is caused by 
the absent father and our investigators, together with our more fre. 
quent followup by social workers and more frequent contacts, which 
we hope will be at least once a month, will be able to reduce that ADC 
program constructively. 

In the remaining categories, old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
aid to the disabled, and general-type assistance we will still have q 
very high caseload. We feel the potential for doing very much re. 
habilitation for people getting old-age assistance is not very good, 
since the average age is over 70, and the totally disabled category 
where the cost is constantly rising, is something we do not feel we 
can do very much about in the Department of Public Welfare. We do 
feel a lot should be done in the attempt to rehabilitate people, but by 
the use of caseworkers alone we do not feel we can reduce the load 
a great deal. Actually that load has gone up from about 700 cases to 
over 2,200 cases in 5 years. Those individuals are screened medically, 

Mr. Rarnavur. Are they screened as to residence in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. Suea. Yes. Their screening is related to employment potential 
for the most part. A doctor as part of a team considers this basic 
eligibility factor. The team thus determines the unemployable factor, 
They determine the totally and permanently disabled element; thus 
they may be eligible for assistance. 

Mr. Razavt. But they must be residents? 

Mr. Suea. Oh, yes, they must be residents, and they must be in need 
and meet the other basic eligibility features. The increase in that 
particular category has offset what we have been able to do in the 
aid to dependent children. 

Mr. Raravt. Have you a breakdown of the $250,000 as to how you 
are going to spend it? 

Mr. Sura. The $250,000 will be related to keeping the public assist- 
ance grants for the balance of the fiscal year 1956 at 78 percent of 
February 1953, prices, so it will apply to all categories of assistance— 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, aid to the disabled, and aid to 
dependent children. 

Mr. Rapavut. How does your program rate compare with the gen- § 
eral program rate of the United States in these categories? 

Mr. Suea. As far as old-age assistance recipients, the District of 
Columbia is second lowest in persons aided per thousand of popula- 
tion of old-age assistance in the entire United States—45 out of every 
thousand people in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Rasaut. Is that because the request for assistance is lower! 

Mr. Suma. We have less requests for assistance and more people 11 
the District of Columbia who are covered by other programs and by 
Federal retirement, civil service, and so forth. 

Mr. Razavt. It does not reflect, then, that we are not treating them 
correctly ? 

Mr. Suea. No, sir; it is just that there are other sources. 


AVERAGE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Rasavut. How is the relative cost ? 
Mr. Suea. In the District of Columbia we pay $53.57; the United 
States average, which includes all areas, is $53.28. On aid to de 
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pendent children, our average grant, which normally would include 
4 mother and 3 children, is $109.03, and the United States average 
is $87.74. 

Mr. Rasaut. The United States average includes some that are 
particularly low ¢ an. ' 

Mr. Sue. It includes the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. They 
are very low. 

Mr. Ranaut. What is the rate there? 

Mr. Suea. The Virgin Islands pays $34.78; Puerto Rico pays $10.54. 

Mr. Razaut. That would reduce the national average. 

Mr. Suea. Yes, 

The District payments are about midway between the highest and 
the lowest. 

Mr. Wirson. About median ? 

Mr. Suea. Yes, sir about midway between the high and the lew. 

Mr. Wirson. Not medium but median. 

Mr. Razsaut. You told the committee when we gave you this money 
last year that you were going to absorb the amount of money your 
budget was reduced and we thought we could save that. What was 
the reason you did not get into it? Did you get started too late on 
the program ? 

Mr. Suea. First, we wanted to get the maximum benefit out of the 
additional funds, and we have had to reorganize the Public Assistance 
Division. We worked on it right after the 1st of July and we de- 
termined to do three things, first, we determined to set up an investi- 
gating unit, second, divide the caseload, and, third, get the positions 
allocated so that we could get the best possible people in them. 

Then, because we are Federal civil service, the jobs had to be writ- 
ten, and because we are civil service, we had to clear with the Civil 
Service Commission. There was a considerable amount of discus- 
sion about what grade these positions would be in, whether they 
would be GS-5 or GS-7. We thought in order to get the maximum 
out of the money we had, we ought to get the best possible workers, 
and finally the Civil Service Commission determined that GS-7 was 
the proper grade. 

Among social workers, there is the problem of recruitment and 
we had that problem. 

Then when we located some additional workers, they had jobs 
elsewhere. They had to give reasonable notice to their employers 
before coming with us. 

Our investigating positions were allocated on the 5th day of July 
and the first man was eligible to report on the 17th of October and 
the 10th investigator was not able to report until the 16th day of 
January, 1956. 

Mr. Ranaut. Then that is the answer. 

Mr. Suea. The new social workers’ positions were allocated to us 
on the 7th of October and the last position was filled on the 16th of 
January. So there was the question of timing involved to fill these 
positions, 

Mr. Razavr. You figure that you will get into this soon and effect 
savings ? 

Mr. Suxa. Yes, sir, we will soon and we will effect savings. 

We think that it will take us about a year to 18 months to effect the 
maximum benefit from these workers. 

73914—56——-3 
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Mr. Natcuer. How many of these additional social workers are 
investigators ? 

Mr. SuHea. Ten of them are investigators and the balance of them 
are social workers. 

Mr. Narcuer. Are they already on the payroll ? 

Mr. Suea. All but three of the vacancies are filled. 

Mr. Rasavut. Thank you, Mr. Shea. 


THurspay, Fresruary 23, 1956, 
DEPARTMENT oF Highways 
WITNESS 
HERBERT A. FRIEDE, ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


Mr. Rasaut. We have next a supplemental item in House Docu- 
ment No. 330 for the Department of Highways, $393,000. 

Mr. Fowter. Mr. Herbert A. Friede, electrical engineer, will justify 
that. 

Mr. Raxsavt. It is stated that this proposed supplemental appro- 
priation is needed for increased costs of electric street lighting. Do 
you have a statement you want to make, Mr. Friede? 

Mr. Friepe. Mr. Rabaut, this increase, of course, is a mandatory 
increase which was created by the Public Utilities Commission rate 
increase which was granted on May 6, 1955, under PUC Order 4184, 
and, of course, the amount of increase needed to meet our obligations 
at the end of the year will be the amount of the deficiency appropria- 
tion which is requested here. 

Mr. Rasavur. What is the number of hours of street lighting per 
day ? 

Mr. Frrepe. The number of hours of burning time in the District 
is 4,034 hours. 

Mr. Rapaut. Per day? 

Mr. Frriepe. Per annum, based on the average burning time, which 
is 15 minutes after sunset, and 30 minutes before sunrise. 

Mr. Raspavut. Would that be for the individual light, 

Mr. Friepe. It is based on the individual light or all lights. 

Mr. Rasavut. And the average of that is how many hours? 

Mr. Friepr. The average of that is 4,034 hours per annum for each 
hight. 

Mr. Razavt. That is about 11 hours per day ? 

Mr. Frrepe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasavur. Do you ever burn them more than 11 hours a day! 

Mr. Friepe. That is correct. 

Mr. Razaut. When would you have more than 11 hours a day! 

Mr. Friepe. During the dead of winter. 

In July and June, they burn the shortest time. 

Mr. Ragzavt. Do they not average out so that it would be less that 
11 hours average ? . 

Mr. Frrepe. No. 

Mr. Razavt. I was just figuring it out as 11 hours. 

Colonel Hunter. It is 11.2 hours. 
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Mr. Frrepe. Yes, 11.2 hours. 

Mr. Rasaut. That is pretty high, is it not? 

Mr. Frreve. No, sir, not necessarily. The length of burning time 
is from 15 minutes after sunset until 30 minutes before sunrise. 

Mr. Rasavut. In the summertime, it is early in the morning and 
late at night, and in the wintertime it is early at night and late in 
the morning, but I would not think that it would average 11.2 hours 
a day. 

Mr. Frrepe. Yes; I think it does. 

The average burning hours is 4,034 hours a light each year. 

Mr. Rasaut. Do you light up a half an hour before sunset ? 

Mr. Frrepe. No. These are all fixed by the astronomical seasons. 
And is 15 minutes after sunset and 30 after sunrise. 

Mr. Razavut. All right. 

What has been obligated for energy cost through January 31? 

Mr. Friepe. Our energy cost is $504,592, and the service charge is 
$1,148,856. 

For the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955, our total expenditure was 
$598,713.34. 

Mr. Rasautr. What is that? 

Mr. Frrepe. Our bill was $598,713.34 for the first 6 months of fiscal 
year 1955, and for the first 6 months of 1956, our total expenditure was 
$764,646. 

Mr. Razaut. What is this amount of $598,000 ? 

Mr. Frrepe. That is for the first 6 months of fiscal year 1955. 


POWER RATE INCREASE 


Mr. Ranaut. What is the cause of that increase ? 

Mr. Frrepe. The PUC rate increase. 

Mr. Ranaut. How much was the rate increase? 

Mr. Frrepe. The rate increase was approximately 25 percent. Of 
course, it fluctuates for the simple reason that our rates for each lam 
is different, and our percentage increase in these 6 months was a 27. 
percent increase. 

Mr. Rasaur. Twenty-seven percent ? 

Mr. Frrepr. Yes, sir; that is correct, over last year. 

Mr. Ranaut. What do they base that percentage of increase on? 

Mr, Frrepe. That, I could not tell you. 

Mr. Rasaut. Twenty-seven percent is a large increase. 

_ Mr. Frrepe. Now, in January 1955, our bill was $107,546.34, and 
in January 1956, which we just paid, it was $137,930.60: That was 
i 330,384.34 increase, or 28.3 percent. 

Mr. Rasaur. We heard when you were up to 27 percent and now 
you are up to 28 percent. 

Mr. Friepe. That is just for 1 month, 

Mr. Rasavut. For 1 month? 

Mr. Frrepe. Yes; for a winter month and for the 12 months’ in- 
crease our estimate is $331,866, and we have been obligated to elimi- 
nate 160-candlepower lamps of low intensity in our alleys and in 
places where the police department has had difficulty, and that cost 
Ws 928,530 per annum, 

Mr. Ranaut. How much is that increase? 

Mr. Frrepr. $28,530. 
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Mr. Rapavt. That is a matter of safety and protection of life? 

Mr. Frrepe. Yes; and we have had a request for that from the 
superintendent of police. 

Then, there were additional lights that we had to put in due to the 
extension and redevelopment of new streets and that amounted to 
$33,594, so that as of June 30 of this year, we will owe more than 
we have appropriated the total amount of $393,990. 

Mr. Natcuer. The Public Utilities Commission granted a 7 percent 
increase for the energy rate, and a 40 percent increase for service 
charges? 

Mr. Frrepe. Yes. 

Mr. Natcuer. Can you tell this committee how much was re. 
quested ? 

Mr. Friepe. By the power company ? 

Mr. Natcuer. Yes. 

Mr. Friepe. No; I could not. 

Mr. Natcuer. You do not know whether they requested a 7 percent 
energy rate increase or a 10 percent rate increase, or just what it was’ 

Mr. Friepe. The energy rate is established by law. We have lan- 
guage in the appropriation which fixes the maximum of 2 cents per 
kilowatt-hour and we are paying 1.34 cents per kilowatt-hour, so we 
are away below the maximum which is permitted by law on the energy 
rate. 

Mr. Natcuer. But you do not know the amounts which were re- 
quested for the energy rate increase or the service charge increase? 

Mr. Friepe. The energy rate increase was very small in compar'- 
son to the service charge because that is based on the investment of 
plant, material, and labor costs. 


SELECTION OF STREETS TO BE LIGHTED 


Mr. Rasavut. Who selects the streets to be lighted ? 

Mr. Friepe. The District government. 

Mr. Rasavut. Who is that? 

Mr. Friepe. Well, the highway department, and the Commis 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Rapavut. Does anybody check up on these fellows when they asi 
for streets to be lighted ? . 

Mr. Friepe. Yes, sir, that is the responsibility of the District o 
Columbia Government and not the power company. BS 

Mr. Ranaut. Why did they light up Delecarlia Boulevard whic! 
has no houses on it? 

Mr. Frrepe. The reason for that was because of the fact that ther 
was a high rate of crime and molestations there, and as the roadway 
was a heavily traveled street in a very respectable neighborhood 1 
was necessary to light the street. 

Mr. Razaut. On this empty street ? 

Mr. Frrepe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. You might as well light up the woods as that place 

Mr. Frrepe. It was a protective measure, for persons who used the 
boulevard. 
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Mr. Rasavur. Is this a connecting parkway ! 

Mr. Frrept. Yes, sir, it comes in off Massachusetts Avenue at West- 
moreland Circle and connects into McArthur Boulevard. This is a 
very heavily traveled highway, and there were a lot of nuisances and 
molestations out there, and it was necessary to light it up, for the 
protection of the people who used the roadway. 


POWER RATE INCREASE AND STREET LIGHT COST 


Mr. Natcuer. At this point in the record, I would appreciate it if 
you would insert the amounts requested for the energy rate increase 
and the service charge increase. You can get that information and 
insert it in the record later. 

Mr. Frrepe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Insert it in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

The last increase in rates granted Potomac Electric Power Co. became effective 
as of May 6, 1955. The company originally filed for an increase in system 
revenues of $5,785,000, of which $4,133,000 was applicable to service in the 
District of Columbia. Included in this latter figure was a proposed increase 


in street lighting revenues of $264,000, or an increase of 19.8 percent, distributed 
as follows: 


Amount Percent 





Electricity charge ‘ 16. 5 
Service charge 21.5 


After public hearings on the company’s application, the Commission approved 
an overall increase in revenues applicable to the District of Columbia of 
$2,741,359, including an increase in street lighting revenues of $241,800, or 18.16 
percent, distributed as follows: 


| Amount Percent 


Electricity charge $25, 600 
service charge 216, 200 





It should be pointed out that prior to filing rate schedules to produce the re- 
quested increase in revenues, the company discussed with the staff of the Com- 
mission the matter of increase in street lighting rates. They had prepared 
studjes to show that an increase of $436,536 in rates for servicing street lights 
was justified, or 39.2 percent. They were advised that such an increase at this 
lime was not looked upon favorably in view of the high percentage of increase 
involved, and the company agreed to file the lower rates which resulted in the 
requested increase of $264,000 referred to above. In view of the fact that the 
rates for servicing street lights had been substantially scaled down from the 
rates believed justified by the company on the basis of the cost of furnishing 
the service, final rates designed to provide an overall increase in revenues in the 
District of Columbia of $2,741,359, instead of $4,133,000 as originally requested, 
reflected the major portion of this reduction in the schedules for residential 
and commercial service. However, the increase in street-lighting revenues as 
finally approved reflected a further reduction from the $264,000 originally 
Tequested to $241,800. 
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Street light costs 


eee 


6 months, P 
6 months, fiscal year 1955 fiscal year Increase I ercent 
1956 nicrease 


$598,713.34 $764, 646.82 | $165, 933. 47 


Percent 
January 1956 Increase increase 


$107,546.34 


For 12 months’ increase 
100 60 candlepower 


IRIN SS foc te ee en ne 
Increase to June 30, 1956 


Appropriated 1956 $1, 390, 828. 0) 
Estimates for 1957 1, 821, 582.00 


THorspay, Fesruary 23, 1956. 
SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS AND SuITs 


WITNESS 
WILLIAM G. WILDING, DEPUTY BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rasaut. There. is also a request in supplemental Document 
No. 330 for the “Settlement of claims and suits,” is the sum of 
$44,708. 

Who is going to talk about that? 

Mr. Witprne. I will do my best to present it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Razavr. I was going to ask you a question but I think I will 
let you tell us about it first. 

Proceed, Mr. Wilding. 

Mr. Witpinc. This amount is for the payment of claims which have 
been settled by the Commissioners under the act of February 11, 149, 
as amended, under which they are authorized to settle claims which 
are due to the negligence of the District in one way or another, either 
by its employees or in its functions. 

They are also authorized, under the amendment to the act, to settle 
claims which arise through the exercise of governmental functions 
in some cases where it is shown that the employees of the District were 
negligent ; for example, as in the operation of a fire engine. 

Mr. Ragpavt. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Rapavt. Are faulty sidewalks immediately repaired after an 
accident occurs ? 

Mr. Witprne. Yes, sir, as promptly as we get actual notice of the 
fact that there is a crack in a sidewarlk or a raised place more than 
three-quarters of an inch high, the Highway Department immediately 
dispatches a crew out there to at least put a little blacktop on it and 
smooth it out. 
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Mr. Rasavut. With favorable weather conditions, you take care 
of it immediately ? 

Mr. Wixp1na. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. What action is taken against an employee who is in- 
volved in an accident for which he apparently is responsible? 

Mr. Witp1ne. I will have to supply that for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

[ have not any specific cases that I can cite to you on that. 

Mr. Ranaut. Supply the answer to that for the record. 

Mr. Wixprnea. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

Where an employee’s negligence has caused an accident, action is taken 
against the employee to reprimand, suspend, or remove him, depending upon 
the circumstances of the particular case. 

Mr. Razavut. What is done about people knocking down trees in 
the District ? 

Mr. Witprne. A tree, or possibly you might include a lamppost, for 
example 

Mr. Razavr. A lamppost, a tree, or a fire hydrant. 

Mr. Wiiptne. They are doing the same thing today in those cases 
that they did when I went to work in the District in 1914. 

My first job was to write a letter to a man who had knocked a light 
pole, stating that he had knocked down a light pole, and please pay 
up or the Government would take action through the Corporation 
Counsel’s Office in police court, and that is generally it. 

Mr. Ranaut. Or he moves out of the District, then ? 

Mr. Witprna. No, sir. If they do, we follow them in cases like 
that. We follow these things up where damage is done to District 
property. 

Mr. Wirson. I have no questions about these claims. I think it 
is to their interest to settle them in the very best manner that they 
can possibly settle them. I do not see any need of asking any ques- 
tions on them myself. 

Mr. Narcuer. Some of these claims seem to have originated in 
the years 1952 and 1953. Have they been settled within the past 
few months, or was an agreement reached several months ago as to 
the settlement of them? | 

Mr. Witptnc. These settlements have all been made since the last 
supplemental by this committee of a like item which was about a 
year ago. 

Mr. Narcuer. About a year ago? 

Mr. Witprne. About a year ago; yes, sir. 

You might see 1951, 1952, and 1953 there. 

Some of these are not merely claims which were presented at the 
door of the District Building but they are those which have arisen 
as a result of suits which were instituted in court, and during the 
pendency of those suits, agreements were made for settlement of them. 

Mr. Narcuer. Some of these claims might have been settled a year 
ago, that is, the amounts at that time agreed upon, but not submitted to 
the committee ? 
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Mr. Wixprna. Yes, sir; that is correct. 
Mr. Narcuer. I just wanted to establish the time element involved. 
Mr, Razavr. Thank you, Mr. Wilding. 


TursvAy, Fepruary 28, 1956 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATIONS 


W. F. NORRELL, Arkansas, Chairman 


MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, Ohio WALT HORAN, Washington 
JOHN J. ROONEY, New York FRANK T. BOW, Ohio 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
WITNESSES 


HARRY M. LIVINGSTON, DISBURSING CLERK 
FREDERICK M. KISSINGER, ASSISTANT DISBURSING CLERK 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE House 


Mr. Norreti., We have with us this morning Mr. Harry Livingston, 
who is disbursing officer for the House of Representatives, and Mr. 
Frederick M. Kissinger, his assistant. At this time we will be glad 
to hear Mr. Livingston regarding the several budget estimates in 
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House Document 338 pending before us for supplemental appropria- 


tions, as follows: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE 
SPECIAL AND SELECT COMMITTEES 
For an additional amount for “Special and select committees”, $400,000. 
STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 


For additional amount for “Stationery (revolving fund)”’, first session, Eighty- 
fourth Congress, $100, to remain available until expended. 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN’S OFFICE 

For an additional amount for “Attending physician’s office’, $1,000. 

FOLDING DOCUMENTS 
For an additional amount for “Folding documents”, $15,000. 

CAPITOL POLICE 

GENERAL EXPENSES 
For an additional amount for “General expenses’, $1,700. 
You may proceed, Mr. Livingston. 

SPECIAL AND SELECT COMMITTEES 


Mr. Livineston. Mr. Chairman, again it is a pleasure to appeal 
before your committee. In justification of the request for these sup- 
plementals in House Document 338 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1956, the first item is contingent expenses of the House for special 
and select committees. This is an additional amount of $400,(00 
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needed to carry us through June 30 for special and select committees. 

As you know, there have been several additional amounts granted 
to the special and select committees and this afternoon on the floor 
there is being brought up an additional amount of $625,000 for the 
Government Operations Committee. If that is passed, our funds 
will be insufficient to carry us through June 30. 

Also, at this time we do not know how many other committees 
might be created between now and the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Norrett. Why do you need all that amount ? 

Mr. Lavineston. The reason is the fact the committees are now 
running at the rate of $145,000 a month and in our fund we have a 
balance as of January 31 of $400,000. So you can readily see, running 
at that rate and with the additional committees being created, we will 
have use for it. 

Of course, if the money is not used, it reverts to the Treasury. 


STATIONERY (REVOLVING FUND) 


Our next request is for an additional amount for the stationery 
revolving fund, first session of the 84th Congress, $100. That is for 
a Member who was elected in December of 1955. Of course, as you 
gentlemen know, we appropriate for 435 Members. 

I might say that the Committee on House Administration, through 
our recommendation, has passed a bill that from now on we can pay 
this out of the contingent fund when this happens so that from now 
on we will not have to come in for a supplemental. 


ATTENDING PHYSICIAN’S OFFICE 


The next item is a limited amount for the Attending Physician’s 
Office, $1,000. 

Mr. Norreti. For what is that? 

Mr. Livinesron. This amount is necessary for the attending physi- 
cian for the purchase of medicines. As you gentlemen all know, with 
the new bioties, and so forth, that have come out, prices have increased 
tremendously. It is a small item, but he needs that for his office. 


FOLDING DOCUMENTS 


The next item is an additional amount for folding documents. This 
$15,000 is in addition to the amount we are asking for the salary 
increases, 

This being an election year, the doorkeeper estimates he will need 
this additional amount to conduct that office with. 

Mr. Horan. I think he is right. 

Mr. Norreti. Why is that necessary, other than just the fact it is 
in election year? 

Mr. Livineston. Well it seems, of course, that the folding room is 
much busier sending out pamphlets and, as you Members know, your 
oflices are contacted more now, I believe, in this past 10 years than 
ever before for requested information, and so forth. 

_ Mr. Norreti. We allowed them a substantial amount for this item 
in the last fiscal year budget, did we not? 

Mr. Livineston. We allowed $125,000 which was appropriated for 
the fiscal year. 
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Mr. Norretxi. You still think they need $15,000 more ? 
Mr. Livingston. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Norre.i. What is the next item ? 


Cartrot Ponice 
GENERAL EXPENSES 


Mr. Lavrneston. The next item is for an additional amount for 
general expenses for the Capitol Police, $1,700. 

Mr. Norrevb. What is that for? 

Mr. Livineston. This amount is requested by the Capitol Police 
Board. As you gentlemen know, we now have a new head and he 
has been improving the service by the mobile radio service which they 
have installed, the teletype service and teletype officer; also the ex- 
penses of the Capitol Police pistol team. 

As you know, most all police departments have pistol teams, and so 
forth, and he seems to have done a very good job with it. 

I have a letter here stating what these expenses are for. 

Mr. Norretzi. We will insert this breakdown in the record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES CAPITOL POLICE, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF, 
Washington, D. C., September 29, 1955. 
Mr. Harry M. Livineston, 
Disbursing Clerk, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I respectfully request, on behalf of the United States Capitol Police 
Board, that the United States Capitol Police annual appropriation be increased 
from the usual $17,900 to $19,600. The additional money would be used to pay 
the following expenses: 


(1) Mobile radio service $726. 00 
(2) Teletype service 309. 60) 
(3) Teletype paper 

(4) Capitol Police pistol team expenses 


1, 700. 0 


Thank you. 
Very truly yours, 
Ropert C. PEARCE, 
Chief, U. 8. Capitol Police. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I would like to comment on that. 

On the House side, since the altercation we had a couple of years 
ago, we have tried to anticipate what it would take to have a good 
police department around here, and we would like to have one. | 
think the Members are entitled to it; the folks who work for us ar 
entitled to it and so are the visitors. The other body knocked it out, 
as you know. We had an item for $174,000 in the bill a couple of 
years ago really to set up a good police department. 

I am for it, but I hate to see them coming in piecemeal this way. 
They should anticipate this and have it in their regular justifications 

Mr. Livrneston. I might say, Mr. Horan, that I have been notified 
to be ready to appear before the Committee on House Administration 
along the lines you have spoken about. They are going to consider 
another bill for a permanent police force up here, and that is going t? 
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be before the Subcommittee on Elections. They are setting the 
hearing now. 

Mr. Norretzi. I agree with the other members of the committee that 
it is a little difficult for us to allow estimates if they are not provided 
in the general fund that we appropriate each year. It looks like 
they ought not to have so many of these little items, unless it is abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mr. Livineston. Mr. Chairman, in justification of this estimate, the 
overall budget is a small item for the Capitol Police Board. Uni- 
forms and equipment all come out of that fund and these are things 
that were done after the regular appropriation was enacted. And, 
as we all know, this mobile radio service, and so forth, is a good thing. 

Mr. Horan. Oh, yes; I would not debate that. 


Pay INcREASES 


Mr. Norrett. Now what about the other estimates before the com- 
mittee for the House of Representatives ? 

Mr. Livineston. The other items are contained in House Document 
No. 341. I might say that these items in most instances are all items 
that were cres ited by ‘Public Law 94, the Increased Pay Act, and also 
by Public Law 242 which this committee passed last year changing the 
titles and making increases in some positions. 


SALARIES OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


As you see, we have requested for salaries of officers and employees 
081,345. 

Mr. Norretxt. List the items for the record that have to do with the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Livineston. Yes, sir. Of that amount, $2,000 we are request- 
ing to raise the Postmaster’s lump sum from $5,000 to $7,000. 

Mr. Norreiu. That is authorized by law, is it? 

Mr. Livinesron. The lump sum is ‘authorized by law. We want to 
increase that from $5,000 to $7,000, because he has run out of funds for 
the extra services there. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you mean the $7,000 is authorized by law ? 

Mr. Livinesron. $5,000 is authorized by law. 

Mr. Roonry. Then your answer to Mr. Norrell was not exactly re- 
sponsive, was it? 

Mr. Livinesron. I said $5,000 was authorized by law. We are 
raising it from $5,000 to $7,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Is not that a matter for the House Administration 
Committee? 

Mr. Livineston. No. This committee always appropriates the 
money. ‘The Committee on House Administration would create the 
Jobs, change the titles, and so forth; but we have never before gone to 
the Committee on House Administration to raise the lump-sum 
allowance, 

Also, part of that $2,000 is due to pay increases for these same em- 
ployees that he would hire as extra employees. 
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MEMBERS’ CLERK HIRE 


For “Members’ clerk hire,” we are asking for $3,100,000. 
came about through the Increased Pay Act. 

Mr. Norreti. And that is authorized by law, is it? 

Mr. Livingston. Yes. 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES OF THE HOUSE 


Under “Contingent Expenses of the House,” $9,300 is for furniture, 
also due to the salary increase. | 

For “Special and select committees,” we are asking for $150,000, 
which is also for the same reason, and for the Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation, $20,000. 

Mr. Norreiu. And that is authorized? 

Mr. Livineston. That is authorized. 

For the “Office of the Coordinator of Information,” the amount is 
$4,160. All of these are for pay increases—attending physician's 
office, $2,160. That is where we raised the men who are assigned here 
$75 per month each. 

Forty thousand dollars for folding documents is for the salary 
increase. Revision of laws is $2,800 and Speaker’s automobile, $700, 

Mr. Norre.u. Refering to the revision of laws, is that authorized by 
the committee? 

Mr. Lavineston. The revision of the laws is a permanent setup. 
This is to pay counsel for the revision of the laws. 

Mr. Norretu. Have they requested that? 

Mr. Livinesron. Yes, sir. 

The Speaker’s automobile is $700; automobile for the majority 
leader, $665, and automobile for the minority leader, $665. 

Mr. Norretu. And that is the amount that the Speaker, the majority 
and minority leaders request? 


CAPITOL POLICE BOARD 


Mr. Livineston. Yes, sir. There is $6,810 for the Capitol Police 
Board. This is the estimate sent to us from the Metropolitan Police 
Department to carry out the pay act. 


OFFICE OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 


For the “Office of the Legislative Counsel” the estimate is $38,000, 
of which $12,000 is disbursed by the Secretary of the Senate and 
$26,000 is disbursed by the Clerk of the House. That is also the Pay 
Act. 


EDUCATION OF SENATE AND HOUSE PAGES 


For the education of Senate and House Pages, the amount is $1,400. 
This was an estimate sent to us by the District of Columbia School 
Board. 

That brings us to the end of the requests for supplemental appr 
priation. 

Mr. Horan. You mean as far as the House is concerned. 

Mr. Livineston. Yes. 
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ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL, BOTANIC GARDENS, GOVERNMENT PRINTING 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Horan. Then, of course, we have the Architect of the Capitol, 
and the Botanic Garden. 

Mr. Norrex. At this point we will insert information we have here 
from the Architect of the Capitol, the Library of Congress, and the 
Superintendent of Documents relative to their requests for supple- 
mental funds to meet increased pay costs. 

(The matters above referred to are as follows :) 


Salaries, Office of the Architect of the Capitol 


App ORIEN wetter Sante ne ncnecacnenmunnan $186, 200 
Expended : July 1, 1955, to Feb. 11, 1956, 16 biweekly pay periods______ *111, 671 


Available balance—Feb. 12, 1956 74, 529 
Estimated expenditures: Feb. 12 to June 30, 1956, 10 biweekly 
pay periods, based on current payroll—all 27 positions filled, 
$8,000 x 10 


Supplemental appropriation requested 


‘Funds for 6 new positions not available until after approval of Legislative Appropria- 
tion Act, 1956, Aug. 5, 1956. Only 21 positions filled during part of this period. 


Salaries and expenses, Botanic Garden 


$214, 100 


131, 823 


Available balance—Feb. 12, 1956 82, 277 
Estimated expenditures: Feb. 12 to June 30, 1956, 10 biweekly 
pay periods, $8,400 x 10 84, 000 


9 
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Library of Congress—Obligations, July 1, 1955, through Jan. 31, 1956 


| 


A iati an : Obligations 
Appropriation ottec | through ? a 
| Jan. 31, 1956 | Ja0. 31, 1956 


Jar, 
Unobli Percent 
nobligated, unobligated 


| Jan. 31, 1956 


Salaries and expenses, Library of Congress: 
Personal services $4, 261, 235 
Anticipated supplemental 283, 064 | 

Total, personal services..................| 4,544,209 | $2,639,674 | $1,904,625. 

Other allotments. --.----------------------- 598, 765 | 414, 976 183, 789 


1 5, 143, 064 3, 054, 650 2, 088, 414 | 








Salaries and expenses, Copyright Office: 
Panne) Cer ViOeR. A. oo on nn ckekccddenacccds 1, 084, 460 | 
Anticipated supplemental 80, 415 


Total, personal services 1, 164, 875 
Other allotments 73, 600 








Total 1, 238, 475 
Salaries and expenses, Legislative Reference 
Service: ; 
Personal services 951, 050 
Anticipated supplemental 70, 055 








Total, personal services. -...-........-... 1, 021, 105 
I IEE ot cc ceescniicnctcccionn 33, 827 


1, 054, 932 434, 982. 





Salaries and expenses, distribution of catalog 
cards: 

Personal services. ----- ‘ 700, 461 |__. 

Anticipated supplemental _.. Srna 52, 359 |__. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Total personal services -- lee ad 2, 820 | 453, 309 | 299, 511 
Other allotments-.--___- eeu 539 | 400, 996 | 248, 543 | 





PN ic cerenn ices . acl , 402, 359 | 854, 305 548, 054 | 





Books for the blind: 
Personal services , : ss 
Anticipated supplemental shite tate 6, 678 | 


Total personal services : x5 7 95, 861 | 55, 866 | 
Other allotments-_------------ — 910, 817 218 


NE ookcenaseee i Faciieee 1, 006, 678 


Books for the Supreme Court . es 25, 000 
General increase of Library of Congress - ---- 300, 000 226, 858 
Increase of the Law Library -- = 90, 000 7, 244 


Total, personal services a ‘ , 578, 960 | 400 
Total, other allotments _-_- 2, 681, 548 1, 992, 519 389, 029 


Grand total_.---.--- i E a , 260, 508 | 6, 408, 919 3, 851, 589 


1 $308,379 indicated in estimates less $25,315 being absorbed equals $283,064 amount of supplemental 
actually requested for pay increases. 


Salaries and expenses, Office of Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, fiscal year 1956 

The following amounts are actual and estimated obligations for the currell 
fiscal year, in relation to the current appropriation for the Office of Super: 
tendent of Documents : 
iii selene laces shnteatiniitanhs $2, 850, 0" 
Actual obligations for 7 months, as of Jan. 31, 1956 , G51, 
Estimated obligations for the last 5 months ending June 30, 1956____ 1, 285, 4” 

Mr. Norreu. If there are no further questions, thank you gentle 
men very much. : 

Mr. Livineston. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, it is always a pleasure to appear before you. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON GENERAL GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


GEORGE W. ANDREWS, Alabama, Chairman 


GEORGE H. MAHON, Texas IVOR D. FENTON, Pennsylvania 
HARRY R. SHEPPARD, California FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Jr., New 
J. VAUGHAN GARY, Virginia York 

LOUIS C. RABAUT, Michigan EARL WILSON, Indiana 

JOHN F. SHELLEY, California BENJAMIN F. JAMES, Pennsylvania 


Monpay, Frsruary 27, 1956. 


COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT SECURITY 
WITNESSES 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

LOYD WRIGHT, CHAIRMAN 

ELWYN DARDEN, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 

DOUGLAS R. PRICE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


Mr. Anprews. The committee will come to order. We are glad to 
have with us our distinguished colleague, the Honorable Francis 
Walter of Pennsylvania, who is a member of the Judiciary Committee, 
and chairman of the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

We have before us an appropriation estimate in House Document 
No. 330 for the Commission on Government Security, which reads as 
follows: 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $200,000, and said 
appropriation shall remain available until March 31, 1957.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to carry out the ob- 
jectives of the act of August 9, 1955 (Public Law 304). The Commission which 
has been recently organized has determined that a staff of approximately 80 
employees will ultimately be required to accomplish its program. Consequently, 
the Commission proposes that the amount of $50,000 appropriated under the 
Legislative Appropriation Act, 1956, be supplemented in order that the projected 
level of operation may be achieved by the close of this fiscal year. The Com- 
Iission plans to request a further supplemental for fiscal year 1957 as soon as 
the requirements can be better determined. 

Mr. Walter, do you care to make a statement ? 

Mr. Waurer. Mr. Chairman, I will make a brief statement, and 
then our distinguished chairman, who is an ex-president of the 
American Bar Association and who has been very actively working on 
this supplemental for some time, will proceed. : 

The Commission, as you know, was formed as the result of an act 
of Congress last year. 

We were rather slow in getting underway because of our desire to 
get the very best people we possibly could find to do this job. 

As you know, there is a very close question of when security should 
be overlooked because of the rights of individuals, and, as I say, it is 
a’ very important question, and in order to reach a conclusion as to 
what the procedures in our security measures should be in the future, 
we are going to have to have a staff or experts to examine the laws and 
the regulations as they now pertain to this particular field. 

We have succeeded in getting some men on leave from various in- 
stitutions, and we believe that we have gotten together the kind of 
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ats 8° who will come up with an objective report which can and 
probably will be the basis for legislation. 

Too long has this question been one of combined legislative and 
Executive order. It seems to me that the Congress of the United 
States charged with the responsibility should itself lay down the 
ground rules, and if we did it now, we would be legislating in the 
dark. 

The only way be can possibly determine these two questions as to 
what course to pursue is by making a most careful analysis of ap 
plicable statutes and Executive orders and that can only be done by 
outstanding people. 

We are quite fortunate in having had selected to the Commission 
Mr. Wright who, as I said, is past president of the American Bar 
Association and who is a very distinguished lawyer. Under his very 

capable leadership a desirable worthwhile job will be performed. 

The Committee, by unanimous vote, selected Mr. Wright as its 
Chairman. We believe that we can do a constructive and a very im- 
portant job, but we are going to have to have a competent staff, and 
Mr. Wright will explain to you just exactly how many people we 
will need and the type of people we will need and the type of work 
we expect to do. 

Mr. Anprews. This Commission was created by Public Law 304, 
1st session, 84th Congress, in August 1955? 

Mr. Watrer. That is right. 


LIFE OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Anprews. What is the life of the Commission under the statute! 

Mr. Watrer. It expires not more than 90 days after December 31, 
1956. 

You see, the reason for that date was in order to avoid any possi- 
bility of the charge of politics. As the bill came over from the Senate 
it would expire just on the eve of the election and the House, in its 
wisdom, moved to a date beyond the election, so that there will not 
be the possibility of a report coming out that could be used improperly. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you think that the work that the Commission 
has cut out for itself can be completed by the 31st of December, 1956, 
or do you think it will be necessary for the Congress to extend the life 
of the Commission ? 

Mr. Watrer. If you had asked that question when this session of the 
Congress first conv ened, I would have said, “Yes.” I am afraid that 
we are now going to be about 60 days behind. That is only my gues. 
It might well be that we can complete the work. We have a very 
eager ‘staff who are anxionus to do the job and then get back to their 
regular work. 

Mr. Anprews. Are the members of the staff mostly lawyers? 

Mr. Water. Yes; the members of the staff are mostly lawyers. 
and professional people. We have one man on the staff who wrote 
a book on constitutional law, and we have the dean of one of the best 
law schools in America, people of that type. 

Mr. Anprews. Did the bill come out of your Judiciary Committee! 

Mr. Water. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Are there any questions that any member of the 
committee would like to ask Congressman Walter? 
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Mr. Fenton. How many are there on this Commission ? 
Mr. Waurer. There are 12; 4 of them appointed by the President, 
4by the Vice President and 4 appointed by the Speaker. 


PURPOSE OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Anprews. Is the purpose of this Commission more or less that 
of an advisory Commission for the Judiciary Committee ? 

Mr. Watter. No, for the Congress, 

Mr. Anprews. For the Congress? 

Mr. Water. Yes, and the executive branch, because, as you know, 
the executive branch has been issuing many orders with respect to 
security. 

The FBI has certain standards; the Civil Service Commission has 
standards and all of the agencies have standards and the Committee 
on Un-American Activities has rules, and the Senate committees have 
rules, and it is just a question of whether or not the Commission can 
devise something that is uniform, that will be known by everybody 
and that will be adequate. We are not so certain that what has been 
done has been in the best interests of the United States. 

Mr. Anprews. Will this Commission make any study of the question 
of prosecuting witnesses who fail to answer questions when they appear 
before congressional committees ? 

Mr. Water. Yes, sir. We will undoubtedly look into the question 
of abuses of privilege under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Anprews. It seems like it is impossible to get convictions of 
witnesses who refuse to answer questions when they appear before 
congressional committees. 

Mr. Watrer. I think that is because so many members of the ADA 
are on the bench. 

Mr. Anprews. The Americans for Democratic Action ? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes. The trouble is certain circuit courts of appeals 
lean over backwards to reverse convictions. It is such an outrageous 
thing that the Department of Justice on the insistence of your humble 
servant insisted on presenting a matter to a full court to review a 
decision. I invite you to look at the background of the two judges 
that set aside this conviction. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Waurer. Of course, we are going very far afield and you cannot 
deal with personalities such as we are compelled to deal with until the 
last great day. However, we can write the kind of rules that are going 
to make it difficult for people to continue to ignore the mandates of 

ongress, 

Mr. Anprews. Regardless of the rules, the whole question seems to 
me to depend upon the type of judges you have to pass on those rules. 

We will hear you now, Mr. Wright. You are Chairman of the 
Commission ? 

Mr. Wrigut. Yes, sir. 


73914—56——_-4 
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STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN WRIGHT 


Mr. Chairman, as I have stated, I have a written statement. 

I want to say that in a rather active career of dealing with peopl: 
who have devoted a great deal of their time to the public service that 
it has never been my pleasure or honor to be connected with a grou) 
of 12 people that have a deeper desire to do a good job. 

Mr. Anprews. That. is, than the members of the Commission / 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You have 12 commissioners? 

Mr. Wricnr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the salary of the commissioners? 

Mr. Wricur. None. 

Mr. Anprews. They receive no salary ? 

Mr. Wricur. We get $50 a day, I think. It costs us about $100, 

Mr. AnpDrews. You are to be commended for giving that much of 
your time to it. 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Wricut. I would like to put into the record the names of thos 
appointed to the Commission. There were 4 appointed by the Pres- 
dent, including 2 officials of the executive branch: The Honorable 
Louis S. Rothschild, Under Secretary for Transportation, Depart- 
ment of Commerce; the Honorable Carter L. Burgess, Assistant 
Secretary of Defense; Franklin D. Murphy, M. D., chancellor of the 
University of Kansas; the Honorable James P. McGranery, former 
Attorney General of the United States, from Pennsylvania. 

There were 4 appointed by the Vice President, including 2 Senators: 
The Honorable Norris Cotton of New Hampshire; the Honorable 
John Stennis of Mississippi; Dr. Susan B. Riley, of Nashville, Tenn 
She is a professor of English in Peabody College. 

I was also appointed by the Vice President. 

There were 4 appointed by the Speaker of the House, including 2 
Members of Congress: The Honorable Francis E. Walter, our distir- 
guished Congressman from Pennsylvania; the Honorable William i. 
McCulloch, of Ohio; Mr. James L. Noel, Jr., a lawyer from Houston, 
Tex.; the Honorable Edwin L. Mechem of Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

Mr. Mechem, you may recall, was Governor of the State of Nev 
Mexico. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF COMMISSION 


The responsibilities of the Commission are: To study and to analyz 
the statutes, Executive orders, and other regulations and directives 
relating to the entire Government security program ; 

Second, to study and investigate the manner in which these au: 
thorities are administered and implemented ; 

I think we have to remember that much, if not all of the preset! 
legislation was piecemeal, 
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You gentlemen can verify the strain and stress of trying to plug 
up this hole and that hole as the conditions developed. ‘The over- 
lapping jurisdiction of the applicable orders, etc., in my opinion, will 
be one of the best things that we can cure, but it is going to take a 
vreat amount of investigation to get them all. 

Mr. Anprews. Now, you plan to study these questions and then 
make recommendations to the Congress? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. They will go through the Judiciary Committee for 
whatever action that Committee sees fit to take? 

Mr. Wricut. Your mandate tells us to prepare legislation or to pro- 
pose legislation. That, of course, will be in the latter stages. We 


have first to hunt out all of these orders, and I take the view, and I 


think each member of the Commission does, Mr. Chairman, that so 
long as we are dealing with procedural matters, we cannot content 
ourselves with the law that is effective today, because procedure goes 
back further. 

We have to take the position and I have the conviction that too many 
of the American people fail to realize that a cold war is, perhaps, 
worse than a shooting war and we generally have not yet recognized 
ihe dangers of our present situation. At the same time, I think that 
it is practically common knowledge that in many instances the Gov- 
crmment’s side of a controversy in the area of security is never pre- 
sented to the people. 

Mr. Wavrer. May I interrupt at that point and go off the record ? 

Mr. ANpRews. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. ANprews. All right; back on the record. 

Mr. Wrictr. I think it is very important that we do whatever is 
necessary to instill confidence and to keep confidence in Government. 
To me, that is a part of security, and that example is on the one side. 

On the other hand, I have read a lot of reports where for some reason 
a superior did not want a man and it was easy to accuse him on 
hearsay evidence, and the man has been dismissed. That is something 
that ought to be cured. 

Then we have things, Mr. Chairman, that bother me a great deal in 
your private industry, such as the incident of labor union control. 
We have to work out something where if a labor union man is guilty 
of subversion, we do not have to disclose the whole private records of 
a to a union boss in order to get rid of him as a security 
rISK, 

| simply throw in one or two of these things to show you the con- 
ception that we have of our responsibilities to the Congress under its 
mandate, and when all of that is done, we are to make such reports and 
recommendations as may be necessary to protect the national security 
in balance with the rights of the individual. 

Initially, there was but $50,000 appropriated which has been used 
‘0 defray our initial costs and current expenses, but it is now possible 
'0 make a reasonable estimate of the total amount which will be 
required to carry us through the end of this fiscal year. 
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Mr. AnpRews. The fiscal year or the calendar year ? 

Mr. Wricur. The fiscal year. 

Mr. ANnprRews. Your Commission will wind up under the statute 
90 days after the 31st of December 1956. 

Mr. Wricur. Yes; but we are required to put in our supplemental 
request until June 30 and then come back at you again, as I under. 
stand the rule; is that correct ? 

Mr. Darpen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pricer. The Commission estimates that a supplemental appro- 
priation of $200,000 will be necessary to carry out our responsibilities 
until July 1. 

Mr. Wricur. This would provide for a staff of approximately 6) 
persons. We anticipate that as many as 80 persons may be needed to 
carry out its duties as outlined above. However, it is not felt that 
more than 60 persons can be recruited by the fourth quarter. 


BREAKDOWN OF ESTIMATED EXPENSES 


The individual items contained in our request are: “01 Personal 
services, positions other than permanent, $147,000,” to provide for 
a staff of approximately 60 employees of the Commission. 

When we get the deans of law schools and when we get the type 
of lawyers and engineers and research men we want, we cannot get 
them except we pay them at least sufficient so that they can come 
here and establish residences and break even or somewhere near break 
even. 

We have under item No. 2, $19,000 for travel. 

It is estimated that this will cover the cost of 3 meetings of the 
Commission, 5 investigators in the field in travel status for much of 
the fourth quarter, taxi fares and field travel by the Commissioners 
and staff members, including their expenses. 

The third item is communication services, $4,900. 

This necessitates, of course, the installation and maintenance of 
telephone equipment, long-distance calls, telegrams and related con- 
munication expenses. 

Then the estimate for printing and reproduction is $3,300. 

With a Commission of 12, and with a large staff, we will havea 
great deal of printing and reproduction to do in the normal course 
of our labor. 

The amount for other contractual services is $7,300. 

That is contemplated to cover court reporting services and services 
performed by other agencies, such as partitioning of offices, painting, 
electrical work and administrative assistance on personnel processing, 
payroll and kindred subjects; 08 is supplies and materials for which 
we estimate $2,500; 09 is equipment which we estimate at $14,100. 

Estimates furnished by another Government agency indicate the 
cost of setting up a class A secretarial office to be $2,422.29 and that 
for a class A executive office, to be $1,190.61. 

Although these figures would indicate a total cost of $36,000 to com- 
pletely equip 10 executives and their secretaries with new equipment, 
the Commission anticipates that it will be able to equip a staff of a 
many as 60 persons at a total cost of $14,000. 

This proposes the use of equipment on loan from other agencies 
with a minimum of reconditioned and new equipment. 
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I might interpolate that we have been exceedingly fortunate in 
having Mr. Douglas Price who is our executive secretary, here work- 
ing for us and that he has been able to get the use of a great many 
facilities on loan from other departments of the Government. 

It has implemented our getting in business tremendously. 

Since we do not have an experience record, these estimates are the 
results of our best thinking in the light of our known and anticipated 
needs. I can assure you, however, that I speak for every member 
of the Commission when I assure your committee that maximum 
henfits will be obtained from funds available to and used by the Com- 
mission on Government Security. 

I would like permission, sir, to file this statement if I may. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN LLOYD WRIGHT, COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT SECURITY 


The Commission on Government Security was established by Public Law 
204 of this Congress, which was approved August 9, 1955. This law provides 
for the appointment of 12 Commissioners, and for a staff necessary to carry 
out the responsibilities of the Commission. 

The Commissioners have been appointed, on a bipartisan basis, as provided 
by the statute: 

(1) Four by the President, including two officials of the exeeutive branch: 
The Honorable Louis S. Rothschild, Under Secretary for Transportation, De- 

partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

The Honorable Carter L. Burgess, Assistant Secretary of Defense, Washington 

25, D. C. 

Franklin D. Murphy, M. D., chancellor, University of Kansas, Lawrence Kans. 
The Honorable James P. McGranery, Hotel Warwick, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(2) Four by the Vice President, including two Senators: 
The Honorable Norris Cotton, United States Senate. 
The Honorable John Stennis, United States Senate. 
Loyd Wright, Wright, Wright, Green, and Wright, 111 West Seventh Building, 
Suite 1125, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Susan B. Riley, Ph. D., 1602 18th Avenue, South, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

. 3) Four by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, including 2 Members 

of Congress: 

The Honorable William M. McCulloch, House of Representatives. 

The Honorable Francis E. Walter, House of Representatives. 

Mr. James L. Noel; Jr., Shell Building, Houston, Tex. 

The Honorable Edwin L. Mechem, 1220 Simms Building, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

The responsibilities of the Commission are: (1) to study and analyze the 
Statutes, executive orders, and other regulations and directives relating to the 
entire Government security program; (2) to study and investigate the manner 
in which these authorities are administered and implemented; and (3) as a 
result of its study, to make such reports and recommendations as may appear 
hecessaryt 0 protect the national security and to insure the rights of individuals. 

Included in the Legislative Appropriations Act of 1956 (Public Law 242, 84th 
Cong.) was our initial appropriation of $50,000, which is being used to defray 
our initial costs and current expenses, but it is now possible to make a reasonable 
estimate of the total amount which will be required to carry us through the end 
of this fiscal year. 

The Commission estimates that a supplemental appropriation of $200,000 will 
be hecessary to carry out its responsibilities under Public Law 204. 

This would provide for a staff of approximately 60 persons. The Commission 
anticipates that as many as 80 persons may be needed to carry out its duties as 
outlined above. However, it is not felt that more than 60 persons can be 
recruited by the fourth quarter. 
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The individual items contained in our request are: 


Personal Services: Positions other than permanent $147, 009 
To provide for a staff of approximately 60 employees of the 
Commission. 
19 
It is estimated that this wiil cover the cost of 3 meetings 
of the Commission, 5 investigators in the field in travel status 
for much of the 4th quarter, taxi fares, and field travel by 
the Commissioners and staff members, including their 
expenses. 
RERUN TUITE cAI WIN oO nica in eiigiee umicnmiinibinme inane ce meaes 
Installation and maintenance of telephone equipment, long- 
distance calls, telegrams, and related communications expenses 
are estimated to total the above amount. 
Printing and reproduction 
Routine printing and reproduction costs, in addition to the 
cost of the preparation and printing of Commission reports 
during this period, are estimated in the above amount. 
Other contractual services 
Included in this figure are items such as court reporting 
services, and services performed by other agencies, such as 
partitioning of offices, painting, electrical work and adminis- 
trative assistance on personnel processing, payroll, ete. 
Supplies and materials___._.__________ 2 500 
This amount is expected to cover the cost of office supplies. 
Equipment 14, 0%) 
Estimates furnished by another Government agency indi- 
eate the cost for setting up a class A secretarial office to 
be $2,422.29 and that for a class A executive office to be 
$1,190.61. Although these figures would indicate a total cost 
of $36,129 to completely equip 10 executives and their secre- 
taries with new equipment, the Commission anticipates that 
it will be able to equip a staff of as many as 60 persons at a 
total cost of $14,000. This proposes the use of equipment on 
loan from other agencies with a minimum of reconditioned 
and new equipment. 
1S “Tene ead eerie... dl Sel eee 2, 00 
This estimate is to cover social-security payments. 

Since we do not have an experience record, these estimates are the results of 
our best thinking in the light of our known and anticipated needs. [I know, 
however, that I speak for every member of the Commission when I assure your 
committee that maximum benefits will be obtained from funds available to and 
used by the Commission on Governent Security. 

Mr. Anprews. Your request now is for $200,000, and you have had 
$50,000, which will make a total of $250,000. 

Mr. Wrient. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Reporter, put this second green sheet in the 
record at this point. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, COMMISSION ON GOVERNMENT SECURITY 


Obligations by object 


Presently Revised 
available estimate 
fiscal year fiscal year 


Difference 
fiscal year 


Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 

01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent 
02 Travel 5 

03 Communications services 


07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

15 Taxes and assessments 











Mr. Anprews. How often do you have meetings of the full Com- 
mission, Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Wrieut. We have had, so far, 3 Commission meetings and 2 
subcommittee meetings. 

Mr. Anprews. Where do you meet, here in Washington ? 

Mr. Wrient. Yes,sir. We have an office in the GAO Building, the 
old Hoover Commission quarters. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that the new GAO Building? 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. All right, Mr. Gary. 


OVERLAPPING OF JURISDICTION 


Mr. Gary. Our committee recommended, just a few days ago $350,- 
(00 for the Subversive Activities Control Board for the fiscal year 
1957. 

Is there any overlapping of duties between that Board and your 
Commission ? 

Mr. Wrieut. I think none at all. I think ours will be a study of 
procedural matters. I understand it is entirely different, Congress- 
ian, a different matter. 

Mr. Gary. That is, the duties of the two Commissions are different ? 

Mr. Wricur, Yes. 

Ours is an objective study of the procedures involved and an ex- 
amination of how the present laws work, and then it is syphoned 
through the staff and task force and it comes back to the Commis- 
sion and then it goes from the Commission to Congress with proposals 
for improvement. 

_Mr. Price calls my attention to the fact that the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board will be one of the groups that we will study what 
they are doing and how they are doing it. , 
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COST OF COMPLETING STUDY 


Mr. Gary. How much do you anticipate that this job will cost? 

Mr. Wricut. Well, I can only say that being a little acquainted 
with what the Hoover Commission did, they had approximately 
$3,200,000 as I remember it, or something over $3 million, and it 
would be my best judgment, sir, that if we could complete this job 
and do the kind of a job we ought to do under your mandate, it wil] 
cost us at least $2 million. 

You see, we have to go into private industry. We have rules and 
regulations laid down, but primary and subcontractors are each in- 
terpreting them in their own way. They do not have the benefits 
of FBI reports, so that you have a divergence of application of the 
same rule, and it seems to me that if we are going to accomplish any- 
thing we have to try for uniformity. 

Mr. Gary. Your Commission automatically expires in December 
of this year. You will not be able to spend $2 million during this 
year ? 

Mr. Wricur. No, we will not be able to do the job, in my opinion, 
if we have to complete it by December 31, and I am resting securely 
in the belief that the Congress having mandated us to do this work, 
unless it is convinced that we are not working, will want to give us 
sufficient time to complete it. 

Mr. Gary. This $250,000 you estimate will carry you up until July 
1? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Then you will have to come back for a supplemental 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Wrieur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. You have not filed any request for the fiscal year 1957 
as yet? 

Mr. Wricut. No, sir; not yet. They have advised us that we have 
to get in an application by Thursday. I do not see how we can in- 
telligently until we see how successful our field forces are in sifting 
out the manner in which the various security regulations are complied 
with. 

Mr. Gary. You are asking in this supplemental request for $200, 
000. In the language it states: 


* * * and said appropriation shall remain available until March 31, 1957. 


What is the reason for that language? 

Mr. Price. There is a phasing out period of 3 months. The report 
will be made on the 31st of December, but we have to get the furn- 
ture back, and get people off the payroll and put the office in order the 
way we found it. 

Mr. Gary. But if you think that you are going to have to come back 
for more money, that language would not mean anything. 

Mr. Wricut. It would have to be a precedent for whatever extel- 
sion Congress gave us. As I understand, this was contemplated t0 
permit us to change the building over. 

Mr. Price. Will the Congressman please indicate which documetl 
he is reading from ? 

Mr. Gary. I am reading from the communication of the President 
requesting these funds, House Document 330. That language woul 
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‘ndicate that you expect this $250,000 to be enough to complete the 
entire job. aoe ; 

Mr. Wricut. We should eliminate this language if that is the case. 

That $200,000 runs the Commission to the first of July. I have 
been interviewing people for weeks, getting ready to send staff mem- 
bers out in the field. 1 do not find that language here. 

Mr. Anprews. It is up near the top, that small print up here. 

Mr. Wrient. I do not have those things in private practice. It 
should have been December 31, 1956. 

Mr. Darpen. The statute says, not to exceed 90 days after submis- 
sion of the final report. That would explain the March 31, 1957 date. 

Mr. Gary. But the point I am making is, that language would indi- 
cate that this is your total request, and that you want to carry it over 
until the affairs of the Commission are settled, but now you say you 
will not have any carryover, that the entire $200,000 will be expended 
in this fiscal year and you will be back asking for more supplemental 
funds for the fiscal year 1957. I just want to get some idea as to 
what this entire study will cost. 

Mr. Fenton. Mr. Gary has covered some of the things I have in 
mind. 


OVERLAPPING OF JURISDICTION 


Is there any overlapping of jurisdiction here ? 

Mr. Wrieut. There is none that I know of. 

We have volunteer organizations that are trying to study the prob- 
lem but they do not have the facilities, and they do not have the power 
of subpena. There is no Government overlapping that I know of 
except, perhaps, as some Senator, Congressman, or some official sees 
something that is needed and anticipates the need, but I am entirely 
certain that there is no overlapping by any constituted body of the 
(rovernment in any branch. 

Mr. Fenton. What are your people limited to in your investiga- 
tions, to Just Government employees? 

Mr. Watrer. No; the entire question of security. 

Mr. Wricur. The mandate of the Congress tells us to investigate 
the procedures applicable to security of the whole Government and 
ecessarily the encroachment of the coercive power of Government 
on an individual as a fact of that investigation. In that connection 
the protection of the security is necessary and it goes into so many 
avenues that it is very difficult to completely describe it in a few words. 

Mr. Watrer. I think it might be well to point out the fact that 
different industries that engage in the manufacture of strategic ma- 
terials have different procedures with respect to the screening of pros- 
pective employees and our attention has been called to the fact that a 
company discharges a man because he does not meet their security 
regulations. The next day he is employed by somebody else doing the 
Sune type of work, whose security regulations are entirely different. 
Now, 1 of 2 things is wrong there. Either the person engaged in 

ls strategic work is the wrong kind of employee or the company that 
Het him out has adopted a procedure which is not in the best interests 

f our citizens. 

Mr. Fenton. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Warer. Yes. I just wanted to clarify that. 
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Mr. Fenton. Your jurisdiction pertains to any Government person. 
nel or to anybody in private industry who is engaged in the produc. 
tion of material for the Government ? 

Mr. Waurer. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. That is the governmental side of it? 

Mr. Watrer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. There is no reason, as I see it, why we should not 
have one set of ground rules to determine loyalty to this Government, 

Mr. Water. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. And once you adopt those ground rules, let them 
apply to Government employees or private employees who are en- 
gaged in sensitive activities. 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. And it is your mission to come up with suggestions 
for the Congress of the United States to take action? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Let me get this one matter straight again: 

You want $250,000 to finance this agency through June 30, 1956! 

Mr. Wrient. Absolutely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You have received $50,000, and you are requesting 
from this committee $200,000 at the present time? 

Mr. Wricut. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. And your Commission expires, under the lay, 
December 31, 1956? 

Mr. Wrieut. 1957. 

Mr. Price. March 31, 1957. 

Mr. Wricut. The report has to be filed at the end of December this 
year, and the Commission expires 90 days after the date of filing the 
report. 

Mr. Anprews. You plan to request a further supplemental for the 
fiscal year 1957 as soon as the results can be better determined ! 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Wricnt. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee. 


Monpay, Ferpruary 27, 1956. 
CORREGIDOR-BATAAN MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


HON. EMMET O’NEAL, CHAIRMAN 
CAPT. SAMUEL G. KELLY, UNITED STATES NAVY, RETIRED, ACTING 
AS ASSISTANT TO MR. O’NEAL 


Mr. Anprews. We have with us now Hon. Emmet O’Neal, Chal 
man of the Corregidor- Bataan Memorial Commission. 

Mr. O’Neal is a distinguished attorney here in Washington and 
former Member of Congress from Kentucky. 

Mr. Reporter, I wish you would insert in the record at this pout 
the top of page 10 of House Document No. 330, dealing with the 
Corregidor- Bataan Memorial Commission. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows :) 
“Corrgecipork BaraaNn Memoriat CoMMISSION 


“SALARIES AMD EXPENSES 


“For eapenses necessary to carry out the provisions of the Act of 
August 15, 1958, as amended (67 Stat. 366 and 69 Stat. 589), $61,000, 
to remain available through June 30, 1957.” 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to provide funds to the 
Corregidor Bataan Memorial Commission for expenses in connection with a 
study relating to erection of a memorial on Corregidor Island to the Philip- 
pine and American servicemen who lost their lives while serving in the Philip- 
pines during World War II. 

The Commission is authorized to accept gifts for the purpose of preparing plans 
as well as for construction and other expenses of the memorial. The appro- 
priation requested pursuant to the act of August 9, 1955 (Public Law 298), is 
to provide for a full-time executive secretary and other expenses of the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Anprews. All right, Mr. O’Neal, do you have a statement for 
us! 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr, O’Neat. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I think I should 
give to you a brief background of what the Corregidor-Bataan Memo- 
rial Commission is. It will probably take about 5 minutes. 

Mr. ANprews. We will be glad to hear you. 

Mr. O’Neau. If the committee does not object, I would like to read 
this statement to you. I think the item in the budget will not take 
too long to present because it is a small amount. 

The Philippines became a soverign nation on July 4, 1946. On 
October 12, 1947, the United States, at a formal ceremony returned to 
the Philippines the last bit of Philippine soil which had been under its 
control—the island of Corregidor. At the ceremony on Corregidor, 
when the American flag was lowered and the Philippine flag raised, 
the American Ambassador said in part: 

Today the United States of America conveys to the Republic of the Philippines 
the last tangible bit of America, the island of Corregidor. It is right that this 
be done. But in a deeper sense, Bataan and Corregidor do not belong solely to 
any one country, even to the heroic Philippines. * * * there is more to this hal- 
lowed spot than we here convey, and it is that which belongs to the ages and to 
all men who believe in human liberty. Nations yet unborn will strive for free- 
(lom and receive strength and courage from nearby Bataan. Men now living 
and yet to be born will carry on inspired by the true meaning of Corregidor. 

rhis spot will tell the story to oppressed and groping people how they, too, can 
attain liberty by devotion to the democratic way of life. 

Bataan and Corregidor will ever be beams to guide liberty-loving people of 
Asia and of the world to a way of life which will bring the greatest good to the 
ereatest number. May they light the way to freedom for millions who are 
seeking that which Bataan and Corregidor so sublimely represent. 
| America perhaps was never more emotionally stirred than by the 

uulletins of the retirement of the small and inadequately equipped 
American and Filipino troops into the Province of Bataan. On 

29 Phy ‘ : u . . 
nearby Corregidor Island, all that was left of American authority 
‘as crowded into Malinta tunnel and the Capitol of the Philippine 
overnmens became Corregidor when President Quezon established 

us office there. Words of encouragement came from the American 
people through President Roosevelt, but it was soon evident that death 
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and defeat were inevitable. The exhaustion of human endurance rp. 
sulted in surrender. No drama in American or Filipino history 
equalled the day by day story of that tragic finale on Bataan and 
Corregidor. General MacArthur, our great Commander in the Pa- 
cific said: 

I shall always seem to see a vision of grim, gaunt, ghastly men, unafraid. 


Bataan and Corregidor fired the emotions of America and initiated 
the greatest feat of arms in the history of the world—the war in the 
Pacific. The sole exception is the comparable American effort jy 
invading Europe. 

We do not yet appreciate how outstanding in all world history was 
the war in the Pacific and it is that which we are trying to keep alive 
and to memorialize. 

Our efforts extended from Guadalcanal to many miles north of 
Tokyo. Our actual battle line in the Pacific was over 8,000 miles— 
a battleline of equal distance through Europe would have reache( 
from the northern part of Greenland to past the Cape of Good Hoye. 

This generation can hardly realize the immensity of our effort and 
‘an less evaluate its importance to the course of future human events. 
In our school histories we were impressed by the great battles of the 
past. The Spanish Armada consisted of 143 ships—their total ton- 
nage would hardly equal the weight of two of our battleships. Hanson 
Baldwin states that the Battle of Leyte Gulf was the “most decisive 
battle of history. It was as decisive as Salamis. It dwarfed the 
Battle of Jutland in distance, tonnage, casualties.” Yet it was only 
one of the magnilicent accomplishments of the war in the Pacific. 

Perhaps the part played by the brave Filipino people in the Pacitic 
war and its deep meaning could be better understood by America. 

For years propaganda had been poured into the ears of Filipinos 
as to hemisphere and racial solidarity. Throughout the world it was 
whispered that the future great war would be between peoples of 
different hemispheres and different color. In spite of this mass of 
alluring appeals as to racial loyalties, this great Philippine Asiatic 
nation alined itself with America, an occidental nation, to resist to 
the death the defeat of democracy at the hands of the war lords of 
another Asiatic country. This confutation of racial antagonism will 
remain as a pillar of fire to lead men and nations to cooperate on 
grounds of human good rather than because of race or geography. 

The loyalty of the Philippines was not an easy role nor paid for 
lightly. Manila, with one exception, was probably the nearest (e- 
stroyed city in World War II and the Philippines the most dev- 
astated country. Hundreds of thousands of civilians and soldiers 
died of war wounds, sickness, and undernourishment. The Philip- 
pine Scouts were regularly enlisted men in the American Army, the 
Philippine Army was turned over to the American Army as a patt 
of General MacArthur’s command. In addition, the cities, the towns, 
the barrios, the mountains, and jungles were filled with Filipino 
acting individually or as guerrilla units in support of resistance. At 
Bataan and Corregidor the foxholes and trenches were held by Fill: 
pinos and Americans side by side and their blood was shed simul 
taneously as members of the United States Armed Forces. 

Fourteen years have elapsed since the invading hordes poured dow! 
through the Philippines from Aparri, Vigan, and Lingayen Gull. 
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Over 10 years have passed since the close of the war in the Pacific. 
The magnificient chapter of our European deeds in World War II 
has been beautifully and appropriately recorded by many inspiring 
memorials in marble and bronze throughout Europe. Our origin, 
our historical ties with Europe, and our traditional thinking have 
wnwittingly caused us to give first and predominating thought to 
memorializing the European theater, and of course we are very proud 
of those impressive symbolic monuments. Only one spot in the Far 
Pacific has been so marked; it is in a military cemetery in Manila. 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMISSION 


Congress has created a commission known as the Corregidor Bataan 
Memorial Commission. It consists of 3 civilians, 3 Senators, and 
3 Congressmen. I was named Chairman of it. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. It might be well to include in the record at this point 
the names of the members of that Commission. 

Mr. O’Neat. The members of the Commission are: 

Senator Wiley, Senator Goldwater, Senator Douglas, Congressman 
Devereux, Congressman Van Zandt, and Congressman Chatham. 

The civilian members are John W. Hausserman, Paul Clifford 
Smith, and Emmet O’Neal. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Chairman, I think the record at this point should 
show that Mr. O’Neal was the seeond United States Ambassador to 
the Philippines. 

Mr. AnDrews. Yes. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Anprews. All right; proceed with your statement, Mr. O’Neil. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHAIRMAN O’NEAL 


Mr. O’Neau. Two separate bills, one constituting the Commission, 
uid the other extending its power, were passed by Congress without 
a dissenting vote and signed by President Eisenhower. Congress has 
wuthorized appropriations to the amount of $100,000 for the prepara- 
tion of plans, and.so forth, for the memorial and other associated 
efforts. 

The work of the Commission is being pushed as rapidly as possible 
at this time, 

President Magsaysay has set Corregidor apart to be preserved as 
ishrine. He appointed a Filipino Commission for that purpose and 
toconfer with Corregidor Bataan Memorial Commissien. He placed 
it the head of it the Honorable Sotero B. Cabahug, the Secretary of 
Defense. The Phillippine Commission has authority to confer with 
the American Commission as to the type of memorial and matter per- 
taining to it. Of course the plans for the memorial must receive 
the approval of the Philippine Government. 

It is hoped and expected to erect on the very highest point of Cor- 
tegidor which rises 500 feet out of Manila Bay a most beautiful and 
\ppropriate building. This may be surmounted by a Statue of 
Liberty, similar to the American Statue of Liberty in New York 
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Harbor. The children and citizens of France gave this impressive 
masterpiece to the young democratic Nation in the Western Heni. 
sphere, the United States. Its influence upon the minds of the mil- 
lions who have come to our shores is beyond estimation. It bespeaks 
the struggle for individual liberty and democracy from the ancient 
Greeks to modern times, and it has not only an American connotation, 
but is universal. Such a symbol of mankind’s struggle for freedom 
casting its light across the China Sea, on the doorstep of continental 
Asia, should. bring hope and better understanding of democr racy to 
the millions who view it or know of it. Corregidor i is at the entrance 
of Manila Bay, only 3 or 4 miles from the heights of Mariveles at the 
southern tip of Bataan where began the death March. All incoming 
and outgoing ships will pass almost under the shadow of the memorial, 
It will be seen by all transpacific and interpacific air travelers going 
via Manila. If the memorial is as impressive and appropriate as it 
should be and must. be, it will become the objective of visitors by 
countless thousands from all parts of the world. 

It is contemplated that the monumental building will not only 
commemorate the sacrifices, accomplishments, and high purpose of 
America and the Philippines in the Pacific war: It is hoped that the 
memorial building will serve as a library, _archives, museum, and 
possibly as a center of enlightened thought in behalf of liberty and 
peace. If this can be done, the sacrifices of the war will continue to 
serve the cause of liberty and peace. 

Now, gentlemen, that was esac just to give you something of 
an understanding of what the whole purpose is. There are many 
more phases to it. 

May I just speak off the record, here, because I am not advising 
anyone as to foreign policy ? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O’Neat. In getting the money we hope to enlighten the Amer- 
ican people as to the importance of the Far East to us, and at the 
same time to enlighten the people of the Far East as to democracy and 
the true meaning of America. 

If I may say one thing more, and then I am through, you have 
all over the Far East—Indonesia, Malaya, Thailand, the Philippines— 
hundreds and hundreds of thousands of people of Chinese blood 
whose families are still behind the Bamboo Curtain. I know of no 
finer way to have democracy better understood and the purposes 
of the United States clarified in the minds of the people of the Far 
East than through their kinsmen in the Philippines and adjoining 
countries. 

The Corregidor monument and building will be a continuing r- 
ininder of the true meaning of democracy and how far the United 
States and the Philippines went to preserve individual liberty for 
mankind, especially in Asia. 

The understanding of democracy will penetrate the Bamboo Cur 
tain without the stigma of propaganda. It will tell the story in 
manner that we cannot accomplish in supplying information. 
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RESTORATION OF CORREGIDOR TUNNEL 


Mr. Anprews. Is it a part of your plan to restore the tunnel of 
C( wrregidor Q 

Mr. O’Neau. Yes, sir. We have the authority to do it and we want 
to use part of the money to put it back as it was and to mark the 
spots which should be commemorated which will continue to tell 
the story. 

Mr. Anprews. You say you have authorization for $100,000 for 
planning ? 
' Mr. O’Neau. For planning and for possibly preparing plans for 
raising the money by popular subscription which we ultimately hope 
to do. 

Mr. Anprews. Is there any provision in the basic act for an ap- 
propriation for the construction of the monument? 
Mr. O’Neau. For preparing the plans for construction but not 
for the construction of the monument itself. 


COST OF MONUMENT 


Mr. Anprews. In regard to the monument which you have in mind, 
what is your estimate as to its cost? 

Mr. O’Neau. We have set as an estimate $6 million, which will be 
spent for the actual memorial. 

Mr. Anprews. Could the Congress appropriate that amount of 
money for that purpose without additional authorization ? 

Mr. O’Nean. No, sir; it cannot appropriate it without further 
authorization. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Anprews. Your request before us today is for $61,000? 

Mr. O’Neau. Yes, sir; $13,000 of which we expect to use in fiscal 
year 1956; that is, if we get this bill passed in time to open offices. I 
hope Captain Kelly will be with us as the man actually in charge. 
lie is a retired captain in the Navy—recently retired—but a very 
young man, 

Isthat right, Captain ? 

Captain Ketty. Yes, sir; is that an implied compliment ? 


= O’Neau. We are asking, Mr. Chairman, for $13,000 for the 3 
months, 


Mr. Anprews. $13,352? 

Mr. O’Neax. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Anprews. For fiscal 1956 and $47,648 for fiscal 1957? 

_Mr. O’Neau. Yes, sir; and that will leave a balance of something 
ike $39,000, 

| Mr. Anprews. You will have a balance of $39,000 out of the original 
100,000 which has been authorized ? 
. Mr. O’Nean. Yes, sir. That is broken down in the green sheets 
lere, 


Gentlemen, in this $13,000 we have a little furniture to buy and 
ye Want a secretary. 
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There is one other thing that I would like to ask of the committe. 
I will be glad to go over these green sheets but it is such a small amouy; 
that I think you can glance at it and see what the items are, and jj 
might save your time. 

Mr. Anprews. Who will be your executive secretary, Mr. O'Neal! 

Mr. O’Neav. Of course, it is up to the Commission to appoint hin, 
but Captain Kelly has worked with us, and I am very hopeful the 
he will consent and that they will appoint him. Actually, the Con. 
mission has to take that action. 

Mr. Anprews. Do the Commissioners receive a salary ? 

Mr. O’Neat. There is no salary for the Commissioners. Only tle 
executive officer is paid. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Anprews. At this point in the record we shall insert the thre 
green sheets Nos. 3, 5, and 6 into the record, and also pages 8 and 9 o 
the justifications. 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, CoRREGIDOR BATAAN MEMORIAL Commission 
Program and financing 


| Actua, | Sn | oe 


Program by activities: 
Expenses of Corregidor Bataan Memorial Commission 
(total obligations) 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance brought forward 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


Appropriation 


Obligations by objects 


‘ Estimate Estimate, 
Actual, 1955 1956 1957 





Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 








Average salaries and grades: 
Average salary . ea 
PIII i oo ee aadnck cadukekuees iis 


Personal services: Permanent positions (total personal 
IES dank oc ne bcaconhsencgedbbicasss sive Metres 

Travel 

Transportation of things 

Communications services_--_..........-------- sien ibeaiiai 

Seen EE WE ONUNNOE i ooo ccna ccnndctencceeteiuns 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and equipment 

Equipment 


Total obligations_-- 
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Detail of personal services 


! 
Estimate, 1956 |Estimate, 1957 


Actual, 1955} | ’ 
Num-| Total |Num-|- Total 
ber salary ber | salary 


seinant iviiaeenletae | 


Departmenta il: 

“General schedule grades 

GS-15. Range $11,610 to $12,490: 
Executive Secretary 

GS-4. Range $4,080 to $4,890 | 


$11, 610 
4, 080 
Total permanent, departmental ae a 3 ‘15, ¢ : 15, 690 
Deduct lapses _— 
Net permanent, departmental (average number, net 
salary) (01 Personal services) - savrnewes wut nente 5 | , 97! 2' 15,690 





01 Personal services: 
Fiscal year 1956 $3, 975 
Fiscal year 1957 15, 690 


The estimate for personal services covers the employment of an executive 
secretary GS-15, and a secretary-receptionist GS-6. It is expected that these 
two employees will be on duty by April 1, 1956. 

The Commission membership is composed of 3 Members of the Senate, 3 Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and 3 private citizens. They will serve a 
term of 4 years and will serve without salary. 

02 Travel: 
Fiscal year 1956. $1, 500 
Fiscal year 1957 


Travel funds will be petebealh for necessary travel by Commission members and 
the executive secretary within the United States and a possible visit to Manila. 


03 Transportation of things: 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1957 


A small amount will be required for parcel post and shipping charges. 


#4 Communications services: 
PiIneGl FORT WOGs ncinn cnnsennon cic ae ieee ecesealneceseiaipesdiledabininaenlicninidllin tone 
Fiscal year 1957 


These amounts will be required for the necessary telephone service, long- 
distance toll costs, telegraph service, and penalty indicia requirements. 


05 Rents and utilities: 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiseal year 1957 


Rental requirements have been estimated on the basis of 2 rooms of approxi- 
mately 660 square feet, at $4 per square foot. 


06 Printing and reproduction: 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1957 


These amounts will be required for printing of necessary stationery, fund 
raising literature, reproduction of plans, etc. 


07 Other contractual services: 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1957 


73914—56——_-5 
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It will be necessary to secure services on a contractual basis of architects ayj 
other professional personnel required by the Commission in the developmey; 
of plans. 

08 Supplies and materials: 
Fiscal year 1956 
Fiscal year 1957 
This amount will be required for necessary office supplies and miscellaneoys 
items. 
0O Equipment: 
rN NR I i ideeisnieminink ietstn wie eainsarves Sttneenianns oat $1, 611 
The following equipment will be required: 


5 eS a Si nt seicnnichatchdeshdsaied te obin adeariaiiaras 
9 arm chairs, at $41 each__“____-______-_ COE SLE Cet RE on 
2 executive desks at $153 each 

secretary’s desk 

executive arm chairs, at $52 each 

posture chair 

Gia, MN, a AE IS is cccstininineitiiiniigniniionecndasdaaoeiuae 
5 lock files (legal size) at $105.75 each 
3 costumers, at $14.50 each 
Floor covering 


402. 


1, 610, 6 
LIFE OF COMMISSION 


Mr. O’Neau. I can explain all of that individually, but I think the 
items speak for themselves, Mr. Chairman. 

They involve very simple items, and it will save your time to refer 
to the sheets. 

Mr. Anprew. What is the life of the Commission under the original 
act ¢ 

Mr. O’Near. The appointment of the Commissioners is for 4 years. 

May I ask one thing? 

Mr. AnpDrREw. Surely. 


OFFICE SPACE 


Mr. O’Neau. We feel it is very necessary, gentlemen, to have a 
modest office, but an office in some downtown building. We might 
even have to have one at New York or some place else. I think under 
our bill that is permissible, but the General Services Administration 
seems to think there is some doubt about that. 

We would like to have, if it is agreeable with your wishes, a little 
amendment which will clarify that one point. We want to hire 2 or! 
rooms in an office building. We expect to see a lot of business people 
and we feel we can do that better in an office away from any Govert- 
ment building. As I said, we might have to go into New York. 

Mr. Anprews. Have you asked the General Services Administri- 
tion officially about furnishing office space? 

Mr. O’Neav. The General Services Administration has unofficially 
said that they thought under this law they would have to supply 
with quarters, but frankly, we do not want to be in a Government 
building. The amount involved is not a very large amount. 
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Mr. Anprews. Is there any money in this budget here for office 
space ¢ 
“Mr. O’Neat. Yes, sir; that is in the bill. The bill originally, I 
think, covered that, but the General Services Administration thinks 
there is some doubt about that. We want to make sure about it. 

Mr. Anprews. Your requirements have been estimated on the basis 
of two rooms of approximately 660 square feet at $4 per square 
foot / 

Mr. O'Neau. That is in this request. While this budget was being 
prepared, we thought we had better talk to the General Services 
Administration and they thought it was a little confusing. They 
said it could be cured by a slight amendment being put in to this 
effect : 

With regard to the funds herein appropriated, the Commission, to such extent 
as it finds necessary, is specially authorized to procure office space, supplies, and 
services and to employ and appoint personnel without regard to applicable laws, 
regulations, and procedures. 

That gives us the right to do what we have asked for. There was 
language in the bill to the effect that we could establish offices in the 
District of Columbia or elsewhere, or outside the United States. That 
seemed to me to be enough authority, but the General Services Admin- 
istration thought that was still confusing. 

Mr. ANprews. What is your objection to Government space other 
than the fact that you would be located in a Government office? This 
isa Government agency ; is it not ¢ 

Mr. O'Nea. It is a Government agency, but I will tell you we are 
going to do a lot of work that I think we can do better in office space 
outside of a Government agency. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. O'Neau. I think if we have a downtown business office—not a 
pretentious one, because we do not want anything like that—where a 
businessman can come in conveniently, it will be most helpful. In 
other words, they would not have to go through some department to 
hnd our office. I think we can do a more workmanlike job if we can 
have this type of office space. It is not a very large amount of money 
involved for that purpose. 

Mr. Anprews. That is pretty high rent; is it not ? 

Four dollars per square foot ? 

Captain Ketiy. That is modest for Washington. 

Mr. ANprews. What is the top flight rent here ? 

Captain Ketiy. $5.50 per square foot. 

Mr. Anprews. What building do you have in mind in Washington? 

Mr. O’Nrau. The one which we are thinking about is located at 14th 
and KX, and is called the Continental Building, the total space we have 
in mind may be about 1.5 times the size of this room, but I think 
people would like to come there. 

Mr. Anprews. Let me ask you this question again: Has GSA 
offered to furnish you quarters ? 

Captain Ketiy. I read to him the sentences in here, Mr. Congress- 
man, which gave the Commission authority to go out or implied au- 
thority, to procure office space, but in order to double check it, I called 
up the appropriate officer in GSA and he said he would get a ruling 
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from their counsel. The ruling from their counsel was “no; we could 
not procure office space.” 

The ruling stated that GSA would have to do it. 

The reason that GSA would have to do it, in their opinion, was that 
the basic law which puts GSA in business says that unless specifically 
authorized by the Congress, GSA will do it. This legislation did not 
have the phrase “specifically authorized by Congress.” 

Mr. O’Neau. That is the way they interpreted it. However, I ques. 
tion their interpretation. It was on that peg that they hung their 
ruling that GSA would have to furnish the office space. 

Mr. Anprews. Did they offer you any office space and, if so, where! 

Mr. O’Neat. Captain Kelly, just what did they say about it? 

Captain Ketiy. I asked that question as to which space they would 
offer, and they said it would depend upon the date when we wanted 
to move in. They said “If it is the 1st of April, it would be certain 
space, and if it is the 1st of June it would be different space.” 

Mr. O’Neat. They also said it was on the bottom of the barrel. 

Mr. Anprews. If the General Services Administration furnishes 
you office space, then you have no need for this item of $2,640 for 1957, 
and $650 for 1956, for office space; is that right? In other words, you 
would not pay that? 

Mr. O’Neat. If they furnish it, that is correct, and also the little 
furniture which we would buy in those two items would be saved. 

I think it would very seriously affect the work of this Commission, 
Mr. Chairman, or it would be very helpful if we could be out wher 
we could meet with business people and have our own office. 

Mr. Anprews Your item for furniture is $1,610.60? 

Mr. O’Neat. Yes, sir; that is not a recurring item. It is just for 
one time, and at a discount by buying it through the Government. 

Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say in regard to this language here that we 
want any language that will accomplish the purpose. We are not 
excited about the language which we have submitted to the committee, 
but we want anything the committee thinks would do the job. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Fepsruary 27, 1956. 
AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


COL. WILLIAM A. WALKER, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
COL. CHARLES B. SHAW, OFFICER IN CHARGE, WASHINGTON 
OFFICE 


DepicaTIon oF Wortp War IIT Memortars 
Mr. Anprews. We are glad to have with us at this time Colonel 


Walker and Colonel Shaw representing the American Battle Monv- 
ments Commission. 
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These gentlemen are here to discuss with us their request for $140,- 
000 as a supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1956. Their sup- 
plemental estimate is contained in House Document 330, as follows: 


AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS COMMISSION 
“DEDICATION OF WORLD WAR II MEMORIALS 


“For expenses necessary for appropriate dedications of World War II memo- 
rials, erected under the authority of the Act of June 26, 1946 (86 U.S. C. 123), 
to be available for such purposes as the Commission may deem necessary and 
proper and without regard to the provisions of other laws or regulations relating 
to the expenditure of public funds (except that this eremption shall not be con 
strued as waiving the requirement for the submission of accounts and vouchers 
to the General Accounting Office for audit), $140,000, to remain available until 
June 30, 1957: Provided, That, when in the discretion of any other government 
agency it would be in the public interest, personnel, services, supplies, equipment, 
and facilities of such agency may be furnished without reimbursement to the 
Commission for the purposes of this appropriation.” 

The construction of six memorials in overseas cemeteries will be completed this 
year. These memorials commemorate the operations of the American forces 
in World War II and appropriate dedication ceremonies are planned for July. 
This proposed supplemental appropriation of $140,000 is to provide funds for 
the expenses of these ceremonies, plans for which had not been completed until 
recently. 


At this point in the record we shall insert the second page of the 
green sheets of the justifications, entitled “Object classification.” 
(The sheet is as follows:) 


DeDICATION OF Worup War II MeEmortiats, AMERICAN BatrrLE MONUMENTS 
ComMISSION 


Obligations by objects 


| 
Obiect classi ‘ | Presently | Revised esti- £9, 
Object classification | available | mate Difference 


01 Personal services........_- $5, 000 | +$5, 00( 
02 Travel ing shots 105, 000 | +105, 000 
04 | 1, 000 | 1, 000 
05 Rents and utility services... ___ 10, 000 | +10, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction - : | 2, 000 | +2, 006 
07 Other contractual services. _- 10, 000 +10, 000 

Supplies and materials - 7, 000 +7, 000 





Total obligations. __ . ; | 140, 000 | +140, 000 
} 


Mr. Anprews. Colonel Walker, I believe we have discussed this 
tem with you previous to this time? 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. This is principally for the dedication services which 
you expect to hold at six cemeteries in Europe during the month of 
July ¢ 

Colonel Waxker. It is entirely for that purpose, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Who is going to attend these dedicatory services? 

Mr. Anprews. The members of the Commission. 

Colonel Waker. And others. The present plans call for having 
it the various dedications in addition to the regular Commissioners. 
ind others, a personal representative of the President, 4 Senators, 
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Congressmen, and 5 veterans who were connected with the operations 
which are commemorated at the various cemeteries. In other words. 
there will be a total of 30, but only 5 at each dedication. 

We hope to have as far as possible these Congressional Medal of 
Honor men at these dedications, and in addition possibly the senior 
available commander who was there during the war, and who con- 
manded in that particular area, during the war. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you plan to have all of the exercises within y 
short space of time? 

Colonel Wacker. Yes, sir; within approximately 2 weeks from 
beginning to end from Cambr idge to Nettuno, Italy. Then there wil 
be the national commanders or the representatives of the seven char. 
tered veterans’ organizations, including the Gold Star Mothers. Tha 
will constitute the invited guests. 

Mr. Gary. How will they travel to these ceremonies ? 

Colonel Waker. That has not been definitely determined, but cou. 
sidering all of the ramifications, we have based our estimates on com- 
mercial travel in those cases. We will have quite a number of cases, 
I am sure, where they will not want to travel by air. Our Gover. 
ment transportation is pretty well loaded, anyway, and we have esti. 
mated it based upon commercial travel, sir. 


PICTURES OF CEMETERIES 


Mr. Anprews. Colonel Walker, what have you done about the mat- 
ter which we discussed up here several weeks ago, namely, taking 
pictures of these cemeteries? Have you done any work in estimating 


what the cost would be of making a big picture of each cemetery and 
supplying it to the next of kin? 

Colonel WauKer. Yes, sir: I believe that that would run, complete 
from taking the picture to putting it into the hands of the next of kin, 
approximately $2 each. 

Mr. Anprews. $2 each? 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir; and that includes the big air photo. 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Colonel Waker. It would also have the insert in the lower corner 
of the individual headstone, and also the data pertaining to that par- 
ticular grave which would show, of course, on the headstone. 

Mr. Anprews. You feel you can furnish those photographs for about 
$2 each? 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. That includes a frame? 

Colonel Wa.ker. That price of $2 is predicated upon the fact that 
we will be able to get the pictures t taken through the Air Force facili: 
ties, which I anticipate we will be able to do. 

Mr. Anprews. Does that figure include a frame ? 

Colonel Waker. No, sir; it does not include a frame. The frail 
would complicate it considerably in the handling and mailing. 

Mr. Anprews. How many do you estimate would be needed? 

Colonel Warker. Roughly, it would run close to 60,000. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, $120,000 would get that job done: 

Colonel WatKer. That is about it. What is your opinion on that, 
Colonel Shaw? 
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(Colonel SHaw. If we can get the Air Force to take the air picture, 
that is about right. 

Mr. Anprews. Well, check on that. They should be willing to do 
that for you. 

Colonel WaLker. I am sure they will. That can be done on train- 
‘ny missions—photographic training missions. 

Mr. Anprews. They should be glad to do that for you. 

Colonel Watxer. We have had no trouble in the past. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, $120,000 or $150,000 at the outside 
would be enough money to give each next of kin a mass picture of the 
graveyard, in which their son or relative lies buried ? 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. 

Colonel SHaw. You mean by that the next of kin who would be 

likely to ask for it? 

Mr. Anprews. That is right. 

Colonel SHaw. That does not include a blanket coverage. 

Mr. Gary. You would not do this until after these memorials are 
dedicated; would you? 

Colonel Watxker. I think it would be better to do it after the 
cemetery is substantially finished, sir. 

Mr. Gary. That would be my idea about it. 

Colonel Waker. They could start, of course, with 6 cemeteries. 
We could get the pictures of those 6. 

Mr. ANDREWS. W ‘ill you please contact the Department of the Air 
Force and see if you can get them to do that work for you? 

Colonel WaLKer. Yes, sir. 

In fact, we have had no difficulty in getting air photographs of 
the isolated cases where we needed them like at McKinley. 

Mr. Anprews. We discussed this matter with the full committee 
today and I think they are in favor of the project. So, please get to 
work on it, and let us know as soon as you can. 

Colonel Waker. We shall, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. You would not need any legislation for that, would 
vou? 

Colonel Sraw. I would not think so. 

Mr. Anprews. The chairman of our committee has said it would be 
in administrative matter, and we could probably give you the money 
in due time. 

Colonel Waker. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Suaw. Mr. Chairman, I think we have sufficient authority. 

Mr. Anprews. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SURVEY OF ALL WAR MEMORIALS OVERSEAS 


Mr. Fenron. Colonel, did you give any more thought to the sug- 
gestion which we made the other day about the survey or a census 
f all other memorials ? 
_ Colonel Warxer. It has been a matter of discussion. I discussed 
it with Colonel North and I must admit he was a little aghast at 
attempting to do it right at the present time with our present force. 
We are so tied up in construction and other work that he felt he 
vould have to get additional assistance to accomplish that. 
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Mr. Anprews. Mr. Fenton, I wrote a letter to the Secretary of Stat: 
this morning asking him to tell us how many of those memorials ay 
in France and Europe. 

Colonel Wa.xker. Of course, in my presentation of it, sir, I woul 
bring in the fact that you wanted to know the condition as well x 
the number. I thought that was part of your request. 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. 

Colonel Wauxer. That almost requires some engineering ability, 

Mr. Fenton. I would not doubt that, but I think it is something 
for the Congress to consider and get some data to back it up. (} 
course, the chairman just told me that he has written a letter to th 
Secretary of State inquiring as to the number. 

Colonel Waker. If we could get the number from the State De 
partment, then that would simplify it. 

Mr. Anprews. As soon as I get a reply to that letter, I will notify 
you and we will take it up with Colonel Walker. . 

Mr. Fenton. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, gentlemen. 

Colonel Waker. Thank you very much, sir. 


Monpa4y, Frsruary 27, 1956. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


IncREASED Pay Costs 


Mr. Anprews. In addition to these items on which we have jus 
concluded hearings, there are several supplemental estimate items in 
House Document No. 341 relating to increased pay costs in some of the 
appropriations for the Executive Office of the President. These ar 
largely exercises in arithmetic and, if it meets with the approval of 


the committee, we will insert in the record at this point pages 2 and} 
of the justifications and a table for each appropriation item showing 
the regular appropriation for 1956, the supplemental estimate, and the 
obligations by month through January 1956. 

(The matters referred to follow :) 


EXECUTIVE MANSION AND GROUNDS 


ia OU gst ditilinn abtihitedaelenpitonntccdeahtiideoaidilanaitil. buddies $366, 2H 
Supplemental estimate 17,50 


Obligations by month, fiscal year 1956 


Se $29, 534. 76 | December 1955____....--__ $28, 864. 20 
I I ecicnicceccqeetnsitinccion $3, 475. 41 | January 1956__....-._____ 33, 159.4 
September 1955 29, 136. 72 
October 1955 28, 004. 65 214, 930.91 
November 1955. 32, 755. 73 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


EE, ip nenodnatneciesendcbommeataends e Bile tl eee 
Supplemental estimate_.....__--__~__- Hibetih ilndhdinchbadbhl ctbindbidiclteball 210, 00 





Fiscal year 1956 obligations by month 


Obligations Obligations 
July 1955 $282, 406 | December $280, 103 
ee 423, 471 | January 1956 294, 961 
Would BF september 283, 989 | Feb. 1-23, 1956 245, 876 
vell as October 287, 537 z 
November 282, 836 Total 2, 381, 179 


E State 


als are 


*): COUNCIL OF ECONOMIC ADVISERS 
bility, “ 
ething Appropriation, 1956 $325, 000 
‘ Supplemental estimate 
p. Of 


to the Fiscal year 1956 obligations, by month 


Obligations Obligations 

ite De. y Te $36, 278 
Angie ence ae 22, 884 | January 87, 020 
notify September February (through 15th)... 19, 229 
: October ontticmeiionzaatis 
November Total 221, 447 


Appropriation, 1956 
Supplemental estimate 


Obligations by month, fiscal year 1956 


$19, 502 | December 
Rigi... oc cipecieataueeceemoeks 18, 031 | January 
September 17, 501 
DORE cee rig si sinc ocala 
November 
1Tt will be noted that the total obligations for the month of January appear a little out 


ve Just of line with previous months experience. This is due to the recording of the following 
tems 1D inusual items : 


» of the Reimbursement for guard service to another Government agency for the 
period July 1, 1955, through March 1956____-__-.-__-__.__.__. cits ae 
ese are Purchase of a station wagon 


oval of 

2 and} 

howing 

and the HF Appropriation, 1956 ; _ ] _----. $2, 175, 000 
Supplemental estimate 0, 000 


$170, 554. 25 


eit ; ee TO Sos ___----. 186, 472. 45 
= = ge 182, 931. 72 
(, 000 


539, 258. 45 


188, 463. 
sei a a ted . 1838, &84. { 
pete Ea le i ‘ acl 7 184, 331. 


al, 2d quarter . cet ahicereeren a= Oe, Oras 
187, 736. 2 


; 349, On rh al, ai s 283, 674. 
210, 0M 





PRESIDENT'S COMMISSION ON VETERANS’ PENSIONS 


ION, Ti a ors cn Bae ehbten.:ccosstuancakene, Se 
Supplemental estimate sn a0 12, 01) 

Obligation O dligatioy 
UN ih a Sezai $14, 416.10 | November 20, 221. 51 
August 16, 116. 55 | December 9 os 155. 76 
September __ 16, 254. 37 | January eines 36, 297. 66 
October oo -__ 23, 399. 46 OGRE ok 6, 861, 4] 


1In addition to the foregoing, the Commission has made commitments totaling $60.55) 
to various Federal agencies for contract work on surveys. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENTS OF STATE AND JUSTICE AND 
THE JUDICIARY AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS 


JOHN J. ROONEY, New York, Chairman 


PRINCE H. PRESTON, Georgia FREDERIC R. COUDERT, Jr., New York 
ROBERT L. F. SIKES, Florida FRANK T. BOW, Ohio 
DON MAGNUSON, Washington CLIFF CLEVENGER, Ohio 


Tuurspay, Fesruary 23, 1956, 
UNITED STATES INFORMATION AGENCY 
WITNESS 


BEN POSNER, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. We shall take up now the supplemental request of the 
United States Information Agency for the current fiscal year, con- 
tained in House Document No. 341, for $2 million for increased pay 
costs. Mr. Posner, do you have a statement with regard thereto! 

Mr. Posner. I have no prepared statement, sir. ‘The fiscal year 
1957 budget justifications we submitted to the committee indicate that 
the total cost to the pay increase authorized by Public Law 94 applied 
to this agency will require $2,070,000. House Document No. 341 indi- 
cates that the additional amount requested for the United State 
Information Agency is $2 million. 

Mr. Rooney. So that the total amount absorbed by the Agency 
only $70,000 ¢ 

Mr. Posner. The total amount absorbed by the Agency will le 
$70,000. The amount of $2 million will result in an additional 
$1,867,620 to be used for direct costs of the Agency and an amount of 
$132,380 for payment to the Department of State because of the it 
creased costs to the Department of the pay increases authorized by 
Public Law 94. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear from the table contained in Hous 
Document No. 341 that the Agency does not absorb anything for the 
reason that the total cost set forth in the first paragraph is $1,867.62". 
and then $132,380 for payment to other appropriations. This table 
is on page 15. 

When we add these two figures together we have $2 million. _ 

Mr. Posner. Yes, sir; I find, sir, that in making the submissi0! 
the Bureau of the Budget netted out the $70,000 against our plannet 
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rembursement to the Department of State. Thus the submission shows 
00, 040 there is no absorption by the Agency. 
a Ot Mr. Rooney. Do you:anticipate any unexpended balance at the end 
ligation 4 “ 4 . 

of the current fiscal year ? 

Mr. Posner. We do not, sir. 
Monpay, Frsruary 27, 1956. 
THE JUDICIARY 
WITNESSES 


HENRY P. CHANDLER, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF 
THE UNITED STATES COURTS 

EDWIN L. COVEY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF BANKRUPTCY 

JOHN C. BROWN, BUDGET AND ACCOUNTING OFFICER 


Mr. Roonry. This morning we shall commence the hearings with 
regard to certain of the Supplemental Appropriation requests con- 
tained in House Document No. 330. 


SvupREME Court OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. At page 7 thereof the first item is “The Judiciary, 
Sinreme Court of the United States, miscellaneous expenses,” addi- 
tional amount of $900. 

We shall insert page 3 of the justifications at this point in the 
record, 

(The page referred to is as follows :) 


REQUEST $900 MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES, SUPREME Court, 1956 
of the «aS 5 
ey ION ET CR a a eas cares lana espana ainnsalmnininh domenica $49, 950 
r, Cn Obligations to Dee. 31, 1955 29, 816 
ed pay Expenditures to Dee. 31, 1955 20, 572 
to ! sudget estimate next fiscal year 55, 150 
il year 
te that PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


pplied This amount is requested in order to rent a parking lot on A Street between Sec- 

PI : . 7 : ; 

1 indi- ond and Third Streets NE, during the present fiscal year. This location is within 
States an half a block of the Supreme Court Building. The lot will provide 35 to 40 
ee spaces for personnel of the Supreme Court and the Administrative Office of the 

United States Courts. There are only 56 parking places in the garage in the 
ency 1s basement of the Supreme Court Building. The number of spaces on nearby 

streets where all-day parking is permitted has been sharply reduced since the 
will be opening of the East Capitol Street Bridge. Further restrictions against all day 
tional parking undoubtedly will be imposed in the future in this neighborhood as the 
1tiona! result of changes in traffic flow caused by the new bridge or by the designation of 
ount of additional streets as approach routes to the bridge or as bypasses for through 
the in: traffic. 

ized by Mr. Roongy. This proposed supplemental appropriation is alleged 

to be necessary for the rental of a parking lot for the use of some 
Hour personnel of the Supreme Court and the Administrative Office of the 
oe aoe United States Courts. 

sO { ¢ yw I, 


, } . . 
is table Courts or APPEALS. District Courts, AND OTHER JUDICIAL SERVICES 


The next item is entitled “Courts of Appeals, District Courts and 
missiot J Other Judicial Services, Travel and Miscellaneous Expenses,” request 
planned in the amount of $225,000 to be derived by transfer from the appropri- 

ation, “Fees of Jurors and Commissioners, Fiscal Year 1956.” 
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What about this, Mr. Chandler ? 

Mr. Cuanpter. The added cost results from the application of the 
increase in the mileage rates and the subsistence rates for personnel of 
the courts engaged in official travel under the amendment of the 
Travel Expense Act of 1949. 

I am very glad to say that there will be a surplus in the appropri- 
ation for fees of jurors and commissioners which will permit thi 
added cost of $225,000 for travel and miscellaneous expenses to be 
covered by a transfer of that amount from the appropriation for 
fees of jurors and commissioners. That is what we are asking. 

Mr. Roonry. How did it happen that we gave you too much money 
for fees of jurors and commissioners ? , 

Mr. Brown. At the time we estimated the amount for 1956 in the 
fall of 1954, the costs for jurors were running about 10 percent ahead 
of the previous year. We projected that increase into the estimates 
for 1956, but the actual costs have not risen to that extent. In fact 
they are running now about 2 percent ahead of last year. 

We have conceded a reduction of $250,000 in the amount requested 
for the 1957 appropriation. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to the appropriation “Fees of Jurors and 
Commissioners,” in the event it is not spent it cannot be expended for 
any other purpose ? 

Mr. Brown. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the chart at 
the upper two-thirds of page 10 of the justifications. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Percentage ae 
: Annual 
increase due 


: increase 
go » 4 
to higher in cost 


Currently 
available 


for travel rates 


{mount applicable to automohile mileage (30 percent) $270, 000 42. 87 
Amount applicable to per diem in lieu of subsistence (43144 
percent) 390, 000 33. 33 
Amount applicable to maintenance allowances of judges, 
travel by common carrier and other travel costs (2634 per- 
cent) _._. 7 , : . 240, 000 | 
Total 4 : 3 : 900, 000 | 
Proportion of additional cost to be incurred during 11 months | 
of fiscal year 1956, percent. 


| 
vol 
| 


Additional amount needed for 1956_- 
Round figure-__ 





SALARIES OF REFEREES 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is “Salaries of referees,” an additional 
amount of $6.375 to be derived from the referees’ salary fund, as well 
as the item “Expenses of referees,” for an additional amount of ex- 
penses of referees, $111,500 to be derived from the referees’ expense 


fund. 
SALARY INCREASES APPROVED BY JUDICIAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. Covey. The first item on referees’ salaries is the amount needed 
to take care of the changes made by the Judicial Conference at its Sep- 
tember 1955 meetings; some of those changes were made effective 
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shortly before January 1; most of them were effective January 
1956. 

Mr. Rooney. What were the changes in salaries approved by the 
Judicial Conference ? ; 

Mr. Covey. The first item is an increase in salary of 2 part-time 
referees, 1 at La Grande, Oreg., from $2,400 to $3,500, 1 at Lubbock, 
Tex., from $3,000 to $4,500, both effective January 1, 1956, at a cost 
for the 6 months remaining of this fiscal year of $1,350. That is the 
first item. 

Mr. Roonry. These are the only two referees whose salaries have 
been increased ? 

Mr. Covey. No, sir, one more. 

Next item, increase in salary of one full-time referee, at Louisville. 
Ky., from $10,000 to $11,250, effective October 8, 1955, at a cost of 
$900. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the bankruptcy situation at Covington, Ky. ‘ 

Mr. Covey. Covington is served by the referee at Lexington, in 
the eastern district of Kentucky. The referees’ headquarters are at 
Lexington. Covington is the designated place for holding bank- 
ruptcy court. 

I do not know of any special circumstances in Covington. 

The other portions of this item are a change from one part-time to 
a full-time position at Baltimore, change from $6,000 to $11.250, cost 
of $2,650 for the 6-month period; and creation 

Mr. Rooney. Any particular reason for that ? 

Mr. Covey. That was a consolidation. The work there has in- 


; creased heavily. We consolidated the Salisbury office and Baltimore 


office, which were two part-time offices, into one single, full-time posi- 
tion. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you any figures with regard to the increase in 
work ? 

Mr. Covey. In Baltimore? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Covey. I can say that the work got pretty badly behind, and 
the referee in Baltimore was not able to keep up. 

The consolidation was effected in order to provide more referee 
help primarily in Baltimore. The workload there is increasing, and 
it got in such shape there that it was not being handled satisfactorily. 
There were too many cases on the dockets not being closed, and we 
felt this was the way to handle it. 

The Judicial Conference agreed and it is in line with the spirit and 
philosophy of the act to provide full-time positions wherever we can. 
We find it works out much better to have full-time people. 

Mr. Roonry. What about the expense item of $111,500? 

Mr. Covey. Shall I refer to one other item in the $6,375? There is 
anew position created in East St. Louis, 1 added position in the east- 
ern district of Illinois, $6,000, for the 6 months, $3,000. 

Against these items there is the discontinuance of the Salisbury, 
Md., position I mentioned and a reduction in the salary of the other 
referee in the eastern district of Dlinois, at Danville, from $6,000 
to $5,000. So the savings on a semi-annual basis are $1,500, which 
would be deducted from the total of these others and leave a net we 
heed to meet this additional cost of $6,375. 
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ADDED COST OF PAY INCREASE 


The other item, first item on the referees’ expenses, is $95,000 for 
the added cost of the pay increase which went into effect last year, 
That is itemized on page 28 of the justifications. That is the cost 
of those increases on an annual basis. 

The next item on that is a request 

Mr. Rooney. Before we get to that we shall insert the table entitled 
“01 Personal services” at page 28. 

(The information referred to is as follows:)’ 


01 PERSONAL SERVICES 


It is requested that an amount of $95,000 be provided for the increased cost 
of salaries of clerical personnel which were increased under the provision of 
the Salary Increase Act of 1955 (69 Stat. 172). The item of $95,000 is com. 
puted as follows: 

Increases in the salaries of 331 permanent full-time employees_______ $85, 0M 
Increases in the salaries of 71 permanent part-time employees_______~_ 7, OO 
Increases in the salaries of the temporary personnel 


Total : 95, 000 
NEED FOR ADDITIONAL PERSON NEL 


Mr. Covey. The next item is a request for the restoration of $10,00) 
in the appropriation for personnel. 

As you recall, our appropriation was reduced $100,000. We are run: 
ning very low on funds particularly in the personnel allotment. 

We have at the present time requests for 11 full-time and 1 half. 
time position which we are unable to fill, and which for the last 3 
months of the year will cost $9,200. This item is to meet that and to 
meet the regular obligations for our present personnel. 

Mr. Roonry. This would mean adding to the payroll how mueh 
on a full-year basis? 

Mr. Covey. It would mean adding four times this $9,200. It 
would be $36,800 all told. I don’t know that it would be necessary 
to keep all of these on. If they were to-be on the full year it woul 
be 4 times the $9,200. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. Travel ? 

Mr. Covey. Travel is the item for referees travel corresponding 
with the item mentioned by Mr. Chandler, due to the increase in pet 
diem rates and in travel by automobile from 7 to 10 cents per mile. 

Our experience thus far this year shows that it is running betwee! 
$800 and $900 a month more than it cost last year. At that rate it wil 
cost, the way we estimated it, $10,800 for the year. We are absorbing 
$4,300 of that and ask for the balance of $6,500. 

Mr. Roonry. Very well. 

Thank you, gentlemen. 


INCOME ON SALARY AND EXPENSE FUND 


Mr. Covey. I might say our income on our salary and expense fund 
is holding right up. We are running ahead of last year. 
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Mr. Rooney. Is that the result of the increasing number of bank- 
ruptcies ¢ , 7 : 

Mr. Covey. It hasn’t increased as substantially as it did. We had a 
rather substantial increase in January, something over 900 cases 
more in January than we had in December, and almost 400 more in 
January of this year than we had in January of last year. 

Mr. Roonty. What sort of bankruptcies are those ? 

Mr. Covey. I think generally speaking they are about the same type 
as we had. About 80 percent of them are individuals, employee types 


Sof people. The other 20 percent are divided among merchants and 


manufacturers and people not in business. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sikes? 
Mr. Sixes. No questions. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Magnuson / 
Mr. Magnuson, No questions. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger? 
Mr. CLevencer. No questions. 


INCREASED Pay Costs 


Mr. Rooney. The next item for our consideration is contained in 
House Document 341. At page 5 thereof we have a request as follows: 


“The judiciary, Supreme Court of the United States,’ salaries $9,000; ‘“‘Cus- 
toms Court,” salaries and expenses, $12,500; “Courts of appeals, district courts, 
and other judicial services,” salaries of supporting personnel, $825,000; ““Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts,” $36,500, 

How do each of these items compare with the amounts set forth in 
the budget ¢ 

Mr. Brown. They are approximately the amounts we show in the 
budget for 1957, exclusive of the sums that it is possible to absorb in 
the current year. 

Mr. Roonry. How much was absorbed in the case of the Supreme 
Court / 

Mr. Brown. I cannot answer that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the Customs Court, how much of that 
was absorbed ? 

Mr. Brown. They absorbed about 50 percent of the total cost of the 
pay increases there. The total cost was estimated at $24,300 and they 
areasking for a $12,500 additional appropriation. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of the amount in salaries of supporting 
personnel was absorbed ? 

Mr. Brown. $206,700. 

Mr. Rooney. In the case of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts ? 

Mr. Brown. We cannot absorb any of it, Mr. Chairman. We are 
actually running short of money for salaries this year. We are having 
to transfer money from other allotments. We have had to meet new 
costs which were not foreseen, such as the increase in the travel costs 
vecause of the rate increases in mileage and subsistence, the reclassi- 
ication of several key positions in the Office and the conversion of some 
of our people from the classified service to a wage board service. These 
added costs this year total in excess of $6,500. 


hat Roonry. Do you anticipate any unobligated balance in any of 
lese items ? 
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Mr. Brown. Absolutely not, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, gentlemen. 
Any questions? 

Mr. Stxes. No questions. 

Mr. Magnuson. No questions. 

Mr. Bow. No questions. 

Mr. Cievencer. No questions. 


Monpay, Fepruary 27, 1956, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
PAYMENT TO ForEIGN Service RETIREMENT AND Disapinity Fuyp 
WITNESS 


EDWARD C. CROUCH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND BUDGII 
OFFICER (ACTING) 


Loy W. Henverson, Deputy UNpDERSECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATIOY 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is for the Department of State, pay: 
ment to Foreign Service retirement and disability fund, a suppl 
mental request in the amount of $1,236,000 contained at page 29 of 
House Document No. 330. 

We shall at this point in the record insert pages 1 through 8 of the 
justifications. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 

Appropriation to date 0. 
Obligation to 0. 
Expenditures to 0. 


Budget estimate next fiscal year: $1,304,000. 
Employment: None. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The proposed supplemental appropriation will provide for a payment to tie 
Foreign Service retirement and disability trust fund from which disbursement 
of employee annuities are made. Payment is authorized by the act of Augi 
18, 1946 (Public Law 724), section 861. The funds requested herein provilt 
only for maintaining the unfunded liability at its current status. 


Program and financing 


| | 
Presently | Revised | Differenc 
available estimate (+) or (- 


| 
| 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | 


$$$, | 
| 


: i 
Payment on Government share of retirement costs (total | 


obligations).......-..-...- $1, 236,000 | +-$1, 236," 


- } - 
FINANCING os 
Appropriation we icine ; eins 1, 236,000} = +1, 23! 


Obligations by objects 


a Presently Revised Different 
Object classification available estimate | (+) o0rl- 


————— 


$1, 236,000 | +$1, 236.0" 
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PURPOSE OF THE APPROPRIATION 


The purpose of this appropriation is to provide a payment to the Foreign 
Service retirement and disability fund as authorized by the act of August 13 
1946 (Public Law 724), section 861 which reads as follows: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury shall prepare the estimates of the annual Ap 
propriation required to be made to the Fund, and shail make actuarial valua 
tions of such funds at intervals of five years, or oftener if deemed necessary by 
him. The Secretary of State may expend from money to the credit of the Fund 
an amount not exceeding $5,000 per annum for the incidental expenses neces- 
sary in administering the provisions of this title, including actuarial advice.” 


1956. EXPLANATION OF ESTIMATE 


The Foreign Service retirement and disability fund was established on a 
full-reserve basis to be funded by contributions from three sources as follows: 
(1) Contributions from employees through payroll deductions, (2) annual con 
tributions by the Government to cover employer liability, and (8) annual pay- 
ments by the Government to cover deficiencies in the fund arising from such 
things as the allowance of credit for service prior to the establishment of the 
fund, the liberalization of benefits caused by changes in the law, ete. 

The fund is not being maintained on a full-reserve basis now, as funds have 
not been appropriated since fiscal year 1950 and the funds requested herein pro 
vide only for maintaining the unfunded liability at its current status. 

‘RATION The actuary of the Treasury Department has estimated that for fiscal yea: 

1956 an appropriation of $1,236,000 would be required to provide for the Govern- 
@, pay: ment’s net share of disbursements to annuitants after considering employee 
supple contributions and the interest on the Government’s equity in the fund. 


e 29 of a Sen I ac aactescnn on cack dietan aadg eee dae eb loinnnaencakapwltistines ‘SOO 350, 000 
Less portion paid from accumulated employee coiedinmnanccast 800, 000 


UDGET 


. exces 
3 of the Government 6 NOMS GNANGS oo. se. ee eee , 550, 000 
Less interest received on Government’s equity in the Foreign Service 

retirement and disability fund 314, 00U 


Appropriation required , 236, 000 


The following tables reflect the cash condition of the fund since its inception 
in 1925, and the valuation of the fund as prepared by the acting Government 
actuary as of December 31, 1953. 


nt to the 
Irsements 
f August 
l provide 


Differen® 
(+) or (- 
la 


+$1, 238, 78914—56——_-6 
(Sade 
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Condition of Foreign Service retirement and disability fund, as of June 
(according to Office of Finance records) 


Previous years Fiscal year Cumulatiy; 
1925-54 1955 activity total, 1925-; 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions 
Federal. aie , 900, - 
Mandatory _-__--_- ; 814. $2, 795, 605. 
Voluntary . wits : ‘its ; )47, 499. § 126, 662. 


Total contributions ; ‘ 24, 551, 214. 8 2, 922, 268. 


Interest on investments 
Mandatory contributions 7, 289, 849. 3: 579, 474. 3 
Voluntary contributions . ‘ a 80, 886. 67 19, 989. 6 


Total interest oid . 370, 736. 599, 463. ¢ 


Total receipts 31, 921, 950. 88 


DISPURSEMENTS 
Annuities __- ‘ ‘“ 5, 030, 670. 21 1 2, 042, 946. 7 
Refunds. _-_-_- as aS , 345, 990. 93 124, 861. 
Gratuities 2 ; 238, 504. 44 67, 239. 6 
Miscellaneous i i ¥ 1, 628. 64 

Total disbursements. 7 16, 616, 794. 22 2, 235, 048. 2° 
PALANCE IN FUND 

Investments ad acai ‘ ‘ 15, 229, 400. 2 1, 329, 000. 
Cash ee ana 75, 756. 6% 3 42, 316. ¢ 33, 440, # 


Total balance in fund__- = 15, 305, 156. 63 1, 286, 683. 77 16, 591, 840, 4 


Total disbursements and balance in fund._.._....' 31, 921, 950. 85 3, 521, 732. 02 i 35, 443, 682.9 


! Annuitants on rolls as of June 30, 1955, 474. 
2 Net cost of investments. 
3’ Credit. 


The following table presents a valuation of the fund as prepared by the acting 


Government actuary as of Dec. 31, 1953. (Required at intervals of 5 years by 
Public Law 724) 


Assets and liabilities of the Foreign Service retirement fund 


Funds in hand__----~_~- $15, 569, 000 
Present value of prospective contributions by members of present 

active force (5.4 percent of future payroll of present active force)*_ —_6, 588, 
Present value of prospective Government normal premiums with 

respect to members of present active force (14.94 percent of future 

payroll of present active force) 8, 227, (1M) 
Unfunded liability , 706, OM 


Total assets__- ie t , 090, 0") 


LIABILITIES 


Present value of future annuity payments to 
retired roll and their prospective survivors : 
Age and service annuities * id , 420, ON 
Disability annuities 741, OW) 
Widows’ annuities 2,550, 000 


Subtotal 19, 716, OW 


1 Includes annuities payable in promotion-out cases. 
2 Includes contributions for military service, transfer of civil-service contributions, °t 





908, 400, 
33, 440), ¥ 


1, 840. 4 


143, 682.7 


e205, (NN) 
741, On 
550, 000 
a 2a 


716, O00 
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present value of prospective annuity payments to members of pres- 


ent active force and their survivors : 
Age and service annuities__._._.__._--__~- __ 46,528, 000 
See RTA Isle cesta inl esc sk picks ciesncrnsciheaiec Sicha anew a 950, 000 
Widows’ annuities (by death in service) 687, 000 


Subtotal _... 48, 165, 000 


present value of prospective refunds for members of present active 
force in case of— 
Withdrawal ; 454, 000 
Death : Lanaenapepin punt 146, 000 
Promotion-out__- as , 984, 000 


Subtotal 1, 584, OOO 


Present value of prospective lump-sum promotion-out payments 
to members of present active force 1, 625, 000 


‘Total  RGRIeee Se eee heii bie 71, 090, 000 


Mr. Rooney. Have you anything additional to offer beyond pages 
ito 8 of the justifications ? 
Mr. Crovcn. No, sir, just a summary statement which I shall be glad 
toturn over to you. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this statement at this point in the 
record, 


STATEMENT BY THE DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND BUDGET OFFICER ( ACTING) 


Mr. Chairman, you will recall during the recent hearings on our 1957 budget 
| mentioned the fact that shortly we would be requesting a supplemental appro- 
priation for 1956 for the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund. This 
isthe estimate to which I referred. 

During the fiscal year 1956 annuities to be paid are estimated at $2,350,000. 
Of this amount $800,000 is estimated to be paid from accumulated employee 
contributions and $314,000 from interest received on the Government’s equity 
in the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund. Thus, the $1,236,000 re- 
quested will provide for the Government’s net share of the estimated cash 
disbursements from the fund. This is the same method of financing as that 
used for the civil service retirement fund. 

As you know no appropriation has been made for this purpose since 1950. The 
umount now requested is based upon calculations of the Government actuary. It 
will permit the payment of all anticipated annuities without impairing the capi- 
tal of the fund. 





EXTENSION AND REMODELING STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING 


WITNESSES 


THOMAS S. ESTES, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERA. 
TIONS 

EDWARD C. CROUCH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND BUDGET 
OFFICER (ACTING) 

CHARLES G. PALMER, CHIEF, ESTIMATES BRANCH, DESIGN ANp 
CONSTRUCTION DIVISION, PUBLIC BUILDINGS SERVICE, GENERAL 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

D. E. A. CAMERON, DIRECTOR, BUDGET DIVISION, GENERAL SERv- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Extension and Remodeling 
State Department Building,” an additional amount to remain avail- 
able until expended, $900,000 to be transferred to General Service: 
Administration. 

This supplemental request is contained at page 30 of House Docu- 
ment No. 330. 

At this joint we shall insert pages 1 through 4 of the justifications. 

(The information referred to is as follows :) 


EXTENSION AND REMODELING, STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING 


Appropriation to date ___- ee Stier ___. $1, 000, 000 
Obligation to Jan. 31, 1956 * 1, 000, 000 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1956___. 1, 000, 000 
nen seer sen ee eee, PORE MNS. oo leo ck aaa cee deeona 56, 000, 000 
Employment: None. 

1 Transferred to General Services Administration. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


In fiscal year 1956 the Congress appropriated $1 million for design and plan- 
ning work necessary for extension and remodeling of the existing State Depart: 


ment Building. 
A contract has been entered into between the General Services Administration 


and a group of architects for the design and planning of the building. It has 
been ascertained, however, that an additional $900,000 will be required to cou 
plete the work under this contract. 


Program and financing 


Presently Revised : 
: : : difference 
available | estimate Diterenc 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


1. Design supervision, etc_-- ; $990, 500 $1, 890, 500 
2. Construction------- fa bas 9, 500 9, 500 


Total obligations om heer 1, 000, 000 1. 900, 000 4.000, (0 


FINANCING 


Appropriation - ._- ames 1, 000, 000 1, 900, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Presently | Revised 
available | estimate | 


Difference 


Eo 


Object classification 
“| 


a ad : : $5, 000 | $5, 000 

§ Printing and reproduct ion. : 20, 000 20, 000 
- (Other contractual services - -- — 965, 500 1, 865, 500 +-$900, 000 
Lands and structures ; -| 9, 500 9, 500 : : 
Tote) CMR ioc nvs bis dadevbensecses wise 1, 000, 000 | 1, 900, 000 +900, 000 


JUSTIFICATION FOR EXTENSION OF NEW STATE BUILDING 


In its fiseal year 1956 supplemental submission the Department of State re- 
juested $2,500,000 to defray the costs of preparing plans and conducting related 
work preparatory to the remodeling and construction of an addition to the 
existing main building of the Department of State. In response to this request, 
$1 million was appropriated to the Department of State, which transferred this 
amount to the General Services Administration. 

A contract has been entered into between the General Services Administration 
anda group of architects for the design and planning of the building. It has been 
ascertained, however, that an additional $900,000 will be required to complete the 
work under this contract. 

In justification for the extension of the New State Building, it was stated in the 
fiscal year 1956 supplemental submission that the efficiency and economy of 
eration of the Department of State is seriously impaired by inadequate housing. 
The international relations of the United States, so enormously expanded and 
0 vital in the light of the leadership of this country in the battle for a free world, 
are being conducted in 23 separate buidlings. Of these only one, the New State 
Building at 21st and Virginia Avenue, is a modern office building. It contains 
274,517 square feet, less than one-fourth of the Department’s total space require- 
nents. The remaining 22 buildings which State occupies in whole or in part, 
ontain 1,225,000 square feet, and consist of temporary wartime buildings, con- 
verted apartments and old, renovated office buildings. They are located from 1 
block to nearly 3 miles from the main building. The essence of foreign policy is 
onsultation and Department of State functions are highly inter-related to assure 
sich consultation. However, the various components of the Department being 
% Widely scattered delays and makes difficult as well as expensive the essential 
ousultation that must take place every day among various units. The exten- 
sion of the present New State Building would add approximately 1,050,000 square 
feet of space and would be sufficient to house all of the present activities of the 
Department. 

While the advantages of consolidation of the many activities of the Department 
would appear obvious, the following points are highlighted. Extension of the 
present main State building would incorporate under one roof facilities for in- 
lernational conferences, visa and passport functions, international organization 
ictivities of particular importance to United Nations problems, security functions, 
id administrative operations such as the storage of supplies and equipment and 
various mechanical and repair shops. To service these activities now calls for 
ilditional guards, expensive messenger and telephone service, vehicles and 
tivers. Needless to say one of the primary advantages would be increased 
“curity protection, the transmission of highly classified documents, even by 
‘ule hand, among several buildings jeopardizes the Department’s security. It is 
‘stimated that the Federal Government would realize annual savings of approxi- 
lately $2 million if all the activities were consolidated in one building. How- 
‘ver, the greatest savings, which cannot be measured in dollars and cents, would 
‘e the efficiency achieved through the establishment of a tightly knit organization, 

Ne to conduct its closely interrelated affairs in one building, thus expediting 
‘portant substantive and administrative decisions having a direct bearing on 
me sata or failure of various aspects of the international relations of the 

hited States, 


Mr. Roonry. Who will address himself to this item ? 
fr. Croucn. Mr. Estes, Mr. Chairman. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Estes. I have a statement which I should like to submit fy, 
the record. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert Mr. Estes’ statement at this point j: 
the record. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


STATEMENT BY THE DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR OPERATIONS 


REQUEST FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION OF $900,000 TO PROVIDE ADDITIONA!I 
FUNDS FOR THE APPROPRIATION “EXTENSION AND REMODELING, STATE DEPARY 
MENT BUILDING” 


Mr. Chairman, late in fiscal year 1955 the proposal to extend and remodel the 
main building of the Department of State was revived. Costs then estimate 
at $60 million are now estimated at $57,900,000. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956, provided $1 million to begin the 
project. These funds were transferred to the General Services Administration 
which has negotiated a contract with private architects for preparation of plans 
for the project. In order to execute the complete contract for the preparation of 
plans, an additional $900,000 is required during the current fiscal year. 

The $1,900,000 which would then become available for fiscal year 1956 will 
finance the architects’ contract of $1,715,000, which is approximately 3.45 percent 
of the presently estimated construction cost of $49,715,000, and General Services 
Administration expenses related to that contract estimated at $185,000. 

The committee may be interested in a restatement of the reasons which moti- 
vated the reactivation of the proposal to build the extension to the main State 
building. At that time, the international relations of the Department of State 
were being conducted in 22 separate buildings. Since then, the International 
Cooperation Administration has been merged with the Department of State, 
bringing the number of buildings occupied to a total of 30, consisting of some 
1,260,000 square feet of space. 

The majority of the buildings occupied in whole or in part, are overage ten- 
porary wartime structures, converted apartment buildings and older renovated 
office buildings. They are widely scattered, and result in inefficient and uneco- 
nomical operation of business. 

The planned extension would provide approximately 1,020,000 net usable 
square feet which added to the 274,517 feet available in the main State building. 
would provide approximately 1,294,517 usable square feet of functional space 
as against approximately 1,260,000 now occupied in the several buildings. The 
slight increase in space will allow for better operating facilities and normal 
staff expansion. 

3ased on General Services Administration estimates, economies to be realized 
through consolidation include $1,019,456 which could be saved by vacating rented 
space and $430,231 could be realized by reassigning State-ICA vacated space 1 
Government-owned property to agencies now occupying rented space; opel 
ational costs of the new building should be $335,546 less than is now expended 
by GSA in operating expenses for State-ICA. To this GSA potential savings of 
$1,785,233 may be added a conservative $273,122 reduction in State-ICA oper- 
ational costs for telephones and cables, guards, messengers and trucks, and 
other consolidated operations, not including savings in the elimination of 
losses in manpower due to dismissals during hot weather in non-air-condi- 
tioned space and time lost in traveling between widely separated buildings 
It can be estimated, therefore, that just over $2 million annually should be saved 
to the Federal Government through consolidation of State-ICA in one building. 

The most significant economies, however, are difficult if not impossible ' 
measure in dollars and cents. Locating our scattered offices in a single buil I. 
ing would improve our security, eliminating the risk of carrying our sensitive 
documents through heavily congested streets from one office to another. 0 
solidation will permit a tightly knit organization, able to conduct its closely 
integrated affairs in one building. The greater degree of security and efficiencs 
will result in more expeditious resolution of problems having a direct bearing 
the success or failure of the international relations of the United States. 
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Mr. Chairman, the representatives of the General Services Administration and 
| will be happy to answer any questions your committee wish to ask. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Estes. I would like to summarize it for you briefly. 

Mr. Roonry. This would be without USIA ¢ 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir, ICA and the State Department in 30 buildings. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought this administration was going to cut down 
expenditures and save the t taxpayer money and re: tly bring some sense 
1) Government. I guess we must be satisfied with being disappointed. 

Mr. Estes. We would hope this proposed extension will do just 
that. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES TO BE ACCOM MODATED 


Mr. Rooney. This proposed expanded State Department building, 
4 850 million building, was described in the Washington Sunday Star 
of February 19 as a new State Department Pentagon. 

How many employees will it accommodate / 

Mr. Esres. We are estimating roughly on the order of 8,000 em- 
ployees, 7.984 being the figure we have been operating on for State, 
ICA, and the boards and c ommissions which work with us. 

Mr. Roonry. In building a $50 million project such as this, do you 
contemplate that we shall have ICA with us forever / 

Mr. Estes. No, sir; but we contemplate we shall have an organiza- 
tion such as ICA with us long enough to have to include it in the plans 
of this new building. 

Mr. Roonry. How long would you say that was / 

Mr. Estes. Mr. Chairman, I couldn’t even hazard a guess. 

Mr. Roonry. Has anybody figured that out in connection with this 
proposed expenditure of $50 million ? 

Mr. Esres. We shall be glad to undertake that for you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I think the chairman probably has in mind also that in a build- 
ing of this nature the General Services Administration would always 
exercise its authority and control to put into that building any Gov- 
ernment organization for which there was space. 

We would hope. of course, it would be a State Department or State 
Department related organization, hut the space never would remain 
empty. 


COST OF PENTAGON BUILDING 


Mr. Roonry. How much did the Pent: agon Building cost ? 

Mr. Esres. I do not know the answer to that. sir. 

Mr. Rooney. If there is somebody here from General Services Ad- 
ministration he should know. 

Mr. Parmer. We did not build the building. As near as we have 
heen able to gather it was about $85 million. 

Mr. Rooyey. In the justifications, pages 1 through 4, we do not find 
iny detail with regard to this $900,000. 

What are the facts with regard thereto ? 

Mr. Esres. Mr. Palmer, of General Services Administration, will 
you answer that ? 


Mr. PALMER. I have a statement here showing the breakdown of 
the $1.9 million. 
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IDENTITY OF ARCHITECT AND DETERMINATION OF FEE 


Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at the amount of $1,715,000 as the 
architect’s fee ? 

Mr. Paumer. We have a standard table of architects’ fees, and we 
estimated the contract cost of the building which is to be built at 
$49,715,000 based on that table, and the estimated cost gives us the 
amount of the fee. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the table ? 

Mr. Pautmer. Here isa copy of the table. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you decided upon the architect as yet ? 

Mr. Parmer. Yes,sir. The architect is under contract. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is he? 

Mr. Pater. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, combined with 
Harley, Ellington & Day and A. R. Clas, associate. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are they from ? 

Mr. Parmer. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White are Chicago 
architects 

Mr. Rooney. In good standing? 

Mr. Parmer. Very fine. 

Mr. Roonry. I mean with the Republican National Committee and 
Mr. Mansure? 

Mr. Parmer. I donot know. 

Harley. Ellington & Day are from Detroit and A. R. Clas, associate 
architect, is from Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Roonry. Why couldn’t you get architects here in the East to 
handle a building such as this? 

Mr. Parmer. We have a number of projects and we survey the 
entire country on the Washington jobs and get a questionnaire made 
out. Then there is a board of three who review the questionnaire and 
rate them. Then they select the architects on that basis. 

Mr. Roonry. This wasn’t done on a bid basis, was it? 

Mr. Parmer. No. No professional contracts are let on a bid basis 

Mr. Roonry. What is peculiar about these outfits from Chicago 
and Detroit in connection with putting up a building in Washington, 
D. C.? Do they have any peculiar experience in putting up buildings 
here ? 

EXPERIENCE BACKGROUND OF ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Parmer. They have experience over a long period of time. 

Mr. Roonry. What did they put up in Washington, D. C.? 

Mr. Parmer. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White were the archi: 
tects on the Post Office Building here. I think they also were the 
architects on the station, Union Station. 

Mr. Roonry. How Iong ago was that? 

Mr. Pararr. I don’t know the exact date the post office was built. 
Tt was extended in about 1932 and 1933. 

Mr. Roonry. You are talking about the original Post Office Build: 
ing? 

Mr. Parmer. The Main Post Office Building, yes. 

Mr. Roonry. You don’t recall what year that was? 

Mr. Parr. I don’t recall the year the main post office was built. 
Tt was extended later. 

Mr. Roonry. Not too long after the turn of the century ? 
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Mr. Pauster. No, sir. I think it was built after the station. 

Mr. Roonry. When was the station built ? 

Mr. Parmer. Just before the First World War. I don’t know the 
exact date, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Have they put up any buildings of consequence i 
Washington, D. C., since that time 4 

Mr. Parmer. Not that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How about that other firm, the one from Detroit? 

Mr. Parmer. I know of no building they have built in Washington. 

Mr. Roonry. We have architects here in Washington, D. C. do we 
not! 

Mr. Patmer. Yes, sir. We have hired a-number of architects from 
Washington on various jobs. 

Mr. Roonry. Why wouldn’t they be competent to handle a build- 
ing such as this? 

Mr. Patmer. They probably would be. 

Mr. Roonry. But they are not in the club? 

Mr. Parmer. One is associated on this project. 


PROCEDURE FOR SELECTION OF ARCHITECTS 


Mr. Rooney. How did you work this out? I think the publi 
ought to know. 

Mr. Patmer. As I said, we issue questionnaires to all the architects 
all over the country and they are given a rating on the basis of work 
which has been. done, on the basis of work which now exists, whether 
they can do the project with expediency. 

Mr. Roonry. How many did you find who would be willing to do 
this job ¢ 

Mr. Parmer. I don’t have that information. 

Mr. Roonry. To the tune of $2 million; how many did you find ¢ 

Mr. Patmer. Somewhere around 100 questionnaires were considered 
on this project. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert at this point in the record a statement 
showing the names of these firms which were consulted and invited 
tosubmit requests to handle the job, and their locations. 

Mr. Parmer. We will get that list for you. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Harrison & Abramovitz, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Eggers & Higgins, 100 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

McKim, Mead & White, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Shreve, Lamb & Harmon Associates, 11 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

DeYoung, Moscowitz & Rosenberg, 205 East 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Chapman, Evans & Delehanty, 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Kahn & Jacobs, 2 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

LaPierre, Litchfield & Partners, 415 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Kelly & Gruzen, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Carson & Lundin, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Voorhees, Walker, Smith & Smith, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Office of York & Sawyer (Kief, Colean, Voss & Souder), 101 Park Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 

Rogers & Butler, 219 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

William Leseaze, 211 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Lorimer Rich & Associates, 215 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Serge P. Petroff, 145 East 52d Street, New York, N. Y. 

Ferrenz & Taylor, 152 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Alfred Fellheimer, Steward Wagner, 155 East 42d Street, New York, N, y 

Ketchum, Gina & Sharp, 227 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Lathrop Douglass, 518 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Gehron & Seltzer, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Reinhard, Hofmeister & Walquist, 145 East 32d Street, New York, N, y 

Hart, Jerman & Associates, 250 East 43d Street, New York, N. Y. 

White, Noakes & Neubauer, 80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Wyeth and King, 32 East 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Office of Alfred Easton Poor, 787 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Urbahn, Brayton & Burrows, 654 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

George B. Post & Sons, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Edward D. Stone Associates, 50 East 64th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Sherlock, Smith & Adams, 303 Washington Avenue, Montgomery, Ala. 

Office of Douglas Orr, 111 Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

Toombs, Amisano & Wells, 70 Fairlie Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 

Robert & Co. Associates, Inc., 96 Poplar Street NW., Atlanta, Ga. 

Shaw, Metz & Dolio, 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Pace Associates, 53 West Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 

Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Railway Exchange, Chicago, III. 

Holabird & Root & Burgee, 108 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Perry, Shaw, Hepburn & Dean, 955 Park Square Building, Boston, Mass. 

Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott, 122 Ames Building, Boston, Mass 

Anderson-Nichols & Co., 150 Causeway Street, Boston, Mass. 

Cram & Ferguson, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 

George W. W. Brewster, 101 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 

Maginnis & Walsh, 39 Nichols Road, Cohasset, Mass. 

Harley, Ellington & Day, 153 East Elizabeth, Detroit, Mich. 

Eero Saarinen & Associates, West Long Lake Road, Blumfield Hills, Mich. 

Smith, Hinchman & Gryllis, Inc., 243 West Congress Street, Detroit, Mich. 

H. E. Beyster Corp., 700 Griswold Building, Detroit, Mich. 

Leinweber, Yamasaki & Hellmuth, 696 Rivard Boulevard, Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. 

Swanson Associates, West Long Lake Road, Blumfield Hills, Mich. 

Smith and Veale, 2127 North Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank Grad & Sons, 11 Commerce Street, Newark, N. J. 

Richard Hawley Cutting Associates, 2074 East 36th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Bowers & Barbalat, 417 Grant Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lawrie & Green, 321 North Front Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Gilboy & O’Malley, 1810 South Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Ballinger Co., 121 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Albert C. Wood Associates, 1411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George M. Ewing & Co., Western Saving Fund Building, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Harbson, Hough, Livingston & Larson, 1510 Architects Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Davis, Dunlap & Carver, 1717 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Woodward, Oliver, Smith & Associates, 409 Yarmouth Street, Norfolk, 
Va. 

Robert A. Wilgoss & Dwight G. Chase, Fairfax & Montgomery Streets, 
Alexandria, Va. 

Berla & Abel, 1636 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 

A. R. Clas, Wyatt Building, Washington, D.C. 

Irwin S. Porter & Sons, Metropolitan Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 

John H. Graham & Associates, Washington Circle Apartments, Washingto., 
D. C. 

Lublin, McGaughy & Associates, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washingtot, 
D. C. 

Keyes, Smith & Satterlee & Francis D. Lethbridge, 8 Dupont Circle NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

Faulkner, Kingsburg & Stenhouse, Ring Building, Washington, D. C. 

Mills, Petticord & Mills, 14th Street & Park Road NW., Washington, D. C. 

Leon Chatelain, 1632 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Justement, Elam & Darby, 2011 K Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Joseph Saunders & Associates, 1523 M Street NW., Washington, D. ©. 

John J. Harte, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Pereira & Luckman, 9220 Sunset Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Masten & Hurd, 525 Powell Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Welton Becket & Associates, 5667 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Richard J. Neutra & Robert E. Alexander, 2300 Silverlake Boulevard, Los 
Angles, Calif. 

T. H. Buell & Co., 14th and Stout Streets, Denver Colo. 

Ellerbe & Co., First National Bank Building, St. Paul, Minn. 

Magney, Tusler & Setter, 202 Foshay Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Stanton, Boles, Maguire & Church, 208 SW., Stark Street, Portland, Oreg. 

Kenneth Franzheim, 2402 Crawford Street, Houston, Tex. 

Wyatt C. Hedrick, 904 Fort Worth Avenue, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Naramore, Bain, Brady & Johnson, 904 Seventh Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 

George W. Stoddard-Huggard & Associates, 1120 Harvard Avenue, Seattle, 
Wash. 


COST OF CHECKING OF DRAWINGS 


Mr. Roonry. What is this item, “PBS, checking of drawings, 
$130,000” ¢ 

Mr. Pavmer. That is the cost of GSA services. We have no direct 
appropriation to pay our personnel on these jobs. When we have 
a job of this size and we let the contract to a private architect, the 
drawings are checked to see that the requirements are met, that they 
are what we would expect them to furnish, and that requires checking 
the diagramaties, checking the tentatives, the intermediate work, and 
acheck of final work drawings for construction. 

On a job this size that is quite a large undertaking and this covers 
thecharges for that work. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a breakdown of this $130,000 ? 

Mr. Parmer. No, sir; that is an estimated cost. 

Mr. Roonry. How did you arrive at it ? 

Mr. PaumMer. By a percentage of the contract architects’ fee. 

Mr. Roonry. What percentage did you take ? 

Mr. Parmer. About 12 percent of that fee. 

Mr. Roonry. This amount wouldn’t be 12 percent of the fee, would 
it! 

Mr. Parmer. We expect to get some more costs. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that ? 

Mr. Parmer. We expect to get some more going costs for the final 
work drawings—— 


4 


INSURANCE BROKERAGE ON CONTRACT IN CUBA 


Mr. Rooney. In selecting these architects you did not follow the 
poliey followed in connection with insurance with that Chicago in- 
eal firm that General Services Administration was involved in; 
ud vou 4 

Mr, Parmer. All I know about that is what I read in the papers. 

Mr. Roonry. I would expect that. You area respected oldtimer and 
we have known you many years. How is it we don’t have somebody 
iere who would know the answer to a question such as that ? 

Mr. Cameron. I think perhaps there is a little misconception in the 
“ope of the operations of GSA. We are operating on the basis of 
about $2 billion worth of work a year. That is all in the nature of 
roperty and records work. When you ask a specific question of 
‘his sort, we would be very glad to have the specialists 
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Mr. Roonry. This hasn’t been a subject of conversation among you 
oldtimers down there as to this Chicago fellow getting insurance 
brokerage on that contract in Cuba? 

Mr. Paumer. In Nicaro. 

Mr. Rooney. You haven’t talked about that at all ? 

The answer is silence. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is what it used to be when we wanted to know 
about insurance in the late lamented past. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston ? 

Mr. Preston. No questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Sikes? 


DETERMINATION OF ARCHITECTS’ FEES 


Mr. Sixes. How do you determine architects’ fees? Do you accept 
a table that is prepared by the architects or do you develop the table 
in your own organization ? 

Mr. Parmer. It was developed in our own organization. 

Mr. Srxes. Does it compare with fees paid by industry ? 

Mr. Parmer. Less than the fee paid by industry, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How much less? Do you have a comparable table for 
industry that you can submit for the record ? 

Mr. Parmer. No, sir; that varies considerably. The average fee 
for a private architect’s job is 6 percent, which includes supervision. 
We do not include the supervision so we have cut about 1 percent off. 
We furnish the architect with considerable information to start his 
job. In other words, we have done considerable work with the State 
Department in gathering the space requirements and straightening 
out the job. 

Mr. Srxes. Who determined that 6 percent would be an average 
fee? 

Mr. Patmer. That is the American Institute of Architects fee. 

Mr. Srxes. Are the architects bound to that scale, or may they 
enter into whatever fee arrangements they desire? 

Mr. Patmer. That may be true to a certain extent. The ATA tres 
to insist its members stick pretty much to the standards set. 

Mr. Srxes. And the table you have shown us is a fixed percentage 
which has been worked out in the Government ? 

Mr. Parmer. Yes, sir; fixed percentage. ea 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have definite information to show that this is In 
reality lower than the average fee paid in industry, or do you base 
your previous reply to me on the 6-percent figure including superv!- 
sion ? 

Mr. Pater. It is on the 6 percent, and we have certain fee charts 
which the various States, the ATA associations in the various States 
have issued, and we know by checking with these that the fee is muc! 
lower. ‘ . | 

Mr. Sixes. If the item of supervision were not included it would he 
about the same as paid by industry ? 

Mr. Patmer. No, sir: it would be lower. The average percentage 
charged by architects for supervision is 1 nercent. 

Mr. Srxes. In addition to the 6 percent ? 

Mr. Parmer. No, sir: it is included in the 6 percent. 
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Mr, Sixes. ‘The Government furnishes the supervision ? 

Mr. Patmer. Yes, sir. 

sae Seen the fee paid by Government, to be realistic, would 
show another 1 percent for supervision ? 

Mr. Parmer. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. That would about balance it out with industry, would it 


not ‘ 


Mr. Parmer. No, sir. On this job this fee is 3.45 percent, and adding 
| percent to that would be 4.45. As the job increases in value there is 
a decreasing percentage. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have any specific examples of comparable sized 
‘obs in industry which would indicate they are paying 6 percent for a 
iob of this magnitude ¢ 

Mr. Pacmer. No, sir. I couldn’t quote you one right now. 

Mr. Sixes. So 6 percent really is an arbitrary figure so far as its 
overall application 1s concerned ¢ 

Mr. Patmer. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. And this may or may not be lower than industry would 
have to pay for a comparable piece of work? 

Mr. Parmer. We think it is lower. We are pretty sure that it is 


ower, 


SAVINGS THROUGH CONSOLIDATION IN ONE BULLDING 


Mr. Sixes. I note the statement that you expect to save something 
ver $2 million annually through consolidation of State-ICA being in 


\building. How did you arrive at that estimate? That is a desirable 
thing if it is realistic. How did you determine it? 

an Esres. We went to the General Services Administration oper- 

ig people and gathered from them the amounts of rents that they 
were paying, the operating costs that they were paying in the numbers 
of buildings ‘concerned in this, and worked out with the General Serv- 
es Administration people on an annual basis what is entailed here. 

As we stated in the statement here, we would vacate rented space 
othe tune of $1,019,456 annual rental costs. 

Mr. Roonry. That would be a saving only if the Government doesn’t 
ontinue to use it. The history of these things proves that the Govern- 
nent will continue to use it and put another agency there. So that so 
far as overall Government cost is concerned you may or may not be 
whieving a saving. 

> 

Mr. Estes. These figures are based on a contemplation that this 
space would not be reused, sir, and further another $430,000 approxi- 
nately would be realized by reassigning people that are in rented 
space now into Government-owned space. That point was taken into 
onsideration, 

Obviously you are looking into the future on this, sir, but that is the 
present planning with the GSA people who are responsible for these 
rented buildings. 

Some SIKEs. I would like you to submit for the record, a more detailed 

timate of what is to be done with the space being vacated and some 
ae e that it will not continue to be a charge against the Govern- 
ment so that we may know more definitely there Ww ill be a saving. 

‘The information requested is as follows :) 
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SAVINGS REALIZED IN SINGLE BUILDING OcCUPANCY 


The cost of the United States Government of housing the Department o; 


State in 30 buildings is approximately $2 million more than it would be if a 
personnel were housed in a single building. The actual figure computed jx 
$2,058,355. The following is a brief description of how this figure was attained 


Rented space 


The figure of $1,019,456 reflects the actual savings realized from releasing 
the 364,842 square feet of space now rented from private owners. See tab 4 


Releasable Government space 


In constructing an extension to the new State building, some State occupied 
Government-owned buildings will be demolished. The State Department gov 
occupies additional Government-owned buildings in whole or in part that wil! 
not be affected by construction and State occupancy amounts to 245,846 square 
feet. Upon completion of the proposed extension, this space could be reassigned 
to agencies now utilizing privately owned rental space. At the present time in 
Washington it is necessary to pay $4 per square foot for all available space 
However, the space to be released is being figured at only $1.75 per square fovt 
See tab B. 


Operational costs 


In leased buildings most of the operational costs are included in the rental, 
however, in two buildings the eost to the Government for operating is $139, 

In the Government-owned buildings occupied by State it now costs the Govern- 
ment $1,232,418 to operate these buildings. 

The total operational cost of all State occupied buildings is $1,371,418. 

If the Department were housed in one large building the operating cost would 
be approximately 80 cents per square foot of usable space which is comparable 
to other large modern Government buildings. Higher operating costs in the 
present new State building are related to its comparatively smaller size, (perat- 
ing costs for the new Interior building, for example, is 80 cents per square foot 

Subtracting the estimated operational cost of the proposed new building 
($1,035,872) from the present operating costs of all buildings occupied ($1.571- 
418) show a savings of $335,546. See tabC. 


Equipment and contractural services 

All the aforementioned savings are those that should be realized by (Genera! 
Services Administration. The Department of State should also realize savings 
in its operating costs presently estimated at $273,122 annually by the elimination 
of certain costs which are related to the dispersal of its activities among several 
buildings. These are itemized at tab D. 


SUMMARY 


Consolidation of the Department of State and ICA in one building shoul 
result in annual savings to the United States Government in excess of $2 milliol 
The majority of the anticipated economies will be achieved through the preset 
plan of the General Services Administration to release rented space now occupied 
by State-ICA personnel, and to move other agency personnel now in rented 
quarters into Government-owned space which would be released by the move ot 
State-ICA personnel in the proposed new building. Barring unforseen Cl 
tingencies, this plan will be rigorously adhered to, particularly since it forms an 
integral part of the justification for the building project. 


Tap A 
Rental costs for State-ICA in leased buildings 


3 juare 7 Saquere 
Building * or Cost Building feet 


515 22d St-.-- ; 70, 462 $83,000 |} Longfellow : 34, 420 
1776 Pennsylvania Ave_-.-..| 25, 688 | 26, 300 || 1717 H St. (Matomic) - - 65, 361 
Miatico os 91,370 264, 607 |} 
Rochambeau | 73,061 242, 270 |} 

10,940 | Rental savings... 


Total E 364, 842 
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TABLE B.—Government-owned space to be released 


Square 
feet 


Square 


Building feet 


Symbol Building 


GSA Regional Office Bldg 57, O80 

1901 D St. NW ‘ | 53, 674 
aaa Bldg on 6, 715 
Tenp Ss 43, 165 
Executive Office Bldg 20, 755 
Winder Bldg... Se ad 6, 735 
Tenpo 5 i 5, 220 
Tempo 5 Annex_. 1, 725 


Old Post Office 
Lafayette Bldg 
1622 H St. NW 
1624 H St. NW 
700-708 Jackson Pl. NW 


Total 


9,925; ICA, 830. 


Lin lie 


On the basis that space can ba us? 
reflecting a savings of $439,231. 


1o0frente 1 space valu t $1.75 per square foot, 245 


TABLE C 


State-1CA operational cost in leased buildings 


Square 


Square 
feet 


Building Cost Building feet 


ould 
lion 
sent 
i je 
nted 


ve of 
col: 


as an 


vania Ave 


70, 462 
25, 688 


$101, 000 
38, 000 


Longfellow 


1 in rental. 


1717 H St. (Matomie 
91, 370 (1) 

73, 061 ( 

4, 480 ( 


Total 


) 
) 


34, 
65, 


364, 


State-1CA operational costs in Government-owned buildings 


Symbol 


Building 


New State__- 
Subtotal 


BUILDINGS TO BE DEMOLISHED 


| 401 23d St 


Tempos F, G, H . 
Riverside Apartments 


| Mayfair Apartments-_. 


PX Bldg be 
Potomac Park Apartme nts 
Tempo 2 = 


Subtotal 


SPACE FOR WHICH STATE-ICA OPERATIONAL COSTS 
ELIMINATED 


Regional Office Bldg 


-| Interior Bldg ts 


Tempo § 

Executive Office Bldg 
Winder Bldg... 
Tempo 5 and Annex 


| Old Post Office 
| Lafayette Bldg_. 


1622 of St. NW. 

1624 H St. NW___- 

700-708 Jackson Pl], NW 
Subtotal 


Grand total __.. 


Square feet 


274, 217 


13, 900 


877, 724 


420 ( 
361 (1) 


842 139, 000 


Cost 


$502, 000 


502. 000 


120, 200 
144, 300 
87, 300 
39, 100 
2, 100 
99, 500 
70, 400 


562, 900 


26, 900 
3,750 
22, (0 
14, 900 
&, 754 
4,350 
5, 900 
36, 664 
10, 500 
33, 200 


167, 51 


l, 232, 418 
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Department of State operational savings 


State-ICA operational costs in Government-owned buildings $1, 232, 412 
State-ICA operational costs in leased buildings 139, on 


Sa, 
1, 371, 418 
1, 035, 879 

et 


335, 546 
Added cost to Department of State 


SE SUI ccinciisih cde caaiRiubsisnicintihilinColdiskaassacealieanaae sta eS $22. 979 
Alterations "42. 
, 41 
, 874 
, 820 
500 
IIIT TUTTI ccs ianedtesnia dled aniclsieemedenahdattdeinsiesineiiA dimen Waaie acc | 51, 300 
Contractural labor 


Mr. Stxes. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Roonry. Mr. Magnuson ? 


AVERAGE ARCHITECT’S FEE 


Mr. Macnuson. What do you figure to be the average architect's 
fee from this table ? 

Mr. Patmer. You mean on our average sized project ? 

Mr. Maenuson. You have given us an average for private industry 
of 6 percent. The size of their projects must vary if yours does. 
How did you arrive at that average if you do not have an average on 
your own table ? 

Mr. Patmer. That table was established, sir, with a 4 percent, $10 
million average, and 6 percent which is allowable at $100,000. From 
that the formula was worked out. 

Mr. Macnuson. Does not private construction have a similar for- 
mula where the amount of the fee declines as the cost. of the project 
goes up ? 

Mr. Patmer. Not that I know, sir. 

Mr. Macnuson. It does not ? 

Mr. Parmer. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Macnuson. That isall, Mr. Chairman. 


SIZE OF BUILDING 


Mr. Rooney. This building would cover how many blocks? | 

Mr. Estes. The space between 23d and 21st Streets, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. How many blocks? 

Mr. Estes. Three blocks on this city layout—21, 22, and 23. 

Mr. Roonry. It would be bounded by 23d and 21st, and E and C 
Streets. Is that correct? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Roonry. Would this be the largest building in Washington! 

Mr. Estes. According to GSA estimates this will be the larges 
building in Washington, D.C. 
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DISPERSAL OF AGENCIES OUT OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. Roonry. What is behind the plan to erect a building larger 
than any in Washington at a cost of approximately $50 million at a 
time when the Administration talks of dispersal of agencies out of 
Washington in the event of an enemy attack ? 

Mr. Esres. I don’t think, Mr. Chairman, we can say there is any- 
thing behind such a plan. When we revived this project last spring 
we cleared with the defense mobilization authorities, presenting our 
reasons that this consolidation seemed to us desirable, and we received 
— concurrence. Qurs is not an organization, I suggest, which can 
be widely dispersed, based on our experience of dispersal within the 
city itself. 

Mr. Roonry. Didn’t the Department of State have a dispersal area 
during the exercises last spring ? 

Mr. Esres. We did, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you still have it? 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir. ‘That is to be used at a particular time, and of 
course it accommodates very, very few people compared to the total 
organization. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion held off the record.) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR AUDITORIUM 


Mr. Roonry. Is there included in these plans provision for an 
auditorium ? 

Mr. Esres. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Se: ating how many people ? 

Mr. Estes. The capacity is 1,000 people, although it will probably 
be reduced to approximately 800. 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you need that ? 

Mr. Estes. There are various requirements for an auditorium, Mr. 
Chairman. I would say first for your daily operations, considering 
international conferences, and that kind of usage, our internal opera- 
oom, press conferences, and we assume that there will be some kind of 

sage In the evening through our relations with the United States 
In formation Agency, other public usages which makes such an audi- 
torium more than desirable, an essential part of our operation. 

In accordance with our suggestions to the architects it has been lo- 
cated tentatively on the diagr: ammatics with easy access, a place where 
we can secure it away from the rest of the building, which is some- 
thing we cannot do now. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Bow? 


SPACE RESERVED FOR ICA 


. Bow. How much of this space will be occupied by the ICA ? 
Ve stes. Roughly 220,000 to 225,000 square feet. 
Bow. What is the total i in the building? 
. Esres. 1,294,517 net usable square feet. 
Sow. About a quarter by ICA, then # 
. Estes. Roughly a fourth. 


73914—56——7 
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Mr. Bow. Over what period of time do you anticipate ICA wil) 
occupy those quarters? 

Mr. Estes. We have looked at it as the indefinite future. 

Mr. Bow. In other words, the planning now is that ICA will be 
permanent ? 

Mr. Estes. Sir, I could not answer that. From our operating stand. 
en we must assume it is permanent insofar as our planning goes, 

Ve must make provision for them in the building. 

Mr. Bow. If Congress should not renew the ICA legislation what 
would you do? 

Mr. Esres. GSA would assign that space to another agency, sir, 
That is their authority. 

Mr. Bow. That isall. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Crevencer. The only question I had in my mind is the one the 
chairman touched on in the matter of a massive target here in the 
event of bombing and the concentration of that number of personnel 
in this area, practically on the same bombing run as any of the large 
industrial cities. That gave me some misgiving, but I cannot worry 
about that. 

Then in the matter of transportation and getting the people out, 
I imagine it is probably as good an area as any from the standpoint 
of transportation ? 

Mr. Estes. Yes, sir; that has been taken into account. 


PROPOSED USE OF PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEM 


Mr. Crevencer. One of the hardest things to do is to get rid of all 
these people running around with important papers. 

Mr. Esres. One of my instructions on this, sir, in this concentra- 
tion, one of my jobs has been to figure what positions would be elimi- 
nated in this kind of operation. One of the objectives in this, if we 
can work it in, is to get in a pneumatic tube system, for example, to 
stop this running around with pieces of paper all over this large build- 
ing here, which to me is almost as much security risk as running around 
the streets. 

Mr. Crevencer. Pneumatic tubes are an old thing. They have been 
in the department stores here for Lord knows how long. 

Mr. Estes. Exactly. That is why I would like to see them in. It 
is a matter now of the actual space for the tubing that the architects 
are working on in this extension. 

Mr. Cievencer. It will be a new building. 

Mr. Estes. We have worked hard on that and I hope the architects 
will come up with a plan of how to get the ducts into that space. : 

Mr. Rooney. Are there to be any swimming pools in this building’ 

Mr. Estes. No, sir. 


PRIVATE DINING ROOM AND CAFETERIA FACILITIES 


Mr. Roonry. How about private dining rooms? gt 

Mr. Estes. We expect there will be the same private dining a 
arrangement, that is the executive dining room arrangement for the 
Secretary in this extension, as we have in the present building, that 
is for the Secretary and his top-level staff. 
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One of the features of this new building which the architects have 
worked in is a consolidation of the present cafeteria facilities into the 
extension, using the block type of space, so that we will be able to 
handle our people and keep them in the premises. 


TOTAL ARCHITECTURAL EXPENSE 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert the table to which we 
referred a while ago in the discussion with Mr. Palmer. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


STATE DEPARTMENT, EXTENSION, 21ST AND VIRGINIA AVENUE 


Contract architect’s fee and GSA administrative expenses related to 
architect’s fee 


Architect’s fee $1, 715, 000 
Travel 5, 000 
Duplication 20, 000 
Soil tests, ete 9, 500 
PBS checking of drawing 130, 000 
Office expenses 20, 500: 


Total 


Mr. Estes. This picture is a preliminary concept of the way the 
building would look. The architect prepared it for us and we thought 
this committee might be interested in seeing it. It will give you some 
idea of the type of building the architects are thinking of. 

Mr. Roongy. Where do Harley, Probst & Associates get into this? 

Mr. Estes. They are the architects, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Is thata different firm from the others ? 

Mr. Patmer. Yes,sir. They are from Detroit. 

Mr. Roonry. What connection have they with this? I see their 
name at the lower right-hand corner of the drawing. 

Mr. Parmer. Two firms have combined and associated themselves 
together to do this job. Because of the size it was not considered good 
to give it to one firm. We needed more help and more draftsmen than 
one firm could furnish to get the job done speedily. 

Mr, Esrrs. Also here isa plan of the present building. 

When we appear before you for the construction funds for this 
building we will have a complete set of diagrammatic drawings of 
this and we will go into some detail with you, but we thought you 
would like to see from this drawing how the building would sit on this 
plot of land. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, gentlemen. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
WITNESSES 


FRANCIS 0, WILCOX, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION AFFAIRS 

EDWARD C. CROUCH, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY AND BUDGET 
OFFICER (ACTING) 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Contributions to Interna- 
ional Organizations, Department of State, 1956,” a request in the 
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amount of $349,790 additional for the World Health Organizatioy, 
At this point we shall insert pages 1 and 6 of the justifications. 
(The information referred to is as follows :) 


Appropriation to date $28, 115, 905 
Obligation to Dec. 31, 1955 26, 063. 298 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1955 25, 940, 207 
Budget estimate next fiscal year 34, 159, 285 
Employment, None. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The request of $549,790 is for the World Health Organization. The United 
States assessment for the calendar year 1955 is $3,349,790. Due to a statutory 
limitation on the appropriation authorization only $3 million was appropriated 
in the fiscal year 1956 regular appropriation. Since passage of that act the 
statutory limitation has been removed, so that the additional $349,790 needed 
to complete payment of the United States assessment is being requested. 


JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATE 


Purpose and need for supplementary appropriation 

Reason for supplemental—The amount of $3 million for fiscal year 1956 was 
requested and appropriated by the Congress to cover the greater part of the 
United States assessment of $3,349,790 for calendar year 1955 in the World 
Health Organization (WHO). The amount requested was $3 million because of 
the then existing $3 million statutory limitation on the amount authorized to be 
appropriated annually for United States contributions to WHO. This statutory 
limitation has now been revised by subsection 419 of the Mutual Security Ac! 
of 1955 to permit the appropriation annually of “such sums as may be necessary 
for the payment by the United States of its share of the expenses of the Orgal- 
ization as apportioned by the Health Assembly in accordance with article 56 of 
the constitution of the Organization, except that payments by the United States 
for any fiscal year of the Organization after 1958 shall not exceed 3344 perceul 
of the total assessments of active members of the Organization for such fiscal 
year.” Under the authorization as thus revised, the appropriation of $349,7") 
is requested at this time to complete the payment of the United States assessmelil 
of $3,349,790 for calendar year 1955. 

Computation of estimate——The gross budget for the calendar year 1955 aj- 
proved by the Seventh World Health Assembly in May 1954 amounts to 410,19), 
360. This figure is offset by estimated miscellaneous income of $313,264 and 
certain carryover items amounting to $636,736 resulting in a total assessment 
budget of $10,049,360. This is $1,086,360 more than the total assessment budget 
for calendar year 1954. The increase is due primarily to (1) decisions of the 
Health Assembly enlarging the Organization's fieldwork program, (2) the costs 
of meeting in-grade salary increments under the WHO staff regulations, (3) 
increased expense in making Spanish a full working language, (4) establish 
ment of a special $100,000 emergency reserve fund and (5) strengthening the 
regional office for Africa. The United States percentage share remains the sale 
as the previous year, 3314 percent of the total assessments on all members, ' 
sulting in an assessment to the United States of $3,349,790. 

Statutory authorizations.—Public Law 643, 80th Congress, approved June It, 
1948, as amended by Public Law 806, 81st Congress, approved September 21, 1!) 
(22 U. S. C. 290-290(a)-(d)) and as amended by Public Law 138, 84th Congress 
approved July 8, 1955. Constitution of the World Health Organization, entered 
into force with respect to the United States June 21, 1948 (TIAS 1808). 


Mr. Roonry. Who will address himself to this? 
Mr. Witcox. I will, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. You have a general statement, Mr. Wilcox ? 
Mr. Wucox. I do, sir. 
Mr. Roongxy. You may proceed. 
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Mr. Witcox. The Department of State requests an amount of 
694979) as a fiscal year 1956 supplemental to complete the United 
States contribution to the World Health Organization for the calendar 
vear 1955. This represents the amount by which the United States 
Yell short of meeting its assessment to the calendar year 1955 budget 
of the Organization. 

The total United States assessment for the calendar year 1955 was 
53,349,790, representing one-third of a total assessment budget of 
510,049,360. Only $3 million however was requested and appropriated 
in the regular 1956 Appropriation Act since the act of Congress which 
authorized United States participation in the Organization (Public 
Law 643, 80th Cong. as amended by Public Law 806, 81st Cong.) 
limited to that figure the amount which could be appropriated annu- 
ally for our contribution. Subsequent to action on the 1956 appropri- 
ation, the Congress enacted Public Law 138, approved July 8, 1955, 
which removed the dollar limitation and substituted in its place a 
3314-pereent limitation. 


AUTHORITY FOR PAYMENT OF INCREASED ASSESSMENT BY WORLD HEALTH 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Roonry. Did the Department take that as a directive to ex- 
pend exactly 3314 percent ? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir, but up to 3314 percent. 

Mr. Roonry. Now you are up to 3314 percent ¢ 

Mr. Witcox. For this particular assessment, Mr. Chairman, we were 
not able to contribute to the organization all that we were assessed 
incalendar 1955 until 

Mr. Roonry. You used a law which was intended to save money in 
order to expend money? Isn’t that the way you have it diagnosed ? 

Mr. Wiicox. Well, sir, the timing, I think, is of some importance 
here. As I recall it was approximately July 1 when the appropriation 
was approved, and it was a just a few days after that that Congress 
inthe act that I referred to did lift the ceiling. It changed the ceil- 
ing from a $3 million amount to a 3314 percentage amount, which 
gave usa little more leeway. 

Due to the heavy schedule of Congress 

Mr. Roonry. Is it your contention that the enactment of Public 
law 138, 84th Congress, last July was intended to expend more of the 
laxpayers’ money in connection with WHO ? 

Mr. Witcox. We felt since it came in the middle of the calendar 
year of the World Health Organization 

Mr. Roonry. The answer is that you did? 

Mr. Wircox. It would enable us to ask you for the additional 
amount Which was made possible by the change in the ceiling. 

Mr. Roonny. It was the action of the Congress shortly before that 
which limited the amount to $3 million; was it not? The appropria- 
“we bill was approved in the House, Senate, and signed by the Presi- 

ent, 

Mr. Wincox. Yes, sir. That was in 1951, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You took Public Law 138, enacted a few days later, 
’s your basis for expending more money in connection with this con- 
tnbution. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wixcox. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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I should point out, however, that we did all we could at the World 
Health Assembly meetings to keep the budget down so that we could 
keep our contribution within the ceiling Congress had set for us, 

The World Health Organization did not do that for 1955. We were 
able to keep within the ceiling over a period of years up to 1955 and 
to have only a very slight increase in the budget in the World Health 
Organization during that period. 

However, I think the members began to feel that the World Health 
Organization should expend somewhat more than it was allowed to 
expend under the ceiling that Congress had put forth. 

Mr. Roonry. Members of what, Congress or the World Health Or- 
ganization ? 

Mr. Witcox. The World Health Organization. They felt it ought 
to be allowed to expend slightly more than that which was permitted 
for it under the ceiling Congress had established. In spite of our 
efforts they voted in 1954 to increase the budget somewhat, and it was 
at that time, shortly after that, that Congress responded by changing 
the ceiling from a $3 million level to a 3314 percent level. 

Since this was in the middle of the year, the calendar World Health 
Organization year, we felt we were justified in coming to Congress 
and asking for the amount we were in deficit to the World Health 
Organization. 

It is under the authority of this revision in the law that the Depart- 
ment now is requesting funds to enable the United States to meet its 
full assessment to the Organization. 

It would be prejudicial to our interests not to pay our full share of 
a budget agreed upon by the majority of the World Health Assembly 
as long as this country wishes to remain an active participant in the 
Organization. If the United States does not at this time take the 
necessary steps to pay the remainder of its contribution, our leader- 
ship in the determination of the policies of the Organization is likely 
to be affected adversely. This would be particularly true with respect 
to continuing United States efforts to protect the fiscal position of the 
Organization by insisting on prompt payment of assessments by other 
members and the maintenance of effective safeguards on the expendi- 
ture of funds. 

REASONS FOR INCREASE IN WHO BUDGET 


The increase in the Organization’s assessment budget from $8,683, 
000 in 1954 to $10,049,360 in 1955 reflected the views of the majority 
of the member governments that a reasonable expansion in the siz 
of the Organization’s health program was necessary and timely. 10 
the 3 years from 1952 to 1954, WHO expenditures had increased only 
about $200,000 or less than 3 percent, an amount adequate only 1 
meet such increased costs as within-grade salary increases. The ! 
percent increase voted by the World Health Assembly for 1955 als 
covered certain increased operating costs, including those arising from 
adoption of Spanish as a working language. In addition, however 
it provided for an enlarged field work program, strengthening of 8 
regional office for Africa, and the establishment of a special $100,000 
Emergency Reserve Fund. 
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RESULTS OF WHO PROGRAMS 


In a large part of the world today the average life expectancy is 
less than one-half of that in the United States; the average output 
per person is often no more than one-tenth of what it is in the United 
States and other highly oe countries. Health services in these 
areas are inadequate, and disabling diseases cut down effective man- 
power. The WHO, through demonstration projects, training and 
consultation, is assisting many countries, upon request, to improve 
their health services so that they may deal more adequately with their 
own health problems. Many WHO programs have achieved truly 
dramatic results. In improving health conditions, these programs 
also contribute substantially to increasing the economic capabilities 
of countries and thus, at the same time, decrease the possibilities of 
infiltration by those ideologies to which needy populations are often 
susceptible and which are inimical to the free world. The field pro- 
grams of the World Health Organization are in addition to the Or- 
ganization’s more traditional but important functions of alerting 
Government health authorities to the outbreak of epidemic diseases; 
of formulating standards for drug and biological products in inter- 
national commerce; and of providing other services of direct and 
immediate value to all member countries. 


DIRECT BENEFITS RECEIVED BY UNITED STATES FROM WHO 


Mr. Witcox. The United States does get a good deal in the way of 
benefits from the World Health Organization, including many direct 
benefits which many people perhaps do not recognize. 

Mr. Roonry. What direct benefits? 

Mr. Witcox. Warnings with respect to epidemics in various parts 
of the world, notifying our authorities so we can take precautionary 
measures in order to preclude certain diseases which may be coming 
by way of ship and other means; the establishment of certain stand- 
ards with respect to terminology in the field of medicine, which is 
very helpful to our people traveling abroad. A person suffering from 
diabetes, for example, might find he can get the same kind of treat- 
ment in various countries and respond properly to that treatment be- 
cause of standards the World Health Organization has set up. That 
is with respect to many medicines and many bioties, and so on, in the 
field of medicine. 

Those are some of the direct benefits the World Health Organiza- 
tion brings to the United States. 


COMPARISON OF REQUESTED INCREASE WITH INCREASES IN PRIOR YEARS 


I should point out, too, in all fairness, that the budget increase in 
the World Health Organization has been quite moderate. It has been 
what we consider a reasonable increase. 

During the 3 years prior to 1954 it increased about 3 percent which 
¥as hardly enough to take care of the increased cost in salaries and 
tormal operating expenditures, and we do feel, and this is one reason 
ve think we are justified in coming to you, we feel that the request is 
‘moderate one and it is a reasonable one. 

Mr. Roonry. This is an increase of practically 12 percent; is it not ? 
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Mr. Witcox. That is correct, but that really represents an increay 
which should be considered over a period of a number of years. It js 
the first time there was a substantial increase over a period of 5 o: 
6 years. | 

WHO SCALE OF ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. At this point please insert in the record a statement 
showing the contributions percentagewise and dollarwise of the vari- 
ous organizations which make up the World Health Organization 
in the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Wi1cox. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested is as follows :) 


World Health Organization—Scale of assessments 


| 
| Calendar year 1954 | Calendar year 1955 Calendar year 19% 
| 


Member countries 


| 
Percent} Assessment |Percent} Assessment /|Percent| Assessment 


| 
Afghanistan. ___---- | 0.08 $4,193 | 0.05 $4,690 | 0.05 
Albania !_-- . , 3, 494 . 04 4, 020 . 04 
Argentina ......-.-- . 73 | 155, 134 1.73 173, 600 1. 60 | 
Australia. ------- -- 158,419 | 1.5 184, 540 37 
BEER. noc cone a 11, 879 | 13 | 13, 300 = 
Belgium - . 26 113, 206 . 26 126, 680 | . 26 
Bolivia_-- << . 0 6, 988 | . O08 7, 820 . 06 
BRE. nae ‘ 73 | 134 | . te 173, 600 . 60 
Bulgaria !__- ‘ - | = , 879 hz 13, 300 .14 
Burma_.--- - 05 | , 193 . 0! 4, 690 . 05 
Byelorussian §. 8. R.! .20 | 8, 169 | a 20, 330 | 27 | 
Cambodia _- ; ; 3, 494 : 4,020 | . 04 
Canada- Ba 2. 99 | 58, 340 2. ¢ 300,280 | 3.03 | 
Ceylon_.---- . 04 | 3,404) . 4, 020 . 04 | 
Chile . 42 | 37, 735 4 42, 230 .38 | 
China - a= . 61 | 503, 136 . 6 563, 010 . 48 
Costa Rica....---- ‘ 3, 494 : 4, 020 . 04 
Cuba-- F . ° 24, 458 | : 27,370 oat 
Czechoslovakia !_- - - -- 2 . 84 | 5,471 | 8 84, 440 . 84 
Denmark -- sha ol .74 | 56, 386 74 | 74, 290 "29 
Dominican Republic----------- ; , 193 | ; 4, 690 . 04 | 
IGE ane = cone = chips apaieeaee : , 193 -05 | 4, 690 . 04 | 
Egypt . . : ¥6, 386 : 74, 290 . 64 
El Salvador. ; , 193 | 05 | 4, 690 | . 05 
Ethiopia- ° <a ‘ | }, 988 ; 7, 820 .09 
Piilesl.: ::..---. ; af A , 879 a 13, 300 20 | 
France : 5.6 503, 136 5. 563, 010 . 55 
German Federal Republic_ - ' ie 70,436 | 3. 302, 620 3. 25 
Greece och bn dddeecensesseeneel - 16 3, 976 iE 15, 640 oa? 
Guatemala. ‘ , 193 | 7 4, 690 .05 | 
Haiti 7 Soak ; 3, 4¢4 | 5 4,020 ; 
Honduras | . 0 3, 494 ‘ 4, 020 . 04 
Hungary !-_--- | 19 | i, : 18, 760 
Iceland - : | 3, 466 : 4, 020 
India | @ 272, 53: 3. | 304, 970 
Indonesia -ol | 7 2 7 31, 280 
an... - | 4 37, 73% 4! 42, 230 
Iraq : | 3,976 ol 15, 640 
Ireland_- ; ‘“ of 30, oo 33, 620 
Israel_ | : 9, 78: : 10, 940 
Italy __- : ; 95 96 | 197, 060 
Japan ------ .6 54: : 167, 350 
Jordan _- z 3, 46 { | 4,020 
Korea ea tel : i j 3, 46 . 4, 020 
Laos. . | . 04 | 3, 4§ } 4, 020 
Lebanon . 05 4, 892 ; 5, 480 
Liberia _ - -- 2 i | ‘ 3, 4 3 | 4, 020 
Libya ; 3, 46 ; 4, 020 
Luxembourg -- ' . 0: , 19: . OF 4, 690 
Mexico-_ -. ---- ; ; . . 59 | 3, 108 ; 59, 430 
Monaco---- : : 3, 466 ; 4, 020 
Morocco. ---- bea ‘ | j , Of : 2, 350 
Nepal_-__- : | ; ‘ | . 4, 020 
Netherlands_- ei fi , 396 .31 | 131, 370 | 
New Zealand _- . 42 | 37, 662 | .42 | 42, 570 
Nicaragua - - - ‘ 3, 494 | ‘ 4,020 | 
Norway ‘ , 928 47 | 46, 920 | 























See footnote at end of table. 
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World Health Organization—Scale of assessments—Continued 


| 
Calendar year 1954 | Calendar year 1955 Calendar year 1956 


Member countries Sarr ToT eerie pabenstiesibantlant—o be as 


| 
' 
| 
| 


Percent} Assessment (Percent) Assessment (Percent! Assessment 


0. 65 | $58, 700 0. 65 | $65, 680 0. 64 $68, 480 
. 05 4,193 | . 05 | 4, 690 04 | 4,310 

. 04 | 3, 494 . 04 , 020 04 | 4, 310 

19 | 16,771 | > .19 | , 760 18 | 19, 450 

27 24, 458 2d 27, 370 | a) | 32, 970 

. 89 | 79, 664 | 89 | 9 130 06 114, 130 

ga sebd-dded ~37 32, 843 | . 37 36, 750 . 34 36, 350 
tymania !._. alt debs .33 29, 349 .33 | 32, 840 | .38 | 40, 580 
widi Arabia oeGna dan . 08 | ), 988 . 08 , 820 .07 7, 610 
thern Rhodesia. -....--.-----] . 02 2, 097 . 02 , 350 .02 2, 540 
pain pourues , 03 | 242 | . 03 , 230 | . 06 114, 130 
udan Dba tn tole dab be Gk bind ee J pen 02 2, 540 
veden . 55 | 277 | . 51 , 050 . 69 182, 550 
vitzerlan¢ tae . 94 83, 856 . 93 , 840 . 98 105, 460 
‘ 43 1 | 9, 783 11 | , 940 . 09 | 10, 140 
‘hailand- - . pasnaacipudemiel 25 22, 362 25 25, 020 | 23 24, 510 
lunisia : . ‘ . 02 , 097 . 02 2,350 | . 02 2, 540 
irke\ ; 85 }, 169 | 85 85, 230 .78 84, 540 
krainian 8. 8. Ru aoe .79 | , 579 .79 | 78, 980 | .04 | 112, 440 
Union of South Africa......- ae 04 93, 639 | 04 104, 790 . 96 103, 140 
8.8. R.! oe some | 531, 788 | . 92 | 594, 550 84 845, 480 
nited Kingdom -- -- bial . 74 | 962, 948 | 72 | 1, 077, 540 | . 02 1, O80, 014 
United States__. neon |} 33.33 | 2, 987, 667 | 33.33 3, 349, 790 | 31.64 3, 410, 040 
Uruguay . = -17 5, 374 | -17 | 17, 200 okt 17, 750 
Venezuela... ..-- Riatitend 25 | 22, 362 | . 25 25, 020 .29 31, 280 
Vietnam ‘ aaa if , 470 | 19 19, 550 -18 | 19, 450 
FRE 4. wvebldsdededsishi chee pikte pas plaka .04 4, 020 | 04 4,310 
TREOEBT IM. conenqce-nesiecdhe-st .e 27, 952 .31 | 31, 280 - 34 | 36, 350 





10, 778, 824 


DORA cictstd ce < 43% tdee . , 963, 000 | 100.00 | 


10, 049, 36 100. 00 





lotal active members ec i i .| (74)8, 125, 836 |.-....-.| (75)9, 113,010 |_.......| (76)9, 498, 714 
lotal inactive members sab (9) 837, 164 Sat (9) 936, 350 (9) 1, 280, 110 








1 Inactive members. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston ? 
DELINQUENCY OF UNITED STATES PAYMENTS 


Mr. Preston. How long have we been delinquent in our payments 
tothe WHO? 

Mr. Witcox. This was a 1955 calendar year contribution as I 
recall. We will have been delinquent only 1 year. 

Mr. Preston. I for one don’t want the name of the United States 
on any delinquent list so far as contributions to an international or- 
ganization are concerned. If we are to stay in we should pay, other- 
Wise get out. 

Mr. Witcox. We think the contribution—I will put it another way— 
if we didn’t make up this deficit it would adversely affect our leader- 
ship, particularly insofar as we can exert that leadership to keep the 
budget at a moderate level and our financial leadership which results 
trom the fact we do contribute between 30 and 3314 percent. 


IMPORTANCE OF WHO 


Mr. Preston. In your judgment, is the WHO one of the most im- 
portant specialized agencies of the United Nations? 

Mr. Witcox. I would say it is not only one of the most important 
specialized agencies of the United Nations, but I would say it is prob- 
ably the most effective of those agencies. It is one that I feel is doing 
perhaps as good a job as any other and I would say, on balance, I 
would put it really at the top of the list of the specialized agencies. 
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ENACTMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 138 


Mr. Preston. Now, Mr. Wilcox, when was Public Law 138 enacted? 

Mr. Wixcox. I think it was enacted—I am not sure—following cop. 
sideration in Congress of the existing $3 million ceiling and a pro- 
posal with respect to WHO that it would be better for us, in our par. 
ticipation in the World Health Organization, if we had a percentage 
ceiling rather than a flat amount ceiling which tends to limit for all 
time the budget of the World Health Organization; that if the other 
members wanted to move ahead and expand somewhat the budget and 
make their contributions, it would be much more difficult if we had to 
say “Our contribution is for so many dollars.” If they wanted to do 
that, we felt we ought not to be one of the nations that stands in the 
way of a slight increase in the work of the organization. 

Mr. Preston. But when Public 138 was enacted, it was because 
Congress thought there would be the possibility of an increased amount 
requested to be appropriated ? 

Mr. Wixcox. Yes, sir; I think that was true. 

Mr. Preston. Over and above the $3 million previously carried in 
the appropriation bill ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes. And, indeed, we did send a letter to the chair. 
men of the Appropriation Committees of the House and Senate telling 
them of this development and suggesting that we, in due course, would 
ask for the amount we were in arrears with the World Health Organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Roonry. What would the allowance of the $349,790 for this 
organization make the United States share percentagewise ? 

Mr. Wixcox. It would be 3314. 


CLARIFICATION OF LIMITATION PROVISION OF PUBLIC LAW 138 


Mr. Rooney. Public Law 138 of the 84th Congress was entitled 
“Mutual Security Act of 1955” and in section 419 thereof we find this 
language: 


Sec. 419. Wortp HeattH ORGANIZATION.—Section 3 (a) of Public Law 648, 
Rightieth Congress, approved June 14, 1948, as amended, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 


“(a) such sums as may be necessary for the payment by the United States of 
its share of the expenses of the Organization as apportioned by the Health 
Assembly in accordance with article 56 of the constitution of the Organiztaion, 
except that payments by the United States for any fiscal year of the Organiza 
tion after 1958 shall not exceed 33% per centum of the total assessments of active 
members of the Organization for such fiscal year.” 

It would appear from that, Mr. Wilcox, that the 3314 percent 
limitation was to apply after 1958, if I read that language correctly. 

Mr. Witcox. Mr. Chairman, you will notice that the language 
refers to the total assessments of active members of the Organization 
after 1958. There is a difference between the total assessed member: 
ship and the active membership, because of the uncertain status of the 
Soviet bloc in the World Health Organization. The Soviet bloc 
countries had indicated intention to cease their active participation In 
the Organization some years ago and there has been a question In the 
World Health Organization whether they in effect did withdraw, ot 
whether they were simply in a state of suspended animation. That 
question is to be determined this year by a conference of the World 
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Health Organization. We did not want to raise it, because we have 
taken the point of view from the beginning, due to the understanding 
with Congress, that this country did have the right to withdraw from 
the World Health Organization, although the constitution of the 
World Health Organization does not specifically provide for the right 
of a member to withdraw. I recall the Senate committee, when it 
voted for participation, provided that the United States should main- 
tain its right to withdraw from the Organization. But since that 
question has been somewhat debatable and since the status of the 
Soviet bloc was in question, it was felt better not to raise the question 
during this period, consequently this language was inserted in Public 
Law 138: “assessments of active members of the Organization for such 
fiscal year.” 


PARTICIPATION OF SOVIET UNION IN WHO 


Mr. Roonry. Are the Soviet Union and/or the Soviet bloc active 
members of this Organization at the present time? 

Mr. Witcox. Well, sir, that is a question that is still in dispute. 

Mr. Roonry. Do they ever attend the sessions ? 

Mr. Wixcox. No, sir; they are not participating. 

Mr. Rooney. You would say they are inactive members? 

Mr. Wixcox. That, as I say, is a question that has been in dispute. 
My own feeling is they are. 

Mr. Rooney. How long since have they stopped contributing to the 
World Health Organization and the Secretariat thereof ¢ 

Mr. Wincox. 1950. 

Mr. Roonry. Some taxpayers might wonder why it is necessary, 
since we do not have the Soviet bloc in this Organization, that the 
amount of the United States share be increased ? 

Mr. Wixcox. Yes, sir. It is entirely possible that the Assembly of 
the World Health Organization will request the Soviet bloc to pay 
their back allotments. It is entirely possible, too, that the Assembly 
may confine that request to the calendar year on the assumption they 
have not been in the Organization. That would make some difference 
in the contributions of the other members, presumably; but we have 
not been able to take that actively into account in computing the con- 
tribution this year. 


ANALYSIS OF WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION BUDGET INCREASE 


Mr. Stxes. When did this deficit arise? Was it before or after the 
enactmont of Public Law 138 ? 

Mr. Wircox. The vote, I think, Mr. Sikes, was in July 1955. The 
passage of the law changing the ceiling arose shortly after the approval 
of the bill in which the $3 million appropriation was made; that is, 
the ceiling itself was raised after the Congress had taken action in 
favor of the $3 million. 

Mr. Sixes. Previously you had been bound by the $3 million appro- 
priation ; is not that correct ? 

Mr. Wincox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. But as soon as this bill passed, you considered you were 


no longer bound and proceeded to obligate additional funds; is that 
correct ¢ 
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Mr. Wixcox. I want to make one thing clear. No additional funds 
have been obligated. Our people at the World Health Organization 
Assembly never actually committed the United States in any way be. 
yond the $3 million ceiling which the Congress had set. We did, how. 
ever, in our own councils recognize that the World Health Assembly 
had the right under its C onstitution as accepted by a joint resolution 
which Congress approved to set a budget and approve a budget among 
the members. 

If I may put it this way, I do not think Congress was at all in the 
wrong in setting this ceiling which it has a perfect right to set, and 
our delegation vigorously defended the ceiling before all the meetings 
of the World Health Or ganization. In other words, I would feel that 
in the World Health Organization we could not approve a budget 
beyond that ceiling. 

Mr. Sixes. Congress had already given you a fixed sum of money 
for that year; you knew you had that amount of money available for 
the year; you knew, if any additional money was required, you would 
have to come back to Congress for it, and somebody took the respon- 
sibility of saying “W ell, we can spend more now, because we have a 
new authorization.” Are you telling me it was not the State Depart- 
ment, but the World Health Organization that took that responsibil- 
ity? 

Mr. Wircox. Yes, sir, the World Health Organization was respon- 
sible for raising the budget. We told them we had this ceiling that we 
had to operate under, and we could only contribute that amount. 

Mr. Sixes. Did you also tell them you had a certain amount of 
money fixed for that fiscal year / 

Mr. Wicox. Yes, sir, and we voted against the budget, but we 
were voted down by a majority of the Assembly of the W orld Health 
Organization. 

Mr. Sixes. Is not it a difficult thing to go before the American pub- 
lic and say “We no longer have control over the amount of our con- 
tribution to the World Health Organization” ? 

Mr. Witcox. You have to look at it in this way, it seems to me: If 
each state in the World Health Organization were to be able to ceter- 
mine the amount of contribution it would make to the budget of that 
Organization, you would have nothing but fiscal chaos in the World 
Health Organization. As a result of that, we have entered into 
this 

Mr. SrKxes. But they knew how much money you had appropriated 
for that fiscal year. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suxes. Surely you had some kind of agreement worked out with 
them before the money was appropriated. You cannot have people 
deciding out of a clear sky how much money they are going to spend 
of our money. 

Mr. Wucox. They feel themselves they have that authority which 
Congress agreed to when it accepted membership in the World Health 
Org: inization to establish a budget and levy assessments. 

Mr. Sixes. And if they had ‘decided to spend twice as much of our 
money, would it be all right for them to demand appropriations for it! 

Mr. Wicox. I think we would be obligated to participate in the 
recommendation of the World Health Organization. 
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Mr. Suxes. But they should be realistic enough to know there is a 
limit. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Does the Organization take the position they are going 
to get just as much as the authorization allows ¢ 

Mr. Wutcox. No, sir. I think there is an automatic ceiling in the 
contribution schedules of this agency; because most of the countries 
do not want to increase their contributions for it, either. It hurts 
them, we think, much more than it hurts us. But from the start of 
the World Health Organization the budget had been kept at an ar- 
bitrary level, largely because of our ceiling over a period of 3 or 
4 years. But there was a very strong feeling we needed to expand 
somewhat and move on a little bit, and therefore a majority of the 
World Health Organization assembly, against our vote 

Mr. Srxes. Actually the assembly voted to spend more United 
States money than the Congress provided by appropriation. 

Mr. Witcox. All of the other countries have agreed with the assess- 
ments and have paid their contributions. 

Mr. Stxes. Were the assessments of any other nations raised at the 
time ours was raised ¢ 

Mr. Witcox. Oh, yes, sir. In fact, the World Health Organization 
has the best collection record of any of the specialized agencies. 

Mr. Stxes. Do any other nations have a deficit now ? 

Mr. Wixcox. The total of unpaid contributions is not significant 
unless you count the Soviet countries whose status is still undetermined 
as I pointed out a moment ago. 

Mr. Srxes, But we are in a deficit status as a result of the action 
of an organization of the U. N. in deciding that the United States owes 
a sum of money; and you are here requesting an appropriation for 
the deficit ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. And I may say we did our best with our 
friends in the World Health Organization. Some of them had stood 
by us for several years on this issue. They finally came to us and 
said, “Look, we just cannot support your position any longer. We 
do not think it is realistic and think the World Health Organization 
should expand somewhat its activities.” We said, “All right; we will 
have to vote against it.” 

Mr. Sixes. Is it that we do not have much to say when it comes 
to spending our money in world organizations ? 

Mr. Wiicox. I think we did pretty well in keeping them in line 
over those years. I think we did remarkably well. 

Mr. Roonry. I think you might thank Congress. I can recall 
anumber of times over the years when I opposed amendments offered 
by a distinguished gentleman from the State of Mississippi limiting 
contributions to one-third and contended that if the amendment were 


adopted we would be inviting contributions right up to the level of 
one-third, 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS TO WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


What other funds do the American taxpayers contribute to the 
World Health Organization ? 

Mr. Wincox. We make a contribution, Mr. Chairman, to the tech- 
hical assistance fund of the United Nations along with other coun- 
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tries and part of that fund is allocated to the World Health Organiza. 
tion by the Technical Assistance Committee and the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. , 

Mr. Roonry. How much is that? 

Mr. Witcox. In 1955, an allocation of $4,381,275 was made so that 
the World Health Organization could carry on its share of the tech- 
nical-assistance program. 

Mr. Macnvson. Is the United States Government committed even 
now to the payment of this additional $349,790 which you are request- 
ing in the supplemental appropriation ? 


OBLIGATION FOR PAYMENT OF ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Wicox. Well, sir, I think we do have an obligation as a mem- 
ber of the World Health Assembly to pay the amount which the As- 
sembly votes by the required majority, and this amount was voted. 
And my own honest conviction is this is an obligation which we owe 
and ought to pay. We did our best to keep the contribution within 
the limits which Congress had set for us at that time; but we did feel, 
when the Congress changed the limit, that we had a right to request 
this additional amount. 

Mr. Maenvuson. You feel we have a moral obligation to pay this 
additional assessment, but actually it is up to Congress to decide 
whether it will honor that moral obligation ? 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir. I think Congress holds the purse strings and, 
whatever Congress decides to appropriate, obviously our representa- 
tives in the World Health Organization cannot go beyond that. I do 
feel this, that having signed the World Health Organization consti- 
tution and accepted it, we have an obligation to live up to the decisions 
in this respect that the Assembly makes. 

Mr. Macnuson. Is this money already spent ? 

Mr. Wiicox. We do not have, sir, an audit yet of the total expendi- 
tures of the Organization for the year. My assumption is that it was 
part of the general budget for the Organization for the year and 
whether they have taken from the reserves, from the capital funds 
of the Organization, the amount necessary to pay for the things which 
this amount would have paid for, I do not know. 

Mr. Maenuson. Let me put it this way: Is this money already ob- 
ligated ? 

Mr. Wicox. As I say, we do not have any audit yet for that year 
of the Organization’s activities. But my assumption is that they had 
a legitimate basis for committing the money and probably did ex- 
end it. 

' Mr. Maenuson. This amount was in the budget for the calendar 
year 1955. 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Macnuson. And the logical assumption is that the money hss 
been expended, or at least committed ? 

Mr. Wicox. Yes, sir; because they have been operating on a Very 
tight budget for a number of years. 
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COMPARISON OF UNITED STATES ABILITY TO PAY ASSESSMENTS WITH THAT 
OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Wilcox, in answer to a question of Mr. Preston you 
made the statement it was easier for us to do than it was for some of 
the others, and in answer to Mr. Sikes you said it would hurt them 
more than it would hurt us to make this additional payment. 

I wish you would explain what you mean by those statements. 

Mr. Witcox. I mean by that, in accordance with our capacity to 
pay, that the United States is in a position financially to contribute 
a larger amount than these other countries, and the amount assessed 
to the United States is perhaps easier for it to pay than the amount 
assessed to some of these smaller countries that are in financially bad 
straits, that do not have the foreign exchange available. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know what our national debt is today ? 

Mr. Witcox. Well, sir, approximately. 

Mr. Bow. What? 

Mr. Witcox. In the neighborhood—TI think $285 billion is the ceil- 
ing which Congress has established, and our national debt is edging 
up to that amount. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know any other nation which has as much debt 
per capita ? 

Mr. Wixcox. No, sir. I do not know any other that can afford as 
much debt. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know any others that have a per capita debt such 
asours ? 

Mr. Witcox. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Bow. You know the most of them have per capita debts much 
smaller than ours; is that correct ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. Also their per capita income is much smaller. 

Mr. Bow. But is that correct ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Bow. Do you know of any other country in this Organization 
that taxes their people as high as we tax ours ? 

Mr. Wizcox. I am not familiar with the taxing schedules of the vari- 
ous countries; but my understanding is that the British pay a higher 
tax than we pay. 

Mr. Bow. At this time ? 

Mr. Wincox. I think so. I would have to check on that. 

Mr. Bow. Is it not true that some of those countries we are sup- 
porting in this Organization, that you say cannot pay as easy as we 
can, do not make much effort to collect taxes ? 

Mr. Wincox. Yes, sir; I think that is quite true. 

Mr. Bow. And when you say it is easier for us it is really not easier, 
because we do not have a fiscal situation that is as good as most of the 
countries that are participating in this Organization. 

= Wixcox. I do not mean we would not make a sacrifice to do 
this. 

Mr. Bow. But answer me this one question: Is not the fiscal situa- 

ion in most of these other countries better than our own ? 

Mr. Wincox. No, sir; I would not say that. 

Mr. Bow. Why not? 
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Mr. Witcox. Well I think our productive capacity and our po 
tential, our inventive genius is better. We have so many qualitie: 
that other countries do not have. 

Mr. Bow. I am talking about the fiscal situation. Is not thy 
true ¢ 

Mr. Wiucox. Yes, sir, but I think that has to do with our fiscal sityy. 
tion, and I have never been pessimistic enough to think we would not 
be able to manage our national debt satisfactorily. I think we cay 
do that. We have the capacity and the industrial productivity and 
the financial resources to do it. 

Mr. Bow. I am glad you are optimistic about that, Mr. Wilcox: | 
am not. 

Mr. Magnuson. May I make an observation? I believe the ceiling 
on our national debt is $281 billion, instead of $285 billion. 

Mr. Witcox. Thank you; I may be in error about that. 

Mr. Cievencer. I remember this committee just a week before last 
appropriated $7,000 million to pay the interest, and that is not alfalfa, 
As you and I know, Mr. Chairman, since we have been associated 
on this committee for "nearly 10 years, instead of incre: ising the amount 
these people could pay, our whole effort has been to get them down 
and this 3814 percent was arrived at just 2 or 3 years ago in trying 
to get even the United Nations down to 3314 percent. It came dow 
just gradually; it took several years. And I just wondered, Mr. Wil- 
cox, if you people ever read these hearings of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. Then you can see our effort is not to give you more 


license to spend more money, or a larger percentage, but to put restric- 
tions on you to get you down. 

Mr. Wiicox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Do you just consent and try todo what they want! 


REDUCTION OF UNITED STATES’ PERCENTAGE SHARE 


Mr. Wiicox. No, sir; I think we have made considerable progres 
in the World Health Organization. Our percentage share was up (0 
approximately 39 percent a few years ago and we have been able to 
get it down gradually now to 3314 percent. 

Mr. CLevENGER. Some agencies have been 80 percent and 90 percent 
and all along we have tried to get them down. 

Mr. Wircox. I think we have made considerable progress; with the 
encouragement and help of the Appropriations Committee, I think we 
have made considerable progress in bringing our contributions down. 

Mr. Cievencer. Maybe you think so; I do not.» And I have seen 
these organizations. We had at one time I think some 250 of them 
and they came here for appropriations for annual meetings, and % 
forth, and about all it took was a small committee of ambitious do- 
gooding Americans to get together and form an or ganization. that 
bound the rest of us to pay. : That is why. we are paying $7,000 million 
a ped for interest, not counting anything else. 

I do not agree. Iam like my colleague ; I do not think we can con 
tinue to go ahead on the premise that we can just pay anything and 
not strain. 
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Mr. Wricox. I hope I did not leave you that impression; because 
[do not feel that way at all about it. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I know this committee over the vears has been try- 
ing to get these things down to a realistic basis, and not just inflating 

ind then coming and telling us to get the money. 

Mr. Wiicox. And, if I may say so, I thmk you have done very 
well, because at the start our regular United Nations Percentage 
Share was 39.89 percent and now it is 3314 percent, which is com- 
mendable progress. We have brought 2 of the specialized agencies 
down to the 3314 percent level, and I do feel we have made rather con- 
siderable progress. 

I should point out, however, Mr. Clevenger, that we have, I think, 
avery significant challenge in these speci: alized agencies that we have 
tomeet. I think the Russians are accentuating their interest in these 
organizations. They are going to be participating in them quite 
vigorously ; they are coming back into some of them and I do feel that 
sa challenge we cannot afford to ignore and that we should pursue 
with a great deal of vigor and a great deal of vitality. 


SOLVENCY OF UNITED STATES GOVERN MENT 


Mr. Cievencer. I recognize too the debt and the interest as a con 
crete threat. Iam quite weary of being scared by this Russia boogey- 
man laying around with a mask on their face and hollering booh, when 
tome the other thing may happen, and there would be the danger, if 
we do slide off now in the national economy, that we would go back 


on the cuff, wouldn’t we ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. And we have been on the cuff and the most of these 
things have been piling up a great interest bill and that interest bill 
alone would strain the budget of almost any other country of the 
world, would it not ? 

Mr. Witcox. Yes, sir; and I certainly agree with you that a sound 
fiscal position of the United States is one of the greatest safeguards for 
the preservation of the free world. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not know of any Member of Congress who 
has worked as hard or harder than I have for that and I though that 
was the objective. And when just one after the other have come in 
here for more money, frankly, I am alarmed. 

Mr. Wrtcox. Yes, sir. I can understand the pressures on you from 
all agencies for more funds. All I can do is to present as well as I can 
the legitimacy of this particular request and hope you will agree. 

Mr. Cievencer. We have a lot of very excellent people who think 
we ought to be magnanimous to other countries, but I have some con- 
cern over the solvency of this Government. And they are good people; 
they want to do good to everybody. But it does not necessarily cost 
them anything: they are not putting their own money in, but the Vv 
seem to think ‘there i is somewhere an inexhaustible source of oil: that 
you cannot reach the bottom of our capacity to pay. And I hope 
eventually that some of those agencies will begin to realize that. I can 


the pressure, but a lot of ‘people cannot. They have thrown up 
their hands. 
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Mr. Wi1cox. I can assure you that the representations of this com. 
mittee have made their impression upon both Mr. Henderson and My. 
Crouch, because they have insisted that we keep our request to the bar 
minimum, and we have tried to do that. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to make this observation and also to ask 
another question of Mr. Wilcox. 

The observation I want to make is that the gentleman from Ohio 

Mr. Clevenger) is to be commended for his effort to maintain the 
fiscal solvency of our Government, but I would like to point out that he 
is not the only one who has a similar interest. A great many people in 
Congress also have the same desire that he has. 

Mr. Cuievencer. This committee has always been of that mind on 
both sides. 

CONTROL OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Preston. I just wanted the record to show that. 

Now, Mr. Wilcox, we are making a mountain out of a molehill here 
today about this request. There is nothing peculiar about this matter 
of the budget of the World Health Organization. It is true of all of 
the other specialized agencies. We have no control, except through 
the appropriation, of the budgets of the socialized agencies, have we! 
Is that not true? 

Mr. Wrxcox. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. If we play the game according to the rules, we con- 
tribute to the budget what the organization adopts as its next year's 
budget and we pay our proportionate part if it be within the limita- 
tion Congress made, 33-1/3 percent of whatever the organization it- 
self determines through a formula related to population and ability 
to pay, which is the same type of formula used by the United Nations. 
Now until somebody feisdiee a bill in Congress to take us out of 
the WHO and Congress passes such a bill and the President signs 
it, we must go along with this business. Is not that right? 

Mr. Wucox. I think so; although I must point out we have reflected 
the position of Congress very religiously in this organization and 
tried to impress upon them that we cannot contribute more than 
Congress gives us by law the right to do. 

Mr. Preston. But, of course, you are bound by what we do. If we 
say 33 percent, and as much below that as possible? 

Mr. Wircox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And that is the way it should be. You are certainly 
bound up to that point. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean it should not be more than 3314 percent, 
and as much below that as possible ? 

Mr. Preston. That istrue. I stand corrected. 

Mr. Rooney. It is very seldom I get a chance to correct the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Preston. I want to be corrected by such an esteemed gentle 
man as the chairman of my committee. 

So that actually this discussion about the WHO could be had about 
any other specialized agency of the United Nations—the general dis- 
cussion we are having. 

Mr. Witcox. Yes. 
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Mr. Preston. And then we are arguing about peanuts here when 
-e have some watermelons to deal with later on. 
That is all. 


COMPARISON OF CALENDAR YEAR 1955 REQUEST WITH 
FISCAL YEAR 1952 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Roonry. I should like to point out that this request for the 
calendar year 1955 in the amount of $3,349,790 compares with an ap- 
propriation for the World Health Organization in fiscal year 1952 
of $2,481,159. 

If there is nothing further, that is all. 

Mr. Witcox. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


ConTR¢ 1. OF SEA LAMPREYS 


Mr. Roonry. Before we get to the next item, I should like to say 
[ have had an inquiry from the distinguished gentlewoman from 
Illinois, Mrs. Church, within the past few days with regard to the 
control of sea lampreys in the 13th Congressional District of Illinois. 
What is the status of the matter? Is there any supplemental con- 
templated and, if so, when might we expect it ? 

Mr. Croucu. There is a supplemental in the Department now under 
consideration. It has not yet been transmitted to the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Rooney. What are you going to do with the sea lampreys 
now—electrocute them ? 

Mr. Croucu. Perhaps, sir. I cannot answer the question ; I am not 
an expert on fish environment and particularly lampreys. 


Pay INcREASES 


Mr. Roonry. The next matter for the consideration of the commit- 
tee is contained in House Document 341 at page 11 thereof, which 
we will set forth in the record at this point. . 

(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


“Salaries and expenses”, $3,080,000, of which $263,000 shall be derived by 
transfer from the appropriation “Educational aid for China and Korea, State” ; 
“Missions to international organizations”, $43,000, to be derived by transfer 
from the appropriation “Educational aid for China and Korea, State”; 
International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico: 
“Salaries and expenses”, $22,000, to be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation “Educational aid for China and Korea, State” ; 
“Operation and maintenance”, $39,000, to be derived by transfer from the 
appropriation “Educational aid for China and Korea, State” ; 
“American sections, international commissions”, $13,000, to be derived by trans- 
fer from the appropriation “Educational aid for China and Korea, State” ; 
“International educational exchange activities”, $170,000, to be derived by 
transfer from the appropriation “Educational aid for China and Korea, State” : 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a general statement to make with regard 
tothis, Mr. Crouch ? 
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Mr. Croucn. I havea short statement which I would like to read. 

Mr. Chairman, the total cost of pay increases for the Department, 
as indicated on page 15 of House Document 341, amounts to $5,107.47, 
This includes $: 5.02 24,551 for direct costs and $82,920 for payment to 
other appropriations. It is anticipated that $1,740,471 will be realized 
by reimbursements of $1,252,512 from other agencies and accounts and 
by absorption within avs vailable funds of $487,959. Authority is r. 
quested to transfer $550,000 from the existing unobligated balance 
under the appropriation “Educational aid for China and Korea, 
State,” to meet a portion of the cost. The balance of $2,817,000 is re. 
quested as a supplemental appropriation. 

The attached table shows by appropriation, the total costs, antici. 
pated net reimbursements, amounts absorbed within available funds, 
transfers proposed and the supplemental appropriation requested. 


ANALYSIS OF PAY INCREASE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this table following your statement. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Anatase of pay increase pegerretipenty, Public Law 94, all appropriations 























Total | _Antici- | Absorbed a 
dati Bese A pated net | within | Proposed| . ~ 
Appropriation ee reimburse- available | transfer | approp . 
ments funds | hi tee 
| | requested 
IA OT ORES i oie a cbnneniencewes $4, 288, 497 | $1, 208, 497 |.---------| $263,000 | $2,817,000 
Acquisition of buildings See koe Oh tcc ckncncock ED lcamawece i ome 
Government in occupied areas__.---..-------- 279, 971 44,015 | 235,956 |...-.-.-- oa 
International contingencies..............---- <a er Be Pas cine pe 
Missions to international organizations ee MEOEe loo ssceaccs- | 7,014 | 43,000 
International Boundary and Water Commis- | 
sion, United States and Mexico: | 
Salaries and expenses eceh siento ee A heacies a ckuca 6,905 | 22,000 | 
Operation and maintenance. -_-_--_------- 7 ND hie oe a 630 | 39,000 
RI cece dona ckagobenaceok aa ll ee ahs 
American Sections............----------------- TERI Ad dsisins AS 1,848 | 13,000 
International educational exchange activities..|_ 1170,000 |--.--------- (ee: | 170,000 
Educational fund, India wheat___----__--- Lae J” peel —e DA oes conn ee 
Consolidated working fund_______- ick ale POR OBL 4g sence | 168,181 |----------|------------ 
Total, Department of State_....-.-.--.-- |2 5, 107, 471 1, 282, 512 | 487, 7,969 550, 000 2, 817, 
1, 740, 471 
1 See the following table: 2 See the following table: ee 
Dpiwand Gneti 855k. sik ci SOD apirede Gunter ti 2 3. ki. saoe $5, 024, oo! 
ee a ee ea ee ee ET a 82, 920 Wid enti Soci rd i il iesgucse- 82, 92) 
| aE ED SEL Ie ee A ae 170,000 | RN ree areas eee wee . 5,107,471 


Mr. Rooney. How much will this leave in that fund ? 
Mr. Croucu. Approximately $12,000. There is a balance of 
$562,702. 
Mr. Rooney. How long has that fund been standing ? _ 
Mr. Crovcn. That fund has been standing since June 30, 1959. 
The program expired on June 30, 1954. 
Mr. Roonry. How is it that it did not lapse into the Treasury 4 
that time? ee 
Mr. Croucn. It was no-year money. The first appropriation was 
in 1947, I believe. The total appropriation amounted to approxi 
mately $10 million. 
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COMPARISON OF ORIGINAL AND REVISED ESTIMATES OF PAY COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. In connection with the table which is attached to your 
statement, will you add another column in which you set forth the 
amount contained in the original budget submission and the justifica- 
tion? 

Mr. Croucn. I believe we have that here as a separate item. 

Mr. Roonry. May I see it, please? 

Mr. Croucu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert this table at this point in the record. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Data concerning 1956 pay cost supplemental 


Original | Revised | 


Appropriati 
Appropriation estimate | estimate 
| 


Difference 


—_—_—_——— - - 


ies and expenses, State $3, 100, 000 1 $3, 080, 000 | —$20, 000 
s to international organizations-_- 54, 000 | 2 43, 000 | —11, 000 
ind expenses, International Boundary and Water 
sion, U nited States and Mexico 28, 000 2 22, 000 —6, 000 
ratio m and maintenance, International Boundary and | | 
iter Commission, United States and Mexico- 39, 000 2 39, 000 
ican Sections, International Commissions-_--_..........-- | 13, 000 | 2 13, 000 
national educational exchange activities 165, 000 2 170, 000 


3, 399, 000 | 3, 367, 000 





Includes $263,000 to be transferred from China-Korea aid, State. 
: T be transferred from China-Korea aid, State. 


AMOUNT OF PAY INCREASE COSTS ABSORBED BY DEPARTMENT 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the Pay Act has been absorbed ? 

Mr. Croucu. $487,959. 

Mr. Roonry. If there are no further questions, thank you very much. 


Monpay, Freprvuary 27, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
LEGAL ACTIVITIES AND GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


?. W. MORTON, ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL, LANDS DIVISION 

E. E, ELLISON, CHIEF, JAPANESE CLAIMS SECTION, CIVIL DIVISION 

MRS. A. M. ENGLISH, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, CIVIL DIVI- 
SION 

W. W. KIRKPATRICK, ATTORNEY, ANTITRUST DIVISION 

8. A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL 


8. F. SCHMID, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT ATTORNEY 
GENERAL 


E. R. BUTTS, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 
SALARIES AND Expenses, GENERAL LEGAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is for the Department of Justice and 
tititled “Legal activities and general administration, salaries and 
“penises, general legal activities.” 
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The request in the amount of $550,000 is contained at page 28 of 
H. Doce. 330. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


At this point in the record we shall insert pages 1, 2, and 3 of the 
justifications. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Pay increase 
Program 


Request for 4 months from Mar. 1, 1956, through June 30, 


Appropriation to date 

i cog fi ORL ee ey ep eer nne ees 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1955 

Budget estimate next fiscal year 


1 Includes $80,040 as anticipated reimbursements. 


Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation 
Actual employment Dec, 31, 1955 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Amount requested 


A supplemental appropriation in the amount of $550,000 is required for the 
current fiscal year; $500,000 to meet increased pay costs, and $50,000 for the 
defense of Indian claims cases. 

Increased pay costs 

Public Law 9 provided salary increases for the Solicitor General and 6 Assist 

ant Attorneys General amounting to $30,000. Salary increases were also author- 


ized under Public Law 94 for which $470,000 is requested and explained as 
follows: 


1,223 ° times $472 
Less savings 


Total Public Law 94 


Salary increases for the Solicitor General and 6 Assistant Attorneys 
General 


Total required 


1 Number of pay periods current year. i 

2 Average pay increase over total payroll cost through Jan. 14, 1956 (14 pay periods). 

3 Estimated cost for year. 

4 Average employment through Dec. 31, 1955. 

5 Average cost per employee through Jan. 14, 1956. 

® Estimated average employment for year (permanent employees). 
Program request, Lands Division 

The $50,000 program supplemental requested for the Lands Division is needed 
because the Supreme Court on October 10, 1955, denied a petition of ong 
in the Otoe and Missouria Indian claims case. It was anticipated that if os 
Government won the Otoe and Missouria case it would be possible to dispose 04 
large number of the Indian claims cases on proceedings of summary — 
such as motions to dismiss or motions for summary judgment. It is estimatet 
that 249 of the 396 cases now pending before, or on appeal from the Indian ¢ laims 
Commission, involve claims of Indian title in one or more of their causes ° 
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action. In the 249 cases, the tribes claim compensation related to their original 
Indian title to more than 1,300 million acres. This may be compared to the 
grand total of 1,905 million acres in all of the continental United States. 

The immediate impact of the denial of review in the Otoe and Missouria cases 
is that we will be forced to proceed with the preparation and trial of all of the 
Indian title cases on the merits. The entire $50,000 will be used for the contract 
employment of anthropologists, ethnologists, and high-grade appraisers to deter- 
mine the areas occupied by the Indians and the value of the land as of the date 
the alleged cause of action arose. 


ANALYSIS OF PAY INCREASE COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. Of this amount, $500,000 is requested in connection 
with increased pay costs and $50,000 for the defense of Indian claims 
cases. 

Who will address himself to this ? 

Mr. Anprerra. I will present the pay raise. The actual cost of the 
pay increase is $614,000. We are absorbing $114,000 of the cost; we 
are also absorbing $54,000 for additional travel costs. So the total sav- 
ings under the appropriation are $168,000 which we are applying to 
the supplemental for the pay raise. Mr. Morton is here to talk about 
the $50,000 increase in the program covering Indian claims. 

Mr. Roongry. What did you say about savings, Mr. Andretta? Is 
this not a request for dollars out of the Treasury in the amount of 
$500,000 ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. I am talking about savings under the gross 
cost of the pay raise which is $614,000. 

Mr. Rooney. So out of that you absorb only $114,000. 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. 


INCREASED LITIGATION IN INDIAN CLAIMS CASES 


Mr. Roonry. What about this request for $50,000 additional for the 
Lands Division ? 

Mr. Morton. The Lands Division $50,000 request for 1956 supple- 
mental is confined to contractual authority for expert services and is 
for the purpose of backing up into the fiscal year 1956 the program 
concerning which I spoke when we were here in connection with the 
1957 justification relating to the defense of Indian claims. I pre- 
sume, because I elaborated upon our problem of Indian claims at 
some length then, it would be unnecessary now for me to say many 
of the things over again. 

The $50,000 item does not include any figure for the employment of 
additional personnel at this time; but we want by this contractual 
authority to get a head start upon what seems to be a pressing necessity 
toengage the services of expert witnesses in the fields of anthropology, 
ees archeology and a great amount of high-priced appraisal 
WOrK, 

Mr. Rooney. Have there been any hearings in the other body with 
aoe to the matter of the Supreme Court’s decision on these Indian 
Claims ¢ 

Mr. Morton. There have been, yes, sir. And, if I may, I should like 
to go off the record if the committee desires me to explain any of that. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Rooney. Is the other body considering legislation pertaining 
to this $50,000 ? 

Mr. Morron. The Senate Subcommittee on Indian Affairs unde 
Senator O’Mahoney as chairman, being within the Senate Committe 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, has before it for consideration a bill 
relating to the extension of the life of the Indian Claims Commissioy 
and is giving active consideration at this time to a proposal that the 
bill be amended to include a provision which would withdraw froy 
the Indian Claims Commission any jurisdiction to consider clains 
based upon or arising out of original Indian title, with certain excep. 
tions that are not here pertinent. 

Mr. Roonry. If that legislation were passed, it would obviate the 
necessity for this $50,000, would it ¢ 

Mr. Morron. It would remove our justification for it; yes sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Morton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


SALARIES AND Expenses, ANTITRUST DIVISION 
Mr. Roonry. The next item is for salaries and expenses, Antitrus 


Division, a request for an additional $364,000 also contained in Hous Ise 
Document 330. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


At this point we shall insert in the record pages 7, 8, 9, and 10 of 
the justifications. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Pay increase $214, 000 
Program 150, 000 


Request (for 4 months from Mar. 1, 1956, through June 30, 
Se 364, 000 
omserigtzon U6 Gate Ue sR Levies Sik scare 3, 100, 00 
Obligations to Dec. 31, 1955 1, 660, 627 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1955 
Budget estimate next fiscal year 4, 265 
Employment : 
Average number current appropriation 
Number involved this estimate______~- re eemr gre Sista een) Lee & eI La 
Actual employment Dec. 31, 1 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 
Amount requested 


A supplemental appropriation in the amunt of $364,000 is required for the 
current fiscal year; $214,000 to meet increased pay costs and $150,000 to meet 
responsibilities imposed by new legislation. 
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ning Increased pay costs 

Public Law 9 authorized a salary increase for the Assistant Attorney General 
nder in the amount of $5,000. Other salary increases were authorized under Public 
‘ittes HEP Law 94 in the amount of $209,000, which is explained as follwos : 
. bill 26.1 
ssion Maedt+ | 


146‘ s § 209, 620 
, the Less ounell 620 
from a 
ams Total, Public Law 94_— 209, 000 
‘cep. Salary increase for the Assistant Attorney General, Public Law | 5, 000 

Total required 214, 000 
B the Number of pay periods in current fiscal year. 


2 Average pay increase over total payroll cost through Jan. 14, 1956 (14 pay periods). 

’Estimated cost for year. 

‘Average employment through Dee. 31, 1955. 

5 Average cost per employee through Jan. 14, 1956. 

‘Estimated average employment for year (permanent employees). 

Program request 

This division will need an additional $150,000 for the current fiscal year be- 
cause of new responsibilities as follows: 

1. Public Law 185, 84th Congress, 1st session, a joint resolution, consenting to 
an interstate compact to conserve oil and gas which requires the Attorney Gen- 
eral to report annually whether or not the activities of the States under the pro- 
visions of the compact have been consistent with the purpose as set out in 
article V. 

2. Legislation enacted by the 84th Congress requires under the— 

(a) Defense Production Act, a survey and report at least once every 3 
months beginning November 9, 1955, for the purpose of determining any fac- 
tors which may tend to eliminate competition, create or strengthen monop- 
olies, injure small business, or otherwise permit undue concentration of 
economic power in the course of the administration of this act. 

(b) Small Business Act, section 5 of the enrolled bill amending the Small 

4.000 Business Act of 1953 directs the Attorney General to make similar surveys 
), 000 and reports relative to the activities of the Small Business Administration. 
St The reports are made whenever the Attorney General deems desirable. 

(c) Senate Report No. 117, 84th Congress accompanying Senate Resolu- 


4, 000 tion 76 provides that there be a report to the Congress each year for 10 
v), 000 years relative to the competition, or lack of competition existing in the syn- 
(), 627 thetic-rubber industry. 

) Sid (d) Public Law 137 amending section 4 of the Clayton Act grants a right 
5, O00 of action to the United States to recover damages for injuries incurred in its 


proprietary capacity as a result of violations of the antitrust laws. The act 

447 went into effect January 7, 1956, and requires considerable preliminary work 

140 on procedures and policy. 

454 Additional funds are also required for litigation in behalf of the International 
Cooperation Administration against several major American oil companies in- 
volving approximately $100 million in overcharges on Government-financed sbip- 
ents of crude oil from the Arabian Peninsula. 


yr the Mr. Anprerra. This has to do with a program increase of $150,000 


) meet and a pay increase of $214,000, which is the net cost for the Antitrust 


Division. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total cost ? 

Mr. Anprerra. The total cost is $214,000. There are not any sav- 
ngs in this appropriation at all. 

Mr. Roonry. They do not absorb any of it ¢ 

Mr. Anprerra. No, sir. 


| ” Koonry. What about this request for $150,000 above and beyond 
the Pay Act? 
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ADDITIONAL DUTIES ASSIGNED 


Mr. Kirxparrick. It is for the additional duties which have been 
assigned the Antitrust Division. When Judge Barnes appeared lp. 
fore your committee to explain the 1957 budget, he pointed out the new 
duties which had been assigned to the Division. These are thos 
same functions. 

The purpose of the $150,000 is to permit us to get started on those 
new assignments that have been given to us; to continue the making 
of the reports required by the Defense Production Act, and the Small 
Business Act; to prepare the reports required on the oil compact, and 
the reports under the rubber-disposal program. We, of course, have 
been making and preparing reports that have already been called for 
and they have been submitted. That has called for the borrowing of 
personnel within the Division under our existing appropriations. It 
is to replace this personnel and to permit us to ‘initiate the program 
which Judge Barnes explained that we are asking for a supplemental 
appropriation. 

The future program to handle these new assignments is the purpos 
for which we are requesting the money. 


LITIGATION INVOLVING ICA AND SEVERAL MAJOR AMERICAN OIL 
COMPANIES 


Mr. Rooney. What about the litigation on behalf of ICA against 
several of the major American oil companies involving approximately 
$100 million in overcharges to the Government in connection with 
Government-financed shipments of crude oil from the Iberian Penin- 


sula? 

Mr. Kirxparrick. There are 3 companion cases pending in New 
York, filed.2 years ago, I believe, or 3 years ago. Responsibility for 
that litigation was transferred to the Antitrust Division last summer. 
That has meant we have had to staff these cases as far as the law yers 
are concerned, to employ personnel for these cases and to prepare 
them for trial. 

Mr. Roonry. What companies does the Government allege are in- 
volved in those overcharges? 

Mr. Kirxparrick. There are three cases. The first involves the 
Standard Oil of California, the Texas Co., Bahrein Petroleum Co, 
Ltd., California-Texas Oil Co., Caltex-Oceanic, Ltd., and Mideast 
Crude Sales Co. There are 6 defendants in that 1 case. The next 
case involves the Socony Vacuum Oil Co. and the Socony Vacuum 
Overseas Supply Co. 

The third case involves the Standard Oil of New Jersey and the 
“sso Export Corp. 

Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Chairman, will you also get at this point the 
amount that is sought in each of those three cases ? 

Mr. Rooney. $100 million. 

Mr. Macnuson. I mean in each case. : 

Mr. Kirxrartrick. I would have to get that; I do not have those fig- 
ures with me. It varies, but we can get it. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


In the first case, against Standard Oil of California, the second amended com- 
plaint recently filed seeks damages of $65,700,000, or in the alternative ° 
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$36,900,000. At the present time in the other two cases the damages sought are 
$16,500,000 in the case against Socony-Vacuum and $35,860,000 in the case 
against Standard of New Jersey. However, we will probably file in the near 
future a second amended complaint in each of the last two cases. The second 
amended complaint will seek damages of about $50 million, or in the alterna- 
tive of over $25 million, in the case against Socony-Vacuum. The second amended 
complaint will ask damages of approximately $100 million, or in the alterna- 
tive of over $50 million, in the case against Standard of New Jersey. 

Mr. Rooney. This ties in with the regular budget submission for 
the 1957 fiscal year ; does it not, Mr. Kirkpatrick ? 

Mr. Kirkpatrick. Yes, sir; it does. 


FEES AND EXPENSES OF WITNESSES 


Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions? If not, the next item is 
“Fees and expenses of witnesses”—a request in the amount of $200,000, 
and a further request that the limitation under this head in the De- 
partment of Justice Appropriation Act for 1956, on the amount avail- 
able for compensation and expenses of witnesses or informants, be in- 
creased from $175,000 to $250,000. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


At this point we shall insert in the record pages 21, 22, and 23 of 
the justifications. 

Will you see, with regard to page 23, that we have an additional 
column giving the aeieet eneen months for the fiscal year 1955 ? 


Mr. Anprerra. Yes,sir. I have that and will be glad to insert it. 


(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


(H. Doe. 330) 


Request (from May 20 through June 30, 1956) 200, 000 
Appropriation to date . 1, 350, 000 
Obligations to Dec. 31, 1955 627, 133 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1955 559, 535 
Budget estimate next: fiscal year_.....___..._----_--~- trate Miata al ta hate 1, 600, 000 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Amount requested 


It is estimated that $200,000 will be required for this appropriation in addition 
to $1,550,000 currently available, a total of $1,550,000 for the current fiscal year. 
The 1957 estimate pending before the Congress is $1,600,000. 


Language change 


A request is made to increase the limitation for expert witnesses under this 
appropriation from $175,000 to $250,000. As of February 7, 1956, obligations 
chargeable to this limitation amounted to $115,027, or a balance of approximately 
$00,000 for the remainder of this fiscal year. 

rhe increase for expert witness fees is the result of (1) increase in the number 
of tort cases requiring medical testimony; (2) income-tax cases brought on a 
let-worth basis requiring expert testimony; and (3) an apparent countrywide 
demand for higher fees on the part of prospective expert witnesses. 


General statement 


This appropriation provides funds for the payment of fees to witnesses appear- 
ing in United States courts and also compensation and expenses to special 
W ithesses and informants that are authorized by the Attorney General. 

The Department is able to exercise only limited control on obligations incurred 
scalnst this appropriation, since it has no control of the volume of work handled 
by the United States courts. 
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This estimate is based upon an average monthly obligation of $136,400, Janay, 
through June, representing the average monthly obligation incurred for ty 
second quarter of the current fiscal year. To this is added an additional $104. 5 
to meet the requirements of an accelerated program for reducing backlogs. Acty, 
obligations as of December 31, 1955, were $627,133, as shown by the followin, 
statement: 


Statement showing actual obligations incurred by months through Dec. 31, 1955. a 
estimated through June 30, 1956 





Month 1955 actual 195¢ 
July (actual) ‘ ee aca Be : ‘ ieee amet oe ee $56, 280 $54. 3h 
August (actual) : a : aa 46, 237 54,97 
September (actual) _-___- baie eT Ah eck Avi dA et 95, 432 108, 49 

October (actual) : a 147, 295 14 
November (actual) _____- : Sve A sieabs date | 161, 210 158.9 
December (actual) ___- hee ded eidisediead lis. ee ke | 125, 291 106, 7 

is. et ested ih cab becdabcwesebdate ee : Diba. 2b ca : 631, 745 627 
January (estimated) -___ Ktecad os 2 i a bite ae 121, 534 136, 4 
February (estimated)___..______- ad F Ship a 2 Eh OE 133, 344 138, 4 
March (estimated). ..............--- bik titidcststen J 146, 781 136, 40 
April (estimated) _- bc ‘ LA ee a ee oS 135, 049 136, 4 
May (estimated) __ 23 See tet SUE Leh 137, 368 136, 40 
June (estimated) a a ah oi ciao ees Soi tw GOT hoa Sm oy css ae ele ia ee 114, 310 136, 10 
For meeting requirements ‘of an accelerated progr: am (estimated) _-....-.---- 81, 326 104, 467 
Se ecg te oe See en Ree Bre REIN cL AN a od fn a ae 4 511, 457° 1, 550, 0 


BASIS FOR REQUEST TO INCREASE LIMITATION FOR EXPERT WITNESSES 


Mr. Rooney. What about this request in connection with expert 
witnesses ? 

Mr. Anprerra. The $175,000 that we have now is not enough ani 
we are very close to that limitation now. That has been in existence for 
several years, but during the last few years the cost of expert wit 
nesses has been going up like everything else and in some of our cases 
we have had to expand on the use of expert witnesses. For example, 
in the tax cases we have had to bring in a great many more exper! 
witnesses. We have a great number of medical experts that we have 
to use in tort cases. And in the internal secur ity cases, very often we 
have to have experts on such as the Communist philosophy, beliefs, an! 
so forth. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they charging more for their services these days: 

Mr. Anpretra. No; we pay them the same amount of money, but 
we have to get a lot more now and we are bringing more cases, and 
we also have to pay now for witnesses in hearings before the Subver- 
sive Activities Control Board. We also have many foreign witnesses 
that we have to bring in. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you not had to pay for all witnesses before the 
Subversive Activities Control Board ? 

Mr. Anprettra. We do not have those cases now. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you not previously have to pay witnesses for ap- 
pearances before the Subversive Activities Control Board ? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. We also have to bring in a number of wit 
nesses from Europe in other cases. For instance, there is one now 
where we are bringing in seven witnesses from Italy in a very m- 
portant narcotics case. We have to charge them to this limitation 
eae they cannot be charged to the regular witness app! ‘opriation 
so we have to get an increase in the limitation. This not only cove 
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expert witnesses, but the so-called extra compensation of informants 
that we have to pay for. 

The obligations under this particular limitation as of February 
91 were $144,000; so that if we go on at the present rate for the rest of 
the year I am afraid we are going to be right up against the limita- 
tion and probably a little over. It does not involve any additional 
money, but it makes more money available in the appropriation for 

this type of expenditure. 


COMPARISON OF OBLIGATION AND EXPENDITURE FIGURES 


Mr. Roonry. Referring to the sheet which you handed across the 
table a while ago on fees and expenses of witnesses for 1956, it ap- 
pears that on page 23 of the justifications your actual expenditures for 
the month of December 1955, were $106,708; whereas the sheet handed 
across the table shows the amount for that month as $99,856. 

It also appears with regard to the month of September that at 
page 23 you set forth $108,491 as the actual amount expended; where- 
as the sheet handed across the table shows the amount to be $85,594. 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes, sir. The $627,133, which is the first 6 months 
of the year, are obligations and you will notice on the first page the 
obligat ions total $637,000, but the expenditures to December 31 are 

What happens. is, particularly on expert witnesses, that 

esef np an obligation for the cost. That is an estimate of the amount 

of money they need for witnesses and very often a case is scheduled 
for December, and it is postponed or is not called. 

This reflects here the actual amount that went out of the Treasury. 
These are actual expenditures by months. But you can appreciate 
when you are handling litigation that the cases do not always come 
u) at the time you figure they are going to come up. So we make 
te obligation when we receive it and then the liquidation of it turns 

into a different month. 

Rooney. It would appear at page 23, wherein you set forth 
the actual amounts expended and obligated, that the total beginning 
with the month of July and ending with the month of January 1S 
Mi27,133. 

Mr. Anpretrra. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Whereas in the sheet you handed across the table we 

it the total for that same period of time is $549,687. 

How do you account for such a wide difference in the figures? 

Mr. Anxprerra. The sheet here shows $649,000. 

Mr. Rooney. No; you have included the month of January with 
wnother $100,000 in it. 

Mr. Anprerra. Oh, I see; that is right. 

Mr. Roonry. What is right ? 

Mr. Anprerra, Those are expenditures as I pointed out and the 
others are obligations. The others represent the amount of money 
that was set up on the books as obligations for witnesses. For ex- 
ple, say we have a case where we have 30 witnesses summoned and 
ll of a sudden the court says it is off, or something happens and the 
“ise goes off to the following month or we have set it up for February 
or March and it is postponed. That money has been earmarked and 
‘e do not know that until they take the case up, when there is an 
wthal iquidation of the obligs ution. 
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These figures on this table show exactly what has been reported by 
the marshals as expenditures—cash paid to witnesses. The 19; 
column is the actual cash outlay and is not based on the obligations 
as such. You will notice our expenditures are running under hy 
year. 

SALARIES AND ExpEeNsEs, CLAIMS OF PERSONS OF 
JAPANESE ANCESTRY 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions? If not, the next item js 
entitled “Salaries and Expenses, Claims of Persons of Japanese A). 
cestry,” a request in the amount of $712.000 contained in House Dovy. 
ment 330 at page 28. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


At this point we shall insert pages 26 through 29 of the justifications, 
(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


Pay increase 
Awards 


Request (for 4 months from Mar. 1, 1956 through June 30, 1956)____ 712.0 
Appropriation to date * 200, 000 
Obligations to Dec. 31, 1955 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1955 
Budget estimate next fiscal year 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation 
Actual employment Dec. 31, 1955 


1 Adjudication expenses. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Amount requested 

A supplemental appropriation in the amount of $712,000 is required for the 
current fiscal year; $12,000 to cover increased pay costs and $700,000 for th 
payment of awards. 
Increased pay costs 

As authorized by Public Law 94, approved June 28, 1955, $12,000 will be needed 
to cover increased pay costs, which is explained as follows: 


26.17 times ? $547 
31‘ divided by $14,277 


30 * times $461 
Less savings 


Total required 


1 Number of pay potets current fiscal year. 


2 Average payroll cost through Jan, 14, 1956 (14 pay periods). 
3 Estimated cost for year. 

* Average employment through Dec. 31, 1955. 

5 Average cost per employee through Jan. 14, 1956. 

* Estimated average employment for year. 


Program request—Payment of awards 


It is estimated that $700,000 will be needed for payment of awards during t) 
current fiscal year, The 1956 appropriation contained no funds from which t 
pay awards made to claimants since it was determined that it would be mo 
practicable to request a supplemental appropriation for this purpose whe th 
amount required could be more definitely established. ee 

Pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 886, 80th Congress, 2d sessi0D, ® 
amended, the Attorney General is authorized to adjudicate, compromise and pa 
loss or damage claims, up to $2,500 each, of those persons of Japanese ancest 
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who were evacuated or excluded from the Pacific coast area of the United States, 
Hawaii, and Alaska during World War II, pursuant to Presidential orders. 
From July 1, 1955, through January 31, 1956, 120 claims were awarded in the 
amount of $309,910. It is estimated that 168 additional awards will be made by 
June 30, 1956, amounting to $390,090, an average cost approximating $2,300 each. 
tased upon this projection there will be a balance of 1,793 claims as of June 30, 
1956. Total amount involved in claims on hand on January 31, 1956, was 
853,506,044. 
~ Actual number and amounts awarded by months through January 31, and the 
estimated number and cost for the balance of the fiscal year, are as follows: 


Month Number of | 


claims Amount 





| 
July (actual) - - $43, 789 
August (actual) | 39. 413 
September (actual) 32, 669 
October (actual) 62, 161 
November (actual) 2 | 26, 549 
December (actual) 49, 642 
January (actual) | : 55, 687 


399, 910 
February (estimated) 94 | 155, 687 
March (estimated) . 94 | 155, 687 
April (estimated) © 1 55, 687 
May (estimated) " 24 | 1 55, 687 
June (estimated) ! 55, 687 


1111, 655 





Based upon claims adjudicated during January. 


Mr. Roongy. Of this amount, I understand $700,000 is in connectian 
with the payment of claints and $12,000 is for pay act increase. Is 
that correct ¢ 

Mr. AnpretTa. That is correct. 





BASIS FOR ESTIMATE ON PAYMENT OF AWARDS 


Mr. Rooney. How have you arrived at this figure of $700,000? 

Mr. Scumip. Let me preface this by saying there was some question 
in our mind whether we should actually come up with this supple- 
mental appropriation at this time in view of the fact it is very difficult, 
if not impossible, to forecast what settlements we are going to have 
of these cases between now and June 30. 

However, in all fairness to claimants whose claims have already 
ben adjudicated or settled, we felt it necessary to come up and request 
funds to effect. payment and the Bureau of the Budget agreed. 

You will observe that actual obligations were $309,910 for the first 
‘months and the projection for the remaining 5 months based on the 
highest monthly figure, at least one of the highest monthly figures, 
for the preceding 7 months. In other words, our forecast of what we 
ire going to pay between now and June 30 is very definitely on the 
heavy side. We do not deny that. We estimate that way because we 
want to avoid coming in for another supplemental appropriation. 

As I have already stated, it is almost impossible to say what the 
figure is going to be and, in that connection, we suggested to the 
Bureau of the Budget—and I do not think they have had an oppor- 
unity really to give it much thought—that it might be better, now 
that we have this program pretty well cleaned up, to process the pay- 
ment of these claims in the same manner as other claims are handled ; 
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in other words, include these with the regular audited claims and judy. 
ments supplementals as the obligations are incurred by the Gover, 
ment, instead of coming in and trying to forecast ahead of time, _ 

Mr. Rooney. How many claims are still pending ? 

Mrs. Enorisn. There were 1990 pending as of January 1. 

Mr. Exuison. 1961 isthe latest figure. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to the paragraph at page 28 of the just. 
fications, wherein you say that “From July 1, 1955, through Januay 
31, 1956, 120 claims were awarded in the amount of $309,910,” thos 
would be this type of claims, would they not? 

Mrs. Enorisu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then you say “It is estimated that 168 addition) 
awards will be made by June 30, 1956, amounting to $390,090, an aver. 
age cost approximating $2,300 each.” Are you still working on smal 
claims? 

Mr. Extison. We are working on all claims. You do not see th 
awards in the larger claims, because they are paid just in the same way 
as judgments of the Court of Claims are paid by sending them » 
in a special list for appropriation. This appropriation applies only 


~ 
F 


to claims in which awards of $2.500 or less are made. 


PAY ACT SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions? If not, the last item is in 
connection with pay act supplemental, contained in House Document 
341 at page 10 under Department of Justice. We shall at this point in 
the record insert the matter contained in that document. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Legal activities and general administration : 

“Salaries and expenses, general administration,” $173,000 ; 

“Salaries and expenses, United States attorneys and marshals,” $559,000; 
Federal Bureau of Investigation: “Salaries and expenses,” $5,826,000; 
Immigration and Naturalization Service: “Salaries and expenses,” $1,995,100; 
Federal Prison System: 

“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons,” $1,335,000, of which $275,000 
shall be derived by transfer from the appropriation “Support of United States 
prisoners” ; , 

“Federal Prison Industries, Inc.” (increase of $15,000 in the limitatiol 
upon.the amount which may be used for expenses of vocational training 
prisoners) ; 


COMPARISON OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS AND ORIGINAL BUDGET ESTDMAT 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a table showing the amounts request 
in House Document 341 compared with the amounts contained in th 
original budget and justifications ? 

Mr. Anpretta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall at this point in the record insert the ta! 
which I have just requested. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :) 





Justi- 
tary 
thos 


ional 
aver: 


99,000: 


95,000: 
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Statutory pay increases, 1956 fiscal year 


| 
| H. Doc. 330 | Amount 


In budget | and341 | absorbed 


»s and expenses, general administration eae $173, 000 Si ios wcewcees. 

ries and expenses, general legal activities Sil Ade Wakinbalte 614, 000 | 500, 000 | $114, 000 
ies and expenses, Antitrust Division _-- ‘ ee 214, 000 | 214,000 |.....-- 

»s and expenses, attorneys and marshals : 634, 000 | 559, 000 75, 000 

1s and expenses, claims of persons of Japanese ancestry 12, 000 | 12, 000 | ae 

»s and expenses, Federal Bureau of Investigation _- 5, 826, 100 | 5, 826, 000 | 100 

ind expenses, Immigration and Naturalization Service_| 2, 650, 000 | 1, 995, 000 655, 000 


| 
APPROPRIATION 


§ Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Prisons_-_-_--- 1, 535,000 | 1 1, 335, 000 | 200, 000 


Total appropriated | 11, 658, 100 | 


10, 614, 000 1,044, 100 


EXPENSE LIMITATIONS | 

} | 

salaries and expenses, Office of Alien Property -.--.- he 182, 000 182, 000 
Administrative and vocational expenses, Federal Prison 
Industries, Inc ; . | 53, 000 15, 000 38, 000 
= eerie —-~ 


Total expense limitations 


235, 000 


| 

Se 
7 

| 


15, 000 | 220, 000 


10, 629, 000 | 1, 264, 100 





le ee ee 11, 893, 100 | 





includes $275,000 proposed transfer from support of United States prisoners. 


Mr. Rooney. If there are no further questions, thank you, gentle- 
men. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENTS OF TREASURY AND POST 
OFFICE APPROPRIATIONS 


J. VAUGHAN GARY, Virginia, Chairman 


OTTO E. PASSMAN, Louisiana GORDON CANFIELD, New Jersey 
ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI, New EARL WILSON, Indiana 

Jersey BENJAMIN F. JAMES, Pennsylvania 
JAMES C. MURRAY, Illinois 


Turspay, Fesruary 28, 1956. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Bureau or Accounts 
WITNESSES 


ROBERT W. MAXWELL, COMMISSIONER OF ACCOUNTS 
ROGER E. SMITH, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 
WILLARD L. JOHNSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

The committee meets this morning to consider the supplemental 
requests contained in House Documents 326, 330, and 341. 

Che committee will hold hearings on those estimates which involve 
‘xpenses other than the increased cost of Federal employees’ pay. 
For the items involving pay only, there will be inserted in the record 
it the close of these hearings a statement of appropriation estimates 
ind obligations through January. 


73914—56 _9 
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BurEAU oF ACCOUNTS 


The first item to be heard is for the Bureau of Accounts. The yp. 
quest for this item is $163,000 and in connection with that estimate, 
we will insert the portions of Document No, 330 appearing on page 
30, which deal with this item. : 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


“BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $163,000.” 


The penalty provision for failure to deposit taxes in Government depositaries 
as required by the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (sec. 6656) has caused the 
number of depositary receipts to be processed by the Federal Reserve banks to 
increase over the original estimate on an annual basis by 391,000 depositary 
receipts. In addition a new regulation effective January 1, 1956, requires the 
processing of more farmer-employer depositary receipts. It is estimated that 
this will add 150,000 more receipts to the workload for the last 2 quarters; in all 
an increase of 541,000 receipts. The Federal Reserve banks are reimbursed 
by the Treasury Department for the cost of handling this work. 

The proposed supplemental appropriation includes $37,000 for the cost of 
the additional workload and $126,000 for the cost of the pay increases granted 
by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Maxwell is representing the Treasury on this item, 
and we will be very glad to hear you at this time, Mr. Maxwell. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Maxweu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, as you and members of the committee know, the 
appropriation “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Accounts, Treas- 
ury,” except for disbursements, covers the administrative expenses of 
the Bureau, for carrying out its fiscal activities. It includes funds 
for processing depositary receipts covering taxes paid directly by 
employers and other taxpayers through the Federal depositary sys- 
tem. This supplemental request is for funds needed (1) to reim- 
burse the Federal Reserve banks and for printing because of an in- 
crease in the volume of depositary receipts to be processed during 
the fiscal year 1956 and (2) to cover the increase in the salary rate 
of employees as authorized under the Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act of 1955 (Public Law 94, 84th Cong.). 


PROCESSING DEPOSITS OF WITHHELD TAX PAYMENTS 


The Current Tax Payment Act of June 9, 1943 (26 U.S. C. 1622), 
required employers to withhold from the wages of their employees 
amounts to be applied to their income-tax liability. Under regula- 
tions issued by the Secretary of the Treasury, employers who with- 
held $100 or more monthly were required to deposit these taxes in 4 
Federal Reserve Bank or in a Federal depositary designated for that 
purpose. The Federal Reserve banks, as fiscal agents for the Depatt- 
ment, issue validated depositary receipts to the taxpayer who, ® 
evidence of such payment, attaches the receipt to his return, which he 
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‘Jes with the Director of Internal Revenue. ‘This procedure for pay- 
ng taxes currently gives the Treasury the earlier use of funds. 

This procedure was extended to include social-security taxes under 
ie Federal Insurance Contributions Act (26 U.S. C. 1420 and 1482) 
» January 1, 1950; taxes under the Railroad Retirement Act on 
iyly 1, 1951; and excise tax payments of $100 or more monthly on 

ily 1, 1953. 

Based on information available a year ago, it was estimated that 
300,000 receipts would be processed during the fiscal year 1956. 
fowever, during the first 6 months of this fiscal year, there have 
ven received 4,095,228 receipts, which, projected on an annual basis, 
ould be nearly 8,200,000 or an excess of 400,000 receipts over the 
umber previously estimated for the fiscal year 1956. 

Also, effective January 1, 1956, the Internal Revenue Service 
hanged the requirements for the withholding of taxes by agricultural 
mployers. Under its Circular A, deposits of employer and employee 
axes are required to be made by each agricultural employer whenever 
he tax liability accumulates to $100. Prior to this instruction, de- 
wsits were required only if $100 or more was withheld for each of the 
rst 2months in any quarter-year. Consequently, it is estimated that 
ere will be a further increase of approximately 150,000 depositary 
«eipts for the last half of the fiscal year 1956 because of this new 
nstruction, making a total increase of 550,000. The funds needed to 
rocess these additional items, including printing expense and reim- 
wsement to the Federal Reserve banks at 11 cents for each receipt 
rocessed (Which includes 3 cents postage), amounts to $65,000. 


PAY INCREASE 


lhe Federal Employees Salary Increase Act of 1955 (Public Law 
,S4th Cong.), provided for a general increase in wages of Govern- 
eit employees, for which $126,000 is required to cover pay increases 
r employees paid from the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, 
wreau of Accounts, Treasury.” 


SUMMARY 


The $65,000 for processing the increased volume of depositary re- 
ipts and the $126,000 for pay increases would make a total of $191,000 
oss requirements. However, there have been certain management 
id other savings which the Bureau has been able to effect during the 
cal year, amounting to $28,000. Therefore, the net additional 
mount of $163,000 is requested in this supplemental to cover the 
regoing items. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr.Gany. We will insert pages 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of the justifications in 
record at this point. 
rhe matter referred to is as follows :) 
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SCHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND RéevVISED EstiMargs 
Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Accounts, Treasury, 1956 


1. Present appropriation or estimate 
2. Additional amounts available 


Total amount available 


Apportionments : mak 
I vesicles em ences clei ceri guaperehibapuoatiaciiotaane Fede 
2d quarter 722, 00) Mm tax 
3d quarter 712, 000 HR Dire 
4th quarter 58s tax ¢ 
Budgetary reserves 


2, 785, 000 
Proc 
. Obligations: Th 
1st quarter (actual) 760, 173m inclu 
2d quarter (actual) 721, 81) Mand t 
3d quarter (estimated ) 7 funds 
4th quarter (estimated) withl 
hanks 
, Total actual and estimated obligations___......_______ 2, 950, MEER incon 
Less total amount available 2, 787, OME S37, OC 
aan halan 
Estimated supplemental required 163, OOM activi 
Estimated supplemental included in latest budget 128, 000) 
11. Date needed: 
For obligation, June 1, 1956. 
For expenditure, June 13, 1956. 
12. Estimated expenditures from supplemental: 


1 Reimbursement from non-Federal sources from sale of personal property. 


Tnere ( 


The 
s ret 


leser 
which 


| 
In current fiscal year__.-.-...-.-.--- sl aicdinltth bedeeeeatouter SRE: (ee 
In next fiscal year -_---_-----~ Th 2 oa 5, 000 
After next fiscal year - - : seas see ‘ parchs 


| In budget | Revised 


128,000} 163, 0M Wit), 


Tae oe 7 a ee Und 
120,004 





13. Actual oblig zations last 3 months: 


elmeiiin 1955 
-—— or" 
December 1955 969, 21 


FiscaL YEAR, BUREAU OF ACCOUNTS 


GENERAL STATEMENT purcha 
last mv 
increas 
for euc 


This supplemental request is to cover the cost of increased volume of depos 
tary receipts to be processed in connection with taxes withheld and increase 
salaries resulting from the Federal Employees Salary Increase = of 1955. 

Under the Current Tax Payment Act of June 9, 1943 (26 U. . 1622), emg? a te 
ployers are required to withhold from the wages of alain meets tot 
applied to their income-tax liability. Regulations issued pursuant to this a 
provide that where the total amount of tax withheld by a single emploré 
amounts to $100 or more monthly, such amounts must be deposited monthly 
a Federal Reserve bank or other Government depositaries designated for thi 
purpose. 

The withholding tax procedure for paying tax on a monthly basis was exten 0a 
to include social-security tax withheld under the Federal Insurance Contr! a b 
tions Act (26 U. S.C. 1420, and 1432) on January 1, 1950. The procedure ™! te hi 
further extended on July 1, 1951, to include the withholding and deposit ‘sei. 
employer and employee taxes under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act. bons 


Baler. 
nto th 
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Effective July 1, 1953, the depositary receipt method was extended to include 
excise-tax payments of $100 or more monthly. This procedure substituted a 
quarterly excise tax return for a monthly return to the Director of Internal 
Revenue. This action eliminated two-thirds of the excise-tax returns but still 
makes tax receipts available monthly. 

Effective January 1, 1956, the procedure for withholding by farmers was 
changed to substitute an annual return instead of a quarterly return, and to 
make tax receipts available earlier to the Treasury, as herein explained. The 
Federal Reserve banks as fiscal agents of the Treasury Department issue to the 
taxpayer a validated depositary receipt which is filed with the return to the 
pirector of Internal Revenue as evidence of payment. This method of paying 
tax currently provides the Treasury with earlier use of the funds, 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Processing depositary receipts 

The Treasury-Post Office Appropriation Act, 1956 (Public Law 51, 84th Cong.), 
included &2,600,000 for “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Accounts, Treasury” 
and the “Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956,” authorized $185,000 additional 
funds. These appropriation acts provided $905,585 for processing deposits of 
withheld tax payments, $858,000 of which was for reimbursing Federal Reserve 
hanks for handling 7,800,000 depositary receipts resulting from deposits of 
income, social security, railroad retirement, and excise tax. It also included 
$37,500 for purchase and printing of depositary receipts, envelopes, etc. The 
halance of $10,085 represented administrative expenses in connection with this 
activity. 

Increase in volume due to penalty provision 

lhe penalty provision for failure to deposit taxes in Government depositaries 
srequired by the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (sec. 6656), is responsible for 
the increase in the number of depositary receipts processed by the Federal 
lteserve banks for the first two quarters of the current fiscal year. This increase 
which developed during the first 2 quarters and which was not anticipated in the 
iriginal estimate of 7,800,000 receipts, when projected on a full year basis will 
exceed the original estimate by 391,000 depositary receipts. 

At the current rate of 11 cents charged (which includes 3 cents postage) per 
receipt processed by the Federal Reserve banks, such increase will cost an 
additional $43,000 for reimbursing Federal Reserve banks, and $3,000 for the 
purchase of depositary receipts and envelopes, a total of $46,000. 


Withholding for farmers 


Under the procedure prior to January 1, 1956, there were approximately 
10,000 farmer-employers who qualified under the provision of the Social Secu- 
tity Act, which required that they deposit through the depositary-receipt pro- 
cedure amounts of taxes contributed by employers and employees when such 
‘mounts equaled $100 during any month. This did not require the farmer- 
‘ployer to purchase a depositary receipt for the third month of the quarter. 
He could elect to send his check for this month, with his quarterly return, form 
“3A, along with the depositary receipts purchased for the 2 prior months. The 
lew regulation, effective January 1, 1956, now requires the farmer-employer to 
jurchase a depositary receipt for this third month of each quarter, except the 
ist honth of the final quarter. On a straight mathematical basis this would 
licrease the number of depositary receipts by 3 receipts (1 additional receipt 
lor each quarter of the first 3 quarters) for each of the 120,000 farmer-employers, 
‘ra total of 360,000 depositary receipts on an annual basis. However, it is 
stimated that this figure should be reduced by 120,000 receipts, due to offseason 
liployment, resulting in a net increase of 240,000 depositary receipts to be proc- 
essed annually. 


babe, Hates estimate is that there are 305,000 farmer-employers, of which 
“ww are how complying, as stated above. The remaining potential 185,000 
tmer-employers would be required under the new regulation to make deposits 
ito the Treasury, through the depositary receipt system, when contributions 
lade by employers and employees equal $100, irrespective of the period over 
which it is accumulated. 

Lm IS estimated that approximately two-thirds of the potential (185,000) 
eee eee would not be required to comply by depositiong such amounts 
‘rough the depositary receipts procedure, for the reason that employer and 
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employee contributions would not amount to $100 during the taxable year. yj, 
would result in 60,000 additional farmer-employers who would be require 
to deposit into the Treasury such tax payments by the depositary receipt Dro 
cedure. It is estimated that these employers would be required to purchas 
only one depositary receipt each during the taxable year, or a total of 60, 
receipts on an annual basis. 

It is estimated that 300,000 additional depositary receipts will be processeg 
under the revised procedure on an annual basis. For the last two quarters o¢ 
the current fiscal year the increase will amount to 150,000 receipts, at a cost for 
reimbursing Federal Reserve banks of $16,500 and $2,500 for depositary receipis 
and envelopes, a total of $19,000 during the period January 1, 1956 throug 
June 30, 1956. 

Proposed supplemental due to pay increase 


The amount for increased salaries resulting from the Federal Employees 
Salary Increase Act (Public Law 94) which adjusted the basic compensatio 
rates for classified employees of the Government has been recomputed froz 
$128,000 shown in the 1956 column of the 1957 budget to $126,000 requested 
herein. 

The additional cost set forth herein amounts to $191,000; however, due t 
delays in filling positions and other administrative actions, during the first ha! 
of this year, we have deducted $28,000, leaving a net request for additiona 
funds of $163,000 as shown in the following table. 


Deposit of withheld tages 


increase due to penalty prevision...._—_......-......-..........._.... $4@@ 
Increase due to revised procedure for farmers 


Subtotal, processing deposits or withheld tax payments 
Federal employees salary increase 


OBLIGATIONS FOR JANUARY 


Mr. Gary. What are your obligations for January, Mr. Maxwell 

Mr. Maxwe tu. At the close of January, they were $1,679,660. 
covering the first 7 months of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Gary. Now, as I understand it, you are requesting $6i,00 
because of the additional workload in the Bureau, caused by the pro 
cessing of the depositary receipts you mentioned in your opening 
statement. 

Mr. Maxwe tu. That is right. Mr. Chairman, there has been th 
saving I mentioned which would reduce that amount from $60, 
to $37,000. There will be $28,000 of savings this year which will? 
duce the net amount of that cost, and bring it down to $37,000. 


REIMBURSEMENT FROM SOCIAL-SECURITY FUND 


Mr. Gary. Are you going to be reimbursed from the social-secutlt 
fund on the basis of the $65,000, or on the $37,000 ? 

Mr. Maxwe tL. It will be based on the $65,000. It will not be trans 
ferred to our appropriation account, but from the trust fund to th 
general fund. It does not go to the credit of our appropriations 
count. 

Mr. Gary. How much will that amount to? 

Mr. Maxwetu. Between $25,000 and $30,000. 
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Mr. Gary. Then, only $15,000 to $20,000 of this amount will come 
out of the Treasury ? 

Mr. Maxwetu. That is correct, out of the current budget. 

Mr. Gary. Is this for the fiscal year 1956, or the fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Maxwetw. This is for the fiscal year 1956 for the balance of the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. Gary. It is a deficiency for the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Maxwetu. That is correct. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR 1957 


Mr. Gary. Has that been taken care of in the estimates for 1957? 

Mr. Maxwetn. No, sir. This information has just come to us re- 
cently. The change in handling depositary receipts for farmers under 
instruction A of the Bureau of Internal Revenue was just recently 
released, and the other information with respect to the increased vol- 
ume over What was originally estimated was not projected in the 1957 
estimate. 

Mr. Gary. What effect is that going to have on your 1957 appro- 
priation ¢ 

Mr. Maxwetu. We will have to go to the Budget Bureau for ap- 
proval of a request for additional funds for 1957. 

Mr. Gary. You are not requesting any supplemental for 1957 at the 
present time { 

Mr. Maxwety. Not at this time; no, sir. 

Mr. Gary. But you think you will have to do so before the end of 
the year ¢ 

Mr. Maxwetu. Yes; we believe that it will be necessary, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

PAY INCREASE 


Mr, Gary. In addition to the $65,000, you estimate your pay in- 
crease, as a result of the Salary Increase Act of 1955, at $126,000 ¢ 

Mr. Maxwewu. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. On what is that estimate based ? 

Mr. Maxwexy. The personal services in the budget for 1956 was 
$1,690,306, and this increase is exactly 714 percent of that figure. Our 
budget officer, Mr. Smith, checked that figure by taking the individuals 
in each grade in our office and verified it by taking each particular 
classification group. His result came out at a slightly higher amount, 
but we took the rounded figure of 714 percent. 

Mr. Gary. And that also is a deficiency for the fiscal year 1956? 

Mr. Maxwenn. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. The increased salary has been taken into account in your 
1957 estimates ? 

Mr. Maxwet. That is correct. We included that in the figure in 
our 1957 estimates, 


PROCESSING OF DEPOSITORY RECEIPTS 


_ Mr. ( /ANFIELD, Mr. Maxwell, when you use the expression, “process- 
ing of depositary receipts” in the Bureau of Accounts, just what do 


youmean? In other words, what are the mechanics involved in such 
4 process ? 
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Mr. Maxwett. In this present procedure, under the regulations o! 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the employer who withholds $100 jy 
any month from the salaries or wages of his employees for income 
taxes, under the tax withholding law must deposit those funds wit) 
a Federal depositary. He can either deposit it in his own commercia| 
bank in the same city if it is designated as a depositary or he cay 
mail it to one of the Federal Reserve banks. 

About 80 percent of these deposits of withheld taxes are made 
through the commercial banks and, in turn, they send the funds to 
the Federal Reserve banks. About 20 percent of the deposits are 
made directly to the Federal Reserve banks. The Federal Reserve 
bank, upon receipt of these payments, either by a direct remittance 
or through commercial banks, prepare a punch card depositary re. 
ceipt which is, in effect, a certificate that the money has been received 
in the Treasury the validated depositary receipt is mailed back to 
the employer who holds it until the end of the quarter. When he files 
his withheld-tax return, he merely attaches the receipts to the return, 
so that when it is mailed to the Internal Revenue Service, they ear 
use that as a basis for giving him credit in his account for the pay- 
ments. 

Generally, in the third month, the employer does not have to pur- 
chase a depositary receipt. He can mail a check for the difference. 
He has 30 days in which to make his last payment and file his return, 

The Federal Reserve banks then take these depositary receipts 
which had been attached to the return and later transmitted to them 
by the Internal Revenue Service and compare them with the copy 
of the card which they had retained to assure that there is no dupli- 
cation, that the amounts of the receipts have not been raised, and 
that the credit is proper. 

If there are any differences, or any errors, or discrepancies, they 
advise the Internal Revenue Service. 

We must reimburse the Federal Reserve banks at the rate of 11 
cents for each one of those receipts under an agreement in effect at 
the present time. 

The other costs, in addition to the 11-cent cost are for printing of 
envelopes and the depositary receipts, the originals and the copies, 
and for miscellaneous reporting and accounting forms which are re- 
quired in connection with accounting for these deposits. 

Mr. Canrreip. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrrecp. Most of the work involved is outside of the Bureat 
itself ? 

Mr. Maxwe tt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrretp. And your function is mainly one of reimbursement 

Mr. Maxwe.u. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

We receive vouchers from the Federal Reserve banks monthly and 
Mr. Smith’s office pays them for the amount due, based on the quantity 
of depositary receipts which they process. 

Mr. Canrrtetp. And the present cost per item is 11 cents? 

Mr. Maxwetu. Yes, that is the amount we reimburse the Federal 
Reserve banks, but there is an additional cost in our own office for 
printing, which amounts to six-tenths of 1 cent for each one: | 
also involves some personal services for handling the account In ol 
own office. 


/ 





Mr. CanrreLD. How does that compare with the cost involved a 

vear ago, having in mind the increased labor costs / 
* Mr. Maxwetu. For the reimbursement cost, the cost is exactly the 
same. About 2 years ago we were finding that our appropriation was 
not sufficient on the basis of reimbursing the Federal Reserve banks 
for their full cost. We asked the Federal Reserve bank if they would 
aoree to a definite figure so that we could plan in advance what funds 
we would need for this activity. Although it was costing them on an 
average of about 12 cents to process each depositary receipt, they agreed 
to handle them for 11 cents. 

However, with the increase in volume last January, their unit cost 
dropped some, and we think by the end of this year—this fiscal year— 
that they will just about break even for the year. 

Mr. Gary. You stated that under present regulations if a person 
accumulates $100 during a month in withholding taxes he is required 
to deposit it. 

Mr. Maxwetu. Yes, each month. 

Mr. Gary. That has also been extended to cover Social Security, 
has it not ¢ 

Mr. Maxwe.u. Yes, sir, that is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Does the $100 figure go for each item on the combination / 

Mr. Maxwe.u. For the combination. 

Mr. Gary. If he has as much as $100 for tax and social security, 
he has to make a deposit ? 

Mr. Maxwex. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Also there is the excise tax for which depositary receipts are used 
when the monthly amount is $100. 


DEPOSITS OF WITHHOLDING TAXES OF FARM EMPLOYEES 


However, on this farmer’s regulation, initially, they followed the 
sume procedure, the farmer was required to file quarterly withheld- 
tax returns. However, they found it desirable to ask the farmer only 
to file annual returns but to continue their monthly payments just 
the same. But instead of having a limitation of $100 on any one 
month, now they require that when the taxes accumulate to $100, 
i deposit must be made for which a depositary receipt will be issued. 
rhis requirement affects those farmer taxpayers who never did ac- 
cumulate $100 in 1 month. They will be required to use a depositary 
receipt. It is on a cumulative basis extending over the entire year. 
lake a farmer who, for example, withholds $100 each month, pre- 
viously he would only have had 8 depositary receipts. Now, he would 
lave 1 for 3 other months or 11 in all. 

Mr. Canriecp. In reference to withholding for farmers, I notice 
you say the revised estimate is that there are 305,000 farmer em- 
ployers, of which 120,000 are now complying. Does that mean that 
the remaining 185,000 farmer employers are currently not complying ? 

Mr. Maxwetn. Maybe that is not too clearly stated, Mr. Canfield. 
The information received from the Internal Revenue Service is 
that 120,000 is the number of farmers who have been withholding $100 
‘r more each month within the provisions of the regulations, so that 
they have been required to file a return, form No. 943—A every quarter, 
ind those are the ones who probably will have to purchase an average 
ol 2 additional depositary receipts each year. 
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The 180,000 are the smaller farmer-employers who have not been 
required to file quarterly tax returns nor use depositary receipts be- 
cause the withholding from their employees was too small. Hoy. 
ever, the Internal Revenue Service expects, under this new pr. 
cedure—and because of the fact that there will be more farmers regis. 
tering as they extend their enforcement—there will be 60,000 addi- 
tional depositary receipts which will be purchased by these smaller 
farmers during the year. So that the total figure is 240,000 from the 
larger farmers and 60,000 from the smaller farmers, which will make 
a total of around 300,000 additional receipts per year. 

Mr. Canrrevp. We are talking here about regulations promulgated 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue? 

Mr. Maxwetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrretp. Are not all of these farmers required by law to make 
these withholdings? 

Mr. Maxwe.u. They provide for that under this new regulation. 

Mr. CanFretp. But I am talking about the law. 

Mr. Maxwe.u. The law requires employers to withhold the income 
taxes of their employees but the manner in which they must make 
payment is under the regulation of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Canrretp. You mean that it is discretionary with the Secretary 
of the Treasury ? é' 

Mr. Maxwe .. It is a Secretary’s regulation. For example, he can 
change the minimum limit to $200 or $50 monthly. 

Mr. Canrretp. You just mentioned $200. If I am not mistaken, 
there are many farmers in my State who are being plagued by this 
$100 clause. Have you heard something about this, about an amend- 
ment to have that changed ? 

Mr. MaxweE tu. No, sir, but if they withheld $200 a month they 
would still only be required to make one payment to a depositary per 
month. 

Mr. Canrretp. I have in mind these farmer-employers who hire 
now and then migrant labor. I believe this is the regulation that per- 
turbs them. 

Mr. Maxwett. This regulation under its present provisions will 
require them to deposit the taxes withheld from their employees in 
a depositary whenever it accumulates to $100. 

Now, it may take them 2 or 3 or 4 months to accumulate that $100, 
but this regulation requires them to make a deposit in the bank at such 
time. 

Mr. Canrtevp. Currently, I believe that they are projecting an 
amendment in the law, and yet you say this is a discretionary matter 
with the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. Maxweti. We may be thinking about different points. The 
regulation of the Secretary of the Treasury, relates to the manner of 
collecting taxes. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


WITHHOLDING TAX PAYMENTS OF SELF-EMPLOYED 


Mr. Murray. Mr. Maxwell, does this depositary on withholding 
tax payments include deposits that the self-employed individual makes 
toward his tax liability, his potential tax liability ? 
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Mr. Maxwetu. They just make a return once a year, and I do 
not believe the self-employed are included under the withholding 
egulations. 

f Vr Murray. But say I was going to have income from other sources, 
| think prior to January 15, I would not have had to make use of a 
depositary, Whatever my tax liability might be ? 

Mr. Maxweu. No, sir, the depositary receipts are not used for those 
cases; those are paid directly to the Directors of Internal Revenue. 

Mr. Murray. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Maxweuu. In that case, that is a relationship between the indi- 
vidual taxpayer and the Government. In other words, you pay on 
your own earnings. However, if you are an employer, withholding 
tax for somebody else you then do it under the depositary procedure. 


COST OF PROCESSING ESTIMATED TAX RETURNS AND DEPOSITARY RECEIPTS 


Mr. Murray. Do you have any figures on the cost of processing 
estimated tax returns by the Treasury Department and the cost of 
rocessing these? Is there any comparative figure on that? I under- 
stand the cost of handling these is 11 cents each. 

Mr. Maxwetu. We probably could get something from Internal 
Revenue on that. I do not have those figures with me now. 

Mr. Murray, I think they would be available in order to substan- 
tiate the cost of handling these depositary receipts by the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

Mr. Murray. What is the reason, Mr. Maxwell, we take those taxes 
direct toa Federal depositary rather than direct to, say the taxpayer’s 
aweount with the collector of internal revenue? 

Mr. Maxwetu. Originally this started in 1948, with the Current 
Tax Payment Act passed to withhold taxes at that time. The use 
of local depositories was mostly for the convenience of the taxpayer 
s0 that he could take funds direct to his own bank and he could then 
get a receipt at that point and the transaction would be finished. 

In 1950 we changed the procedures slightly because we wanted to 
elect certain economies by using a punchcard system, and to discon- 
inue keeping certain Treasury balances with all of those depositaries 
tuthorized to handle these deposits. We could not make it manda- 
ory for deposits of withheld taxes to be cleared through a local 
lepositary. It was therefore necessary to provide for making such 
leposits through Federal Reserve banks. They can go through the 
local depositary if the local bank wishes to be designated as a de- 
positary. If not, they can send them to the Federal Reserve bank. 

he reason this procedure is handled through Fiscal Service rather 
tan through the Internal Revenue Service is primarily because the 
Fiscal Service has the function of supervising the depositary banks. 


EASONS FOR HANDLING WITHHOLDING TAXES THROUGH DEPOSITARY 
RECEIPTS 


Mr. Murray. I can sée predicated upon the original theory of with- 
holding taxes where funds would be deposited with the local bank, 
ut where you have the situation where you also include social se- 
‘inty, I was wondering why it is not feasible to pay direct. 
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Mr. Maxwet. It is primarily for convenience, to make it easi, 
for the taxpayer, but there was another feature that I did not mentioy, 

There was some provision of the law, or at least an interpretation 
of the law, that the Internal Revenue Service did not feel that they 
could assess a tax except on the basis of a return filed, and since the 
payments every month were not accom p: anied by returns they were 
merely payments to the Treasury, and we could not assess taxes on 
that basis. This probably was one of the reasons why they did pot 
consider it desirable to have withheld taxes sent direct to the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Mr. Murray. I understand, but under the present system in the cay 
of an employer who withholds, the employer has access to those fuyds 
of the employee during the entire taxable year 

Mr. Maxwe.. Yes, sir; if he does not deposit such funds with the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Murray. Whereas, in the case of an individual who is filing 
an estimated tax return and who makes a payment on the estimated 
return, he has no access to those funds that he paid during the year, 
Is not that correct ? 

Mr. Jonson. May I go off the record a minute, as this is getting 
pretty technical ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Maxwetu. Mr. Murray, I should have mentioned that each of 
the special depositaries has an account with the Treasurer of the 
United States, so that when an employer depositor deposits his with- 
holding taxes with such a depositary, generally if he is a customer 
of the bs unk, it merely means that the amount is transferred from the 
customer’s account to the account of the Treasurer of the United 
States. The Treasury then draws against these funds in the bank. 

When the Treasury needs funds for current Government expendi: 
tures, cash is made available by transferring funds from the account 
with the local depositary to the Federal Reserve bank which also has 
an account with the Treasurer of the United States. 

Mr. Gary. This system, Mr. Maxwell, gives the Government earlier 
use of the funds? 

Mr. Maxwe tu. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. And, consequently, it saves borrowing? 

Mr. Maxwetw. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Gary. And it saves interest that the Government might have 
to pay on borrowed funds? 

Mr. Maxwetu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. The value to the 
Treasury for the fiscal year 1956 computed at the average short-term 
interest rate would be around 38 to 40 million dollars. 

Mr. Murray. And the excess funds are also left to use by the Fee: 
eral Reserve System and the depositary bank; is that correct‘ 

Mr. Maxwetu. Y es, sir; but if in excess to the use by the Treas, 
the Federal Reserve bank can only use those funds for Government 
pe ge when we have a call to transfer them from the local bank 
to the Federal Reserve bank and then they go into the account of 
the Treasurer of the United States in the funds held by the Federal 
Reserve bank. Then we draw checks against that account to pay 
Government creditors. 
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Mr. Murray. Assuming I am an employer and I make a deposit at 
my bank of w ithholding taxes. Now, the original reason for my 
making the deposit at my bank was that under the theor v of law that 
the Treasury Department could not assess a tax, or could not collect 
a tax prior to an assessment and an assessment could not be made until 
there was a determination of tax lability. 

At that time, I, as the employer, would have access to those funds 
and, of course, they would also be deposited in the bank, and the bank 
could utilize those funds as an account in the bank. 

Now. under the present system the employer loses access to those 
funds because under your plan those funds are deposited into the Fed- 
eral Reserve System and eventu: illy into the Federal Government, and 
that amount that I pay in withholding still represents, does it not—or 
does it—an account of the bank ? 

Mr. MaxweLu. Yes, sir; it represents an account with the Treasurer 
of the United States in the local bank. The money is actually retained 
by the bank. There is no withdrawal from the bank as it would be if 
you drew a check and sent it direct to the Federal Reserve bank. 
' Mr. Gary. | think the confusion is over the word “deposit.” In 
other words, 1f an employer collects $25 today from his employees, he 
deposits that to his own account, just as he would any other fund, but 
when he has collected $100 in the aggregate from his employees, he can 
still deposit it in his own account, but if he cloes, he must draw a check 
on that account and transfer it over to the Government’s account. He 
gets a receipt and when he files his final return, and determines his final 

ax liability, then he uses that receipt from the bank, to obtain credit 
for the amount of the receipt in final settlement of his taxes. 

Mr. Maxwetu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

May I just add a point in connection with your comment, Mr. Mur- 
riy. The point you mention as to the reason it is handled this way 
through a depositary bank is only in comparison with the point as to 
why it would not be sent direct to the collector of internal revenue ? 

Mr. Murray. That is correct. 

Mr. Maxwexy. The basic reason, of course, for the whole plan was 
to get early usage of the money—that is really the underlying reason 
for all of it. 

Mr. Murray. The reason for my questioning originally was to find 
ot whether or not it would not represent a savings to the Federal 
Government if the deposits were made direct to the Secret: ary of the 
Treasury. That is the reason for my line of Sener 

Mr. Maxwett. There is another reason which I did not mention 
mit isa much larger problem; the same question is also involved in 
conection with the } purchase of public debt bonds. 

Ls there is a big issue of bonds, for example, and the subscribers to 

he bonds withdraw their money from their local banks and put it 
“ ith the Federal Reserve banks, there is then an upset of the current 
seal situation—those banks then have to sell Government bonds to 
obtain the cash to be transferred. It also affects their bank reserves. 

By suddenly selling large blocks of their Government bonds, the 
market may be depressed. Then, as the Government pays this money 
out to Government creditors, and the funds gradually filter back some 
tothe same bank and some to other banks, the demand to purchase such 
‘lirities increases, thus causing further fluctuations in the market. 

tesame situation arises for large taxpayments. 
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Now, this present method only involves a bookkeeping transaction. 
The money stays in the local bank until the time it is needed and it is 
drawn out gradually. 

Mr. Murray. You can draw the thing down a little finer, for eventu- 
ally the bond is in the hands of the individual. 

Mr. Maxwe tu. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Murray. Actually, I would like to get into this more but the 
time is short, so I am going to have to shorten it. 


RELATION OF NUMBER OF DEPOSITS MADE TO NUMBER OF TAX RETURNS FILED 


I notice you are projecting your request on an increase of these 
deposits which we have been discussing, an estimated increase of 
400,000 this year, but in the testimony before the committee in support 
of their appropriation, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue testi- 
fied that they have been experiencing a decrease in the number of 
income-tax returns filed. 

Where there is an increase in the number of depositary receipts 
which represent taxpayments, should there not be a corresponding 
increase in the number of tax returns? 

Mr. Maxwe tu. Not necessarily. My supposition would be that the 
taxpayers who are not filing returns are probably the smaller tax- 
payers who do not have many employees and who do not withhold 
$100 or more a month from their employees, or it could be some of the 
larger taxpayers who failed to file—maybe the self-employed—who 
do not use the depositary receipt. 

Mr. Murray. But just from an analytical standpoint of accounts 
where you have an increase in deposits, you certainly would not have 
a decided decrease in tax returns, would you ? 

Mr. Maxwe t. I do not know whether it is a matter of enforcement 
or procedure, but one point is that by use of the depositary receipts, 
the number of tax returns were reduced. For example, before this 
procedure was followed for excise taxes, there was a monthly return— 
from every taxpayer there were 12 returns filed annually for excise 
taxes—but under this new procedure they only file once a quarter, 
which reduces the number of tax returns and saved the Internal Rev- 
enue Service over $1 million in administrative expenses but which in- 
creased our expenses very much less than $1 million 

On the other hand, if they are speaking about fewer returns be- 
cause people failed to file under the present system, I do not know 
what reason they might have for that. 

Mr. Canrie.p. Will you yield, Mr. Murray? 

Mr. Morray. Yes. 

Mr. Canrte.p. I believe that Commissioner Harrington, when he 
testified, expressed generally the feeling that there should be an in- 
crease in the number of tax returns and why that had not come about, 
he did not know. He indicated very strongly, however, that the 
Internal Revenue Service was currently making a real study of that 
situation. 

Mr. Murray. That is true but he said more, that not only there was 
not the normal increase in returns that you would expect but there 
was a decided decrease, and here you have not only a decrease in 
returns, but an increase in the number of taxpayers’ accounts. 
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Mr. Jounson. I think I could shed some light on this. 

There apparently has been a misunderstanding of the Commission- 
er’s testimony. I think he was referring to the interim receipt of 
returns, for instance, within the fiscal year. 

Actually the estimates for the number of returns to be filed in 1956 
is 90,300,000 as compared with 88,649,535 for 1955, and it is estimated 
that for the fiscal year 1957, there will be filed 91,300,000 returns or 
about 1 million more than is presently estimated for the fiscal year 
1956. 

Mr. Murray. I just referred to the testimony where he stated that— 
Another matter of concern to me— 


and this is a quote before one committee from the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, Mr. Harrington— 
Another matter of concern to me is the fact that there was a reduction in the 
number of individual income-tax returns filed in 1955 as compared with 1954. 
Mr. Maxwe u. If you are speaking about individual income-tax 
returns, there are no depositary receipts in connection with individual 
tax returns. It is only in connection with employers’ returns. 
Mr. Murray. I would like to complete Mr. Harrington’s statement. 
He said: 


We do not yet know the full reason for this decrease but are actively seeking 
the cause. 

You are an expert accountant. Where you have an increase in the 
number of deposits, would you not say that there should be an in- 
crease in the number of taxpayers or returns received ? 

Mr. Maxwe ut. If you are speaking about employers, not individu- 
als, 

Mr. Murray. [ am talking about individuals. 

Mr. MAxweELL. Would you repeat that question ? 

Mr. Murray. You are an expert accountant, Mr. Maxwell. 

Would you not, as an accountant, in analyzing accounts where you 
observe an incerase in the number of deposits, representing potential 
tax liability, feel that there should also be a corresponding increase 
in the number of tax returns filed, and if there was a decided increase 
in deposits, and a decided decrease in the number of tax returns, 
would you not feel, as an accountant, that there was something seri- 
ously wrong? 

Mr. Maxwetu. There could be some relation with that, but it would 
depend upon your procedure very largely, because there could be a 
smaller or larger number of payments made direct to the Internal 
Revenue Service. If a director makes only one deposit each day, or 
maybe two, the number of deposits would not necessarily be greater 
but they would be in large amounts, so if the payments go through 
the director, the number of deposits would not necessarily be affected 
one way or the other; it would only affect the amount of the deposits. 

However, with the employers what you say would be true in that 
there would be a relationship between the number of returns filed by 
employers, there would be a relationship between depositary receipts 
and the number of returns filed, but insofar as individual income-tax 
returns, there would not be that same relationship, because the pay- 
ment is made direct to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Do I make myself clear? 
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Mr. Murray. Well, not quite. 

Mr. Jonnson. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Murray. Now, my line of questioning so far has been on the 
assumption that the increase in the number of deposits of withheld tax 
payments is predicated either upon an increased number of employed 
people, or increased earnings of the employed people. If that is not 
the reason, what is the reason in your opinion 

Mr. Maxwetu. Mr. Murray, it could be for the reason you state, 
plus one more reason. Section 6656 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 permits the Internal Revenue Service to assess a penalty for 

failure to make monthly deposits under these withholding-tax regula- 
tions. Since that date, there has been quite a material incerase in 
the number of taxpayer employers who have been making these 
monthly deposits. This increase is believed to be from those em- 
ployers who were not previously complying with the regulations. 

Last year at this time, based on the figures which were available at 
that time, we thought there would be an increase of around 26 percent, 
but we find the increase for the first half of this year is an to 
33 percent, and that, apparently, is due to the penalties which ean now 
be assessed by the Internal Revenue Service. 

Mr. Gary. In other words, Congress put some teeth in the law? 

Mr. Maxwett. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

However, it could be also because of economic conditions where 
employers who previously did not make deposits because the with- 
holding of employees’ salaries did not quite reach $100 a month now— 
because of increased pay or because of having more employees—it has 
risen above that figure and they are now subject to regulation. That 
would probably make up a part of that increase. 

Mr. Murray. In other words, we are right back to my original argu- 
ment on the thing, where if that second supposition is correct, you 
should not have a decrease in individual tax returns, is not that correct ? 

Mr. Maxwe tu. I see what you mean. I would suppose that if there 
is a rise in the individual earnings, if more employees are earning more 
money, you would ordinarily expect to have more individual income 
tax returns. Yes; that would be a normal relationship. You would 
expect to find it that way as a general trend. 

Mr. Canrietp. Of course, it should be stated for the record here that 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in presenting his requirements 
for the new fiscal year anticipates that there will be a definite increase 
in the number of tax returns filed, although for a certain given period, 
there was a slight decrease during this last year. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Steminskt. Could I ask you a question, Mr. Maxwell ? 

Mr. Maxwetr. Yes, sir; Mr. Sieminski. 

Mr. Steminskt. I understand that there are 62 million jobs in the 
United States. 

Mr. Maxwetu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steminski. The record this year showed that there were $8 
million tax returns filed. Would you say that there was a reasonable 
difference between personal, corporate, or employer returns? 

Mr. Maxwety. I am sorry, Mr. Sieminski, I would not be prepared 
to answer that question. I imagine Mr. Harrington could answer it 
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hetter than I could because I have not studied that particular rela- 
tionship. 

Mr. Steminskr. Off the record. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Steminskt. Back on the record. 

If we had prepared for us a summary of revenue by revised revenue 
districts, and we had also with that study the number of jobs generally 
in each of the districts, we could pretty well get an indication as to 
the efficiency of returns in one district as compared to another district. 
lt might then enable us to approach this problem with the greatest 
fairness, and the smallest amount of expense in terms of enforcement, 
and yet I am sure that it would give the people of the country an 
appreciation of how fair we are with each other in our allegiance to 
Uncle Sam when it comes to the pocketbook. 

We can sing songs and say “God bless America” which is one way 
of showing appreciation. 

The other way is to show it by our contribution to Uncle Sam/‘s 
welfare through income-tax returns. Maybe that would require coor- 
dination between the Department of Labor and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to get those figures but if we had those figures, maybe that 
would give us a little more tranquility about, or understanding of, 
what our tax situation is. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Maxwell. 

Mr. Maxwetut. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, 


Tuespay, Fesruary 28, 1956. 
Untrep Srates Coast Guarp 
WITNESSES 


VICE ADM. ALFRED C. RICHMOND, COMMANDANT 

REAR ADM. JAMES A. HIRSCHFIELD, ASSISTANT COMMANDANT 

REAR ADM. WILLIAM W. KENNER, CHIEF, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 

CAPT. H. A. LOUGHLIN, CHIEF, RESERVE DIVISION 

LT. COMDR. E. D. SCHEIDERER, CHIEF, BUDGET AND COST ANALYSIS 
DIVISION 

WILLARD L. JOHNSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


Reserve TRAINING 


Mr. Gary. There are two supplemental items for the Coast Guard. 
both related to the reserve program under the Reserve Forces Act of 
195d. 

The deficiency item for 1956, contained in House Document 330, is 
an increase of $868,000 over the appropriation of $3,403,000 presently 
available. The supplemental for 1957 contained in House Document 
$26, is $8,500,000, which doubles the amount approved by the House 
in the regular bill for 1957, 

We will insert at this point in the record the paragraph in Docu- 

73914—56——10 
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ment No. 330 dealing with this Coast Guard Reserve training pro- 
gram, and also the paragraph in Document 326 dealing with the same 
subject. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


(H. Doe. 330) 
Coast GUARD 


RESERVE TRAINING 


“For an additional amount for “Reserve training”, $868,000, to be derived by 
transfer from the appropriation ‘Acquisition, construction, and improvements’.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to enable the Treasury 
Department to expand the Coast Guard Reserve program in accordance with 
the objectives of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (Public Law 305, approved 
August 9, 1955). The additional amount is to meet the costs of recruiting and 
other preparatory requirements. 


(H. Doc. 326) 


COAST GUARD 


Budget Heading Original 


page estimate Change to— | Increase 





928 | Reserve training $3, 750, 000 $7, 250,000 | $3, 500, 000 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to enable the Treasury 
Department to expand the Coast Guard Reserve program in accordance with the 
obectives of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (Public Law 305, approved August 9, 
1955). A proposed appropriation for the fiscal year 1956 is being transmitted 
to the Congress to meet the costs of recruiting and other preparatory require- 
ments. 

An estimate for the program was not included in the budget since a study of 
requirements could not be completed in time to determine the amount needed. 

I recommend that the foregoing proposed supplemental appropriations be 
transmitted to the Congress. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROWLAND HUGHES, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Gary. Admiral Richmond, we will be glad to hear from you in 
this connection at the present time. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement that is di- 
rected to both supplementals. 

The Reserve appropriation supplemental request for 1956 amounts 
to $868,000. It is submitted to prepare the groundwork for the imple- 
mentation of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, by preparing training 
facilities, activation of a training vessel, and providing for an increase 
in administrative personnel. 

Preparation of the facilities and vessel must be started prior to 
July 1, 1956, as they will be required in the training of 1,000 new 
trainees. These men will be enlisted during fiscal year 1957 for 8 
years’ service in the Ready Reserve, the initial 6 months of which will 
be on active duty for training. Preparations at the training facilities 
will include provision for suitable clothing issue and messing at our 
Cape May, N. J., Training Center. It will provide additional person- 
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nel to handle the administrative requirements of the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955, the recruiters necessary to obtain the desired number of 
trainees, and the personnel required for activation of facilities. 

The Reserve appropriation supplemental request for 1957 amounts 
to $3,500,000. It is being submitted to further implement the Re- 
serve Forces Act of 1955 by increasing the number of trainees and 
providing for their procurement, training, and administration. Our 
overall plan covered by our basic appropriation request of $3,750,000, 
plus this supplemental request, would provide 2,525 additional 
trainees, establish 6 new training units, and operate facilities for an 
initial 6-month training period for 1,000 trainees under section 262 
of the Armed Forces Reserve Act, as amended. 

The intent of the original Reserve plan was to provide the Armed 
Forces with the means of augmenting their in-training Reserve com- 
ponents in such a way as to reach mobilization strength by 1960. 
Specifically in the case of the Coast Guard this posed a problem of 
building from 6,500 to 39,600 personnel in training by the objective 
date. As originally proposed, this was feasible by including former 
servicemen with obligated Reserve service remaining. The final ver- 
sion of the Reserve plan embodied in the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 
eliminated some of the provisions of the early plan, including the 
compulsory training of personnel enlisted prior to the passage of the 
law. 

The changes made it impracticable for this service to reach its 
mobilization goal by 1960, since the major portion of the expansion 
must be derived from new enlistees. It was felt that the optimum 
number of new Reserve enlistees who can be effectively trained and 
integrated is 2,500 normal enlistees plus approximately 3,000 8-year 
trainees annually, and that a marked increase over this number would 
not be conducive to efficient operations. Further it would require 
immediate increase in training facilities, vessels, equipment, and in- 
structors—none of which are readily available. In addition, the start 
of our expansion has been delayed because the date on which the 
Reserve Forces Act became law made it impracticable to obtain funds 
for early implementation of the expansion, and there were no funds 
available to the Coast Guard which could be diverted for this purpose. 

In studying the law and planning methods by which the Coast 
(ruard could best increase the number of Ready Reservists in training, 
we considered several plans. Among them was one which would, in 
1957, increase our intake of 8-year trainees to 3,000 annually and 
expand our normal Reserve enlistments to 2,500. Under such a plan 
the Coast Guard could meet mobilization desires in 1963. After 
careful study and a review of the experience of other services in ob- 
taming 8-year trainees it was determined that it would be more effec- 
tive and more efficient for the Coast Guard to begin the 8-year trainee 
program on a more moderate scale and we, therefore, proposed the 
plan covered by this request of taking this year 1,000 8-year trainees 
and 2,500 normal Reserve enlistees. In future years we propose to 
maintain the normal enlistees at the 2,500 per year level and increase 
the intake of 8-year trainees annually as we gain experience and de- 
velop a firm base to reach mobilization strength by 1963. Under this 
plan, we would have 25,200 officers and men in active training by 
July 1, 1960, as against 6,500 officers and men on July 1, 1956. This 
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plan was covered for 1957 by our basic request of $3,750,000 and this 
supplemental of $3.500,000 which would have pr ovided 9,000 officers 
and men in active training by July 1, 1957. The recent. reduction in 
our basic 1957 appropriation request of $250,000, plus the added ex- 
pense of the proposed increase in pay of the 8-year trainees while 
undergoing the initial period of active duty for training, whieh is 
estimated at $135,000, would have the effect of reducing the planned 
growth the first vear. 


JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Gary. We will insert at this point in the record pages 11 and 
12 of the justifications through item 3 on page 13, and also pages 17 
and 18 through b, on page 19. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


SCHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 
Reserve Training, Coast Guard, 1956 


1. Present appropriation or estimate $3, 403, 000 
Additional amount available 90, 000 


Total amount available 3, 493, 000 


Apportionments : 
Ist quarter 1, 412, 075 
O GUBteer. 3. 5 cai ae ee - 682, 361 
3d quarter 688, 441 
4th quarter 710, 123 


I TIN a ised cescticsicrka teen ecicane egies pbtactaciee| 3, 493, 000 


. Obligations: 
1st quarter (actual) 1, 362, 440 
2d quarter (actual) 656, 529 
3d quarter (estimated) 763, 908 
4th quarter (estimated) 1, 578, 123 


Total actual and estimated obligations 4, 361, 000 
.. Less total amount available 3, 493, 000 


9. Estimated supplemental to be transferred from “Acquisition, con- 
struction and improvements, Coast Guard” S68, (UK? 


10. Estimated supplemental included in latest budget 

11. Date needed: 
For obligation, Apr. 1, 1956. 
For expenditure, Apr. 15, 1956. 

12. Estimated expenditures from supplemental : Revised 
In current fiscal year $418, 001) 
In next fiscal year 450, 000 
After next fiscal year 


Total 868, 000 

13. Actual obligations last 3 months: 
I oie ihn eet tk ree ee ee ee Oe eee 220, 198 
November 207, 611 
December_______- 228, 720 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


1. Purpose and need 
This supplemental request is to provide language authority for the transfer of 
$868,000 from “Acquisition, construction, and improvements to Reserve training’ 





‘er of 
ning” 


io prepare facilities for an expanded Reserve training program implementing the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, Public Law 305, approved August 9, 1955. It is nec- 
essary to increase administrative personnel and to enlarge training facilities in 
preparation for the increase in Reserve trainees in 1957. Funds for these needs 
are not available in this year’s regular Reserve training appropriation. 


2. Method of determining amount 

The additional amount has been determined by costing the following require- 
ments: (@) Expansion of present training facilities at Cape May, N. J., and 
activation of a training ship, and (0) administrative expenses including recruit- 
ing personnel to be eniployed during the fourth quarter of fiscal 1956. 

Reason additional funds required 

Public Law 305 was approved after the passage of the 1956 appropriation bill. 
The resulting increased costs could not be anticipated in the regular budget for 
1956. 
}. Heplanation of language 


Appropriation language is requested to authorize the transfer of funds from 
“Acquisition, construction, and improvements, Coast Guard,” to implement the 
hteserve Forces Act of 1955. Funds to be transferred are savings from completed 
projects. 

5. Justification 

Summary of program: 

‘The Coast Guard plans to give effect to the Reserve Forces Act by building the 
Reserve toward meeting mobilization manpower requirements of 39,000 officers 
and men. Under the plan we expect to have 25,200 officers and men in training 
hy July 1, 1960. In 1957, the training program will be expanded by (@) 1,000 
enlisted trainees receiving 6 months’ active-duty training followed by assignment 
to drill-pay status, (b) 125 trainees attending officer candidate school and serv- 
ing 6 months as commissioned officers followed by assignment to drill-pay status, 
(c) 607 trainees receiving 15 days’ active-duty training and 48 paid drills and, 
(d) 320 trainees receiving 30 days’ active-duty training. To prepare for this 
expansion, administrative recruiting staffs must be augmented and training 
facilities must be reconditioned. 

The increases requested for 1956 are summarized : 


4 


1. Expansion of training facilities (nonrecurrent) $670, 000 
2. Operation of training facilities 13, 400 
3. Reeruiting and administrative increases......................... 184, 600 


Total increases ; 868, 000 
SCHEDULE OF SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS AND REVISED ESTIMATES 
Reserve training, Coast Guard, 1957 


1. Present appropriation or estimate $3, 750, 000 
2. Additional amounts available ‘ 90, 000 


Total amount available 8, 840, 000 


4. Total estimated obligations 7, 340, 000 
». Less total amount available as 3, 840, 000 


Estimated supplemental ; _ 8,500, 000 
Date needed : 
For obligation, July 1, 1956. 
For expenditure, Aug. 1, 1956. 
Pstimated expenditures from supplemental: 
Revised 
In current fiscal year | 
In next fiscal year : __. $3, 145, 000 
After next fiscal year 355, 000 


Total ; _._ 3.500 .000 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


1. Purpose and need 


This supplemental request is for an additional $3,500,000 to implement the 
Reserve Forces Act of 1955, Public Law 305, approved August 9, 1955, calling for 
expanded Reserve forces. Funds for this purpose are not included in the 
regular Reserve training budget for 1957. 


2. Method of determining amount 


The additional amount has been determined by costing the following require- 
ments: (@) 2,052 more trainees to receive active duty and drill training than 
provided for in the regular 1957 budget submission; (0b) expansion of training 
facilities at Cape May, N. J.; (c) operation of the expanded facilities at Cape 
May, N. J., and the training vessel activated in 1956; (d) augmentation of 
existing Organized Reserve units and establishing 6 additional such units. 

8. Reason additional funds required 

The cost of implementing the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 has not been in- 
cluded in the regular budget submitted by the Coast Guard for 1957. 

4. Explanation of language 

No change in appropriation language is required. 

5. Justification 

The Coast Guard will give effect to the Reserve Forces Act by building the 
Reserve toward meeting mobilization manpower requirements of 39,000 officers 
and men. The plan upon which this budgeted program is predicated will pro- 
vide 25,200 officers and men in training by July 1, 1960. To accommplish this, 
it will be necessary to train 8,977 reservists during 1957, an increase of 2,052 
over the number provided for in the regular budget. In addition to the direct 
training expense for these additional trainees, funds are required to staff and 
maintain expanded training facilities, to place into operation 6 additional 
Organized Reserve units and the training vessel activated in 1956. This will 
be accomplished with 301 additional personnel. 


Summary of estimate 


The increases requested are summarized: 


A. Training expense: 
1. Direct trainee expense $1, 265, 850 
2. Expansion of training facilities (nonrecurrent) 427, 700 
3. Operation of training facilities 1, 149, 100 
B. Administration expense 657, 350 


Total increase 8, 500, 000 


DESCRIPTION OF THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. Now, Admiral, this request is the result of your new pro- 
gram stemming from the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. 

Can you tell us in a general way exactly what that program is, how 
it is going to operate, and what effect it is going to have on your 
Reserve training generally ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. First, with respect to the act itself, the act, as 
you will recall, was a modified version of the act originally submitted 
by the administration; modified by the House; reintroduced with 
some of the original provisions cut down; passed by the House and 
sent to the Senate; and there again, there were certain modifications 
in the basic concept. 

Mr. Gary. The act deals not only with the Coast Guard, but with 
the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the overall Reserve program 
of all of the Armed Forces of the United States. 
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Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. Essentially, it reaffirms 
the basic Reserve Act in order to permit all of the Armed Forces to 
build up their components. 

I would say the most novel provision was to establish # new form 
of membership in the Reserve trainees, which provide that a young 
man can be brought into the Reserve for 8 years; but the first 6 
months of his 8 years would be on active duty training, after which 
he would then be placed in an organized unit of the particular parent 
organization. 

It also stated, as a broad objective, that this goal of building up 
of the Reserve forces should be accomplished by 1960. That is not 
specifically stated as a mandatory provision of the act, but it was 
in all of the testimony and the general discussions stated as the 
objective. 

Also, I might mention that the provision for the 8-year boys, that 
is what we cal] the 6-months-8-year boys, expires August 1, 1959, 
under the present terms of the act, that after that time you will 
no longer be able to take these 8-year boys. 

Our plan, looking to 1963, is made on the assumption that that 
provision will be continued. That is a pretty broad assumption, but 
it is the only thing we could do, because with the Coast Guard, as 
you know, we have a fairly low base in the Reserve, having only 
6,500 officers and men in the Ready Reserve active duty training 
group at the present time. 

It appears to us right at the outset, that to accomplish the goal 
by 1960 would require a tremendous expenditure of funds in the 
initial stages, because to get up to the strength of 39,000 by 1960, or 
to get up to the goal by July 1, 1959, would require us to take in 
9,000 of these 8-year boys per year between now and 1959. That 
would be the only way it could possibly be accomplished. 

We then have the other limitation which we have to put on the 
Coast Guard which would limit the number of boys entering in the 
2-year to 6-year group; by that I mean they enlist in the Reserve for 
6 years, of which 2 years must be spent on active duty with the 
Coast Guard. We have set as a limit 2,500 of that type only. 

Our reason for that is this: If they have to spend 2 years on active 
duty with the Coast Guard, which is mandatory under the new law, 
that means that at any one time in the future we will have 5,000 
of these 2-year boys serving on active duty with the Coast Guard. In 
a service the size of the Coast Guard, where we have in the neighbor- 
hood of 25,000 enlisted men, to have more than 5,000 of these people 
on duty at any one time might very well jeopardize the future of the 
Coast Guard, because, after all, you have to depend on your regular 
people for your career personnel, and, as I say, if you had all reservists, 
you would have nobody to whom you could turn for your career petty 
officers. 

Mr. Gary. In other words, you have to keep a proper proportion 
between your regulars and your reservists? 

Admiral Ricnmonp. The reservists on active duty, that is correct. 


ADDITIONAL RECRUITMENTS 


Mr. Gary. How many additional people do you contemplate re- 
(ruiting during fiscal year 1956? 
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Admiral Ricumonp. In fiscal 1956, none under the training pro- 
vgram. The only thing contemplated in 1956 is building up, or the 
start of the building up, of administrative personnel, recruiters, and 
so forth, people to be able to launch this program on July 1, 1956, in 
tiseal 1957. 

In 1957, we contemplate the buildup of 1,000 of the 8-year boys, and 
the buildup of approximately 950 of the 2-year to 6-year boys, and 
about 125 officers. 

Mr. Gary. Reserve officers ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Reserve officers, yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Gary. Do you contemplate any difficulty in obtaining that 
number ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. We do not believe so now, sir. 

Of course, they will not all be taken aboard at once. Our plans are 
looking toward taking close to approximately 90 a month of the 
6-month to 8-year boys and sending them to Cape May for 6 months 
training at Cape May, and aboard ship, and, as I said, in groups of 
approximately 90, on the average, per month. In other words, we 
have left out the month of December; for 11 months, ninety-odd men 
a month, and simply building up our present recruitment progran 
for the 2-year to 6-year boys. 

You see, at the present time, in order to meet the attrition, we are 
enlisting in the neighborhood of 1,100 to 1,200 in that category, so it 
means stepping that program up and enlisting 2,000 annually. 

Mr. Gary. Of the 2-year to 6-year boys? 

\dmiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir; of the 2-year to 6-year boys. Those 
boys would be ordinarily boys of 17 or 18 years of age who would 
enlist in some organized port-security unit, or an organized unit, and 
get. their initial training; and under the present ‘plan between 18 
months and 24 months after entering the Reserves, they are called 
to active duty in the Coast Guard for 2 years. 


STEPS TAKEN BY OTHER BRANCHES OF SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. Do you know what steps the other branches of the sery- 
ice have taken to carry out this Reserve Act of 1955? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Well, the Army and the Marine Corps are the 
only ones that are using, at the present time, the 6-month to 8-year 
boys. The reports were that they had not achieved their goal in 
numbers. Relatively speaking, I do not think that their requirements 
are as high as ours, because they started closer to mobilization strength 
than the Coast Guard Reserve. So, you see, we have a double program. 
We are a long way from our mobilization strength, having only 6,500, 
with an ultim: ate strength of 39,000. Even with the relatively modest 
goals of the other services; that is, comparatively speaking, and I do 
“se know the exact number that they will try to get, the first 6 months, 

I understand, they have not done too well, although their recruiting 
is picking up. 

One of the problems which I understand that they had was, of course, 
that they were in competition with the National ‘Guard, but I think 
that difference between what is given to these boys presently will be 
done away with because the bill has alres idy passed the House, and I 
presume it will pass the Senate, which will increase the pay of these 
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6-month to 8-year boys to $78 a month from the $50 a month set up 
under the original plan. 


COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. What do you estimate the cost of this program will be 
whem you reach full strength ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. the Reserve program, when we reach the full 
strength given in that estimate, including the 6-month to 8-year boys 
by 1960 will be about $20 million to $21 million a year. 

Mr. Gary. For the direct Reserve program ¢ 

Admiral Ricnmonb. Yes, sir; for the Reserve program. 


EFFECT OF PROGRAM ON REGULAR FORCES 


Mr. Gary. To what extent would that permit you to reduce your 
regular forces ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. With the Coast Guard, I-do not think it will 
permit us to reduce the Regular forces one bit, sir. 

Mr. Gary. So you do not think that there would be any resulting 
savings ¢ 

Admiral Ricumonp. No offset; no sir. If you analyze the Reserve 
and the needs for the Reserve itself against the mobilization require- 
ment, it is not against our day-to-day duties of the Coast Guard. A\l- 
though this will not save dollars to the extent that these 5,000 boys are 
on active duty in the Coast Guard, it will reduce the requirement for 
us to enlist personnel for the Regular service. 

Mr, Gary. That is what I had reference to. 

Admiral RicumMonp. While they are on active duty, they are not 
paid from the Reserve; they are comparable to any other enlisted men 
at that time, and they will be paid from the regular appropriations of 
the Coast Guard. In many ways, except from the recruiting stand- 
point, it might even be more expensive in one sense because, of course, 
from the standpoint of the servicemen, it has always been my con- 
tention that the longer you can keep a man in, the cheaper it is. A 
2-year man is not as efficient and is not as economical to you as a 4-year 
man. That is why we have always held in our regular enlistments to 
the longer enlistments, rather than the shorter enlistments, and, as I 
say, the only way in which I might see any saving might be made 
would be on the question of recruiting to the extent of that 5,000 men. 


IMPORTANCE OF RESERVES TO SECURITY OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. Canrrevp. Admiral, I can remember the late Congressman 
Wadsworth of New York, the father-in-law of Senator Symington, 
and one who had also served in the Senate of the United States, much 
of his service in the Congress being on military committees, saying 
on the floor of the House that the military reserves of our country 
represented, in the main, an organization on paper, and that it was not 
uch in reality. 

Now, it is very definite that our country is moving ahead with an 
honest-to-goodness military reserve program, and it is my understand- 
ing that the President of the United States, the commander in chief 
of our armed services, and all of our military authorities, hold that 
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the proper implementaion of the 1955 act is essential to the security 
of the United States of America. 

That is your understanding, is it not, Admiral ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Definitely, sir. 

I think that all the committee would have to do would be to review 
my testimony on the Reserve over the years. 

One of the big arguments to me for the Reserve, thinking in terms 
of a possible emergency when you need a Reserve, is that all of the 
indications are that in the future, in any period of emergency, there 
will be no manpower available to any service under practically 6, 7, 
or 8 months. 

Now, that is not based on my opinion entirely. It has been based 
on testimony of General Hershey and the people who have had experi- 
ence with the draft. 

In the event of an all-out emergency happening tomorrow, the best 
indications that we can get would be that the first personnel that 
would be available*to go into the armed services, the Coast Guard 
particularly, would not become available under a minimum of 30 to 
60 days, if then. 

In fact, there is some talk that it might even be 90 days before you 
could actually get them in. If you can think of that body of men in 
terms of untrained men, that means it would be a minimum of about 
6 months before we could actually expand our service. 

Therefore, the Coast Guard does have a very definite need for man- 
power, reservists, or call them whatever you want to, a need for 
Reserve trained personnel which we can throw in, in 30 days or 60 
days, in the event of an emergency, or even in 24 or 48 hours. Because 
of that, we have consistently emphasized to this committee our basic 
requirement for a Coast Guard Reserve. 

Mr. Gary. With the modern weapons, the war might be over before 
you got started. 

Admiral Ricumonp. It could be, sir. Of course, that is to accept 
defeat before you start. Of course, that approach would indicate 
our thinking in regard to the size of an army or navy. It is entirely 
possible. 

Mr. Gary. If you had to wait 6 months with these modern weapons, 
it might all be over by that time, so you have to be in a position to 
act very quickly. 

Heretofore, we have always had England or somebody to hold off 
the enemy until we got ready, but the situation is different now. We 
cannot expect them to do it. Whatever is done, we have to be pre- 
pared to do immediately, which makes it necessary for us to have 
trained men available, as I see the situation. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Admiral Ricumonp. The Coast Guard is particularly vulnerable 11 
the port security field. If we accept as a premise that, in the event 
of an emergency, the waterfront areas of our country are to be 
guarded, you have to get those people from some place. We do not 
have them today, except to the extent of the rather modest Reserve 
that we have. ’ 

Mr. Canrtew. I agree with you, Admiral, and I want to say right 
here and now in fairness to you and your staff, that I can remember 
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you bearing similar testimony in almost exactly the same words in 
other appearances before this subcommittee. 

Now, [ am glad that the chairman has referred to the age in which 
we live and the development of what so many choose to call unortho- 
dox weapons. I believe that these scientific developments have served 
to increase the importance of the Coast Guard function, particularly 
as you have just stated, in the area of port security and have combined 
to make this Reserve program extremely important at this time. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Canrievp. On prior occasions, Admiral, you have said some- 
thing to that effect, I think. Are you prepared to answer this ques- 
tion for the record, Admiral: We know that this Reserve program 
has a tremendous bearing on port security in the United States. Will 
you elaborate on its importance at this time ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. In the event of an all-out emergency the Coast 
(juard would be called upon for port security, and the only force 
that would be available to the Coast Guard in that event would be 
our Reserve force that is immediately available within the first 24 
to 48 hours, and possibly, within the first 30 to 60 days. 

At the present time, the organized units of the Coast Guard Reserve 
number a total of 1,293 officers and 5,220 men, of which about 80 
percent are in port security units. To the extent of 80 percent, or 
upproximately 4,700 officers and men. We could guard the biggest 
of the waterfront facilities of the United States. That is the actual 
situation as it exists today. 

Now, there are also in the Coast Guard what is known as the 
active status pool, who are people who have served in the Coast 
Guard, or who have served in the Reserve and are now no longer in 
organized units, something over 12,000 officers and men, but I would 
point out to the committee that, while that is an appreciable figure 
it would take time to, in effect, redraft these personnel, organize 
them, and utilize them in the condition which I have just outlined. 
Undoubtedly some of them would immediately volunteer. Others 
we would have to call, and that in time of emergency is time consuming. 

Mr. Canrretp. Admiral, insofar as possible sabotage in the ports 
of the United States is concerned, the Coast Guard is our first line 
of defense; is it not? 

Admiral Ricumonp. That is correct, sir. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FUNDS FOR 1957 


Mr. CanFrecp. Admiral, when the House passed the bill provid- 
ing for funds for the Coast Guard for the new fiscal year 1957, the 
Keserve training item was cut $250,000, and you make reference to 
that cut in your statement here today. 

In the report of the chairman that accompanied the House bill 
under the item “Reserve training,” it stated: 


The bill includes $3,500,000 for the Reserve program of the Coast Guard, a 
decrease of $250,000 in the estimates and an increase of $97,000 over the appro- 
priation for 1956. The reduction is made on the grounds that there has not as 
yet been experience in operations under the Reserve training program authorized 
by the Congress last year. At such time as a firm program is developed, this 
committee will entertain a request for the necessary appropriation. 
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I am quite sure I am right when I say that, when we considered this 
item before the markup, it was the general feeling of the committee 
that we did not want to prejudice the program or hinder the program 
in any sense whatever. It was a token cut to await your presentation 
of a firm program. 

As I understand it, you now are coming before us with what you 
believe is the beginning of a firm program; is that right, Admiral’ 

Admiral Ricomonp. That is correct, sir. 

Of course, I cannot escape the fact that the $250,000 cut will reduce 
our ability to enlist the number of 2-year—6-year people that we had 
originally intended to enlist from approximately a total of 2,500 to 
about 2,000. 

Mr. CanrieLp. What are you going to have to cut now ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Because of the overlap, it was impracticable 
to readjust the supplemental to go back to the 2,500, so that we have 
accepted it as, you might say, a limitation on the program, that in the 
2-year—6-year people, we would limit ourselves to about 2,000 enlisted 
men for 1957, as against 2,500, which was the maximum we felt we 
could take and hoped we would be able to take. 

Mr. CanFieLp. Have you appeared before the Senate yet? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Do you plan any action when you appear before the 
Senate on this cut item? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. CanrieLtp. You mean you are accepting this as a cut in finality / 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CanrFieLp. Well, speaking as one member of the committee, [ 
very definitely understood when that cut was made, it was not pro- 
jected as a cut to deter or hinder the program in any way. It was 
sort of an interim operation awaiting your presentation. I am inclined 
to think that you ought to carry on with your well-thought-out pro- 
gram and make an appeal in the Senate, so that, when we get in con- 
ference, we can consider the item properly. 

Admiral Ricumonp. I might explain it so that the committee will 
fully understand what took place. 

In the 1957 figure, in the $3,750,000 which was originally submitted 
here, we had provided without reference necessarily to the plan under 
the 1955 program, for what we might call the normal buildup on 
the old base of 475 enlistees, that would be allowed us in 1937, for- 
getting the new plan to enlist in the neighborhood of 1,600 personnel 
and this relatively modest buildup under the old plan. That was set 
forth in our statement. 

In preparing this plan under the 1955 plan, we took the difference 
between that base and the 2,500 which we had set as the minimum, 
and included this increase in here to the extent of 927 to bring us 
up to the 2,500. 

In essence, what the $250,000 cut in our basic request did was to 
leave us with the same base that we have for 1956, so the supple- 
mental, you might say, is on the 1956 base. 

Mr. CanrteLp. And you tell us today, and I am quoting the very 
last sentence in your statement: 


The recent reduction in our basic 1957 appropriation request of $250,000, 
plus the added expense of the proposed increase in pay of the 8-year trainees, 
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while undergoing the initial period of active-luty training, which is estimated 
at $135,000, would have the effect of reducing the planned growth the first year. 


Now, I do not believe, and I am quite sure that it was not the pur- 
vose of this committee to be a party to reducing your planned growth 
during the first year. Inasmuch as Congress has not completed. 
action on this appropriation bill yet, as one member of the committee, 
[ cannot understand why you do not go ahead with your planned 
srowth during the first year and appeal that item, if this program is 
very important ; ; and I, for one, believe that it is. 

Admiral Ricumonp. W ell, sir, on this question of appealing to 
the Senate, it was discussed and I think Colonel Johnson would agree 
with me that it was felt that, in view of the fact that we were coming 
in with this appropriation or this supplemental, it was not desirable 
to appeal to the Senate or to protest to the Senate on that matter. 

Mr. Gary. You did not protest any cuts to the Senate, did you, 
Colonel ? 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Chairman, I have here a letter addressed to 
the chairman of the Treasury and Post Office Department Subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Committee on Appropriations, from the Secretary 
of the Treasury that explains the Department’s position on all of the 
reductions made in the regular bill for the fiscal year 1957, including 
the item which is at present under discussion. 

I would be very glad to give you this, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Canrietp. I would like to have that, Mr. C hairman, inserted 
in the record and to have someone read at this time what it says about 
this particular item. 

Mr. Gary. Without objection, it will be inserted in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

FEBRUARY 10, 1956. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Treasury and Post Office Departments Subcommittee, 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, United States Senate. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Treasury-Post Office Appropriation Act, 1957 
(H. R. 9064), which was passed by the House of Representatives on February 7, 
1956, contained reductions totaling $5,073,000 below the amounts of the budget 
estimates for the Treasury Department as submitted to the Congress. This 
aggregate reduction is made up of several relatively small decreases totaling 
$223,000 in the estimates for the Office of the Secretary, the Bureau of Accounts 
and the United States Secret Service, and other more substantial reductions in 
three main areas as follows: Internal Revenue Service, $2,850,000; United States 
Coast Guard, $1,750,000; and the Bureau of Customs, $250,000. Since this bill 
will now come before your subcommittee for consideration, I would like, at this 
time, to provide you with our views and observations with respect to the adequacy 
of the amounts authorized in the House-approved bill. 

Before assessing the anticipated effects of the House-imposed reductions, I 
believe you should know that the budget estimates for 1957, as submitted to the 
Congress, were prepared under stringent budget ceiling procedures and that 
every effort was made to hold the amounts of the budget requests to the absolute 
minimum. It should be further understood that this action came on top of a 
‘ontinuing program of belt tightening that has been going on with steadily 
increasing pressure over the past 3 years, in which we have used every reason- 
able devise at our disposal to reduce personnel, improve organization and in- 
tensify the search for better and cheaper ways of doing our work. I am con- 
vinced that nothing of significance has been overlooked in the course of these 
efforts and am satisfied that the 1957 budget estimates for this Department as 
submitted to the Congress provided little opportunity for further trimming with- 
ut risking the impairment of essential functions or services. Notwithstanding 
the above, the necessity for achieving our overall budgetary objectives is con- 
sidered to he so imperative and so overriding that I’m willing to accept such 
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possible risk and the additional administrative burdens that may be entailed 
by the House reductions. Accordingly, it is the purpose of this letter to advise 
that the Treasury does not propose to appeal or request the restoration of any 
of the reductions in the estimates which were made in the bill as passed by 
the House. In agreeing to these reductions, I am determined that the Treasury 
will contribute its maximum efforts toward reducing overall Federal expendi- 
tures and perhaps, by so doing, lend encouragement and help point the way for 
others. 

With respect to the individual items concerned, my general observations con- 
cerning the reductions imposed by the House are attached. In view of the fact 
that the Department is not requesting restoration of any of the reductions im- 
posed by the House, no hearings before your committee on the 1957 budget esti- 
mates for this Department are being requested. Please be assured, however, 
that we will be glad to provide any additional information not covered in this 
letter that your committee may desire. 

Yours very truly, 
G. M. Humpurey, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


EFFECTS OF PROPOSED REDUCTIONS IN TREASURY BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 
FiscaL YEAR 1957 


With respect to the reduction in the estimates for the Office of the Secretary, 
the Bureau of Accounts, and the United States Secret Service, every effort will 
be made to institute additional economy measures that will bring these budget 
programs within the limits of the appropriations contained in the House-approved 
bill. However, in connection with the larger reductions in the Internal Revenue 
Service, the Coast Guard and the Bureau of Customs, somewhat more serious 
problems will be encountered. 

The reduction of $2,850,000, which has been made in the budget estimates for 
the Internal Revenue Service, will necessitate some curtailment in planned 
expansions in the legal and tax ruling work and in the equipment replacement 
program and will defer a much needed upward revision of the grades and aver- 
age salaries of certain Internal Revenue Service personnel. Assurance is given, 
however, that this reduction will be so applied as not to weaken our enforcement 
strength or to cause any slackening in the audit of tax returns and the collection 
of delinquent tax accounts. 

With respect to the reductions of $500,000 and $100,000 which were made in 
the estimates for “Operating expenses” and “Acquisition, construction, and 
improvements” respectively, it is anticipated that necessary program adjust- 
ments can be effected without serious consequences and we will do our best to 
work these out successfully. However, the reduction of $900,000 in the esti- 
mate for “Retired pay” presents a more difficult problem. This appropriation, 
unlike the other estimates in question, is not for operational purposes but pro- 
vides, instead, funds for the payment of retired personnel of the Coast Guard. 
As such, it does not offer the usual latitude for the exercise of administrative 
discretion and judgment. The requirements for this appropriation are dictated 
by mathematical projections of eligible personnel on the retired list. In ap- 
proving the reduction accorded this item, the House Appropriations Committee 
explained its action as being occasioned by the fact that current obligations 
were running at a rate approximately $1 million on an annual basis below the 
current amount available. However, according to Coast Guard calculations, 
this lag in the first 6 months may be expected to be partially offset by changes 
in the retirement list that are anticipated to occur in the second 6 months of 
the fiscal year 1956. The 1957 budget estimates were based upon the best in- 
formation available and, if present estimates should fully materialize, the 
amount approved in the House bill would not be sufficient to cover the retirement 
of all personnel who become eligible and are entitled to retirement. Since the 
requirements under this appropriation must necessarily rest upon mathematical 
computations and statistical projections, the Department is prepared at this 
time to accede to the judgment of the House of Representatives and if it e- 
velops, as time goes on, that additional funds are required for this purpose, we 
will, of course, have no alternative but to go back before the Appropriations 
Committees and seek supplemental appropriations to meet the situation. 

The House bill includes $3.5 million for the Reserve training program of 
the Coast Guard, a reduction of $250,000 which was attributed by the House 
committee to the lack of experience under the new Reserve program which was 
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approved by the Congress last year. However, in imposing this reduction, the 
House committee indicated that it would entertain a request for the necessary 
appropriation at such time as a firm program was developed. Unfortunately 
u proposed supplemental appropriation had already gone forward to the Con- 
gress but not in sufficient time to receive consideration by the House committee 
in its determination of this item. Reference to this supplemental estimate, 
which is in the amount of $3.5 million will be found in House Document No. 326. 
Under the circumstances, it would appear that the $250,000 reduction accorded 
the regular estimate for 1957 must necessarily be considered in conjunction with 
the supplemental estimate now pending before the Congress. 

The last item meriting special comment relates to the estimate for the Bureau 
of Customs. This estimate provided for some increase to intensify the examina- 
tion Of mail packages. Most of this increase will be lost as a result of the 
$250,000 reduction and will not permit action of the size or extent considered 
necessary and desirable. However, we are willing to go ahead on the basis 
of the House bill and see what we are able to accomplish in this direction within 
the limits of the appropriation contained in the bill. 


Mr. Jounson. Mr. Canfield, the paragraph dealing with the sub- 
ject under discussion reads as follows: 


The House bill includes $3.5 million for the reserve training program of the 
Coast Guard a reduction of $250,000 which was attributed by the House committee 
to the lack of experience under the new Reserve program which was approved 
by the Congress last year. However, in imposing this reduction, the House 
committee indicated that it would entertain a request for the necessary appro- 
priation at such time as a firm program was developed. Unfortunately, a pro- 
posed supplemental appropriation had already gone forward to the Congress but 
not in sufficient time to receive consideration by the House committee in its 
determination of this item. Reference to this supplemental estimate, which is 
in the amount of $3.5 million will be found in House Document No. 326. Under 
the circumstances, it would appear that the $250,000 reduction accorded the 
regular estimate for 1957 must necessarily be considered in conjunction with 
the supplemental estimate now pending before the Congress. 

Mr. Canrtexp. I, for one, do not think that answers the question at 
all. I am sorry to take issue with the distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury. Of course, he is not before us now, but it is not responsive 


to my question. 
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I would like to ask the colonel now what request of the Bureau of 
the Budget was made by the Treasury for this item ? 

Mr. Jounson. For the pending supplemental ? 

Mr. Canrtetp. For the pending supplemental, that is right. 

Mr. Jonnson. Off the record for a minute. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jonnson. Mr. Canfield, the original estimate submitted to the 
Bureau of the Budget was for $3,770,000. 

Mr. Gary. That was for 1957? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, for the item we are discussing; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. What was the request for the deficiency for 1956? 

Mr. Jounson. As I recall, the full amount was allowed by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget for the 1956 supplemental, $868,000. 

Mr. Canrretp. That means, then, that before the letter came down 
ous from the President to the Bureau of the Budget, $270,000 was 
taken out by the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrtetp. Out of the request made by the Treasury ? 

Mr. Jounson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Canrietp. On the original request made for the fiscal year 
1957, which was $3,500,000, that is the request filed by the President 
with the Bureau of the Bud t; how does that tally with the request 
made by the Treasury of the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Jounson. The original 1957 item ? 

Mr. CanFietp. Yes. 

Mr. Jounson. Mr. Canfield, the Bureau of the Budget made no re- 
duction in the 1957 regular item as submitted by the Treasury, which 
was in the sum of $3,750,000. 

Mr. Canrterp. Does that mean that the request of the Coast Guard 
was allowed in toto? 

Mr. Jounson. In the regular item for 1957; yes, sir. 

Mr. Canrretp. I want to repeat that I am at a loss to understand 
why the Secretary, reading the chairman’s report on the Reserve 
training item, after the cut imposed by the Bureau of the Budget, 
was willing to accept in finality this action taken by the House while 
the bill is still pending before the Senate. 

The admiral here today has presented a striking case for the allow- 
ance of the full figure, and, if I know this committee, I feel reasonably 
certain that the committee would be willing to go along with the 
request of the Coast Guard. 

I am surprised that the Treasury accepts this final House action. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Canrte.p. I would like to say for the record, having in mind 
the discussion that this committee had on this particular item and 
the general approach of the committee throughout on items of this 
nature, that I again want to express my regret that the Treasury 
Department did not exercise its prerogative to make some sort of a 
presentation to the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations having 
jurisdiction as to this particular item. In substance, it is not being 
fair to the Coast Guard, nor is it being fair to this subcommittee. 


PLAN OF PROGRAM FOR BUILDUP OF STRENGTH 


Admiral, does the Coast Guard currently draw any of its enlisted 
personnel through the draft, as the Navy does today ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. No, sir. 

Mr. Canrretp. The Navy does, however ? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes; I understand that they are. 

Mr. Canrrep. For the first time? 

Admiral Ricumonp. Yes. 

We have been able to keep up the strength through voluntary en- 
listments. 

a CanrieLb. Is the Coast Guard training station at Cape May, 

. J., your main training facility a 

ma RicuMonp. Yes, sir, and as I indicated in this program 
for next year, all of our new training for these 6-month boys will be 
conducted at Cape May. 

Now, I indicated in my opening statement that this was planned 
to get a smoother start with a fairly rapid buildup in succeeding 
years, as we develop the program. It is the only way we can do it 
if we are going to approach our mobilization strength. 
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At such time as we move into having more of these 6-month trainees, 
we will undoubtedly have to open or to enlarge the training station 
at Alameda on the west coast, both to take care of the pesple on the 
west coast and because there is a limited amount of capacity at Cape 
May. 

You see, if we are going to meet our mobilization strength by 1963, 
we will have to step up this 6-month program to 2,500 for the follow- 
ing year and 3,500 for succeeding years. 

This is a rather confusing program in a way, and yet it probably 
shows best how this thing might work out. 

This was the original concept to try to take 3,000 a year. 

You see it will bring us out in about 1963 with an ultimate strength 
of 34,000. 

This red crossed area [indicating] represents those in traing status. 

They are made up of the 6-year enlistees before going into active 
duty plus those who have completed their required active duty. 

During the period of active duty they are shown here in green 
[indicating], and also they have 1 year after they have finished their 
2 years in this to be in an organized unit before going into standby 
status. 

This [indicating] represents the buildup of the 8-year obligees. 

This Hindicatine} section represents the number in training in any 


1 year. This represents the total and here [indicating] these dots 
represent those people under the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act 8-year obligation. 

These young men today have an obligation for 8 years’ service but 
not an obligation to drill and to train for 8 years. They are those who 


enlisted before the mandate last year. 

These [indicating] are the people who are classed in the Ready 
Reserve but actually they are a paper list entirely. 

After a period, they pass over into standby, plus those who have 
completed their obligation. 

So in the aggregate, taking 3,000 of these boys a year, we come 
out with our mobilization strength. With this changed plan instead 
of taking 3,000 right across the board we are taking 1,000 the first 
year, 2,500 the next year, and 3,500 in succeeding years. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Before I close, Admiral, I want again to express 
my confidence in you as head of the United States Coast Guard, and 
I want to say that I am mindful of your background, your well-known 
ability, and your spirit of dedication. 

I do not believe that the Coast Guard ever had better leadership. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Canrrevp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sreminski. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Stemrnsxkr. On the record. 

We have two words, “shores” and “coasts,” and I wonder if the word 
“shores” has not come to mean for the Navy the direct support of our 
overseas commitments and if the word “coast” in the civil sense stands 
for the commerce and wealth of America that gives us our ability to 
support the Navy and have overseas commitments, and in that regard 
perhaps we can evaluate our appropriations in the future in this 
matter. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murray. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Admiral Ricumonp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
gentlemen of the committee. 


INcREASED Pay Costs 


Mr. Gary. There are some further items for the Treasury Depart- 
ment, included in House Document No. 341, which are for costs of 
increased Federal employee pay only. We will insert in the record at 
this point the applicable portion of House Document No. 341, and a 
table of obligations by month for the appropriations involved. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Office of the Secretary: 
“Salaries and expenses”, $170,000 ; 
“Liquidation of Reconstruction Finance Corporation” (increase of $85,000 
in the amount which may be used for administrative expenses) ; 
3ureau of Accounts: “Salaries and expenses, Division of Disbursement”, 
$280,000 ; 
3ureau of the Public Debt: “Administering the public debt”, $752,000; 
Ottice of the Treasurer: “Salaries and expenses’, $175,000; 
Bureau of Customs: “Salaries and expenses”, $2,855,000 ; 
Internal Revenue Service: “Salaries and expenses”, $17,900,000 ; 
Bureau of Narcotics: “Salaries and expenses”, $155,000; 
United States Secret Service: 
“Salaries and expenses’, $179,000; 
“Salaries and expenses, White House Police’, $57,000; 
“Salaries and expenses, guard force”, $17,000; 
Coast Guard: “Operating expenses”, $389,000, to be derived by transfer from 
the appropriation “Retired pay” ; 
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THE TAX COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Gary. The committee also has before it a supplemental request 
for $87,000 for the Tax Court, contained in House Document No. 330, 
Of this amount, $48,000 is required to pay the cost of Federal em- 
ployees’ salary increases, and $39,000 is requested because of the ex- 
penses incident to the unexpected retirement of one of the judges and 
his subsequent recall to duty. We will insert in the record at this 
point the paragraph at the bottom of page 12 of House Document No. 
330, and the detailed justifications submitted by the Tax Court for 
the item. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Tue TAx Court OF THE UNITED STATES 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $87,000; and the 
limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, on 
the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘$42,500’ to 
‘$45,650’.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to cover costs of 
increased salary rates granted by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94), 
the retirement pay and terminal leave of a judge and expenses in connection 
with his recall to duty, and the cost of increased travel per diem authorized 
by the act of July 28, 1955 (Public Law 189). 

On September 26, 1955, and November 1, 1955, this appropriation was appor- 
tioned pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes, as amended, on a defi- 
ciency basis indicating, respectively, a need for additional funds to cover the cost 
of increased salary rates and the expenses connected with the retirement of a 
judge. These actions were reported to the Congress by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget on those dates. 


NARRATIVE JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, FISCAL YEAR 1956 


Explanation and purpose for supplemental request 


This is a request for a supplemental appropriation in the amount of $87,000 
to cover increases in employees’ compensation (Public Law 94, 84th Congress), 
additional costs of salary and terminal leave payments to retired judges, to 
provide a secretary and professional assistant for a retired judge recalled to 
perform further judicial duties, and for increased travel expense. The approval 
of this request for supplemental funds is necessary and urgent to the continued 
normal operation of the court for the balance of this fiscal year. The additional 
expenditures covered by this submission represent items not included in the 
approved budget for the fiscal year 1956, but for which payment is either manda- 
tory by law or required by the intent of law. A complete audit of the funds 
available to the court for the remainder of the fiscal year 1956 does not disclose 
any usable surplus which could be diverted to the objects of expenditure for 
which this request is made. 

This supplemental request is for the specific items listed below: 


01 Personal services: 
Increase in employees’ compensation, Public Law 94, 84th Cong_ $48, 000 





Salary to a retired judge, from Oct. 1, 1955_-.._--_--___-__-_ 16, 875 

Terminal leave payments, 2 retired judges___________________ 12, 500 
Professional and secretarial assistants, retired judge recalled 
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The following statement provides a detailed explanation and justification of 
the items listed in the tabulation. Indication is also given of the necessity 
for the additional funds, and of the facts or circumstances which established 
the need for such funds. 

Public Law 94, 84th Congress, approved June 28, 1955, authorized an increase 
in the basic compensation of Federal employees. The additional amount neces- 
sary to meet the salary increases for the employees of the Tax Court is $48,000. 
\ reapportionment of existing funds in the amount of $48,000 was allowed for 
such increases by the Bureau of the Budget on August 25, 1955. No request for 
this purpose was included in the consolidated request for supplemental funds 
to meet increased pay costs recently transmitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent as House Document 341. 

The 88d Congress approved, on August 7, 19538, Public Law 219 (Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, see. 7447, Retirement), which established a retirement 
system for the judges of the Tax Court of the United States. Subsection (b) 
(1) of this act provides that “any judge who has served as judge for 18 years 
or more may retire upon his election at any time,” with the only condition being 
that he notify the chief judge, in writing, of this election. Despite a check of 
the judges eligible for voluntary retirement, and the assumption that no volun- 
tary retirements need be anticipated in the current year, one of the eligible 
judges unexpectedly retired at the close of business on September 30, 1955. 
While this action was entirely within the judge’s province, it was unexpected 
and unforeseen, and not subject to administrative control. As it was expected 
that the judge would continue his tenure of office until the expiration of his term 
on June 2, 1956, no budgetary provision had been made for such retirement. The 
President appointed a new judge to the court on October 11, 1955, to fill the 
vacancy created by this retirement. The immediate result of this action is that 
the court is required to pay full salaries to 2 judges for a 9-month period of 
this fiscal year, with appropriated funds available for the payment of only 1 
judge. In an instance such as this, the court administers a law under which 
action can be taken that imposes an obligation but over which it can exercise 
uo final control. 

A problem related to the retirement of a judge is the necessary provision for 
payment of any accumulated annual leave remaining to the judge’s credit as of 
July 81, 1958, as authorized by Public Law 102, 83d Congress, approved July 2, 
1953. To date in the fiscal year 1956, the court has paid the total sum of 
$12,500 for accumulated annual leave remaining to the credit of 2 judges who 
have retired since July 1, 1955. No provision had been made for this item in 
the budget estimates for the fiscal year 1956. However, these obligatory pay- 
ments represent an abnormal and major expenditure from funds available to 
the court and the Bureau of the Budget recognized this fact in approving re- 
apportionment of funds for this fiscal year based partially upon such 
expenditures. 

In keeping with the intent of that section 7447 (c), Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, which provides for the recall of retired judges of the Tax Court and, in 
view of the continued abnormal caseload pending before the court, the chief 
judge requested the performance of further judicial duties by Judge Van Fossan, 
retired. Accordingly, the court was required to provide him with a secretary 
and a professional assistant. This has been accomplished at an additional 
cost of $6,475 for the fiscal year 1956. 

Public Law 189, 84th Congress, approved July 28, 1955, authorized an increase 
to a maximum of $12 per day in the per diem allowance of Federal employees 
in travel status. The court has been aware of the fact, which also has been 
generally conceded, that Federal employees are not able to meet the increased 
cost of travel expenses and subsistence with any lesser amount. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of the employees of the court, since their travel 
expenses occur in the major cities of the United States. Therefore, following 
enactment of the law, action was taken by the chief judge to increase to $12 
per day the per-diem allowance for court employees, to provide the essential 
relief authorized by the new law. In this connection, it should be noted that 
Similar action has been taken by the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts for personnel of the Federal judiciary generally. An additional $3,150 
is requested to defray the cost of this item. 


Statement of necessity for funds in the current year 


This request for a supplemental appropriation, in the amount of $87,000, is 
being submitted only after an exhaustive analysis of the funds remaining 
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available to the court for the balance of this fiscal year. The result of this 
analysis reveals that even with the exercise of the most careful economy, 
which is the general practice of the court, it will be impossible to effect the neces- 
sary savings to offset the necessity for an implementation of funds, This 
estimate is considered to be the best and lowest estimate the court can provide 
for the funds necessary to fulfill the obligations with which it is charged. 

Reapportionment of funds has been requested and granted by the Bureau of 
the Budget, in the amount of $72,000 to date in the fiscal year, to assist in 
meeting these additional costs until such time as this supplemental request 
could be presented to the Congress. 

The planning of the court’s program and operation for the fourth quarter 
is to some extent dependent upon the additional funds requested. 

The tabulation below shows the obligations by months from July 1955 through 
January 1956: 


Schedule of obligations by months, fiscal year, 1956 


DR Sh hatlae aes $70, 761. 64 | December_______----__-_~ $117, 603. 75 
DE ii sees IEG ee: 20 t SRMORT Fe ek us 102, 593. 08 
ORUIENCR Sook. 99, 091. 69 a 
Orpen Poa 107, 758. 09 TWtelosiessadl ls 727, 062, 42 
Nove 2 ei eink 96, 158. 39 


Tuespay, Fespruary 28, 1956. 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
WITNESSES 


MAURICE H. STANS, DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 

ORMONDE A. KIEB, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, BUREAU 
OF FACILITIES 

LINDSLEY H. NOBLE, DEPUTY CONTROLLER 

CLARENCE N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET 


Mr. Gary. The purpose of this meeting is for the consideration of a 
supplemental estimate for each of the five appropriation items of the 
Post Office. These are set forth at page 11 of House Document No. 
341 and total $150 million. AJ] of these amounts are required to cover 
the cost of pay increases for Federal employees authorized by Public 
Laws 68 and 94 of the first session of this Congress. 

Normally there would be no hearing on these items, as they are 
arithemetic calculations not involving workload or program changes. 
However, because of the amount of money involved and because the 
committee is informed that there is a further supplemental estimate 
now under consideration by the Bureau of the Budget, and in view 
of the data on obligations to date supplied the committee, it was 
thought advisable to have a hearing of record. 

We will insert in the record at this point the paragraph in the 
center of page 11 of House Document No. 341 dealing with these items. 

(The matter above referred to is as follows :} 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


(Out of postal fund) 


“Administration”, $486,600 ; 
“Operations”, $135,263,000 ; 
“Transportation”, $11,100,000 ; 
“Finance”, $335,400 ; 
“Facilities”, $2,715,000; 
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OBLIGATIONS, 1956 


Mr, GAry. We will also insert in the record the table entitled 
“Obligations—Fiscal Year 1956.” 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


Obligations, fiscal year 1956 








(Thousands of dollars] 
Admin- | Opera- |Transpor- . 
istration tions tation Finance {Facilities} Total 
Actual obligations, July through January: 

RRS A cambd atidlecudtnianauddbbde tek $1, 252 | $161,635 | $46, 686 $1,110 | $11,889 | $222,572 
RS Be 8 Cheb diene 1,266 | 165, 461 49, 671 1, 076 10, 358 227, 832 
NG hn su ddede cbckiadaddawtuaeuwed 1,277 | 162,037 49, 668 924 11, 892 225, 798 
OOGIIIEE & i. de cuntad a tancics Uhes belo 1, 266 162, 548 53, 244 | 1,098 10, 855 229, 011 
NGI g hs ons cove nceatikinde dada 1,309 | 166,190 53, 973 | 1,126 11,665 | 234, 263 
DGORIMEE. 605006 sd5bdiil tite ddias. 1,299 | 240, 067 71, 674 1, 298 14, 450 328, 788 

Subtotal, July through December-_. 7, 669 {1,057,938 | 324,916 6, 632 71,100 | 1, 468, 264 








168, 739 48, 566 1, 106 14, 183 233, 997 


403 
563 | 160,333 50, 483 1,059 15, 850 229, 288 
565 





1, 
3. 167, 710 52, 958 963 13, 872 237, 068 
1,575 163, 466 51, 838 1,059 12, 054 229, 992 
1, 576 171, 507 54, 411 1, 062 12, 053 240, 609 
1, 579 166, 032 62,131 967 11, 794 232, 503 
Subtotal, January through June. -.. 9,261 | 997,787 | 310,387 6, 216 79, 806 | 1, 403, 457 
Total, fiscal year 1956. .............- 16, 930 |2, 055, 725 fs 635, 303 12, 848 150, 915 | 2,871,721 

Available or requested: | 

1GUR SITTIN wnccrricnsnsdecds cu 15, 500 |1,870,000 | 661,621 17, 200 157, 400 2, 721, 721 
WO II obs ic Pk cane cinnnukinced +943 | +50,362 | —37,418 | —4,687 | —9, 200 |._.-.----.- 
Supplemental (H. Doc. 341)-_...-.....-. 487 135, 363 11, 100 335 2,715 | 150,000 
a te 16, 930 | 2,055, 725 | 635,303 | 12,848 | 150,915 | 2, 871, 721 





(See explanatory notes attached.) 
RATE OF OBLIGATIONS DURING LAST HALF OF FISCAL YEAR 


Mr. Gary. From the above table, it would appear that the obli- 
gations for January for “Administration,” “Operations,” and “Fa- 
cilities” are substantially higher than the average obligations for 
those items during the first 5 months of the fiscal year. In making 
these comparisons, December is excluded because of the effect of the 
Christmas season mail. 

We desire an explanation of these figures. Under “Administration,” 
the obligations for July were $1,252,000 and for August, $1,266,000 ; 
whereas the estimates for February are $1,563,000 and for March, 
$1,565,000. As a matter of fact, the estimates for January through 
June of this year are higher than the first 6 months of last year. 

The items for “Operations” are generally the same and, in addi- 
tion, there is a footnote over on the second page which says: 

Present estimates indicate that these funds are insufficient by $7 to $12 
nillion unless necessary service extensions and other service needs are deferred. 

The estimates are slightly higher in “Transportation,” shghtly 
higher in “Finance” and somewhat higher in “Facilities.” 

Now the question is why should your estimates for the last 6 months 
of the fiseal year, which are the first 6 months of this calendar year, 
be so much higher than the first 6 months of the fiscal year with the 
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exception of December, which is eliminated from the calculation be- 
cause of the unusual volume of the Christmas mail ? 

Mr. Stans. I think I can clear that up for you. 

In “Administration,” the larger part of the increase in the last 6 
months of the fiscal year is due to the fact we had programed most 
of the contracts for research and development work and the new 
experimental equipment in the last 6 months. There is about $1 
million of these obligations anticipated to be incurred from the middle 
of January to the end of June. 

The major part of all of the rest—the increase in “Operations,” 
“Finance,” “Facilities” and “Transportation” and the balance of the 
increase in “Administration”—is accountable for by the fact that the 
reclassification provisions of Public Law 68 took effect as of Decem- 
ber 3; so we did not have the reclassification cost for the first 5 months, 
but we will have that for the remaining months of this year. 

Mr. Gary. To what does the reclassification amount ? 

Mr. Srans. From December 3 to June 30 it will be $30 million. 
That is a little over $4 million a month. 

Mr. Gary. That is the additional cost resulting from reclassification / 

Mr. Srans. Yes. Approximately a little over 2 percent of the 
payrolls, I think 2.3 percent of our payrolls, is because of reclassi- 
fication. 

The only other account not covered by my explanation is “Facilities” 
where part of the purchasing of equipment, trucks, and similar items 
was programed to be heavier in the last half of the year than in 
the first half of the year. 


RESEARCH AND PLANNING 


Mr. Gary. What are your principal items of research and planning! 

Mr. Srans. We are entering into contracts for a letter distributing 
machine which we hope to commit within the next month or so at a 
cost of about $125,000. We have just entered into a new contract for 
a parcel post distributing machine, which will cost about $250,000. We 
have just entered into a contract for further research on the facing 
machine to face mail at a cost of $219,500. 

We have some small research contracts under way; also some indus- 
trial engineering contracts to make studies of automation in the New 
York and Chicago post offices. The total will be about $1 million for 
the last 5 months of the year. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Gary. Do you know about what your additional request is 
going to be? 

Mr. Srans. I cannot tell you specifically how much our additional 
request will be or even at the moment whether there will be one. We 
are compiling our figures to present to the Bureau of the Budget for 
discussion and we are also making very intensive studies of our pro- 
gramed expenditures for the balance of the fiscal year to see whether 
any decisions can be made now that. will accelerate potential savings 
that we planned for later on. In the meantime, we have embargoed 
about $12 million of the money appropriated to the Bureau of Facili- 
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ties until such time as we can complete our studies and see exactly 
what amount we do need and how we are going to get it. 

We are having a meeting of our regional directors in about 10 days 
to go over this whole problem from one end to the other. In the mean- 
time, our own studies are continuing, and, I would guess, it will prob- 
ably be another 3 weeks or a month before we can clear the whole pro- 
cram and have a specific figure of our needs. 

To some extent, the situation changes almost from day to day as the 
mail volume seems to change; but our present indications are that we 
are short about $15 to $20 million. 


MAINTENANCE OF ADMINISTRATIVE RESERVE 


Mr. Gary. In exercising fiscal control, how much of an administra- 
tive reserve is maintained in the central office? 

Mr. Stans. We had an administrative reserve until the end of the 
calendar year when the increase in mail volume and other factors begin 
to move in on us so as to require us to release the reserve, and it has all 
now been released back to the appropriation account. Isn’t that 
correct, Mr. Noble? 

Mr. Noste. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. Approximately how much administrative reserve do the 
regional directors retain when authorizing man-hours, or other meas- 
ure of authority, to the field ? 

Mr. Srans. That is in the discretion of the individual regional 
director. At the present time and for the first quarter, there appears 
to be practically none, because January turned out to be a heavy month 
and we had an extra paid holiday on January 2. So some regional 
directors have indicated to us they think they are going to be short a 
bit for this quarter, and some of them have indicated they will have 
small reverts. Our hope is they will just about balance out what we 
have allotted to them for the quarter. 


CURRENT VOLUME OF MAIL 


Mr. Gary. What is the current volume of mail? 

Mr. Stans. The current volume of mail for January is up about 
5.3 percent over January of last year in revenue dollars. The increase 
in volume is up about 5.5 percent according to the reports we have had 
from 100 of the largest post offices. That difference, of course, is due 
to the fact that the cheaper mail is increasing, so that the increase in 
dollars does not match the increase in volume of mail. 


STUDY OF POSSIBLE CURTAILMENT OF SERVICE EXTENSIONS 


Mr. Gary. What are the service extensions that may have to be 
curtailed ¢ : 

Mr. Srans. We are studying that question right now in 3 or 4 dif- 
ferent areas. We are very reluctant to curtail any necessary service 
extensions. The only possible conclusion we could draw is that defin- 
ing any of them would not seem to amount to very much money saving 
for the rest of the year. The areas we are studying for possible 
(eferral of extensions is in the city carrier service, or rural delivery 
extensions, and in classified and contract stations. 
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Our check so far indicates there is not very much money that can be 
saved or deferred until next year by these deferrals; so we have reluc- 
tantly come to the conclusion there is not much we can or should do in 
that respect. 


REQUESTS FOR EXTENSIONS FOR CITY DELIVER. SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. How many requests for extensions have been received for 
city delivery service as of the latest date available? 

Mr. Srans. I do not know, and I think the only way we could find 
out would be to check with all of the regions, because this would be 
handled in the regional offices. Up to the moment, there have been 
no deferrals of any of those requests that are in process. 

Mr. Gary. And you do not know how many have been approved’ 

Mr. Stans. No; I do not. 

Mr. Gary. You do not have any figures now in the central office on 
extensions at all? 

Mr. Stans. No; we do not know the number of extensions that are 
in process of being considered, or in process of being put into effect. 
The only way of getting that would be to get in touch with the re- 
gional offices. I will be glad to send out a wire this afternoon and 
see what we can learn about it. 

Mr. Gary. How can you form your estimates of needs if you do 
not know what the requests are ? 

Mr. Srans. We form our estimates of needs in that respect in 
terms of the average run of developments that have been taking place 
over the last months and the last year. There is a continual monthly 
need for about 300, roughly, new city carrier routes. That would 
mean, since it takes some time to process them and investigate them 
and lay them out, that there are always several hundred or more in 
the course of being considered and in the course of being planned. 


REQUESTS FOR EXTENSION IN SUBURBAN AREAS 


Mr. Gary. Most of your requests for the extension of city service 
are in suburban areas; are they not? 

Mr. Srans. At the present time, that is where the development is 
taking place. 

Mr. Gary. Can you not reduce the number necessary by motorizing 
the carriers in the suburban areas? 

Mr. Srans. To some extent we can reduce the number if we can 
give the carriers motorized equipment of one type or another. At the 
present time, we cannot provide that equipment until such time as we 
can clear our current budget situation, because funds for the purchase 
of motorized equipment are among those being held up while we are 
studying the budget needs. 

Mr. Gary. That is one item, it would seem to me, that would save 
money and, therefore, would be one of the last items to be held up. 
This committee has been insisting for some time on motorizing car- 
riers as far as possible, and, while I know it is difficult to get equip- 
ment that will serve in closely settled sections, in the suburbs where 
the houses are far apart, it seems to me a carrier with proper equip- 
ment could cover very much more territory than he can now. 
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Mr. Kies. That program has been accelerated within the last 10 
to 12 months as a result of research work just recently declared stand- 
ard. The acquisition of the particular type of equipment most suit- 
able for that purpose was not included in our 1956 program, nor in 
our 1956 budget estimates. So that none of that work is being held 
back from the program which was submitted to this committee. 

Mr. Gary. What progress is being made on the proposal discussed 
at the regular hearings that the number of deliveries in a city business 
districts on Saturdays be reduced ? 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, as a general proposition, the business 
areas are now down to one Saturday trip. It is only among the 
larger cities where they keep open on Saturday that we have retained 
two trips. There is virtually no extension of that type of service. 

Mr. CanFreLp. Mr. Stans, you tell us today you feel the department 
is about 15 to 20 million dollars short in being able to carry out properly 
its obligations to the postal patrons of the country during the current 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Srans. I would like to amplify that by saying we now estimate 
we may be 15 to 20 million dollars short not to carry out our service 
needs, but mostly to buy equipment and facilities we have programed 
to buy and think we ought to buy this year. 

Mr. Canrievp. And in answer to questions of the chairman, you 
first tell us that the necessary service extensions are being deferred, 
those extensions being principally in the suburbs of our cities. That 
leads me to another question. Just before I came to this committee 
room, When I was on the floor of the House—— 

Mr. Gary. If the gentleman will permit an interruption, I did 
not understand Mr. Stans to say that they are being deferred; he 
said that they may have to be deferred if they do not get the necessary 
funds. 

Mr. Canrrievp. I am reading from his footnote that accompanies 
the statement presented to us on obligations for the fiscal year 1956, 
from which I quote: 

Present estimates indicate that these funds are insufficient by 7 to 12 million 
dollars unless necessary service extensions and other service needs are deferred. 
Mr. Stans. That is is correct; but we are not yet deferring any. 

Mr. Gary. That is the point I am making—that they are not yet 
deferring them. He says if they do not get this additional money, 
they may have to defer them; but none have been deferred. I want 
to make that plain. 


DISCUSSION OF REPORT OF REDUCTIONS IN POSTAL CARRIERS AND CLERKS 


Mr. Canrretp. I understand that. And before I came into this com- 
mittee room, two Members on the floor of the House from the New 
England area talked to me, both of them being unaware of this hear- 
ing, incidentally, about reports they had received from representa- 
tives of the Postal Workers Union to the effect that the Department 
had projected or was thinking of projecting a series of cuts that would 
lead to layoffs of carriers and clerks throughout the country. 

Do you know of any instance of that kind ? 

Mr. Srans. I think that is a misunderstanding of what is going on. 
The December operations in the Boston region required more money 
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than we had expected they would, and we instituted a very thorough 
study of the post offices in that region to see whether there were any 
controls that might be imposed to get a better utilization of manpower, 
But there is nothing in our present plan that would call for laying 
off people, unless there is a definite showing that we have no need for 
them and that some of the post offices are overstaffed. 

We are studying that question; but, to the best of our knowledge 
in Washington, no order of that type : actually has gone out to the field 
to do anything other than to investigate the situation. 

Mr. Canrteip. There was some publicity I noticed in recent, days 
to the effect Mr. Abrams had stated that no enforced layoffs had been 
ordered, but that such layoffs as would result from any action on the 
part of the Department here in Washington would be voluntary. 
Frankly, I do not know what that means. 

Mr. Srans. I think that refers to another subject, and that is the 
annual leave of our employees. In the past the practice has been to 
suggest to the employees that as many as possible take their leave in 
the June quarter, and the balance take it at other times of the year so 
that there is an equalization of the number of employees taking leave 
as much as possible. In facing up to this budget problem we have been 
considering, and have asked our regional directors to consider, whether 
it would be desirable to allow employees greater latitude in selecting 
the time to take their leave, in which case probably more of them 
would take their leave in the months of July, August, and September. 
But there is no intention whatever of enforcing any leave time on the 
employees. If anything, the consideration now is that we could lib- 
eralize it by giving the employees more latitude to make their own 
choice. 

CURRENT FREEZE ON PURCHASE OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Canrievp. Having in mind this $15 million to $20 million 

problem you state you now have, besides these extensions labeled 

“necessary service extensions” which may have to be deferred, wherein 
otherwise is the Department not practicing its normal operations? 

Mr. Srans. Only in a major sense in the purchasing of equipment; 
in which case, as I said, we have placed a freeze of approximately 
$12 million to $13 million on purchasing equipment this year. 

Mr. Canrietp. That is in the facilities area? 

Mr. Srans. That is in the faciilties area and it is a temporary freeze 
until we have completed our studies of the problem. 

Mr. Canrievp. Is that holding up any of the light, color, and ven- 
tilation projects ? 

Mr. Stans. If we are forced to defer any of them until next year, 
there will be a definite delay in that. At the moment, the freeze has 
only been on for the matter of about a week, so there has been no 
actual defer ment of any kind. 

Mr. Canrietp. If the freeze were to be continued for any length of 
time, would not the probable later cost be greater in such a program! 

Mr. Stans. I do not think the cost of that work would be any 
greater, but I think it would delay potential economies that would 
result from doing the work. 
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STAMP MASTER VENDING MACHINE 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Stans, I just want to make the observation re- 
garding the debate on the bill when it was before the House on Feb- 
ruary 7. My good friend and able colleague from Illinois, Mr. 
O’Hara, had received a letter from a constituent in Hlinois question- 
ing the so-called Stamp Master vending machine, and I was permitted 
to tell him the story in back of that machine as it was developed, hav- 
ing with me some facts presented by Mr. Bruce. Today Mr. O’Hara 
told me he had received a letter from a constituent in Illinois—I do 
not know whether the same gentleman, or not—telling him that the 
colloquy on the floor of the House had cleared up his mind in the 
matter and he was for that machine and many others. 

Incidentally, I note in the public press that that machine has been 
on exhibition in this area, the Postmaster General buying some of 
the first stamps. How is it working out? 

Mr. Stans. It has worked out very successfully. The public seems 
to like it and where the machine is available at night it seems to be 
a great convenience to the public. 

The whole question about the desirability of the machine arose 
from an unfortunate and inadvertent wording of the press statement, 
and seems to be cleared up in the mind of everyone who has had an 
opportunity to understand the story about the machine. We did not 
pay anything for the talking device in the machine. 

Mr. Canrietp. I developed that on the facts I had obtained and I 
thought they were quite adequate. 

How long will it be before you will be able to resolve the budget 
problem that you now face? 

Mr. Stans. Well I think in about 3 weeks we should know precisely 
what we need and we hope that in 4 weeks our discussions with the 
Budget Bureau will determine just exactly how much we may ask 
for. 

Mr. CanFreLD. Whatever you do, you do not plan to curtail any 
essential services ¢ 

Mr. Srans. No, sir. 

Mr. CanFreLp. That is all. 


MEASUREMENT OF RELATIVE EFFICIENCY OF VARIOUS POST OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. In connection with one of Mr. Canfield’s questions, have 
you developed your cost accounting now to the point that you can 
make proper comparisons between the various post offices to determine 
whether a particular post office is being administered efficiently and 
whether it has too many employees or too few ? 

_ Mr. Stans. Part way, but not to the point which we hope to have 
it. To a considerable extent, the final evolution of those measure- 
tients depends upon completing the centralizing and mechanizing of 
our payroll system, which is now about 60 to 65 percent completed. 
We do now get information that makes it possible for us to compare 
volume and hours of work generally between one post office and another 
and for one post office with a previous period for the same post office. 

We are beginning to get real results out of that information, because 

the regional and district people are able to run down any discrepancies 
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and find out the causes. But we have not yet completed the accounting 
data to a point where we are satisfied that we are getting all we can 
get out of it. I would say we still have another 4 or 5 months to go 
before we will have the real information we have been aiming toward 
for the last several years. 


“STAMPMASTER” VENDING MACHINE 


Mr. Sreminski. On this question of the voice saying “Thank you,” 
when you ask a telephone operator or dial for information as to time, 
is that a live voice that you are greeted with, or is that an automatic 
playback ? 

Mr. Kies. It is a tape. 

Mr. Sremrnsxkr. Yet we have never received any complaints about 
that sort of thing being done by the telephone people; have we? 

Mr. Kres. No. 

Mr. Sreminsxr. I wonder why there is complaint against this 
humanization of the machine? 

Mr. Srans. We do not see anything wrong with politeness on the 
part of the Government. 

Mr. Sreminsxi. I want to compliment you on going ahead with 
something that would more humanize our daily activities. I think 
there is a “thank you” machine in one of the terminals in New Jersey 
where, when you pay your toll and get your change, the voice says 
“Thank you.” I cannot see what is wrong with hearing a voice that 
promotes courtesy, no matter how the voice is rigged up. 

Mr. Murray. I do not think that any of the objection with respect 
to “thank you” is directed at the politeness; it is directed at the cost 
of politeness to the user of the postal service. 

oes that feature add to the cost of the machine in any way at all! 

Mr. Srans. What happened was that we bought seven of these pro- 
totype machines for experimental purposes under specifications we 
drew in the Department. The manufacturer of the machine who had 
the contract added the voice device without any charge to us, because 
he thought it was something that ought to be in any succeeding ma- 
chines we might buy. So the first seven did not cost us anything. 
If we buy other machines, we will determine whether the public 
thinks the device is a good one and, if they do and we buy it, we under- 
stand the cost will be quite nominal—something like $30 or $40 for 
the speaking attachment. 

Mr. Murray. Have you made any such decision yet ? 

Mr. Srans. No, we have not. We still have only two of the ma- 
chines on test so far. 

Mr. Murray. How are you testing public sentiment ? 

Mr. Srans. So far, principally by observation by our own people. 

Mr. Sremtnski. Do you foresee and could it not even possibly lead 
to other mechanical developments that will reduce our waiting lines 
at the postal windows, especially in holiday periods and other festive 
celebrations, where a large part of the line is taken up with buying 
stamps or getting packages weighed so that you know how maty 
stamps to put on that package? Would that be an ultimate economy 
that you might possibly realize from this? 
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Mr. Stans. This is just one phase of our program to reduce the cost 
of selling stamps to the public. We hope to have machines in time 
that will sell stamp books, or even stamp coils, and we hope to make 
our window service more flexible so that we do not have a situation 
where people stand in line at one window while the clerk at another 
window is doing nothing. 

Mr. Sreminski. May I say here, Mr. Stans, that in my observation 
courtesy is priceless. Ata Yeoueliobin today on a Government matter, 
a gentleman told me that the curtness with which his problem was 
received by an employee of the Federal Government was shocking 
tohim, It was the only time he had ever come in face-to-face contact 
with someone in the Federal Government; he talked to a clerk and 
the clerk simply made him feel as though he was an ignoramus because 
he asked some questions. And his feeling was, If that man represents 
Uncle Sam, why should I be willing to pay a tax to support him? 

And there was another case in Jersey Gity just yesterday or the day 
before where there was a letter to the paper criticizing the lack of 
courtesy up in my district of one of the Federal departments of the 
Government; this department, the letter implied, would do well to 
sprinkle a few more “thank you’s” around, especially to the taxpayers 
with whom it comes in contact. Even a doomed man is given his last 
rites with all the courtesy and grace possible. I am glad we are begin- 
ning to feel that our citizens are entitled to every politeness and 
that we ought outwardly to reflect that attitude in the way we consult 
with them. All power to the Post Office. “Thank you’s” are never 
wasted. A few more of them might well have mitigated the severity 
of many of history’s rebellions. 

Mr. Murray. You say if you go ahead and purchase these machines 
with this “thank you” voice in them that the “thank you” will cost an 
additional $30 a machine; or is that what the entire machine costs? 

Mr. Stans. No; the entire machine will cost much more. The 
“thank you” voice will cost $30 to $40, roughly. 

Mr. Murray. Per machine? 

Mr. Stans. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. How many machines do you estimate you would 
have need to put into effect for what you want the machine to do? 

Mr. Kies. We know that this mach'ne which is an automatic stamp 
(lispenser and change maker is the perfect complement for our night 
box lobby installation. It permits the public to go in the smaller 
post office, and get their mail, buy stamps and mail their letters at 
hours when the post office itself is not open. So that it is a great 
extension of service to the public in that area. 

We know also, when installed in the lobbies of larger post offices it 
can absorb an estimated 15 to 30 percent of the lines that queue up with 
people who want to make small purchases, who just want to buy 1 
or2 stamps and maila letter. In this type of installation the machine 
not only can reduce our operating costs, but can improve materially 
our patron service. 

As to the number which we might use, I think we are going to have 
to find a little more accurate information as to how widely it can be 
tpplhed; but we certainly know that in thousands of the smaller post 
offices it is the answer to late hours and keeping our whole post office 
open for a much longer period. 
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Mr. Murray. In other words, you have a considerable distance to 
go before you reach the termination of the experimental stage; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Kies. That is correct, although we all hope that all of our 
research matters will come up to the point of definition as rapidly 
as possible. 

Mr. Sieminski. Are you now taking, for purposes of estimating, 
a norm for the sale of stamps in areas where you have your machines, 
so that over a period of time you will know what the setup will be 
not only in the increased purchases of stamps, but in the personnel 
you might not have to employ to satisfy the lines at your window, so 
that you can really classify this on a cost-benefit basis, which I trust 
you soon can ¢ 

Mr. Kies. These machines have a complete automatic machine 
accounting system, as well as stamp disposal and change maker. It 
keeps an accurate record of all sales within a period of time. 

Mr. Sremrniskr. I wonder if we can ever obtain the background 
testimony collected by the telephone companies when they first put 
“time” on a tape and how they developed it; today we hear no com- 
plaints. In fact, today, if we had that sort of service on travel, in 
finding out when a plane or train is departing like the “thank you,” 
service we would probably be able to expedite the service and increase 
revenues and cut cancellations of the railroads and airlines. You 
ought to be able to dial a railroad or an airline and get a sing-song 
play-back of planes or trains depart for points north, south, east or 
west by tracks or flight numbers over a 4-hour period. 

Mr. Kies. We have not had the benefit of any of that data to date. 

Mr. Canrtrevp. Along the lines of Mr. Sieminski’s question, has 
not the suggestion also been made that perhaps at Christmas time 
this recording mechanism could tell the patron “The deadline for 
mailing packages abroad will be so-and-so” ? 

Mr. Kies. Yes. 

Mr. Canrrevp. And, furthermore, would ask you “Have you taken 
advantage of our certified mail? If not, it might be worthwhile for 
you to look into it.” 

Mr. Kies. This talking voice can be used for a multitude of public 
education services and to improve a particular service. 

Mr. Streminsxt. We are doing it now with live voice. My wife was 
recently up in New Jersey and had to stay over for an official engage- 
ment, and she phoned to ask me to mail her a special dress. I came to 
your post office here in the Capitol with the garment wrapped and cer- 
tified to the window at 10 minutes to 10 a. m., and I had it sent special 
delivery to Hohokus, N. J.; she had that dress delivered to her be- 
fore breakfast the next morning. I did not know you had a service 
where one could inquire if one mailed a package at a certain time 
they could tell you in a few minutes when that package would be 
delivered; you might yet point out to people in doubt about your 
mailing service on a tape “If you put a package in the mail at such- 
and-such time that it will get there” when they tell you it will be 
there. I was highly delighted to know that. 

Mr. Mourray. Does this $30 or $40 a machine include maintenance 
cost ? 
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Mr. Kies. That is the installation cost. 

Mr. Murray. Do you have any estimates on the cost of mainte- 
nance of these machines with and without this “thank you” ? 

Mr. Kies. We have every reason to believe these machines, if well 
manufactured and purchased from a reliable manufacturer, will cost 
us no more for maintenance than the other automatic machines we 
have in the building; but we have developed no specific maintenance 
costs yet. 

Mr. Murray. You would naturally have an increased maintenance 
cost, Where you have a tape or record. 

Mr. Kies. Naturally the tape would wear out, but the tape re- 
placement is a very inexpensive thing. It is a matter of a few dollars. 

Mr. Murray. I believe an ordinary machine that plays a record will 
only play a comparative infrequent number of times before it wears 
out. 

Mr. Kies. We will have that information within a very short time, 
because one has been installed in McLean, Va., which is open to the 
public for 24 hours a day. One has been inst: alled at the Ben Franklin 
oflice, Which is open for the regular hours. Each has one tape and it 
won't take too long before we can find out when the tape wears 
out and we will have the recorded number of transactions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Murray. Is the maintenance of this machine to be done by the 
manufacturer, or is that to be done by the post office ? 

Mr. Kies. The prototypes are under maintenance contract in the 
purchase agreement. 

Mr. Murray. But you have not determined as yet how that is to 
be done ? 

Mr. Kren. Our normal procurement would provide for maintenance. 

Mr. Murray. Do I take it from your statement along the lines of 
the questions Congressman Canfield was asking, that in the event this 
increase or this suggested or proposed deficiency is not allowed, that 
necessary service extensions and other service needs will be deferred 
and, if it is allowed, do we then take the contrary to be true, that the 
iecessary service extensions and service needs will be effectuated ? 

Mr. Srans. I would like to put it this way, if I may. If we have 
to find a way of saving $10, or $15, or $20 million, we will do it in 
steps of desirability. By that, I mean there are some things that 
re easier to save than others. ‘The easiest to save is on the purchase 
of equipment by deferring that into next year. The last thing we 
will do is to defer the extension of necessary services. And we are 
not even considering restricting existing services. 

Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Stans, is it not. your understanding that a 
ajority of the recognized postal unions favor increasing postal 
rates ¢ 

Mr. Srans. We are quite sure that is the case and a number of the 
important postal organizations have indicated to us that they will 
testify in support of our rate proposals when the Post Office Com- 
mittee holds its hearings. 

a Gary. If there are no further questions, thank you very much, 

r. Stans. 


Mr. Srans. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 


78914—56——12 
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Presently Revised | ‘ 
| available estimate | Pifference 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | 
1. Administration and coordination_-- E a $107, 000 | $107, 000 
2. Research and development: 
(a) Non-Federal Z 7 : , peat 253, 000 443, 000 +$190, 000 
(b) Federal laboratories. es 40, 000 | 50, 000 | +10, OM 
i eT Te ee SS —e 
Total obligations 2 400, 000 | 600, 000 | +200, 00 
FINANCING | | 3 
Appropriation ane ‘ ; : tea 400,000 | 400, 000 |___- 
Proposed supplemental 7 : i ee coed ee 200, 000 | +200, (i 
Obligations by objects 
cites DR GOL DAIL TT aN 
ee ee ee | Presently | Revised ee 
Object classification | available | estimate Differencs 
; Ls | | age 
fotal number of permanent positions. Some pened 13 | 13 | 
Average number of all employees. -_ __- aed sii Se 11 | oe 
Number of employees at end of year 13 | 13 
| — ———— —_ ——— | 
01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions paoes $82,000 | $82, 000 
Positions other than permanent__.__.-.._..-----------] 2, 000 2,000 | 
Regular pay above 52-week base. . act! aS 300 | 300 | 
Other payments for personal services---------- = 4, 000 4, 000 | 
$$$ |__|. 
Total personal services.........-..---- , a 88, 300 | 88, 300 | 
02 Travel._....--- ener Rei apktaddibic 13, 000 | 13, 000 |. 
04 Communication services ian : 2, 000 2, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction | 3, 000 | 3, 000 
07 Other contractual services 4 . < ; iigcs 227, 000 417, 000 +-$190, (0 
Services performed by other agencies---- 40, 000 50, 000 +10, 0 
08 Supplies and materials buds ere res eu 700 | 700 | 
09 Equipment ; 1,000 | 1, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions_-__-__- 25. 000 25, 000 | 
Total obligations___- . aucea ee 400, 000 600, 000 +200, 
| 








Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record the budget request 
contained on page 25 of House Document No. 330 and the justification. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
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(H. Doe. 330) 
“OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


“RESEARCH IN THE UTILIZATION OF SALINE WATER 


“For an additional amount for ‘Research in the vtilization of 
saline water’, $200,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to provide for urgent 
and meritorious research and developmental work as contemplated in the accel- 
erated and expanded saline water conversion program authorized by the act of 
June 29, 1955 (Public Law 111) 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Research in the utilization of saline water 


Request (for 4 months from Mar. 1, tetas j ue $200, 000 
Appropriation to date___- : . 400, 000 
Obligations to Dec. 31, 1955- - -- -- ans ; 284, 475 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1955___- ; , 67, 857 
Budget estimate next fiscal year__-------- -. : 600, 000 


Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation ___ - 3 ‘ 13 
Actual employment Jan. 31, 1956___- : Y 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


For the acceleration of the saline-water program as authorized by the act of 
August 29, 1955 (69 Stat. 198). The committees reporting on this amendatory 
legislation urged increased activity in this work. Funds for research and develop- 
ment made available by the regular appropriation for 1956 were exhausted during 
the first half of the current fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION 


In 1952, because of the increasing and acute water shortages in many areas of 
the Nation and elsewhere, the Congress authorized the saline water conversion 
program, providing for research and development of low-cost processes for con- 
verting sea and other saline waters to fresh water for agricultural, industrial, 
municipal, and other uses. 

The original act authorized the appropriation of $2 million over a 5-year period. 
It was recognized that if the initial results justified, the program might require 
extension beyond the original 5 years. During the initial 24 years, the explora- 
tory research and small-scale laboratory developments disclosed numerous sig- 
nificant potential improvements. The results indicated conclusively that con- 
siderable improvement would be possible in time with continued research, and 
developments of larger size including small-scale pilot plants. 

Accordingly, during 1955 the Congress amended the original act, by extending 
the authorization through fiscal year 1966, and incre: using the total amount which 
could be appropriated to $10 million or an annual increase of approximately 
$400,000 (Public Law 111, 84th Cong., 2d sess.). The amendment also provides 
that a limited part of the research may be conducted by Federal agencies, increases 
the limitation on expenditures for administration of the program over the 14-year 
period to $2 million, and provides that not to exceed 10 percent of the total 
sutherinntion may be used for research abroad if that research contributes to the 

United States program. 

In increasing the amount of the authorization the Congress considered exten- 
sively that the stage of some of the research and developme nt now being ap- 
proached will require larger experimental apparatus including small-scale pilot 
plants. It was recognized that such work would require somewhat larger expendi- 
tures for the individual research activities, and for a small technical staff to super- 

vise the contract work, assure exhaustive coordination with all related activities 
so as to prevent unnecessary duplication and derive maximum results for the 
funds expended. Contacts with prospective and existing research contractors 
were limited because of the small size of the technical staff administering the 
program, and with a few additional scientific employees it would be possible to 
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exchange and stimulate ideas more fruitfully and to follow more closely thy 
research projects to be carried on in the future. 

The progress on process development has been encouraging in 5 or 6 fields j: 
which development is being advanced as rapidly as possible. One process for 
use in converting brackish water, which had been improved about as far as pos- 
sible in the laboratory, was taken to the field where a model unit is undergoing 
field tests. The results revealed numerous deficiencies which will now be cor- 
rected in larger equipment, and the need for independent research in membrane 
developments. Another process, useful for converting sea water, has reached 
the stage where a larger unit must be built and likewise tested extensively to 
identify and solve operating problems. 

However the disparity between the amounts which can be paid for water and 
the cost of present conversion processes—even with present improvements 
remains large. Therefore all meritorious proposals for new processes or improve- 
ments of existing processes are being explored and wholly new approaches must 
continue to be developed in order finally to perfect a number of processes for 
treating the various types of waters for the several uses. Accordingly the De- 
partment is continuing to devote considerable attention to stimulation of scientific 
thought including continued encouragement of new research proposals. For the 
first time since the program was initiated, the cost of urgent and meritorious re- 
search and developmental work now before the Department far exceeds the cur- 
rent appropriation for that research as shown in the attached table (exhibit A). 

The committees reporting on the amendment to the saline water program urged 
an acceleration of activity which is essential to the efficient execution of the pro- 
gram and the realization of its objective. In order to comply with the wishes of 
the Congress, it was necessary during the early months of the fiscal year to obtain 
a reapportionment of the initial $400,000 appropriation in order that the most 
urgent of this contract research work could be financed without interruption. 
Obligations or commitments during the first 2 quarters of fiscal year 1956, totaled 
$293,000, or the total amount appropriated for research development as shown 
on the attached table (exhibit B), leaving only that necessary for expenses of 
supervising and maintaining the work during the last 2 quarters of the year. 

Therefore, a supplemental appropriation for fiscal year 1956 in the amount of 
$200,000 is needed for continuation of urgent and promising [research underway 
and planned, as shown in the attached table (exhibit C). 


Exuisir A.—Saline water program 


Further research, construction and laboratory testing of 25,000 gallons 

per day distillation pilot plant (Hickman still) __ __—_-- . $168, 000 
Field testing of Hickman still. _______- 5 he 50, 000 
Development of new and improved evaporation methods, including 

use of low temperature difference, improved heat transfer, critical 


pressure devices and combination of cycles____.....-...---.----- ; 202, 000 
Membrane research and cell development, including electrodialy sis, 
molecular film, and ‘osmotic. .uui- issu leess sol stesce ‘2 143, 000 
Research or freezing and combination of freezing and evaporation - 93, O00 
Studies of specific needs for converted saline water (needed for plan- 
nirg specific processes) - - _- - - ~~ - Nad phlei a0), O00 
Solar distillation development, including large a area still..._____-___- 134, O00 
Others including exploratory research and Government laboratory 
pasbuen an Geeltee Ooo. 6 bse odan ed ceed sues Dk ie 80, 000 
Maes ees ee eh od boelie kd nol eer eee 107, 000 
Tete. wed ds ves Sole tebacsds ules aek dekoed pees 1, 027, 000 
mR 2 er re ee tt ate a oan $400, 000 
Proposed eupplomentel. 2. o.oo -.55.2 is ise ois ae scene 200, 000 
-—-—_—— 600, 000 
Specific research deferred until fiscal year 1957--....-------- 427, 000 
Fiscal year 1957: 
atest Grows $000 se os hls daw cw dct is cnssasn as he 427, 000 
Available for new research and for administration _- ~~ --------- 173, 000 


ete ONT soc Ai ceiddet's cdliiawie bunndiies 100 andeswo’s 600, 000 
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Exuarsit B.—Office of Saline Water, fiscal year 1956 


Contract funds for research and development are obligated or committed as 
follows: 


Further research, construction, and laboratory testing of 25,000-gallons- 


per-day distillation pilot plant (Hickman still) peeddede teats ....- $153, 100 

} ‘lectrodialy BN eA a Lee ce eee) 2G 2h 34, 865 
Basic research on membranes__..-.-.--------------------- Ses 
Osmotic research and cell dev elopment - : So ie ate ; 27, 500 
Testing and research on electric membrane unit - - - - - - - Se os 10, 000 
Solar Cs Sop is To he gee iON It bitdd as were in ahs as 13, 000 
Chemical additives - - - - -- au gy. 2, 200 
Contract consultant services and process evaluations_.._._.-_----_-- 16, 335 
Critical pressure Geviee.......-...---.-..----: amine ea hata 15, 000 
TOC se oac: : poe seule uxt itaa 293, 000 
Administration and coordination ____- on ie 107, 000 
Total regular 1956 appropriation - - - - - - - nec a sememserbeuictes tanh 400, 000 


Exuisit C.—Office of Saline Water, fiscal year 1956 
ANTICIPATED USE OF PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


The supplemental $200,000 requested will be applied on research and develop- 
ment essentially as follows: 


Further distillation cycle design and scale prevention_.........-_----- $35, 000 
Osmionic cell development (continuation) _................-..-.----- 50, 000 
Freezing processes (deferred since fiscal year 1955)__....._._..-.-.-.--- 60, 000 
Further research on Hickman still. .................-.-....-.-- 2. 15, 000 
Design of larger solar still (continuation) _.............-...-------_- 10, 000 
Further remem: weveree GeunObe.. <n Sb ae asin 15, 000 
Others, including exploratory research and Government testing and 
labGPGRGEy erntids sires os dE os COL ee 15, 000 


OT Fa a a le a ae a ed 200, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement to make, Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Jenxrns. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have a short statement here 
which I would like to submit for the record, if I may. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Davip 8. JENKINS, Drrector, OFrricE oF SALINE WATER, RE 
RESEARCH IN UTILIZATION OF SALINE WATER, SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST, 
FiscAL YEAR 1956 


Since the subcommittee is familiar with the current saline-water program and 
methods of operation, this statement is limited to an explanation of the expendi- 
tures which would be made from the requested supplemental appropriation of 
$200,000, together with a discussion of the need for adequate technical and adminis- 
'rative control of the expenditure of this fund for the duration of the contract 
research on which the money would be used. 

When the expanded authorization was enacted in June 1955, and was accom- 
panied by urgent requests from both Houses of the Congress that the program be 
accelerated, this was done. The regular funds for 1956 were applied to meritorious 
research rapidly. Although no deficiencies have been or will be incurred, that 
acceleration, as desired by the Congress, has now required that certain essential 
new extensions of this work be stopped. 

The very nature of research and development of all kinds requires that the 

experiment be planned carefully, then carried forward step by step so long as 

results are successful, without interruption. Continuity of personnel—that is, 

‘ontinuity of inspired scientific thought—is absolutely essential to success, par- 

ularly in the research phase. 
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The current demand for scientific personnel in the United States is approxi- 
mately four times the supply. A similar disparity exists with respect to researc} 
facilities themselves. An even greater problem arises with respect to flow of ney 
ideas. Thus when research stops for lack of funds, or any other reason, the per- 
sonnel and ideas which have been applied to the problem are lost. Usually this 
loss is permanent as the researcher must find other occupation, and quickly does, 
This loss is far more serious than a simple postponement of construction work 
would be. 

With the distressing lack of good sound ideas, the saline-water program cannot 
afford to lose even one capable and useful scientist who is on the road to what may 
be an answer to this most important problem. 

The appropriation requested is all for continuation of essential work of this 
nature. 

The contract research work to be undertaken with the supplemental appropria- 
tions of $200,000 would consist essentially of that shown in the following table: 


Anticipated use of porposed supplemental appropriation 


1. Distillation design and scale prevention (continuation) _.....--.---- $65, 000 
2. Osmionic cell development (continuation) _..___......-.---------- 50, 000 
3. Freesing processes (continuation) - .................-......-...-- 30, 000 
4. Further research on Hickman still (extension) ____..........__-___- 15, 000 
5. Design of larger solar still (continuation)__.-.._..--..------------ 10, 000 
6. Further research, reverse osmosis (extension) _...........--.---- _ 15, 000 

7. Exploratory research and Government testing and laboratory work 
(Sonsiiuation and Gatension).. 2 os... ccc ces ewe 15, 000 
Re ee a ak cow eee ce eas ECE TL. caer 200, 000 


As these anticipated expenditures form a part of the overall 2-year program 
presented to this committee recently in connection with the appropriations for 
fiscal year 1957, that 2-year program of expenditures, brought up to date, is again 
presented as follows: 


2-year program saline-water conversion 1956-57 inclusive 


| 1956 | 

—searemennantes tes eiattaans 1957 Total 

| A ppropriated|Supplemented } 

' 

ee eS ———7= — I = = = ——— ee ae | - = = 
Further development Hickman still | $153, 100 | $15, 000 | $168, 10 
Field testing Hickman still ___. ‘ ima nnd $a phiinn cn spade coat | $50, O00 50), 00) 
Development other distillation 25, 000 | 65, 000 | 142,000 | 232, 00 
| 


iotek ‘ 25, 
Membrane processes - --- 85, 400 50, 000 14, 500 | 149, 90 
Freezing processes 30,000 | 33, 000 63, 00 


Solar distillation_____--__- ee 13000 | 10,000 | 111,000 | 134,00 


Surveys of saline-water uses i | 50, 000 | 50), 000 
Others... -- ee idbecend ior are ee 16, 500 | 30,000 | 33,500} 80, 00 
| ee a ee | - — ——_ | ———_ —— =| - —=- 
Subtotal. __. deeds natant ae 293, 000 | 200,000 | 434,000 | 927, 0" 
Coordination and administration ___--- 107, 000 Jo----~soeene } 166,000, 273,00 
- — —— ajo SS Ee —|}- -_——--— 

DNR iit naricmnnsesin eee — 400, 000 | 

| 


200, 000 | 600, 000 | 1, 200,00) 


| | 





The table of proposed supplemental expenditures does not include any funds 
either for administration of the program, or for the vital coordination activity. 
The decision not to include such funds in the supplemental request was based 
on the expectation that adequate funds for admivistration would be provided fo" 
fiscal year 1957. The carefully prepared and very realistic 2-year plan includes 
funds for adequate supervision during fiscal year 1957 of this additional work 
which will only be started under these supplemental funds through late contracts 
let this fiscal year. Although the present staff is able to examine and negotiate 
those contracts during the latter 3 months of the present fiscal year, it is wholly 
inadequate to supervise the contract research together with that to be undertake! 
next fiscal year totaling $800,000. Thus, the work will be started by the presel! 
staff during the present year but considerably greater technical supervision W’! 
be absolutely essential beginning July 1956. 
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ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED FOR CONTRACT RESEARCH 


Mr. Jenkins. Since the committee is well acquainted with the 
program, my short statement refers largely to the proposed use of the 
$200,000 supplemental fund, if it is appropriated. 

When the program was expanded in 1955, and both Houses of the 
Congress urged that it be accelerated, the 1956 regular funds were 
applied to the meritorious work ahead of us as rapidly as possible. 
That acceleration necessitated the deferment of essential extensions 
of some work. 

The appropriation requested is all for continuation of essential work 
of this nature. The contract work that it is proposed be undertaken 
with a supplemental appropriation of $200,000 is shown on the second 
page of my statement, in the table. 


DISTILLATION DESIGN AND SCALE PREVENTION 


Kirst, we have the distillation design and scale prevention. 

In the beginning of the saline-water program, it was decided that, 
since there were no distillation processes which, if operating under 
clean conditions, could provide water at costs within our limits, that 
there was no reason to conduct work on scale prevention, that is, 
keeping such equipment clean. That is a great problem in all dis- 
tillation equipment. 

Recently, however, two or three processes have been worked out 
which show that if scale can be prevented, we may have water at a 
very low fraction of the original cost, and therefore we must engage 
in this scale-prevention research. 

We have in the budget for next year nearly $200,000 for that work. 
But in getting started the designs and the basic studies must precede 
that larger work. It is felt that they should go forward immediately. 


OSMIONIC CELL DEVELOPMENT 


Then the osmionic cell development has been awaiting further 
development since last fall; likewise, with the freezing process. One 
organization has had a proposal before us for several months, and 
= — that they must proceed or turn their efforts to other 
channels, 


HICKMAN STILL 


Then there is some work to be done that was not originally con- 
tracted for on the Hickman still, a little research that now has proven 
to be necessary before we can proceed much further. The work at 
Florida on reverse osmosis is ready for an extension. 

Design of a large solar still must precede the construction of the 
still, which is in the program for 1957. 


MEMBRANE PROCESS 


Then we have as the last item some exploratory research and 
Government testing and laboratory work. One of the membrane 
Processes that was under development was sent to the Bureau of 
Reclamation laboratories in Denver, and work has stated there on 
Improving that process, but we were able to allot only $10,000 out of 
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the present funds, and another $10,000 is needed yet this year for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. JenKiINS. Not quite, sir. 


SUPPLEMENTAL EXCLUDES FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION AND 
COORDINATION n 


The table of the proposed expenditures does not include any funds J 1 
either for administration of the program or for the vital activity known 
as coordination. The decision not to include such funds in the sup. 
plemental request is based upon the expectation that adequate fund 
for these two purposes would be provided for fiscal year 1957. 

Although the present staff is probably able to examine and negotiate 
the contracts that will be necessary under this $200,000 during the i ;| 
last 3 months of the present fiscal year, it can do so only by deferring ff \ 
some other work, particularly the vital coordination activity, which 
has been, I must advise, neglected some this year because of thei a 
necessity of supervising carefully the actual contract work. vl 

The present staff, is, however, entirely inadequate to supervis & ¢) 
the contract research work here requested together with that to be 
undertaken next fiscal year, for which the request is $600,000, totaling W 
$800,000 for next year. This work will just begin by the end of this ex 
fiscal year, placing the workload on the staff for next year of about Mle: 


$800,000. as 
Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 00 

me 

OBLIGATIONS TO DATE th 


Mr. Kirwan. How much of your 1956 funds have you actually 
obligated to date? 

Mr. Jenkins. To date, February 27, all but about $80,000. Thi - 
unobligated balance on January 31 was about $110,000. Of that y, 
$110,000, approximately $60,000 was for contract work, and approx- 
mately $50,000 for administration and coordination. 

Since January 31 some $30,000 of contracts have actually been let 
The funds are all either obligated or committed. 


GRANTS TO INDIVIDUALS 





Mr. Kirwan. How much of the funds requested will be used 3%) 
grants to individuals? ; 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, we have had only one grant in thi 
entire program, and that was to the University of California, the fir 
year. We have found that it is best and we get better results if tlt 
details of what is to be done are spelled out and placed in cuntrad 
form, and for that reason none of these funds are for grants. 

Mr. Kirwan. When you were before the committee here a coup! 
of weeks ago, did you tell us at any time then that you were goingt 
come in with a supplemental for some more money? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Krrwan. What? 

Mr. Jenxins. I think so. I believe that is right. 

Mr. Krrwan. You set out the budget 
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that Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kirwan (continuing). For later submittal to this committee? 
Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kirwan. And you told about it at that particular time? 
Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. 
: Mr. Kirwan. Now, the moment that the committee allows this 
money, you are going to start right in on some new work; is that it? 
| Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. We have had it ready for contracting. 
unds There are some negotiations to be handled, and that is very difficult, 
OWL to keep our records on the negotiations, but we can get it done by the 
SUD next fiscal year. 
funds RESEARCH ACCOMPLISHMENT 


rtiate Mr. Kirwan. Let me ask you this: Have you accomplished any- 
¢ thei thing at all on this? The Navy we know can take salt out of the 
ring water. They did it all during the war. It can be done. 
which But their method was too expensive, and now we are trying to find 
f thea cheaper method. Since this research has been in progress, have 
vou done anything to cut costs, or have you got any indication at all 
ervie ™ that you are making progress? 
to be Mr. Jenkins. Oh, yes, sir. I hope that we can say that we have. 
taling ## We have gone into that in considerable detail, at the time that the 
of this extension of the present authorization was made, before the various 
about legislative committees last year. I could take just as much time 
as the committee would like to go into some of that now. 

Mr. Krrwan. No. We do not want that here. But what the 
committee would like to know is this: Can you, as of today, with the 
money that we have spent on it, take the salt out of the water cheaper 
than the Navy did? 

Mr. Jenxins. Yes, sir. 

‘tually Mr. Kirwan. You have made that much stride? 

* Mr. Jenxtns. Yes, we have. 
Theil Mr. Kirwan. And you can extract that salt cheaper than the 
f thet Navy did during the w ar? 
prox Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir, by at least 2 processes that are fairly well 

along, and we have about 5 others on the books that give promise 

en let Mof doing just that. With 1 or 2 the machinery is in the laboratory 
stage. 

Mr. Kirwan. You say, then, that there are two processes as of 
today they can extract the salt cheaper than the Navy? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 


sed 9] Mr. Kirwan. All right. 
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USE OF SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Mr. Fenton. On the anticipated use of the proposed supplemental 
ippropriations, you have a page here outlining 7 different items, which 
otal up to $200,000. On scale prevention, for instance, is that work 
‘onducted by the Government or on private contract? 

Mr. Jenkins. That will be with one of the universities and with a 
private consulting organization. It is in private laboratories and 
private work. 

Mr. Fenton. In other words, we are contracting with them to 
levelop the machinery. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Let me discuss that just a moment. That particular 
research laboratory has to do, as I discussed a moment ago, with the 
scalework that is necessary next year on this one cycle that has been 
devised by Dr. W. L. Badger, of Michigan. 

Mr. Fenton. Is that one of the processes that will lower the cost? 

Mr. JENKINS. That is one which on paper and on the books shows 
that it will lower the cost a great deal. The equipment has not been 
developed yet for this purpose. 

Now, this particular money is for work preceding that actual phys- 
ical test. About $40,000 is for basic and fundamental research to 
determine the causes of scale formation: How does water cause scale 
and under what conditions of pressure, temperature, and other 
conditions? ; 

Mr. Fenton. Are you having any trouble with scaling now? 

Mr. Jenkins. With existing distillation processes everyone has 
trouble with scaling at the present time. We have not carried out 
research on scaling because up until now we have not had a distilla- 
tion process that gave promise of producing water at reasonable costs, 
even if it operated clean. Now we have one; so the problem of scale 
prevention is the first thing that we must solve. 

Now, may I go just a little further on that? The experiments work 
for next year on that subject are being designed under this money— 
none of the actual physical work will be carried out under this appro- 
priation—but the design of the equipment is to be handled with this 
money. Now, when that equipment is taken to the seashore, and it 
must be taken to the seashore to have a year’s supply of sea water, 
we will have to find some facilities on seashore for that purpose. At 
that time we may have to utilize facilities of a private organization, 
which we have been advised may be available to us, or it may be 
necessary to set the equipment on a pier someplace, some other place 
at seashore, so that we have the supply of sea water. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you think you can accelerate the program with 
this supplemental request? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. The present staff cannot handle the work, 
but the staff that is requested for next year can do so. 

Mr. Fenton. But you are not asking for any increase in staff? 

Mr. Jenkins. No. But we did for fiscal year 1957. We have been 
building up to that staff at the present time. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Krrwan. All right, sir. 
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Bureau or LAND MANAGEMENT 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD WOOZLEY, DIRECTOR 
DEPUE FALCK, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


JAMES P. BEIRNE, BUDGET AND FINANCE OFFICER 


W. L. SHAFER, VALUATION ENGINEER 


WALTER H. HORNING, FORESTRY STAFF OFFICER 


ALAN RICHARDS, BUDGET OFFICER 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDs AND Resources, BuREAU or LAND MANAGEMENT 


Program and Financing 








| 






































Presently Revised esti- 
| available | mate Difference 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | | 

1. Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources- --------- $3, 375, 000 $3, 775, 000 | +$400, 000 
2. Management of grazing lands. ............................] 1, 800, 800 Ee aee |-...-....-. 
S; es cate shad Seen iskben uedukcua sannadandotenanete 2, 708, 800 | 3, 128, 800 | +420, 000 
4. COG Ny 5 Sas ssiideccacasccenccics situtwilaceamod 1, 544, 800 1, 594, 800 | +50, 000 
5. Soil and moisture conservation.....:-..............-...--. 2, 758, 500 | FE ciimancine sn 
6. Squaw Butte experiment station. -_-...............-------- 39, 400 | 39, 400 ee ee 
7 8 copeseaaneana 210, 000 | 390, 000 +180, 000 
8. Maintenance of physical facilities. _..............--.-.---- 50, 000 50, 000 Jrnveeceeeeo=e- 
9. Maintenance of access roads._._............-.-----.------- ss 35, 000 | GE iasdaccctcdcces 
10. Weed control..................---- Devindshdicsaceannencakes 708, 100 | 708, 100 | eat 
15 ci acudcdusicsckadabseninanene | 1, 051, 300 | 1, 101, 300 | +50, 000 

} 

PIS cto ccet bar taseecsschoewsamuisseewene 14, 281, 700 15, 381, 700 | +1, 100, 000 
simian I gd cen cemeus | 13,700,000 | 14,800,000 | +1, 100, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases------..-.-------- | 581, 700 | S61, 700 |............-. 

Obligations by objects 
| p ly | Revised 
‘ ’ . resently | eviset . 
Object classification | available | estimate | Difference 

ca - a Br 
rota] number of permanent positions_---......-.-.----------- | 1, 574 | 1, 969 | +395 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions.-_........-----.---- | 241 | 274 | +33 
Average number of all employees. --..-.-..-...----------------- 1,600 | 1, 733 +133 
Number of employees at end of year_.-.------- i atteeates aaa 1, 798 | 2, 208 +410 

Personal service obligations: | 
I ee enemas ecstnemuses | $7, 262, 449 7, 741, 639 +$479, 190 
Positions other than permanent........................... 725, 627 | 762, 437 +36, 810 
Regular pay above 52-week base... .......---------------- 30, 275 | EE Es tae edecihln sd 
RII SIE RING TIN eo ono seks powccdewncocenns 174, 414 | 175, 714 +1, 300 
Other payments for personal services--.......-------.-- ---| 162, 300 | 261, 300 | +99, 000 
Total personal service obligations _.......-.--.--..-----.- 8, 355, 065 | 8, 971, 365 | +616, 300 
SS =——————————aa——SS=[_—— — 
00 ORRIN us sth acter satettissont cave cowenn 8, 355,065 | 8, 971, 365 | +616, 300 
OI a Retention da dint ahaa aie 847, 900 | 904, 200 +56, 300 
OS I no on oo ce cc ccc cmacecscces | 129, 300 | 138, 200 | +8, 900 
04 ComRMRIMBIOOEIOR GOP VIOOB 6 occ nin cce i cccnse--. ncn cenenses 164, 600 167, 300 +2, 700 
eee 137,100 | 140, 100 +3, 000 
6 Printios gum peproametem...................<....<....-.-- 95, 100 | 97, 600 +2, 500 
07 OGien Cees DEN VINOD. 8. ec encccwnecans! 2, 600, 000 | 2, 851, 000 | +251, 000 

Services performed by other agencies | 76, 300 | CS 

6 Supplies antl materials......5.................... 1, 060, 550 | 1, 116, 950 +55, 500 
OD SRR te i sewawanasene 402, 500 | 5038, 000 | +100, 500 
1G SAE SEIN icon tei ic inn nacd decseoseeweswesens | 388, 600 | ea 
TE» a inl inehete 29,7 33, 000 | +3, 300 

lil clas | 14,286,715 | 15,386,715 | +1, 100, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence - ----------------- 5,015 | 9 G3S.. | .22-.-4------- 

TIES ike ccd ticetiicdescccadvenescaceeis | 14,281,700 , 15, 381, 700 





} 
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Average salaries and grades 





General schedule grades: 
I i ied etn bn whi aeleeeiee des 
Average grade 
Ungraded positions: 


Average salary - Scioe = anna sGe ae 


| 


CONSTRUCTION, 


Actual, 1954 


Program and financing 








Actual, 1955 | Revised esti- 


$4, 782 
G8s-7.1 
$4, 364 


BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


mate, 1956 





$5, 083 
GS8-7.1 
$4, 395 





























| Presently | Revised si 
| available | estimate Differer 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES | 
I a a $2, 873, 973 | $4, 282, 973 +81, 409, OK 
ee ee en ce eee 40, 057 40, 057 |_._-- 
7 
ee I a he oe eet 2, 914, 030 | 4, 323, 030 +1, 409, 00 
| | 
FINANCING 
Unobligated balance brought forward--_--___----- ei ares —1, 033, 730 | —1, 033, 730 |.....-- 
Unobligated balance carried forward_...............--.--.---- +419, 700 | +1, 010, 700 +591, 000 
UN ee ako onan ns | 2,300,000 | 4, 300,000 | +2, 000, 0% 
| 
Obligations by objects 
3 peer 
i ee ace Presently Revised es-| pie... 
Object classification avaiiable timate Differencs 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
| 
Total number of permanent positions__.............-..------- G Ot ewe a 
Full time equivalent of all other positions..................--- 1 6 
Average number of all employees-_--_.........--.-....--....-- 9 | 15 | > 
Number of employees at end of year___......--.....--------.- 10 17 +7 
01 Personal services: 
Se Re ncamnbebinbekunleanaeel $44, 125 | Fk PE a ee 
Positions other than perm: RM Pees ech a 5,000 | 25, 000 +$20, 00 
Regular pay above 52-week base_-_............-..----- 225 | 225 Eo aiman 
Total personal services...............-....--...-..-- 49, 350 69, 350 | +20, 000 
A i bane sietonminniien 7, 500 | 17, 500 +10, 000 
Oe! ST ERSE OE SEIS. concn cnmandénunsdneskaasaneessene 500 | 1, 500 +1, 000 
ee ee ee eee | 1, 250 2, 250 +1, 000 
C5 - es re oe ge knbecscacsececkssse 400 1, 400 | +1, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction............................ — 100 | 1, 100 +1, 000 
ee EE ee eee 28, 399 | 133, 399 +105, 000 
a ears inniee ern btwn 4,057 | 14, 557 +10, 500 
09 Equipment. ‘ Peas wnekee seas 4, 500 4, 500 De dpe wee 
10 Laas end etractaies. ....-...-...-.----- oes ile anes -| 70, 595 249, 595 +179, 000 
Ry ns SD nn ne on. Sextcccticeccaks a 250 750 | 4-500 
Total, Bureau of Land Management.-_-_-_-_--.--.--------- 166, 901 495,901 | +329, 000 
ALLOCATION TO RUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF | oe i ra ret TO " 
COMMERCE 
Total number of permanent positions So 40 40 |. - 
Full time equivalent of all other positions 33 58 | +2 
Average number of all employees. 64 &Y +2) 
Number of employees at end of year- - 50 75 | +h 
01 Personal services: cs x i 
Permanent positions-_--- $139, 000 $139, 000 PUsi 
Positions other than perm: anent_. 113, 000 213, 000 4+$100), OO 
Regular pay above 52-week base - - 500 500 |. 
Payment above basic rates_- 7, 500 i 500 | 
Total personal services----------- 260, 000 360, 000 | +10), 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





Presently Revised es- 





























Object classification available timate Difference 
—— neice ii eens inst asian 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 
Ses. COMMERCE—continued 
OT Ta tattle ain piaibed cia sonigeth tien Gian megoaeainaiinceiaes | $30, 000 $50, 000 +$20, 000 
03 Transportation of things---..........--- sebaundiabaneate 600 1, 600 +1, 000 
04% Communication services. -_................---- stig aegitte dete 200 | 1, 200 +1, 000 
059 Rents and utility services... ............-,-..---...+-.--.- 15, 000 | 20, 000 +5, 000 
Wey Uk. ee ree 1, 000 2, 000 +1, 000 
O70 ORE ST TINE wo ccc en ecececcesccscetagaces- 200, 000 240, 000 +40, 000 
OB) SETIEND Giles 6 orca iworaweeuenascnewsedébuaswe 30, 000 40, 000 +10, 000 
(0) Ri ReeatieracanssAcdescdnceandaewsccducsqnacaduges Se guihieael 2, 000 +2, 000 
10. LsGts Ge IG onic cnwesecwascccnsceswensssnancases 2, 210, 329 3, 110, 329 +900, 000 
Total, Bureau of Public Roads_..............-.-.-....-. } 2, 747, 129 3,827,129 | +1, 080, 000 
i | 2,914,030 | 4,323,030 | +41, 409, 000 
Average salary and grades 
Revised 
1954 actual | 1955 actual | 956 octimate 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 

General schedule grades: 
ee $5, 018 $5, 062 $5, 465 
A Vere GOES s . cewi ddd 1 csc GS-8.0 Gs- 8.4 _GS- 8.4 

ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS DEPARTMENT OF ; ioeeeet 
COMMERCE 

Genera! schedule grades: 
ak cane wee ehaedh ema kids $3, 899 $5, 166 $5, 584 
Average salary - i Negudyereacsyeess GS-5.8 GS-7.6 | GS-7.6 
Ungraded positions: Av erage salary. piretadcwuidniad in dius $3, 889 $4, 295 $4, 488 





\IANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
Access Roaps 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record the budget requests 
reflected on page 26 of House Document No. 330 and the justifica- 
tions submitted by the Bureau of Land Management. 


(H. Doc. 330) 


‘‘MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 


“For an additional amount for 
$1,681,700.” 


‘Management of lands and _ resources’ 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to provide for processing 


the increasing backlog of applications for lease or purchase of public lands and 
mineral rights, acceleration of timber sales by 65 million board-feet, fire suppres- 
sion costs, administration of two new laws relating to mining claims (Public 
Laws 167 and 359, 84th Cong.), and for the cost of pay increases granted by the 
act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). Of the total estimate, $581,700 is for pay 
increases, 
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JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Management of lands and resources 








Request for 3 months from Apr. 1, 1956__.......----..-.-...---. $1, 681, 700 
Appropriation to date, fiscal year 1956 !___.__...._-....-.--.----- 14, 281, 700 
a RI, DIR, IL > Is endear cents neni sa tabiinidiairatl ans elias 8, 455, 852 
eens 60 2700. Bl, SOU6......... 2205 oc cmnsine eS UUEdiows 6, 118, 916 
Budget estate next fiscal year............- 2.220222 cee weee 18, 778, 000 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation_.__.___-_....-.------ 1, 600 

Number involved, this estimate. _...._.........--.......... 395 

Actual employment Dec. 31, 1955__......-.---.-.-.-....--. 1, 619 


1 Includes $581,700 pay supplemental request. 
PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Additional funds are requested in order to provide for the costs of suppressing 
fires on or threatening public lands; to administer legislation enacted in the first 
session of this Congress; to provide an accelerated sales program in order to place 
on the market an increased volume of timber to meet a critical condition in the 
Pacific Northwest; to reduce the backlog of cases pending in the land offices; and 
to meet the cost of pay increases under the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 

Funds presently available are not sufficient to provide the facilities necessary 
to meet the demands of the public and of industry for the resources administered 
by the Bureau of Land Management. 

The cost of fighting fires, while less than in recent years, nevertheless is almost 
double the amount originally appropriated. 

Legislation designed to permit proper corservation and management of surface 
resources was enacted during the first session of this Congress (Public Laws 167 
and 359). Funds to implement this legislation have not been previously requested 


1. Lease and disposal of land and mineral resources 


Presently 











: : Increase Revised 

— requested estimate 
x  ieeasieiesies itl Ata aacaie aad ames: 

| | | 

(a) Adjudication of applications ----.........-..-.......-..... | ~$2, 100,000 | $182, 400 $2, 282, 400 
(6) Field examination and classification ‘ 870, 000 | 217, 600 | 1, 087, 6 
(c) Records improvement..................-.-.. -| OY ae | 405, 00 
3, 775, 000 


A supplemental appropriation is requested for two purposes: (1) To provide 
additional personnel to attack the mounting backlog of cases requiring adjudica- 
tion and (2) to begin the job imposed upon the Bureau by Public Laws 167 and 
359, 84th Congress. 


Reduction of backlog 

In spite of the increases in personnel provided in the appropriations for 1955 
and 1956, the number of unclosed cases continues to increase. On November 3! 
there were 88,698 unclosed cases in the Bureau compared with 85,302 on July |. 
Although 43,489 (an average of 8,698 per month) were closed during the period, 
46,885 new or reactivated cases were received. This volume of business arises 
solely from demands by the public over which the Bureau has no control and 
centers largely in small tract applications in Nevada and California, and mineral 
leasing in California, Colorado, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming. 

A supplemental appropriation for 1956 allowed $250,000 for this purpose, but 
our request was limited to the amount it was believed would be sufficient to em- 
ploy all the qualified persons who could be located. However, it is possible to 
get additional employees and this action should be taken at once. With these 
additional funds, the Bureau can close an additional 11,000 cases and increas 
receipts by $1.5 million. The backlog of cases at the end of the fiscal year thet 
would be 79,000 instead of 90,000 as previously estimated and will permit the 
first deduction in several years in the backlog. 
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The following table compares the results if this request is granted with the 
present program: 





Unclosed 
Cases closed | cases June 
30 





ah i Nl RS retrial ane nina 51,175 40, 827 
Se readin cgeccsruhiratncebbsagsiasscacabereineisgscrtossenee! 55, 901 | 30, 679 
idkdete cn deed rcen dan ntddatescibcascecdcccbeteienteicennsdebeunenson } 60, 169 | 37,774 
Bs ick cb iad eek ne eed Cede RRS NES a RRES DUR eddceecundenninéateancnsdbaneigneenes 64, 272 | 41, 089 
Is eee ilint ens oid Gihephesunabeeeiuss anceetehhibeaeniubat apne ners = > 58, po 
DE Wehiaubb bead eiwhseadavbelbtednenddbinbescnknndtwntacewkeeud nian 327 | 85, 302 
Seen IE 0... Ah Biss. seuaathinantabieaaauciowssuweastesbiniensl 150, 000 | 90, 000 
ee a oceciracdte aca cacstenajaith bitchin mniteniainbiiiiin iis deininiiaiteaianitlignimeieiaat 161, 000 | 79, 900 


1 Estimated. 


Public Law 167 


This act, known as the Multiple Surface Development Act, provides for the 
Government to regain control of surface resources on claims filed before July 23, 
1955, in excess of those required for a valid mining operation. On such claims 
the control vests in the locator. 

Under this law it will be possible for the Government to regain control of the 
surface for the proper administration of such lands, as well as the surrounding 
federally owned lands, and to dispose of vegetative resources in accordance with 
sound management practices. Examination of mining claims in national forests 
will be done by the Forest Service while the Bureau of Land Management will 
examine those on public-domain lands. This Bureau, however, is required by 
law to serve or publish all notices of adverse action and to conduct all hearings. 

The total volume of claims inspected during the current fiseal vear by the 
Forest Service is expected to amount to about 9,800, resulting in 2,300 protests 
and 700 hearings. This represents about one-twenty-fifth of the estimated work- 
load of 200,000 claims on national forests which is expected will require 
examination. 

On public-domain lands the number of claims will far exceed this number, though 
because of the lower surface values it is not anticipated that the Bureau will take 
action on all. However, it is believed that the total volume of actions to be taken 
by this Bureau on its own lands will exceed those on national forests. 

Work has already gotten underway by the Forest Service and they have 
indicated that they are ready to transmit the first group of notices for publication 
to this Bureau which is not staffed to handle this work. Preliminary estimates 
from the Forest Service indicate that at least 60 hearings are to be expected from 
the first group of notices. 

Under the law, if a person served by registered notice or publication does not 
answer within 150 days the Government obtains control of the surface. If, 
however, he does answer and protests the Government’s action a hearing is set. 
If the Bureau is not to become a bottleneck because of failure to take prompt 
action where hearings are required, immediate recruitment of the necessary hear- 
ings examiners, evaluation engineers and land office personnel should get underway. 

The sum of $200,000 is requested to take initial action under this law. 


Public Law 359 


This is known as the Mining Claims Rights Restoration Act of 1955, and 
provides for mining locations on power-site withdrawals. Approximately 7.25 
million acres are involved, almost half of which are on Forest Service lands. 
The Bureau of Land Management will make many of the necessary field examina- 
tions, publish the adverse notices and conduct the hearings. On sites withdrawn 
from the public domain, the Bureau also will conduct the necessary field examina- 
tions. The time element in this law is of importance, since a notice of adverse 
action must be given within 60 days after the date of filing of location notice in 
the land office. 

_ Provision must be made to police operations where the permit requires restora- 
tion of the surface or to proceed against the performance bond if the operator 
fails to comply with the requirements. 

The first filings under this law have been made on national forest lands and have 
been referred to the Forest Service. The sum of $50,000 is requested to permit 
initial staffing so as to make the necessary field examinations and conduct all 
required hearings so as not to unduly delay any planned mining operations. 
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3. Forestry 























phe e of Increase Revised 

1956 requested | estimate 
SUR RENIN ones ete te eee eee cee | $1, 444, 400 $320,000 | $1, 764, 400 
PE SIIB iso ews cnecnenunwke sp ile Nici a sid ata whtsiicainad aaa 1, 264, 400 | 100, 000 | 1, 364, 400 
eae 2, 708, 800 | 420,000} 3, 128, 80 

(1) O. and C. lands: ce yi 1 7 s 
5 IIE iis cess cesminbircessanoeween 959, 400 250, 000 1, 209, 400 
(b) Forest protection._.......--- RE ON Pes 420, 000 35, 000 455, 000 
Lee SEI ican ensnonn wha cunsekanikiioencs ie | 65, 000 35, 000 100, 000 





erence cess orca ee eeee Seo 1, 444, 400 320, 000 1, 764, 400) 


The timber industry ef the State of Oregon is entering a period of economic 
crises. Private timber stands are reaching depletion and the resultant shortages 
of timber supplies are seriously affecting many operators. The near exhaustion 
of private timber sources has resulted in the industry becoming more dependent 
upon Government timber to sustain their operations. 

While large owners are following tree farm methods, regulating their cut, and 
stabilizing production by combining the harvesting of timber on their own lands 
with purchase of Federal timber, a very large segment of the industry is dependent 
upon purchases from private ownership or of Government timber. With the 
almost total depletion of independent, privately owned timber stands, the situa- 
tion has become so critical that the State development commission, county courts, 
and the Governor’s office have actively appealed for and supported an accelerated 
forest management program. 

Testimony given by representatives of the timber industry at the recent con- 
gressional hearings revealed that the industry is seriously concerned because of 
shortages of timber and is extremely anxious that all possible action be taken to 
relieve the situation. 

The Bureau of Land Management is requesting supplemental funds to im- 
mediately accelerate forest Management activities. Forest inventory work has 
proceeded during the past several years at a modest rate and reforestation and 
rehabilitation work has been inadequate to keep pace with areas going out of 
production. A properly balanced forest management program is now, more than 
ever, extremely urgent. 


Forest management, $250,000 


(a) Forest inventory.—The requested supplemental funds will enabie the Bureau 
to accelerate the forest inventory program. At the past rate of progress, it would 
require until 1960 to complete the program. The program should be expedited 
immediately and scheduled for completion within 3 years. 

Current forest inventory data are necessary in order to recompute the annual 
allowable cut. Most of the present allowable cut is based on inventory data 
collected in the thirties and early forties and which is now obsolete and inadequate. 
From current reinventories completed on approximately 25 percent of the area, 
it is indicated that the annual allowable cut may be substantially raised. By 
completing the reinventory as early as possible, the Bureau will be able to deter- 
mine the greatest sustained yield allowable cut possible. Strong demands for 
timber evidenced by high competitive interest makes it highly advantageous to 
offer for sale as large a volume as possible as even low quality timber command 
high prices. 

The reinventory data are also necessary to the development of well-rounded 
management plans. Current needs are to prepare management and timber 
development plans based on the new inventory data. This includes preparation 
and maintenance of adequate forest type maps, records, etc., such as the timber 
management atlases, and the data are essential to orderly plans for planting, 
seeding, brush and weed control, hazard reduction and related types of work. _ 

This estimate will provide for employment of additional personnel for collecting 
and compiling field data, for map production, and for contracting aerial surveys. 

(b) Timber sales.—The supplemental funds requested will provide for increasing 
fiscal year 1956 sales by 50 million board feet. The additional timber offered 
will include all types of salvage sales such as relogging, thinning and sanitation 
cuttings taken from material not ordinarily recovered and not chargeable against 
the allowable cut. 
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Fiscal year 1956: 
Volume to be offered under regular fiscal year 1956 appropria- 


tlome Goud Hoehed Fe00) ok ck ee 650, 000 
Additional volume to be offered (thousand board feet) __._____- 50, 000 
Estimated additional sales price______......_---..---------- $1, 400, 000 
Estimated additional collections, fiscal year 1956__._...._..-.- $350, 000 


Forest protection, $35,000 


Protection of the forest resources against fire is a fundamental requirement for 
complete resource management. The additional funds will be used for extra 
protection of high hazard areas and for hazard reduction (snag falling). As an 
accelerated sales program progresses, additional areas require high hazard 
protection, 

Snag falling as a fire prevention measure is urgently needed to remove a fire 
hazard which endangers adjacent or nearby stands of valuable timber. It is 
required in old burns which have occurred along roads and in areas which cannot 
be treated through timber salvage, but which are intermingled with lands of 
other ownerships. The Bureau needs to speed up this particular protection 
job in order to clear its lands of hazards that endanger lands already cleared by 
private owners. 


Forest development, $35,000 


Based on the admittedly antiquated inventory information, it is estimated that 
more than 170,000 acres of O. and C. and Coos Bay Wagon Road land, primarily 
suited to the growing of timber crops are unproductive and in need of rehabilita- 
tion and reforestation. An optimum program would provide complete restocking 
of the nonproductive area over a 10-year period plus keeping current with new 
acreages as they go out of production. A certain portion of this activity, es- 
pecially on the new areas, can be covered under timber sale contract provisions, 
but the present backlog of denuded areas plus a portion of the acreages added 
each year can only be financed through appropriations. Spread over a 10-year 
period, it would require rehabilitation work on an average of 20,000 acres per 
vear to restock the present denuded areas. In addition, approximately 12,000 
new acres per year not reforested under timber sale contracts would require 
restocking. 

The additional funds request provides for the following: 


Aerial seeding 1,300 acres ($10 per acre)_........--------.------ $13, 000 
A a a leh oan ania abd 20, 000 
aa ie sn tteiata hb piaten 2, 000 

a a alae le lala atin 35, 000 


Other lands, $100,000 


This request is presented for the implementation of a twofold program on the 
public domain forest lands administered by the Bureau. The moneys requested 
will be used primarily for staffing-up and organizing of (1) expanded timber sale 
and management program, and (2) a program designed to implement the act of 
July 23, 1955, whereby the United States may gain the right to utilize the timber 
and other surface resources on unpatented mining claims. These programs will 
carry on into fiscal year 1957, and it is essential that funds be made available prior 
to the beginning of the spring and summer field season in order to recruit person- 
nel when they are first available and to fully utilize the increased manpower as- 
signed to this work for the entire field season. 

lhe need and extent of two programs are outlined below: 

(1) Accelerated timber sales and management.—The responsibilities of the Bureau 
for management of the natural resources on the public domain include the prepara- 
tion and sale of overmature and mature sawtimber at a rate approximately equal 
to the productive capacity of these lands. The demand for forest products on 
these lands by the lumber industry has increased tremendously during the past 
several years and especially during the past year. At the present program level 
the Bureau has been able to offer less than 25 percent of the allowable cut on 
public domain forest and woodlands. At this time the Bureau has on file over 650 
applications from the lumber industry to put tracts of timber on the market; over 
a year’s backlog. The increase requested is directed in part toward reducing the 
imbalance which now exists between the utilization of public domain forest re- 
‘sources and the productivity of the land. It is also directed toward the improve- 
nent of the quality of forest management on these lands. Forestry today con- 
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demns undercutting of the productive capacity of the land just as strongly as 
it donemns overcutting. Both are wasteful. This estimate will permit the 
Bureau to make an additional 15 million board-feet available to the market. 
increasing receipts by $150,000 to a total of $1,900,000. 

(2) Administration of Public Law 167 (act of July 23, 1955).—The passage of 
Public Law 167 will go far toward correcting abuses of the United States mining 
laws. Of utmost importance is a program to clear the rights of the United States 
to manage and dispose of the vegetative and other surface resources on unpatented 
mining claims which were located prior to the approval of the act. We estimate 
that at least 100,000 claims located on public domain lands contain forest products 
of value to the lumbe ‘r industry and to local residents. Until the surface rights 
of the Government are established through the proceedings provided for by the 
law, it will not be possible to make full use of the products. The proposed 
increase includes funds for the initiation of this program so that dependent 
industries may be provided with more adequate supplies of raw materials. 

Foresters will be required to indicate areas for examination, place those areas 
under sound management, and maintain records to permit mining locators at 
future times to receive timber in volume and quality equal to that removed from 
their claims. Examination of mining claims is expected to reveal numerous Cases 
of trespass which will be followed up. The returns from this phase of admin- 
istering the act will be many times the cost, both in amounts collected and the 
protection afforded our national resources. 


4. Cadastral surveys 
Presently available, 1956_ -_---- dale re cack oe $1, 544, 800 
ineremne renuenuea Sos oo aa, Sage aa tases : 50, 000 
Revised estimate -_.. 1, 594, 800 


The additional programs outlined in the foregoing discussion on land, minerals, 
and forestry will require expanded activity in cadastral surveys. In order t 
afford proper basis for the expanded program. of timber inventories and timber 
sales, the cadastral survey and resurvey of the boundaries of the sale area will be 
required; in many instances this will necessitate subdivision-of-section surveys 
in order to be certain that all of the merchantable timber in a given sale tract is 
included. The program for management of the timber on the O. and C, lands i: 
mestern Oregon has been retarded by lack of surveys to define the boundaries of 
the Federal lands and for settlement of trespass cases. 

A new requirement for determination of the authority to administer the surfac 
of mineral claims filed prior to July 23, 1955, is contained in the Multiple Surface 
Development Act, Public Law 167. These claims are located throughout thi 
mountainous areas of the Western States, many being located in unsurveyed areas 
or in surveyed areas with a scattering of patented lands. It will be necessary to 
ascertain whether the claims are located on private or public lands before final 
actions contemplated by Public Law 167 can be carried out. The identificatio: 
of the claims will be required, together with the necessary segregation surveys 
and plats. This work is of prime importance in resolving the problems in the 
areas of major conflict. 

In order to carry out the cadastral survey requirements in the expanded forestry 
activity and the mining claim work under Public Law 167, four additional survey) 
parties, each headed by a competent cadastral engineer, will be required in the 
field. This additional employment will be initiated during the fiscal year 1956 
and will carry over through the 1957 program. 


Fire suppression 
Presently available, 1956_......__-_---- 3 
Anowonee wonuested.. occa 5 ol bos ccs wei “ 
Revised estimate _ - -_-- WER 


AA. Bite __ $210, 000 
Ls 13223888 Oe 
390, 000 


This supplemental estimate is for the purpose of reimbursing the ‘Management 
of lands and resources”’ appropriation for the cost of fire suppression on range and 
forest lands in excess of the $210,000 appropriated for that purpose, and to prov ide 
funds for the anticipated cost of fire suppression in the spring of 1956. It Is 
understood that the amount appropriated in the regular appropriation bill for 
fire suppression is a token amount and that it will be supplemented with sufficien' 
funds to meet the actual cost. 

This estimate covers fire fighting expenses of $285,689 from July 1, 1955, to 
December 31, 1955, and provides $104,000 for the remainder of the year. 
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The following tables show the cost of fire suppression during the past 5 years: 


r - Suppression 
—_— of Acres burned cost fiscal 
year 
Calendar year: 

1951__- : : 7 4 906 344, 542 $249, 581 
1062....... ea ‘ inne ‘ : 761 168, 024 414, 473 
1953_. = ; ais a iz : 886 574, 000 376, 396 
1954..... aware eens a ne 4 . 852 1, 200, 000 438, 461 
1955 ei naa ‘i ‘ cae Rin bones 580 93, 582 §22, 118 
§-year average. .......... sabaatetese oe eas ‘ ak 400, 205 


Cost of fire suppression for the last half of the fiscal year, during the past 
5 years has been as follows: 
Last half of 


Fiscal year: year 
Les es les be yes ag snbe ; $71, 336 
aed Acs —" , . ‘ 1. 49, 991 
1953 4 j ae ee ‘ 188, 026 
1954 ‘ 115, 722 
1955 as ; ; ao ae, : 50, 483 


5-year average ‘ 95, 111 


11. General administration 


Presently available, 1956 5 its ‘ux Zohn $1, 051, 300 
Increase requested : ih alla honds boner 50, 000 
Revised estimate :  wanlee ‘ : 1, 101, 300 


This request is required to permit staffing to meet the additional workload for 
the current fiscal year and.to prepare for the enlarged program approved in the 
budget estimates of fiseal year 1957. 

It is the function of this activity to provide services to the technical activities 
of the Bureau, including employment of additional personnel, increased pavrolling 
and other vouchering, and procurement of supplies and equipment. The 1957 
program is based on hiring approximately 300 additional employees which, with 
funds provided by this supplemental estimate, will begin in the latter part of 
fiscal year 1956; and this will cause a workload that cannot be met with the present 
staff. Persons familiar with civil-service requirements and procedures must be 
employed before the Bureau can activate an enlarged recruitment program, which 
must be well underway before the close of the college vear if it is to produce 
results. 

If the expanded technical programs are to be fully effective, the facilitating 
services must be adequately staffed, and it is incumbent upon the Bureau to be 
in a position to provide such services as the demands require. Failure to handle 
these requirements of the technical divisions would defeat the purpose of the 
appropriation. 

JUSTIFICATION 


Proposed supplemental due to pay increases, $581,700 

Increased salary costs due to the enactment of Public Law 94 are estimated to 
amount to $600,000. Of this amount, it is proposed to absorb $18,300, leaving 
$581,700 for which an appropriation is requested. 

The Bureau has been laboring under the handicap of a tremendous backlog of 
work, and all available funds have been used in an effort to correct the situation. 
Despite all efforts, the workload continues to mount. In addition, legislation 
enacted during the first session of this Congress imposed an additional workload 
i the Bureau, making it impossible to absorb any further part of the pay costs. 
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Construction, Bureau of Land Management 





Request (for 3 months from Apr. 1, 1956)__.._.-.__..________.- 1 $2, 000, 000 
Appropriation to date (fiscal year 1956)___.___....._-_________- 2 3, 333, 730 
oo Ne eee eee 1, 189, 799 
SEIN BO BOGE NG og cae ewe cdwn ceed usin Sa ue - 8,096, 253 
Budget estimate next fiscal year_..................-..-----.... 4, 500, 000 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation.__._..._...___.____-- 73 

Number involved this estimate (temporary) _....._._.._____- 95 

Actual employment Dec. 31, 1955. _-....-...-----...__-_.. 54 


1 To remain available until expended. 
2 Includes a carryover balance of $1,033,750. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The additional sum is requested in order to permit acceleration of the access- 
road program in the O. and C. area of western Oregon where the demand for 
timber has reached an all-time high. These funds will be reimbursed in their 
entirety to the Government from the counties’ share of receipts of timber sales, 
eeeeenay the roads will be obtained by the Government without cost to 
itself, 

1. Construction of access roads 


NON INN TN cise st cs crs emcee oncim isdn dt cance ov Es $2, 300, 000 
RI IRD sed) Sloe a oe a ae 2, 000, 000 
REVERE ORION 6 os oo oe Ob ears be a aaa bec ndancosmeue 4, 300, 000 


This supplemental appropriation is requested in order to market damaged and 
overage timber which otherwise would be inaccessible. This program should be 
pushed to the limit. Under existing law the O. and C. counties receive 50 per- 
cent of the receipts from timber sales plus the difference between another 25 
percent and amounts appropriated for road construction and maintenance. 

Realizing the imperative need for roads, the Association of O. and C. Counties, 
as well as the lumber industry, strongly urged an increased appropriation even 
though this would mean a decrease in the amount to be paid to them. 

Accelerating this program has three definite advantages to the Federal Govern- 
ment: 

(1) The program does not cost the Federal Government one cent. It acquires, 
without cost to the Treasury, a valuable asset in the road system—an asset that 
will aid in producing millions of dollars of revenue for years to come. 

(2) Expenditure of several million dollars is leveled off over a period of several 
years. This reduces the amount of borrowing by the Treasury and the interest 
payments on the borrowings. Under the law the entire 75 percent must be ap- 
propriated by the Congress if not required for Treasury reimbursement, 50 per- 
cent of which is paid during the first quarter of the fiscal year to the counties plus 
the balance of the 25 percent. If the.entire 25 percent were appropriated for roads 
a goodly portion would not be paid until the roads are completed. 

(3) The road system is needed—and needed quickly if the O. and C. timber 
stands are to be properly managed and overcutting similar to what has taken place 
on private lands is to be avoided. 

With the additional funds thus made available it is planned to accelerate 
construction during the current fiscal year by advancing a portion of the program 
originally planned for 1957. 

Based upon actual receipts of $9.6 million through December 31, 1955, esti- 
mated receipts for fiscal year 1956 and the relation to the access-road program are 


as follows: 1956 

Estimated receipts based on accelerated programs_ -----_-------- $18, 000, 000 
Amount which could be appropriated for road construction _ - ----- 4, 500, 000 
Presently appropriated or authorized !__...._..--.---...-------- 2, 295, 000 
ele oe aceiats He we wae hes 2, 000, 000 
Estimated balance in excess of appropriations requested - --------- 205, 000 


1 Includes $35,000 for maintenance of roads, 
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1956 including 
1956 budget | supplemental 
request request 
Details of the program: 

Unobligated balance brought forward....................-.-----..------- $1, 033, 673 | $1, 033, 673 
SOI lea eaters ale Sc ees SE 2, 260, 000 | 2, 260, 000 
es ae cag cea oak ean sheaths mina mde eel uel mecicadad 2, 000, 000 
FC it a cia ne Rae ca a a eee a tee 3, 293, 673 5, 293, 673 

Bureau of Public Roads Bee 
Ne Alet Guiauh seg dicka en Winco nuk skate ntabdice dcawaeubawaae 224, 000 404, 000 
Cah Gr etlid dana botecncs icckouein db cbecbaatiheadbosandaake: 2, 523, 129 3, 423, 129 


Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, supervision, and reconnaisance...................---.----- 
Rights-of-way ard road purchases... ...... ...- ecencaceccecccccccccccce 


Unobligated balance 


Ps hh od hinds da eardcesnns dna ntncbacisasadndsnoentenes 
Detail of surveys and construction: 
1. Surveys (Bureau of Public Roads): 

ee a ee eee fees ee eee 
Cow Creek Rd. (additional needed to complete) 
Camp Creek (Loon Lake) Rd., 15 miles_......__.............-_..- 
Cherry-Brummett Creeks Rd., section B, 11 miles 
Middie Creek Rd., 11 miles 
Twin Sisters Rd., 3 miles 
Spencer Creek Rd., ccs I Bet ee oe 
West Fork Cow Creek Rd., 12 miles 
Canton Creek, section A, 4.5 miles 
Rock Creek ia., 


ee ee 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads, surveys 


2. Construction: 
Spencer Oreek, 3.7 miles, grading................................- 
Quartsville low level, 11.6 miles, surfacing.-..........-...-....---- 
Smith River, section B, 8.9 miles, surfacing..........._..._._____- 
West Fork Smith River, 4.5 miles, surfacing 
Twin Sisters, 20.7 miles, surfacing 
Esmond Creek, 6 miles, surfacing 
Middle Creek, rr miles, I dite Reding alls ddew cctmigiaiintare doe 
Camp Creek, 15 miles, grading and bridge 
Siuslaw River, 12 miles, I i ae hes cocoa sce ekecancced’s 
Cow Creek, 14 miles, grading and clearing 
Smith River I ele ee ei i Rd hu 
“ae -Middle Creek system (Middle Creek) section 

gradin 
Twin Sisters, section B, 8 miles, grading 


Total, construction 


2, 747, 129 


81, 844 
45, 000 
| 126, 844 
419, 700 








30, 000 
| 24, 000 


35, 000 


11: 3, 000 
193, 000 





| 3,293, 673 | 


50, 000 | 
33, 000 | 





3, 827, 129 








231, 844 
224, 000 


455, 844 
1, 010, 700 
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5, 293, 673 


30, 000 
24, 000 
50, 000 
33, 000 
35, 000 

9, 000 
3, 000 
40, 000 
10, 000 
37, 000 
25, 000 
18, 000 
15, 000 
15, 000 
40, 000 
20, 000 


404, 000 





232, 000 
164, 000 
207, 129 
113, 000 
193, 000 

60, 000 
100, 000 
724, 000 
130, 000 
500, 000 
100, 000 


500, 000 
400, 000 


3, 423, 129 
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This supplemental request will cause a revision of the fiscal year 1957 program, 


as follows: 


Request - - - nd 3 er ee a ad : 
Unobligated balance - _ _- 


Amount available____- 


Programed: 
Bureau of Public Roads: 
Surveys 
Construction__-_ 


Total 


Bureau of Land Management: 
Planning, supervision, and reconnaissance. 
Rights-of-way and road purchases . 


Total 
Tetal program 


Detail of surveys and construction: 
1. Surveys (Bureau of Public Roads) : 

Alsea system, 16 miles_- 
South Umpqua system, 5 miles 
North Umpqua system, 10 miles_ 
Coquille River system, 10 miles 
Siuslaw-Smith system, 11 miles 
Nestucca River system, 10 miles- 
Quartzville Creek system, 8 miles 
Rogue River system, 10 miles - 


Ne va 


2. Construction projects (Bureau of Public Roads) : 


Cow Creek, sec. B, 8 miles_ 
Middle Creek (Roseburg), 10 miles 
Galice Creek, sec. B, 10 miles 
Yellowstone Creek, 8.5 miles_ 
Rock Creek, see. A, 10 miles 


West Fork Cow Creek, 10 miles, grading_.- 


Boulder Creek, sec. A, 3 miles, 1 bridge 
Yellowbottom, sec. A—2, 3.1 miles__ 
Nestucca River, 10 miles, grading 
Smith River, sec. D, 5 miles, clearing 
Camp Creek (Loon Lake), surfacing 
Kelsey-Mule Creek, sec. A 


Total construction 
Total surveys 


Total, Bureau of Public Roads 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Woozley, do you have a statement? 


Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kirwan. You may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
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Mr. Wooz.ry. I appear before you today to request additiona! 
funds to facilitate our operations during the current fiscal year. 
First, to reimburse this Bureau for the costs in excess of the amount 
appropriated for fighting fires during the first 6 months of the fiscal 
vear and to provide funds for fighting fires which may occur during 
the remainder of the year. 
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Second, to permit recruiting additional personnel in order to reduce 
the number of cases pending in our land offices. 

When I appeared before you earlier this year to request additional 
funds for this purpose, I stated that the funds then requested would 
not be sufficient to meet current demands and that the backlog of 

cases undoubtedly would increase this year. 

However, I felt that the amount requested was the maximum 
which could be properly utilized in recruiting new personnel. It was 
a rather pleasant surprise to find that we could have secured a greater 
number of qualified people than we had anticipated, and I appear 
before you now to request additional funds to employ such people. 
By doing so we can reduce the backlog of cases pending in this Bureau 
for the first time in several vears. 

A third reason is to implement new legislation, principally Public 
Laws 167 and 359, enacted during the first session of this Congress to 
facilitate the proper administration of surface resources on mining 
claims. This subject was covered in some detail during our hearing 
on our request for funds for fiscal year 1957. This legislation primarily 
affects the Forest Service and the Bureau of Land Manageme nt. 

The Forest Service already has secured an appropriation for this 
fiscal year and have proceeded with their field work. They have 
transmitted to us the first notices to be published covering mining 
locations in 2 areas and notices are expected covering 6 additional 
areas. Following publication of the notices, this Bureau should be 
in a position to hold the necessary hearings when requested by mining 
locators which we are required to do by law. In order that the 
maximum benefit may be derived from this legislation, it is important 
that we recruit qualified personnel at the earliest possible moment, 
not only to hold the hearings but to examine claims on public domain 
lands, 

These persons should be secured as early as possible in order that 
they may receive preliminary training when the field season opens. 
In the West, the field season is comparatively short, running from 
Mareh to October in most of the affected areas. 

Another reason for this supplemental estimate is the constantly 
increasing demand for additional Government-owned timber, especi- 
ally in the Pacific Northwest. In that area many small operators 
are practically without any source of standing timber and if an 
economic crisis is to be averted, more Federal timber must be made 
available. 

However, in doing so sound forestry practices should be observed, 
and our request includes funds to speed up necessary inventory work. 

If our requests are granted, it is anticipated that receipts by the 
Bureau will be increased by $2 million. 

Funds also are requested for the costs of pay increases in excess of 
the amount which can be absorbed. With the constantly increasing 
demands upon the Bureau, all available funds are committed to meet- 
ing those demands. 

This estimate also includes $2 million for construction of access 
roads in the O. and C, land-grant lands of western Oregon. 

The demand for a greater amount of timber from Government lands 
cannot be met unless a greater amount can be made accessible at a 
faster rate. The appropriation language prov ides that the cost of 
toad construction shall be reimbursed to the Treasury from O. and 
C. timber sale receipts. 
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There is sufficient leeway in that portion of receipts available for 
this purpose to permit appropriation of $2 million. 
I would like to put the statement in the record, if I may. 


395 ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 


Mr. Kirwan. Allright. You are planning to employ a total of 395 
people. Since this bill is not likely to become a law until sometime in 
April, how do you expect to employ this many qualified people in 
2% months or less? 


RECRUITMENT OF COLLEGE GRADUATES PLANNED 


Mr. Wooztey. Well, of course, one of the ways, Mr. Chairman, is 
that during the school year we are able to recruit, if we are sure that 
we have the funds. We are able to recruit and hire a good many of the 
graduates from the colleges, and we can get some of them from that 
source. 

Otherwise, these and other people start looking for work in the 
spring that have been out of work or been on other jobs during the 
winter, and if we are in a position to get them during April, May, and 
June, we can have them on the rolls and ready to go when the new 
fiscal year comes on. 

Mr. Kirwan. They do not get out until June, and the regular 1957 
budget becomes available the first of July. By the time you take 
inventory and get around, you will have only 2 weeks to actually 
employ people before the end of the fiscal year, and not 24% months. 

Mr. Woozutey. We can be recruiting those men if we have the 
assurance of funds. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, you can be recruiting. You could have done 
the same thing under the regular bill without coming in with a sup- 
plemental request for the remainder of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Wooztry. We were not aware then that we would need these 
additional people on these new bills, and we were not aware of the 
competition, possibly, that we were going to meet from some of the 
other agencies who are now getting into the schools and recruiting 
them. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. But I do not know why you would not know, 
since last year, that you were going to expand this program, and why 
you could not go into the schools and recruit them just the same. 

Mr. Wooz.ery. We just will need some funds during the months of 
April and May if we are going to get additional people to go on in July. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the question. I would like to know where 
you are going to get hold of them. 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Mr. Beirne, would you like to supplement that? 


PREVIOUS 1956 SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION FOR $250,000 


Mr. Berrne. Yes. The legislation was enacted after we had 
appeared before you for the 1956 appropriation, and in fact, was 
passed after we appeared before you for the supplemental funds, for 
1956. So we would not include requests for funds on a bill that 
might not have been enacted into law. 

Incidentally, since the bill has been enacted into law, we are having 
people come to us seeking employment. 
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Mr. Krrwin. On page 6 of the justification you say that the 
$250,000 that was allowed before, you thought would be enough to 
e smploy all the qualified people that could be found. 

Mr. Berrne. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why do you need the $2 million now? 

Mr. Berrne. Of the moneys that we are requesting, 159 are clerical 
positions. There is no difficulty in securing them. 

Mr. Kirwan. In securing what? 

Mr. Berrne. 159 clerks of various kinds. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why would there not be difficulty in obtaining them? 

Mr. Berrne. Well, if you spread that among the 11 Western States 
and the various Offices, there are comparatively few in each State. 

Mr. Krrwan. But you have difficulty getting hold of any now. 

Mr. Berrne. We do not find it so. 

Mr. Kirwan. Other agencies come along contending that they 
have difficulty. 

Mr. Berrne. We are in a more fortunate position, then, I think. 
Not too many of these are technical people, whom it is difficult to find. 
The clerks are generally untrained. The 15 hearing officers are the 
important ones, and we have requests now, or applications, from 
at least a half dozen. 

\M[r. Kirwan. If you are allowed a $250,000 increase for handling 
land cases in the first supplemental for 1956, why couldn’t this 
additional increase have been presented at that time? 

Mr. Berrne. Because at that time we were not aware that the 
market was as easy to find people as we now find it is. When we 
came before you for $250,000, we at that time said, “This is not 
enough money to take care of the backlog, but it is all that we think 
we can use.”” It was a rather pleasant surprise to find out that we 
were able to recruit more than we could employ. 


EFFECT OF 1957 HOUSE CUT ON REQUEST 


Mr. Kirwan. Since your 1957 request was reduced by $778,000, 
will you be able to carry all the new people now through the fiscal 
year 1957? 

Mr. Betrne. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we would. The reduction 
imposed by the House would have an effect of about 59 or 60 people. 
Reducing our request from 525 to 465, these positions that we ask for 
now are 395, or 70 positions below that which we expect to carry in 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Kirwan. This entire estimate, except for fire suppression, looks 
like nothing more than a 2-month running start on the increases which 
We just approved last week for next year. 

Mr. Berrne. It also includes the pay act increase, which was not 
included in the general bill. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are coming in here now with a 2-month running 

start on the rest of the 1957 bill. If vou know that you want more 
money to run 12 months that should be proposed in the regular 
budget and you will find a sympathetic ear from me. But I am not 
going to be coming down here on supplementals when I have got 
100 other things todo. The people back home did not elect me to be 
spending all my time around the table here. They elected me to do a 
little more studying on the many bills that we are going to vote on. 
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And I am not going to spend it in a committee room here year in and 
vear out. 
Mr. Magnuson? 


TIMBER INVENTORY ON O. AND C. LANDS 


Mr. MaGnuson. You make reference, Mr. Woozley, to a need for 
funds to do necessary timber inventory work, in the Pacific North- 
west. Where would that be? 

Mr. Woozurey. Mostly in the O. and C. lands, in the 18 counties 
where the O. and C. timber is located. 


O. AND C. ACCESS ROADS 


Mr. MaGnuson. And then you are also asking $2 million for con- 
struction of access roads to the O. and C.? 

Mr. Wooziey. Yes. At the time that we came in for the supple- 
mental for 1956 that I mentioned earlier, the counties had not then 
agreed to reimburse the Government by the full 25 percent to which 
they are entitled. They have now done that, and this $2 million 
would go to the 18 counties if it were not appropriated for road 
building. 

So in its true sense, it is a reimbursable fund. 


CARRYOVER OF BALANCES 


Mr. MaGnuson. Yes; I understand that. How much was in the 
1957 budget for O. and C. access roads? Is that about $4 million? 

Mr. Beirne. $4,460,000. 

Mr. Magnuson. Will you expend this $2 million this year, or 
obligate it? 

Mr. Berrne. No; it will not be fully obligated this year. There 
will be a carryover we anticipate of about $1 million, which is about 
the usual run. The contracts are awarded by the Bureau of Public 
Roads. They have speeded up their survey work, and as fast as they 
can get the specifications drawn up and the bids advertised, the 
contracts will be awarded. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do you expect to obligate about half of the $2 
million before July 1? 

Mr. Berrne. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Wooztey. It is a carryover, Mr. Magnuson, that we can use 
in the next year if we have it appropriated. If we do not, it will go 
to the counties; therefore it would mean, even though it is not com- 
pletely obligated, that we can use it. Otherwise it would be paid 
to the counties. 

Mr. Maanuson. You said you would have an unobligated balance 
of about $1 million on these access roads at the end of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Berrne. Yes, sir; that is right. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE OF EXISTING FUNDS 


Mr. MaaGnuson. What is the unobligated balance at this time’ 

Mr. Beirne. The unobligated balance with Bureau of Public Roads 
is $1,800,000, and against that they have 1 contract which they expect 
to award for $1,250,000, and they still have the balance of the fiscal 
vear to award contracts. 
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Mr. Maanuson. On page 7 of the justification, you say that you 
will advance part of the 1957 program with the funds requested. If 
this is so, you will have $2 million left over out of the money we just 
appropriated last week. What are you going to do with this money? 

\[r. Berrne. We do not anticipate any lar ge unobligated balance 
at the end of 1957. We expect it to be all obligated. 

Mr. Maanuson. Essentially, a good part of ‘this O. and C. appro- 
priation is for fiscal 1957, then, actually, is it not? 

Mr. Berrne. $1 million will be carried over until 1957, and $1 
million will be awarded this year in 2 roads—1 for $500,000 and 1 
for $400,000, plus the necessary survey, work. 

Mr. Maanuson. What are those two roads? 

Mr. Berrne. The Cherry Brummett Middle Creek system, 
$500,000, and section B of the Twin Sisters Road which runs off the 
Smith River system, for $400,000. 

Mr. Magnuson. Now, in your justification for the regular fiscal 
1957 appropriation, you outlined a program for spending this 
$469 0OO0O—— 

Mr. Beirne. That is right. 

Mr. Magnuson. Which was approved and passed by the House, 
and it is now on the other side of the Capitol. Now, you are asking 
for an additional $2 million for which this committee has no program ; 
is that not right? 


PLANS FOR USE OF SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Berrne. No; there is a program. What we propose to do is 
this: With the $2 million we propose to step up our own program of 
reconnaisance by $329,000. The Bureau of Public Roads would 
increase its survey by about $180,000. We would increase the con- 
struction by $900,000, and the carryover balance would have. been 
increased by $591,000. 

Mr. Magnuson. And that is approximately $2 million, or exactly 
$2 million, I guess. 

Mr. Berrne. Yes. 

Now, in lieu of the $900,000 on those 2 roads which were moved 
from 1957—or in other words we took the items of greater importance 
and would award the contracts this year instead of waiting until 
1957—we substituted other roads rather than add any other roads in 
1956. Roads which were of lower priority, were moved into 1957. 
With those additional roads, the West Fork of the Cow Creek, the 
surfacing of the Smith River, surfacing the Camp Creek, and section 
A of the Kelsey-Mule Creek, we would obligate all funds in 1957, or 
the Bureau of Public Roads expects to have them obligated. 

Mr. Macenuson. With the $900,000 referred to, which you are 
requesting for construction funds in this supplemental, vou are going 
to build two roads for which we appropriated money in the regular 
1957 appropriation bill? 

Mr. Berrne. That is correct. We would move that up into 1956 
and substitute other roads for them which are outlined on page 11 of 
the justification. The roads which we were moving up were of higher 
priority, and if we would get them awarded this year, we would prefer 
to do that, rather than introduce new roads at this point. 
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Mr. Maenuson. If you were going to ask for a supplemental for 
these roads, why did you have them in the regular appropriation 
request? 

Mr. Berrne. They were in the regular appropriation. 

Mr. Magnuson. Why were they? 

Mr. Berrne. You mean, the 1956? 

Mr. Maanuson. No; I mean 1957. 

Mr. Berrne. They were in the 1957. 

Mr. Maenuson. That is what I say. Why were they, if you were 
going to have them in the supplemental? 

Mr. Berrne. Because the supplemental at that time had not been 
approved and sent over here, and if the supplemental were not ap- 
proved, either by the Bureau of the Budget or by this body, we would 
do them in 1957. 

Mr. Magnuson. And let some of the lower priority roads go by 
the boards? 

Mr. Berrne. Go by the boards; that is right. 

Mr. Macnuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. Then you are making a start on the several roads in 
this fiscal year? 

Mr. Berrne. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. The roads are not started yet? 

Mr. Berrne. No. You are right. 

Mr. Fenton. It seems to me that a lot of money is paid out for 
planning. Who does your planning for you? 

Mr. Berrne. The Bureau of Public Roads. All we do is the pre- 
liminary reconnaissance work to indicate where the roads are needed, 
and they do the actual surveying and planning and awarding of 
contracts. 

FOREST FIRE EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Fenton. I note that your supplement for fires is not too high 
this year. That means that you did not have many fires? 

Mr. Berrne. We have been more fortunate this year than we have 
been in the last several years. 

Mr. Fenton. What was the value of the land destroyed, do you 
know, or forests destroyed? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. By fire? 

Do you know, Mr. Horning? 

Mr. Horninc. No; I do not have the figures here. 

(The information follows:) 











‘ Acreage Total land 
Type of protection | Sareea damage 
are Apt is cei) ocaseese et teE SSL eh ole io dbhbbhtlbabkubaebeks | 75, 417 $316, O41 
RUIN en Re ae ee Sue ee ee A ee ee al 19, 725 656, 028 
RN oe ee ee Oe ee | 95, 142 | 972, 069 





Mr. Fenton. Has there ever been a request to find out how much 
timber has been taken out of the O. and C. area over the years? 

Mr. Berrne. I do not believe we have had a request for that. 
The data are available. You mean, that sold? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 
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Mr. Brerrne. The data are available. Mr. Horning may have that 
information now. 


Mr. Fenton. How many years would that cover? 


* TIMBER DATA ON O. AND C. LANDS 


Mr. Hornine. My name is W. H. Horning. I can give a guess. 
That is about all it is. We can supply exact figures. But on the 
average, the annual volume cut has been around 450 million board- 


feet, and the period of years is about 40. So that would indicate 
somewhere along about 18 billion feet that has been cut since 1916 
down to date. 

Mr. Fenton. Could you supply the value of that timber? 

Mr. Hornina. I do not have figures right here. I think it would 
be easy to supply the figures if you would like to have them. 


Mr. Fenton. In other words, I would like to know what the 
original reserve was and what is remaining. 


Mr. Hornina. We will be glad to supply a statement. You would 
like to know the original quantity of timber, how much has been cut, 


and how much is left, and the amount of money that has been collee hed 
from the sale of that timber? 


- FENTON. That is right. How long would it take to get that? 
Horninc. We can supply that quite quickly, 
Mr Fenton. All right. That is all. 


(The information follow s:) 


TimppR INVENTORY AND VOLUMES SOLD ON THE QO. AND C. Lanps, 1916-55 


O. and C, timber inventory in 1937 was reported to Congress as being 46 billion 
board-feet. That estimate was based on the forest-resource survey of the Pacific 
Northwest which was made between 1930 and 1933. That was the first compre- 
hensive inventory of the timber on the O. and C. lands. A classification survey 
of the lands which was made as provided by the revestment act of 1916 supplied 
considerable information regarding the timber on these lands but it was only a 
partial inventory. The volume of timber sold by the General Land Office between 
1916 and 1937, excluding that which was on the 350,000 acres disposed of under 
the publie land laws, totaled 4 billion board-feet. 

Our estimate of the timber inventory as of 1916 for the lands now under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management is obtained by adding the 4 billion 
board-feet sold during that period to the 46 billion board-feet found in the 1930 
inventory. The total is 50 billion board-feet. 

In addition to the above is the inventory of the half million acres of O. and C. 
lands administered by the United States Forest Service in the Department of 
Agriculture. The 1930 inventory merged the estimate for those lands with that 
of the national forests. For that reason it is estimated, in proportion to the 
acreage involved, as having been 9 billion board feet. 

Only a negligible volume of timber was sold on those lands by the United States 
Forest Service prior to the 1930 inventory survey. The full 9 billion board feet 
can therefore be added to the 50 billion board foot 1916 inventory of the lands 
administered by the Bureau of Land Management. The combined total 1916 
inventory counting both agencies was 59 billion board feet. 

bar volumes sold by both agencies from 1916 to fiscal year 1955 inclusive is 
as follows: 


Pillion 


board fe t 

Bureau Ol Tiel Mi rin Ci degen clon cin bw bin oplectigen 6 am Wien nen 11.4 
0, ct his asia .8 
ORRIN. 6004 UA a ss illic ewacnee 12.2 


Receipts from the above through 1955 have totaled $101,821,851.54. 
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The present inventory for all of the O. and C. lands is estimated as follows: 


Pillion 

board feet 

Areas administered by Bureau of Land Management__-_-_-_----.------ = 50 
Areas administered by the U. 8. Forest Service___._.....------ cis attach ila 10 
FU eck hts Sick alata aN at hts a aaa petkace tga 60 


SIZE OF CURRENT STAFF 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Woozley, how many people are presently em- 
ployed in the Bureau of Land Management? Possibly you do not 
have the figures as of this date, but no doubt you do have the figures 
of the people who are employed in the Bureau of Land Management 
as of February 1, do you not? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes, sir, I think we do. 

Mr. Ricuarps. As of February 1? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. Yes. 

Mr. Ricuarps. We have it. 

Mr. Jensen. What is the number? 

Mr. Wooztey. We do not have the number as of February 1, but 
we can furnish it to you. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. What is the latest record you have avail- 
able on the number of people employed by the Bureau of Land 
Management? 

Mr. Wooz.ery. Do you have that, Mr. Beirne? 

Mr. Berrne. Yes, we have figures of December 31 of 1,695. 

Mr. JENSEN. You mean you do not have figures later than that? 

Mr. Berrne. We have figures later than that. 

Mr. JeENsEN. How many were estimated to be employed as of this 
date? 

Mr. Bertrne. About thesame. There would not be much difference. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES REQUESTED 


Mr. Jensen. And you are asking for 395 more people? 

Mr. Brerne. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. That is more than one-fifth of the number of people 
whom you now have? 

Mr. Woozuey. That is correct, Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, what are these people? What kind of people? 
What are these people going to do? 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Well, the greatest number of them will be working 
on these new bills which were pessed during the last session of Con- 
gress, and there will be 29 adjudicators and 24 law clerks—— 

Mr. JENSEN. Just to work on the bills that we have passed. How 
many bills have we passed affecting the Bureau of Land Management’ 

Mr. Wooz.ry. Three or four really affect us. The one that is the 
greatest——— 

Mr. Jensen. To what degree does that affect you? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Well, Public Law 167 affects us in many ways. One 
reason is that the Forest Service now will be making studies on their 
land, and the minimum evaluations on their lands to clear up the right 
to manage the surface where mining claims are filed. It is our job to 
hold hearings on those, and we will be required to furnish the hearing 
examiners and their clerks. 
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Mr. Jensen. Where will you hold those hearings? 

Mr. Wooztry. Well, they are required to be held in the county in 
which the ‘pilot districts that the Forest Service have designated are 
located. There is one in Idaho. I think there is one in Oregon. There 
will be 2 or 3 in California. They have about six pilot districts now 
that they have designated—— ; 

Mr. Jensen. How many people are required to hold those hearings? 

\ir. Wooztny. Well, I think the first hearings will require about 35 


or 40 people. 


Mr. Jansen. Thirty-five or forty people to hold a hearing? 

Mr. Wooziey. Not a hearing; to hold all the hearings that we will 
be holding simultaneously. 

Mr. Jensen. Why would you hold these hearings simultaneously? 

Mr. Wooztey. They will be having their mineral evaluation en- 
sineers coming in to testify and the “people who will oppose them 
will come in to testify at the same time. 

Mr. Jensen. Could it all be held at one and the same time? 

Mr. Wooz.tey. No; because of the volume of work. There are 
250,000 cases, and if we held just one hearing, it would take a long 
while, so they are going to implement that and put as many people 
on this work as they can to clear up the doubts concerning mining 
claims. Moreover, the law limits hearings to a maximum of 20 
claims at any one hearing. 

Mr. Jensen. How many of these people do vou consider temporary 
emplovees? 

Mr. Wooz.iry. There will not be any for the foreseeable future 
until these old mining claims are cleared up. 

Mr. JenseEN. How many people do you have working on such 
claims? 

Mr. Woozzey. I would say perbaps about 50 people working on 
mining claims, mining evaluation engineers, hearing officers, and 
clerks. 

Mr. Jensen. That is approximately sevenfold? 

Mr. Woozury. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Did the bill that we passed require that that be done 
in such a short time? 

Mr. Wooztry. I do not think it required it, but vou are dealing 
with other agencies who are anxious to have claims cleared up, and 
we also have cases of our own where we have questions regarding 
access roads, timber cutting, grazing problems, and so on, all of whic h 
we will want to clear up on our own land under 167. We are trying 
to implement this one bill and the one on 359 which opened up ap- 
proximately 7 million acres that had never been opened before for 
mining operations. 

Mr. Jensen. Does the regular appropriation bill which went 
through the House last Tuesday carry funds for these additional 
395 people? 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, sir; but if we waited until that becomes effec- 
tive, it will be July and our field season starts earlier. 

We couldn’t ask for money to implement those before now. We 
want to start earlier so that we can get the full value of the money 
appropriated for 1957 by getting people hired and trained before 1957. 

Ir. Jensen. I believe you are ambitious in believing that you 
can recruit 395 people, the right kind of people, in the next 2% months. 
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Mr. Wooz.ey. We have had approximately 150 people come to 
us in various capacities asking when this new bill would become 
effective because they were interested in coming to work for our 
agency, and we have to tell them that we cannot tell whether we can 
hire them until July of this year. 

Mr. JENSEN. What are their backgrounds? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Some of them are foresters, some of them are 
attorneys 

Mr. JensEN. Experienced foresters or boys just coming out of 
college? 

Mr. Wooz.try. They are both. We are getting some foresters from 
other agencies and we are getting some from private industry, and 
we expect to get some out of the colleges. 

Mr. JensEN. Why are they leaving private industry? 

Mr. Wooz.iey. They feel that if we can implement this new law 
and build up our organization, which would take care of our allowable 
cut, which was only done for the first time last year, then there is a 
future in working for the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Jensen. Then, we are competing with private industry in the 
employment of these people; are we not? 

Mr. Woozuey. To an extent, yes, sir; but they are also competing 
with Government. 

Mr. Jensen. They have more of a right to compete with you. 
After all, they are the taxpayers who support this whole program, to 
the degree of the amount which they pay in taxes in proportion to 
other taxpayers. 

Mr. Wooztey. Also, we are having quite a few inquiries from 
young attorneys who would like to come with us as field attorneys, 
adjudicators, and so on. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; I can“understand that. Federal employment is 
becoming quite invaluable. One of these fine days we will have to 
put a stop to it. I have seen it going up and up and up for years and 
all of a sudden I decided it had to stop, and I introduced what is 
known as the Jensen rider which provided that 1 vacancy out of 4 
could not be filled until the agency had reduced its personnel by 1 
percent, and it did have the effect of reducing employment, and tl 
Government went on just the same. 

I am not sure that it was not operated in a more efficient manne! 
either. Something will have to be done to stop it again, to stop this 
real increase in Federal employment. It is really getting out of hand 
again. 





INCREASE FOR FOREST INVENTORY 


Now, you have $420,000 for forestry. Now, just what is that for: 

Mr. Wooziey. We need an inventory so that we can stay within 
our yield and cut. We have been able to increase our allowable yield 
and permitting more to be harvested from these lands. 

The industry badly needed this timber. 

Mr. JensEN. How much was in the regular bill? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. I will have to refresh myself on that. ; 

We are in an expanded program. I will agree that they are expand- 
ing in O. and C. because the demand has been greater. We request«d 
$4,087,000 in 1957, which was an increase. 

Mr. JenseN. What did you have for 1956? 
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Mr. Wooz.try. We had $2,695,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. So you already have an increase for fiscal 1957 of well 
over a million, do you not? 

Mr. Wooztey. It is $1,392,000. 

Mr. JensEN. And now you are asking for $420,000 supplemental 
for fiscal 1956. 

Are you planning on putting more people to work in that depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Woozuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. How many? 

Mr. Wooziey. We expect to expand our forest and public domain 
land agency. 

Mr. Jensen. In fiseal 1957? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. I think that is 1957. 

Mr. Jensen. Would that be included in the 395? 

Mr. Wooziey. Yes, sir. 


INCREASE FOR CADASTRAL SURVEY 


Mr. Jensen. Next you have $50,000 for Cadastral Surveys. What 
is that? 

Mr. Wooztry. That is to hire a few more people and to increase 
the number of surveys that we can make both on resurveys which are 
necessary in these timberlands and resurveys in the States of Utah, 
California, and Arizona. 

Mr. JenseN. Do you have to have that before July 1? 

Mr. Wooziey. Yes. If we get our regular appropriation on the Ist 
of July instead of recruiting people at that time, we will not get the 
full value from the appropriation, particularly as it applies to these new 
laws; and if we can get started earlier than with the 1957 appropriation, 
we will need this $50,000. 

This looks like quite an increase in 1957, but if these 1956 funds were 
in there, you would see a gradual increase rather than an abrupt one. 

It gives us an opportunity to go into the labor market and the schools 
to employ people who will implement the program on July 1. 

It is difficult to operate a resource program on a fiscal basis. If we 
could start on January 1 and get them trained by the time spring ar- 
rives, we can get more good out of them. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, it takes people to run any agency, but I am 
wondering if the time of these people is utilized in the most efficient 
manner, 

| wonder if you could not do a little reorganizing with the people 
that you already have on hand to work just a little harder even if 
they had to work more than 8 hours a day, because it would not hurt 


them a bit. Even though I know they are supposed to be on a strict 
hourly basis, perhaps this would help. 
\Mr. Wooziey. A lot of these field crews do work considerably 


over 8 hours a day. 

Mr. Jensen. Did they put in for extra time? 

Mr. Wooztey. No, sir. It is not unusual for them to work long 
hours at a time and be away from their families for long periods of 
lume. 

We have reorganized our work so that we are able to work in 
southern California, Arizona, and New Mexico when the weather 
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there is desirable, and then we will move them up toward the Canadian 
line when the weather up there gets more favorable, so I think we 
are utilizing them satisfactorily now. 


FIRE SUPPRESSION COSTS 


Mr. Jensen. For the Fire Suppression now, that is money that 
you have already spent? Is this to be reimbursed? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Some of it is and some of it is anticipation between 
what will happen between now and the end of the vear. 

We anticipate $104,000 until the end of the vear and this other 
portion since July 1 

Mr. JENSEN. So, actually, you do not need that much money now, 
do you? 

Mr. Wooz.iey. We have $210,000 appropriated in our bill. 

Mr. Jensen. Which you can deduct. 

Mr. Wooztey. We had _= appropriated $210,000. We — spent 
$285,689, part of which we had to take from other funds to pay for 
fires. Then, there is $104,000 estimated for the remainder of the 
year. I think that is based on an average, a 5-year average, of 
$95,111. 


INCREASE REQUESTED FOR GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Jensen. With respect to general administration, what kind of 
people are you going to employ there? 

Mr. Woozry. There will be some fiscal people. There will be a 
few property people and personnel to hire people and train them and 
we keep payrolls on them and recruit them. There will be some of 
each of those types of people. 

Mr. Jensen. Are they also included in this 395? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. What time last year were these acts enacted? 

Mr. Wooz.ey. Public Law 359 was ouner on August 11 by the 
President and Public Law 167 on July 2 

Mr. Jensen. Have you listed those ac . in your opening statement? 

Mr. Wooztey. I have it in the justifications, Mr. Jensen. 

I had two in the justifications—167 and 359. There are two of 
lesser importance, so they were not listed in the statement. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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an Bureau or [INDIAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


w. BARTON GREENWOOD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN 


AFFAIRS 


HILDEGARD THOMPSON, CHIEF, BRANCH OF EDUCATION 


al 
Program and financing 
‘en 
In budget 
her ; foe ant 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
OW . eases : _ on 
’ Educational assistance, facilities, and services $38, 271, 220 
2, Welfare and guidance services 3, 792, 000 
}, Relocation services , este 1, 018, 295 
Maintaining law and order . 420, 685 
Total obligations * 43, 502, 200 
ent 
P FINANCING 
for 
the Contract authorization (48 U. S. C. 50d-1) —420, 000 
; \pplied to contract authorization (48 U. 8. C. 50d-1) 307, 495 
0! 
Appropriation (adjusted) : 41, 764, 995 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases 1, 624, 700 
Obligations by objects 
| of 
Object classification In budget 
e a " anit 
and otal number of permanent positions . ; 5, 686 
a of Full-time equivalent of all other positions--- ; 70 
\verage number of all employees- - - 5, 439 
Number of employees at end of year --- 5, 600 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions-- ; . $22, 269, 961 
Positions other than permanent Fa 193, 847 
Regular pay above 52-week base - --- ; 45, 54] 
the Payment above basic rates eis ; : 456, 714 
; Total personal services ha , 22, 966, 063 
9 2 Travel alte teeta ie 894, 101 
nt. (3 Transportation of things : : 512, 300 
‘4 Communication services : 299, 225 
, 05 Rents and utility services___-_- mets 655, 600 
» ol (6 Printing and reproduction. , 18, 600 
7 Other contractual services 3 3, 715, 333 
Services performed by other agencies 2, 826 
S Supplies and materials... _--- ; at ae 6, 490, 189 
“9 Equipment 682, 306 
i) Lands and structures 694, 500 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 7, 595, 882 
15 Taxes and assessments 29, 540 
Subtotal 44, 466, 465 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _ _- - ‘ 064, 265 


Total obligations.............-.- ceed iad 43, 502, 200 


Average salary and grade 


Actual, 1954 


4 


\verage salaries and grades | 
General schedule grades: 


Average salary __- $3, 988 
Average grade____- GS-5.2 


Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 596 


Revised 
estimate 


$38, 521, 900 
3, 790, 500 
1, 016, 400 

419, 700 


43, 748, 500 


— 420, 000 
307, 495 





1, 350, 000 


Revised 
estimate 


22, 691, 363 
804, 101 
512, 300 
299, 225 
655, 600 

18, 600 

3, 715, 333 
2, 826 

6, 400, 189 
682, 306 
694, 500 
8, 116, S82 
29, 540 


44,712, 765 
964, 265 


43, 748, 500 


Estimate, 
1955 


$4, 258 
GS-6. 1 
$3, 367 


Difference 


+-$250, 680 
~1, 500 

1, 895 

985 


+ 246, 300 


+521, 000 
— 274, 700 


Difference 


62 


274, 700 


+521, 000 


+-246, 300 


+-246, 300 


Estimate, 
1956 


$4, 640 
GS-6.2 


$3, 628 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record the budget request con- 
tained on pages 26 and 27 of House Document 330 and the justi- 
fications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


(House Doc. 330) 
“EDUCATION AND WELFARE SERVICES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Education and welfare services’, $1,871,000,” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to meet increased costs 
of Indian education under Johnson-O’ Malley contracts with the States, and for 
the cost of pay increases granted by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 

Senate Report No. 1094, dated July 22, 1955, directed the Department of the 
Interior to review its contracts with the States under the Johnson-O’ Malley Aet 
to determine the amount of additional funds, if any, required to meet the respon- 
sibility of the Federal Government with respect to the education of Indian 
children. This study has been completed and $521,000 of the above amount is for 
this purpose. The remaining $1,350,000 is needed to meet increased pay costs, 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Education and welfare services 


Request (for 12 months from July 1, 1955)_.-------------------- $1, 871, 000 
Remenriatiot 46 tA ic odo = on oe eens wen ab Kein eoaeeeR 41, 764, 995 
Pear EO Bee Oe, BOD. 6 dk oe omc bea seanecMenn we 23, 491, 013 
ene RO ENG, DE OR ec~ deh nie a cnshinntWehdenbn aa 17, 785, 734 
Budget estimate next fiscal year__----- ete Obes AL oe ees ae 50, 700, 000 


Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation_......--------------- 5, 439 
AainhempioviInOeh... kos oo occ cc egkk nm kewnntindice dD, 477 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to meet increased costs 
of Indian education under Johnson-O’ Malley contracts with the States, and fo: 
pay increases under the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 

Senate Report No. 1094, dated July 22, 1955, directed the Department of t! 
Interior to review its contracts with the States under the Johnson-O’ Malley A: 
to determine the amount of additional funds required to meet the responsibilit 
of the #ederal Government with respect to the education of Indian childre 
This study has been completed and $521,000 of the above amount is for this 
purpose. 

The remaining $1,350,000 is needed to meet increased pay costs. 
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| Presently available, 1956 | 
Revised esti- | 











| 
| 
mate Difference 
| Number of Amount | 
pupils 
sess inbltd-dieeilicnepaaniaincaasdkilllesii tt atest hiteteeitaa a Rites ee 
Aberdeen: | J . ‘ 
Nebraeit®.|...22 25-45-56 RledileatSelitie a wticiard a | 327 $114, 200 | $157, 200 | +$43, 000 
Nestle GRRE. 5 don opncnbdelenabecadines | 925 130, 100 | 145, 100 | +15, 000 
SY NR A a 1, 189 320, 000 | 379, 260 +59, 260 
Billings: Montana. .....-.--.------------------] 2, 448 400, 800 400, 800 |--.-----..---- 
Gallup: New Mexico. ------ ieee e sna ume aes | 2, 393 329, 600 599, 070 | +269, 470 
Juneau: Alaska. .-.-.---- ; SB hes sasaidapal 536 338, 780 364, 980 | +26, 200 
Minneapolis: | 
Mi NONOER . «danny oss opccees neers penne deus | 2, 355 300, 200 SD Ee aduwes ‘. 
Wink 8 et Fe ee et he pane oe dane 919 230, 000 | 280, 000 | +50, 000 
Muskogee: Oklahoma... -- -- keUddesudddsdiess | 10, 263 386, 400 441, 400 | +-55, 000 
Phoenix: | | 
Ae ail Ge tl Ocal 5 4, 253 | 1, 086, 756 | 1, 279, 965 +193, 209 
ColeRiik Bi8ss. aegis tess ese a 1, 776 | 154, 750 | 150, 000 —4, 750 
NOWSMELL 535 56s 20k o es =| 791 168, 700 | 75, 800 +7, 100 
Portland: | 
SR.) cenpatekunnnebes Scheie linn al 746 132, 200 | 126, 725 —5, 475 
Oreste. 5. sk ; LAs el 501 70, 500 | WM Nn cdecesenes 
Washington._--- --- a | 2, 042 164, 700 | 175, 000 | +10, 300 
Telia) ew Ae al ed deme eee 31, 464 4, 327, 686 | 5, 046, 000 | +-718, 314 
Less anticipated savings in local contracts... .-..|-------- aa ee. saci —197, 314 
iseeeRN NNN SERINE oo 8.55 oe wal scdciccncesarelasecasscemgapineueeweneat 521, 000 


Pay increase costs, increase $1,350,000 


This estimate is based on reports obtained from field offices based.on employ- 
ment and payroll cost experience for the first half of the fiscal year. These esti- 
mates have been analyzed and have been found to be realistic. These estimates 
are based on an average payroll of $741,730 per pay period and an average em- 
ployment of 4,157 positions which are subject to the pay act. The estimated 
amount required to meet the pay act increase in this appropriation is $1,350,000. 

This amount compares with $1,624,700 included in the 1957 budget estimate. 

An analysis of the programs under this appropriation does not offer any possi- 
bility of absorbing this increased cost without reduction in the normal programs 
now in operation. Full account has been taken of various categories of savings 
by a reanalysis of the operating programs and the pay increase cost on a current 
basis. This request represents a reduction of $275,000 under the budgeted esti- 
mate of $1,624,700 included in the 1957 estimate which reduction in 1956 is pos- 
sible because of delays in filling newly established positions and vacancy savings. 
In addition, increased cost due to the increase in the per diem rates is being 
absorbed. 

JUSTIFICATION 


State contracls, increase $521,000 


Page 27 of the Senate Report No. 1094 dated July 22, 1955, on the supplemental 
appropriation bill for 1956 states: 

“The committee has been advised that the funds appropriated in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and Related Agencies Appropriation Act will be insufficient 
1o meet the needs of all the States receiving funds for the education of Indian 
children under the Johnson-O’Malley Act. The committee directs that the 
matter of aid to States and school districts be studied to determine the amount 
of additional funds that are necessary to meet the responsibility of the Federal 
Government with respect to the education of Indian children, and that a supple- 
mental estimate for such an amount be forwarded to the Congress through the 
Bureau of the Budget for consideration early in the next session.”’ 

In accordance with this directive the Bureau of Indian Affairs made a survey 
to determine the adequacy of funds now available for the Johnson-O’ Malley 
contracts, 

State plans have now been developed jointly by State and Bureau representa- 
lives to meet the individual need of each State participating in funds and the 
Johnson-O’ Malley Act. These plans have been developed within the policy 
endorsed by the Congress set forth in Senate Report No. 1941, 81st Congress, 
2d session. It encompasses a flexible program to meet hardship situations and 
the realities of widely divergent public-school finance systems in the various 
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States. The State plans are related to these varying methods of school finang 
and the impact upon the individual school districts of Indian enrollments and the 
presence of tax-exempt Indian-owned lands within the district boundaries 
Based on the formal State plans, various States are entitled to additional funds a 
set out in the table which follows: 
Mr. Kirwan. -Do you have a prepared statement, Mr. Greenwood? 
Mr. GreeNwoop. Yes, sir, I have a short prepared statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Greenwoop. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee 
1 am happy to have the opportunity of appearing before this con- 
mittee in connection with supplemental appropriations for the Bureay 
of Indian Affairs. 

This request is for an additional amount of $1,871,000 for th 
appropriation for Be camer and welfare services, Bureau of Indian 
Affairs,” for fiscal year 1956. $1,350,000 of this amount is for pay 
increase cost in acitintibnes with Public Law 94, 84th Congress, Ist 
session. This estimate is based on an average pay roll of $741,7 5730 pel 
pay period and an average employment of 4,157 positions which are 
subject to the pay act. 

The balance of $521,000 of this request represents the additional 
amount needed in fiscal year 1956 to meet the needs of the various 
States receiving funds for the education of Indian children under the 
Johnson-O’Malley Act. Senate Report No. 1094, dated July 22, 
1955, on the supplemental appropriation bill for 1956 directed the 
Bureau to make a survey to determine the adequacy of funds now 
available for these contracts. This survey has been completed and it 
has been determined that additional funds in the sum of $521,000 are 
necessary to meet the responsibility of the Federal Government wit! 
respect to the education of Indian children attending public schools. 

The States recognize that Indians as citizens are entitled to th 
same educational services provided other citizens. However, non- 
taxable Indian-owned lands and relatively large numbers of Indian 
children coming from these lands sometimes create circumstances 
beyond the control of States and local governmental units by limiting 
the tax base of a school district to the point where funds are inade- 
quate to operate a school, or to operate at suitable standards. When 
financial hardships exist for these reasons, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
recognizes a responsibility to assist States and local districts by adding 
a sufficient amount to enable the schools to operate at adequate 
standards. 

Since the methods of financing schools vary considerably from State 
to State, a master formula applied equally to all States w ill not permit 
the flexibility necessary to meet the varying conditions. The adminis- 
trative device used by the Bureau to meet the variability existing 
among States is a State plan. The intent of the assistance prograll 
is to assist on the basis of hardship stemming from nontaxable [ndiat- 
owned lands; to give greater assistance where the need is greater; 
less assistance where the need is less; and no assistance to districts 
with sufficient wealth to operate schools without additional help. 
The State plan, which is an official agreement, spells out in detail how 
the assistance will be given to be compatible with the overall broad 
objectives of need and the specific requirements of State school laws 
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within the respective States. Although the broad objectives remain 
constant, the State plan device permits modification or change to meet 
changing needs. 


METHOD OF DETERMINING CONTRACT ACCOUNTS 


\ir. Kirwan. How do you arrive at the amount to be paid 
States? 

Mr. GreeNwoop. It is arrived at on the basis of broad criteria 
which take into consideration principally the enrollment of Indian 
children in public schools, the number of children enrolled, the amount 
of tax-exempt land and the local tax effort—that is, the amount of 
income raised by local taxes. 

Where it is found that the income to a district from State aid as 
well as local taxation is not adequate to operate a school at acceptable 
standards, then the Bureau steps in and attempts to meet the 
deficiencies. 

Mr. Kirwan. But the Bureau makes a pretty fair check on it before 
they allocate or give away any money, do they not? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. While you pretty nearly covered this amount in your 
statement a while ago, there is, nevertheless, still some left there, is 
there not? 

Mr. Greenwoop. We check into the actual budget of the district 
as well as the income available to meet that budget. 

Mr. Kirwan. And you have pretty good rein on whether they are 
entitled to ntoney before you give it to ‘them? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. Our basis for rendering financial 
assistance is based on need. 

Mr. Kirwan. Then, it is not just when somebody writes down to 
your agency and tells you that they have a need. You do have a 
good investigation. 

Mr. GREENWoop. That is right; we have people in the field who do 
this type of investigative work. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who can tell whether that money should be forth- 
coming or not? 

Mr. GrEENwoop. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. With respect to the second supplement of 1955, the 
committee asked for clear, definite formulas. Did you put out any- 
thing to the committee to that effect? 

Mr. GREENWoop. Yes, sir; a report has been made to the committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have made a full report? 

Mr. GreEnwoop. Yes, sir; and I have a copy of it. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would like to have that placed in the record. 

Mr. GREENwoop. That report was made, as you remember, at the 
(lirection of the committee, by the Office of the Secretary. The 
Bureau did not make it itself. It was made by representatives of the 
Office of the Secretary. 

Of course, they consulted with us on getting the information, but 
the views expressed in their report are not the Bureau’s views 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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CriterRIA UseED IN ALLOCATION OF JOHNSON-O’MALLEY FUNDS FOR Pvstic 
ScHoot EpucatTion on INDIANS—REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(Department of the Interior, Office of the Secretary, Technical Review Staff, 
December 16, 1955) 


TRANSMITTAL NOTE 


This report is submitted pursuant to the request of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, House of Representatives, contained in the House Report 207, March 1), 
1955, on the second supplemental appropriation bill, 1955. The committee’ 
request for this study is stated in the following words: 

“The need for these additional funds is the result of confusion created by the 
Bureau with respect to the application of criteria for State and school district 
eligibility for Federal funds under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act. From the informa- 
tion that the committee has been able to obtain from both the Interior Department 
and the representatives of the State department of education, it is evident that 
clarification of the Bureau’s conflicting interpretations of criteria for eligibility is 
urgently needed. The committee requires that a complete study of this problem 
be undertaken by the Office of the Secretary. The results of this study and 
recommendations for clear and definite criteria are to be presented to the commit- 
tee before the hearings on the budget request for 1957.” 


SCOPE OF THE REPORT 


In reviewing the criteria used in allocating Federal funds to the States for 
public-school education of Indian children it has been necessary to survey the 
history of this Federal-assistance program as it developed prior to the enactment 
of the Johnson-O’ Malley Act, as well as the trends of the program since that time. 
The policy with respect to the distribution of Federal assistance to the States or to 
local school districts has changed considerably since it first began. These changes 
have reflected changing attitudes in the States concerned, and among the Indian 
people themselves. The Indian Citizenship Act of 1924, and decisions of the 
courts of the States in interpretation of the status of their Indian citizens and 
the responsibility of their State agencies, have had important bearings on the 
program. Perhaps the most important factors affecting the criteria and pro- 
cedures have been the wide divergencies in the systems of financing public school 
education in the several States. 


ORIGIN OF THE PROGRAM 


Federal contributions for public-school education of Indian children began 
as far back as 1900. At the outset it was a simple tuition-payment program. 
The Indians were wards of the Federal Government and lacked citizenship in the 
States in which they resided. The Federal Government met its responsibility for 
Indian education by operation of Government schools or by paying the equivalent 
of nonresident tuition to public-school districts in which Indian children were 
enrolled. This early program was implemented by legislative authority contained 
in the Bureau of Indian Affairs Appropriation Act of February 14, 1920. Regula- 
tions adopted under that act are still nominally in effect as part 45, title 25 CFR, 
although they have been superseded in practice by regulations and criteria 
established under authority of the Johnson-O’ Malley Act. 

Administration of the program since enactment of the Johnson-O’ Malley 
Act has changed in several important ways. The State departments of education 
have been encouraged to take an increasingly active part in the supervision and 
administration of the program. Also the trend has been toward the making of 
single State contracts covering all participating school districts. The State 
contract is based on the Federal contribution required to meet deficits in the 
combined budgets of the affected school districts. 

Other departures from the original program reflect the changed legal status of 
the Indians. All of the States now recognize the legal right of their Indian 
citizens to public education on the same basis as other citizens. Federal assistance 
is no longer predicated on the idea of paying nonresident tuition. Rather 1t's 
based on financial hardship to the districts due to the tax exempt status °! 
Indian-owned real property and other impact factors. This shift in the basis 
of the program necessarily involved the development of procedures for determining 
financial needs of the individual school districts. 
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THE PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 


Administration of this program has been directed toward the accomplishment 
of a major long-range goal of the Bureau of Indian Affairs—transfer of special 
Federal education, health, and welfare services to the appropriate State and 
jocal agencies. Cooperation with the States is of utmost importance if the 
Indian children are to have fully comparable educational opportunities. It has 
been the policy to seek such cooperation and to secure more definite acceptance 
of responsibility by the States and local school districts. A flexible program is 
required to meet hardship situations and to facilitate transfer of Indian children 
into the public schools. It is necessary in order to meet the realities of public- 
school financing in the several States. Perhaps as important as any, is the op- 
portunity provided by a flexible program to up-grade educational opportunities 
for Indian children in weak and marginal school districts. This program must 
also be geared into the increasingly important programs of State aid to local 
school districts. As State aids to public schools are strengthened and enlarged, 
withdrawal of special Federal support is more feasible. This is exemplified by 
the withdrawal agreement reached by the Bureau with California in 1955. 


THE PROBLEM AREA 


If the Johnson-O’ Malley program were merely an administrative way of funnel- 
ing Federal funds to school districts with Indian children enrolled it would be 
much easier to fix across-the-board criteria, to establish precise formulas for 
distribution of funds and to disregard the widely varying conditions in the several 
States. Such a program would be easier to administer, result in more equal per 
capita payments to the school districts within the several States—and cost the 
Federal Government a very much larger amount of money. The increased cost 
would be only one adverse factor. Such a program would tend to work against 
integration of the Indian population, transfer of special Federal services and, in 
fact, the acceptance of the Indian population as full and participating citizens of 
their States and communities. 

The most simple method would be to fix a uniform per capita payment for all 
eligible Indian children in the Nation and to make payments directly to the school 
districts enrolling such children or to the several State departments of education 
for further distribution. Although this method would have the merit of pre- 
cluding inequalities in overall per capita payments to the several States, it has 
several most obvious defects. Such level per capita payments would bear no 
relationship to widely varying districts within each State. It would not recognize 
comparative effort in meeting school burdens, nor reflect the widely differing 
needs of individual school systems. School systems in financially able districts 
with relatively few Indian children, which could readily carry the load without 
supplemental assistance, would receive assistance on the same basis as schools in 
poor districts composed largely of tax free land and with a high proportion of 
Indian enrollment. Many of the poorer districts would be unable to operate 
public-school systems if required to absorb the full burden. Furthermore, in 
providing assistance at the same rate there would be no incentive for marginal 
districts to upgrade the quality of their school programs. Payment on the basis 
of per capita costs in the separate districts was the approach taken prior to the 
Johnson-O’ Malley act and continued for some time thereafter. It provided for 
payments to districts or systems irrespective of need and did not provide any 
real incentive for program improvement. 

The most substantial reason for not making payments on a per capita basis is 
that this method fails to keep the legal responsibility for providing public school 
education where it belongs—on the local districts and the States. ft is not con- 
sidered sound to put a tag on the children of Indian citizens. They are legally 
entitled to public education and no special Federal assistance should be rendered 
except in cases of real financial need, determined as simply and pragmatically as 
possible. Another important consideration is that any general system of paying 
per capita costs would involve a very much higher Federal expenditure. Local 
districts and State departments are, in recognition of their basic responsibility, 
now carrying a very large proportion of the costs of public-school education of 
their Indian citizens. Most of the States concerned have indicated a very com- 


mendable willingness to assume increasing responsibility as they find it financially 
feasible to do so. 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE BASED ON NEED 


It is now generally accepted that the justification for Federal assistance to the 
States, for educational or welfare services to their Indian citizens, is the finaneig| 
problem brought about by concentrations of Indian population and the tax-exempt 
status of much of their real property. The financial problem is most acute with 
respect to services (Such as education) which are largely supported by real property 
taxes from districts of limited area. The burden is theoretically less acute when 
the service is financed on a statewide basis with revenues from a broad tax base 
(such as a State sales or income tax). Even with a broad base of support, the 
problem is usually more pressing in the State with a high proportion of Indian 
population. 

Many situations justifying assistance have arisen because of the impact of 
additional loads caused by transfer of responsibility from Federal to State agencies, 
The fact that the Federal Government has historically supplied a major portion 
of such services is a practical factor which must be considered in working out 
programs which contemplate eventual full assumption of responsibility by the 
States. 

In the review of the criteria used in administering this Federal assistance pro- 
gram it is evident that the direction has been toward finding and adopting mon 
effective methods of evaluating need. The present approach, is first, to determine 
the financial problem areas, whether due to inadequacy of the local tax bas 
caused by tax-free Indian lands, or to other impact factors. A determination is 
then made of the necessary costs of operation of the separate school districts and 
the funds available from all sources, district, county and State, in order to arriv 
at an “unmet need” figure. Federal funds are applied to meet this need. Em- 
phasis is put on State and local effort. The important factor is that the local 
communities are given an assurance that supplementary Federal funds will be 
made available after a reasonable effort in support of public-school education for 
Indian children is made. This fosters an attitude of acceptance of the India: 
population as full and participating citizens of the community. 

It should be noted that wide variations in methods of public school finance 
precludes the establishment of a single uniform method of determining this need 
factor. 

STATING THE CRITERIA 


The report of the committee suggests that the Bureau has not been consistent 
in interpretation of the eriteria under which the program is administered. Review 
of the criteria and their application indicates that the problem was not primarily 
due to inconsistent or conflicting interpretations. However, there has been some 
difficulty at times in transmitting full understanding of the objectives and pro- 
cedures for administration of a changing program. As indicated before, the 
basic concepts and direction of the program have changed. The changes hav 
been both necessary and sound. Development of the need concept made more 
difficult the statement and application of uniform operating criteria. The 
entire picture of State educational programs is characterized by variability 
rather than uniformity. The program has developed over a period of years 
The administrative device which has evolved for justification and distribution 
of Johnson-O’ Malley funds is the so-called State plan. This is an agreement! 
between the Bureau and the State educational authorities setting forth the 
specific procedures to be followed in determining and meeting the needs of the 
individual districts included in the State-aid contracts. The State plans hav 
been formally developed within the past 8 vears, with final agreement on the last 
such plan having been reached in September 1955. Adoption of a State plan 
means, in effect, that the specific operating criteria are tailored to fit each State 
situation. Need for statement of overall criteria is limited to a few basic points. 
In Montana, no State plan had been agreed upon, which was probably the primary 
factor in the misunderstanding that arose during the past school year. 

There is a basis for criticism of overlapping statements of criteria, [volutio! 
of the administrative program has resulted in a situation wherein the criteria are 
found, in part, in four media: (1) The Code of Federal Regulations; (2) the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Manual; (3) the several State plans; and (4) the standard 
form contract. Revisions of these statements have not always kept pace with 
changes in the administrative procedures and criteria. The most obvious short- 
coming has been the repeated restatement of some of the broadest criteria. A\ 
the same time, there have been gaps in the coverage which have apparently bee! 
filled by adapting criteria developed under the program which antedated the 
Johnson-O’ Malley Act. There is little evidence of directly inconsistent state- 
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ments. However, the instructions in the Bureau manual have been used, on 
occasion, almost as regulations in dealing with State authorities, rather than as 
appropriate guidelines and instructions to field personnel of the Bureau. This, 
too, appears to have been a factor in the Montana situation. 


REGULATORY CRITERIA UNDER THE JOHNSON-O'’MALLEY ACT 


The Johnson-O’ Malley Act of 1934, as amended by the act of June 4, 1936 
Public Law No. 638, 74th Cong., 48 Stat. 1458), provides the basis for the present 
program of Federal assistance to the States in meeting the educational, health, and 
welfare needs of their Indian citizens. This act contemplated a statewide ap- 
proach to the problem, although it authorizes contracts with local school districts, 
other State agencies and subdivisions, and private organizations. The only 
specific operating criteria set forth in the statute is a proviso to the effect that 
the minimum standards of service to be required be not less than the highest main- 
tained by the State or Territory within which the contract is to be effective. As 
an authorization act, it gave the Secretary broad rulemaking powers. 

The first statement of criteria implementing the act was set forth in regulations 
promulgated on June 8, 1937 (25 C. F. R. 46). These regulations, which have 
remained unchanged in the code, stated the substantive criteria (omitting pro- 
cedural detail) as follows: 

1. When in the opinion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs it will be to the 
advantage of the Indian children, he may enter into negotiations with the author- 
ities of any State for the execution of a contract for the education of Indian chil- 
dren residing therein. 

2. Education in the public schools shall be provided on the same terms and 
inder the same conditions as to all other citizens of the State. 

3. States contracting shall agree that schools receiving Indian children shall 
receive all aid from the State and other proper sources which other similar schools 
of the State receive. 

1. That expenditures shall be made pursuant to a consolidated budget for all 
schools districts enrolling Indian children showing the educational needs of the 
districts and a suitable educational program. (Need.) 

5. Payment of sums due the State shall be made only for Indian pupils having 
one-quarter or more Indian blood. 

\t this level (aw and regulation), the only specific operating criteria is the limi- 
‘ation of payments to provide for children of one-quarter or more Indian blood. 
he other criteria quoted cover the broad general prerequisites for implementation 
of a State contract program, and, most significantly, the adoption of the policy 
of using “‘need”’ as the basis for distributing contract funds. These regulations 

ere much less detailed and specifie than those which were developed and pro 
nulgated about the same time in 25 Code of Federal Regulations 45, under au- 
hority of the 1920 act. Apparently the plan was to conduct the State contract 

rogram under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act, and a parallel public school tuition 
program operating directly with individual school districts under the authority 

f the earlier act. The criteria in part 45 were directed toward determining the 
per capita cost of education in each school district claiming tuition for Indian 
‘hildren enrolled. Payment was made on a daily per capita cost for actual days 
of attendance. The procedures involved much detailed recordkeeping and many 
hypothetical determinations of eligibility by the school administrators claiming 
such tuition payments. For example, one criterion stated that no tuition would 
be paid if a child or his parents owned any taxable land in the school district, but 
with a proviso that payment would be made if the child or his parents owned both 
taxable and nontaxable land in the district, and the value of the nontaxable land 
exceeded the value of the taxable land. 

lhe determining factors in fixing rates of payment were: 

(a) The proportion of nontaxable Indian land; 
(6) The annual operative cost and income other than Federal tuition; 
(c) The daily per capita cost per pupil (based on average attendance) ; 
(d) The scholastic standards maintained ; 
(e) The proportion of Indian children to white children; and 
é cL Any other special facts in a given case such as special State equalization 
aid. 

_In these regulations, the provision relating to the required tax effort as “that 
the tax rate is a reasonable millage on actual property value, regardless of the 
assessed valuation.” 
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Operation of the assistance programs under the two laws and sets of regulations 
apparently became commingled. It became simply the Johnson-O’ Malley pro. 
gram whether based on State or individual district contracts. Operating funds 
were justified under a single appropriation item, and, in practice, many of the 
specific operating criteria adopted pursuant to the 1920 act became the proce. 
dures used for administering the program under the Johnson-O’ Malley Act. 


THE CRITERIA IN THE BUREAU MANUAL 


First publication of operating criteria in the Bureau of Indian Affairs Manual 
was contained in volume VI, part II, chapter 3, entitled ‘‘Public School Con- 
tracts” issued in May 1951. These cirteria as noted before, were largely adapted 
from the regulations promulgated previously under the 1920 act. They also 
restated most of the general requirements set forth in the regulations adopted 
pursuant to the Johnson-O’ Malley Act. With the publication of the manual the 
program based on the 1920 act and regulations became ‘‘dead letter.”’ 

The most significant modifications were: (1) A requirement that there be a 
showing that ‘Indians constitute such a percentage of the entire pupil enrollment 
as to create an unusual burden on the State and local district;’’ (2) that ‘‘the local 
school district levies school taxes in sufficient amount to earn entitlement to 
State aids;” (3) an amplification of the regulation requiring State contract expend- 
itures to be made pursuant to a consolidated budget for all school districts; and 
(4) adding a requirement that the parents or guardians of pupils enrolled in the 
district must reside on tax-exempt land. (This idea had been not too clear\ 
stated in the earlier regulations.) 

The criteria in the manual were rewritten and modified further by publicatio: 
of the current instructions in June 1953. 

This statement was considerably simplified. The relevant criteria (omitting 
procedural items) are as follows: 

1. When in the opinion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs it will be 
advantageous to the Indians, the Bureau will negotiate with State authorities 
for execution of a contract for education of eligible Indian children residing 
therein (from 25 C. F. R. 46). 

2. The amount of the contract will be determined and justified by a State 
plan to be formulated by representatives of the State and the Bureau and 
approved by the Commissioner (new). 

3. Districts to be aided must have children in school of one-fourth or more 
degree Indian blood whose parents live on tax-exempt Indian-owned land 
(no change). 

4. Districts aided must maintain standards of educational service equiva- 
lent to those required by the State (modified from statute). 

5. Districts aided must levy school taxes at a rate not less than the average 
for all school districts in the State (new statement of the standard required). 

6. Districts aided must show that tax-empt Indian-owned land within the 
district is creating a financial burden justifying assistance under the ap- 
proved State plan (new standard). 

7. State entering into a contract must agree that schools enrolling Indian 
children shall receive all funds and aids to which other public schools of the 
State are entitled (from 25 C. F. R. 46). 

There were three significant changes or innovations in the 1953 revisions, & 
follows: 

(a) Statement of requirement of a State plan (item 2). 

(b) Restatement of the standard for measuring local tax effort required 
to qualify for participation in the program (item 5). 

(c) The requirement that a showing that tax-exempt Indian-owned land 
is the cause of a financial burden justifying assistance. The 1951 manual 
statement had required a showing that ‘‘ Indians constituted such a percentage 
of the entire pupil enrollment as to create an unusual burden.’”’ This was 4 
new and better statement of the basic justification for the assistance progral. 

The current statement of criteria in the Bureau manual is considered to be 
soundly based. The recommendations in this report will suggest modification 
only to the extent necessary to emphasize the instructional nature of the manual 
as and to provide for inclusion of definitive operating criteria in the State 
plans. 
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ACCEPTANCE OF THE PROGRAM 


The consensus of State education officials concerned with the administration 
of the Johnson-O’ Malley program strongly favors the present program objectives 
and criteria. Discussions with responsible officials in approximately half of the 
States having contracts under the Johnson-O’ Malley program brought out no 
significant criticism of the present operating criteria. The principal problem, 
as indicated in these discussions, is inadequacy of appropri: ted funds fully to 
meet the needs established under the State plans. Some difficulty has been 
encountered, from time to time, in keeping local school administrators and school 
boards fully informed as to the objectives of the program—conveying and main- 
taining an understanding of the “‘need’”’ concept as contrasted to an “entitlement”’ 
theory. 

The best illustration of State acceptance is found in the choice provided 
under the present program of Federal aid to impact areas under Public Law 
874, Slst Congress, 2d session. Although that act provides an option for States 
with Indian children in public schools to participate in a program with payments 
determined by application of a definite formula and based on per capita costs, 
none of the States operating under the Johnson-O’ Malley contracts have elected 
to do so. State officials indicated their preference for the Johnson-O’ Malley 
program even in situations where it yields considerably smaller Federal assist- 
ance. It was stated by officials’ in at least two States that the reason for this 
preference is the greater flexibility in placing Federal-aid money where it is 
most needed under the Johnson-O’ Malley program. 

The program has also been discussed and endorsed by the State supervisors of 
Indian education at general conferences held in 1952 and 1954 with education 
officials of the Bureau. : 

Further strong endorsement of the policy and rationale of the present program 
is contained in the report of the Senate Appropriations Committee on the Interior 
Department appropriations bill, 1951 (S. Rept. 1941, 81st Cong.) as follows: 

“* * * The committee commends the position taken by the Indian Bureau 
hat Indian children, by virtue of their citizenship in a State and residence in a 
State and district, are entitled to the same free public education as rendered 
to any other citizen children, without any legal obligation resting on the Federal 
Government to pay tuition for this service. However, the committee also recog- 
nizes that the presence of large blocks of nontaxable Indian property within a 
local district, or unusually large numbers of Indian children, may create a situa- 
tion which local funds are inadequate to meet. The committee therefore endorses 
the present policy of the Indian Bureau of recommending Federal financial 
assistance to these districts, based on evidence that the district is taxing itself 
to the maximum, and is still in need of supplementary funds in order to maintain 
an adequate school.” 

THE MONTANA PROBLEM 


The misunderstanding which resulted in Montana in the negotiation of the 
‘tate contract for the 1954-55 school year was due in large part to factors other 
than conflicting interpretations of the criteria. 

The underlying difficulty was the fact that no State plan had been agreed 
pon. State contracts had been made for several years on the basis of ad hoc 
negotiations. Bureau officials had pressed for agreement on such a State plan. 
lt appears that in doing so the instructions in the Bureau manual were advanced 
as being regulatory in effect. 

The specifie criterion (stated only in the Bureau manual), which caused the 
difficulty, is the one which called for a tax effort in the districts to be aided 
equivalent to the ‘‘average tax effort in all schoo! districts in the State.’’ This 
‘riterion is one which has been particularly difficult to express. ‘The first regula- 
tions called for a reasonable tax effort. Later, in the first manual issuance, it 
required a local tax effort sufficient to earn entitlement to State aids. This was 
aga restated in the manual issuance of June 1953, to require a tax effort equal 
'o the State average as noted above. There would have been no difficulty in 
the Montana situation with the State average requirement except for a combina- 
‘ion of cireumstances wherein State aid was increased temporarily by a large 
distribution of revenues from the public school land funds. Distribution of 
these funds resulted in a general lowering of local district levies. In this situa- 
Non, the local school districts affected (despite increased school costs) levied 
‘heir taxes for the 1954-55 school vear at a rate sufficient to qualify under the 
“tate average. This resulted in widening the gap to be filled with Federal funds. 

he Bureau officials concerned apparently failed at the outset to see the effect 
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on the total amount of the State contract. Request for a greater local effort wa: 
not made until after school-tax levies had been irrevocably fixed under State lay 

This incident is illustrative of the difficulty of stating precise operating criterj, 
for uniform application in the varying State situations. It is believed tha; 
criteria of this type should be adapted to meet the different State situations, and 
incorporated in the several State plans 

Agreement has now been reached on an appropriate State plan which | 
believed to be sound and equitable. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The most significant judgment resulting from this review of the criteriy 
and their use in determining the allocation of assistance payments to the State 
for publie school education of Indian children, is that they cannot be complete! 
uniform in detail and application throughout the country. No effort should by 
made to accomplish such uniformity. Broad general requirement and _ policies 
ean and should be uniformly stated. Difficulties in administration are inevitab 
if narrow and rigid criteria are applied in all situations, and basic objectives of 
the prograin will be defeated. 

2. The existing regulations (25 C. F. R. 46) are, on the whole, satisfactor 
It is recommended that they be amended in the following respects: 

(a) To provide a basic policy statement on the objectives and scope of 
the program, without specifying the operating details. 

(b) To require adoption of a State plan, in all States or Territories operat- 
ing under a State contract. This should clarify understanding that the de. 
tailed operating criteria, applicable in justifying and distributing funds j 
each State situation, are properly stated in the plan. 

(c) To require a showing that tax-exempt Indian land, or other special- 
impact factors, create a financial burden justifying assistance under th 
approved State plan. 

(d) That the broad basic criteria of uniform application, which are regula- 
tory in effect, be retained. 

3. That the material in the Bureau of Indian Affairs Manual be rephrased t 
the extent necessary to emphasize its function of furnishing policy guidance and 
instructions to operating officials who negotiate with State authorities. Mest of 
the points covered are appropriate. The manual should instruct Bureau person- 
nel as to the points to be incorporated by negotiation in the State plans. Whe: 
a basic criterion is of uniform application and regulatory in nature it should bi 
stated in the Code of Federal Regulations. 

4. Revoke the regulations contained in part 45 of title 25, Code of Federal 
Regulations, as being no longer applicable, and as a possible source of confusio! 

5. Reserve for incorporation in the several State plans the exact definition 0! 
local tax effort required in order to qualify for Federal assistance. 

6. That restatement of operating criteria be held to a minimum in the annua 
contract documents. 

7. The Bureau of Indian Affairs should continue its efforts to revise, update ‘ 
an‘l formalize the present State plans, and, in cooperation with the State educatic 
authorities, make further efforts to convey a full and comprehensive understandin 
of the program to the local school authorities concerned. 





Mr. Kirwan. I am of the opinion, like many others here in Con- 
gress, that the fastest and best way to take care of the Indian is ! 
education. I am happy to see that they are all going to be in schoo 
under this new budget, and we are trying to get them into school. . 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is right. : 

Mr. Kirwan. If you are going to do that, I am one happy man 0! § \ 
this side of the table. ; 

Nevertheless, I am also interested in seeing that the Governmel! 
is getting a good deal for its money, that municipalities are not jus!  p 
simply writing down to you as the agent and saying, ‘We have to have 
this, this, and this,’ under the provisions of the Johnson-O’Malley & 


Act . 
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rt Was PAY ACT COSTS 
e law 
riteria You have a balance of $2,862,000 on December 31, 1955. Why 


As . y ‘ 
e a cannot a part of this be used? I am referring to the Pay Act, 


$1.350,000. 

‘ich js \ir. GREENwoop. We have examined our obligations through 
January 31 very carefully. As far as we can see, there is no pos- 
sibility of absorbing the cost of this pay increase without curtailing 
the program. 


'iteria Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you have to come in then for this 

States € 

nlet supplement? 

r . rr . . 

wuld bi \ir. GREENWoopD. That is correct, sir. 

rolicies \ir. Kirwan. Why did you have the big balance left there, then? 

: ‘ 5 ; 

vitabl \ir. GreENwoop. I do not understand that balance. According 

neh to figures I have, we had available for obligation in this appropriation 

actor item, $42,682,500. We had obligated through January 31 some $27 
million, leaving $15 million for the balance of the year. 

‘ope of Mr. Kirwan. You had some $2 million balance on the second 

erat: quarter? 

the dé \Ir. GREENWOOD. I assume that is the balance of the apportion- 

inds j ment. That simply means we have to estimate what our obligations 
will be in order to arrive at an apportionment, and sometimes we miss 

te our guess on the estimate. 

| have the estimated obligation figures which show that without 
regula J this supplemental amount to meet the pay increase, we would have to 

S curtail our program. 

aad Mr. Kirwan. Will you kindly insert those figures in the record 

ost of show and prove that if vou had to dip into this $2 million which was 
MI 
person just read off, you would have to curtail the program. 

oe You are saying that this supplement is needed; are you not? 
ae Mr. GREENWoop. Yes. 
Federa Mr. Kirwan. And those figures help to prove that it is needed and 
nfusior that it would curtail the program if you tried to take it out of that? 
ition | Mr. GREENWOop. Yes, sir. 
iia (The matter referred to follows:) 

There follows an analysis of actual obligations in the education and welfare 
update appropriation for the first 7 months of the fiscal year as compared with require- 
— ments for the remainder of the fiscal vear: 

‘tandine se 
Actual obliga- Estimated ob- 
nT Con- tions for the ligations for 
ol period July 1, the period Total 
nis DV 1955, to Jan. Feb. 1, 1956, to 
| schoo 31, 1956 June 30, 1956 
ol. 
ho Normal operation excluding State and local education 
ontracts $22, 342, 958 $16, 314, 747 $38, 657, 705 
n ol tate and local education contracts . 4, 902, 481 718, 314 5, 620, 795 
mai ve Minnesota welfare (foster care) contract ot 150, 000 150, 000 
service training 50, 000 50, 000 
r \dult education 75, 000 75, 000 
prime ; . 
‘a? Total obligations....__________.. 27, 245, 439 17, 308, 061 44, 553, 500 
10 JUS" BB Presently available... ; 27, 245, 439 15, 437, 061 42, 682, 500 
to have Additional required as ; 
° ’ tC onal requ Dbinhddedeh tavwecaddsabeds bow 7 J bie ‘ , 871, O ; Sai. 
Malley equirec 1, 871, 000 1, 871, 000 


—— 


SS 
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Mr. Kirwan. Do you have any questions, Mr. Magnuson? 

Mr. Macnuson. What percentage of the pay increase is the Bureay 
absorbing? 

Mr. Greenwoop. In this particular appropriation, not anything 

In the resources management appropriation, for which the supple. 
mental is not before the committee, we are absorbing some $10,000. 
In our construction funds, we are absorbing the entire cost, but in 
this particular item, we did not feel that we could absorb it unless we 
curtail the program, and the program is largely education of Indiay 
children. 

Mr. Maenuson. Your construction budget, I presume, is largely 
contracted out, is it not? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir; but we do have personal services jp- 
volved also. 


STUDY OF JOHNSON-O’MALLEY CONTRACTS 


Mr. Maenuson. At the direction of Congress, you have made i 
study to determine the amount of additional funds required to meet 
the responsibility of the Federal Government with respect to the 
education of Indian children, have you not? 

Mr. Greenwoop. In public schools; yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Did that study disclose that the Government was 
not meeting its respons'bility? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir; to the extent of $521,000 for this fiscal 
year. 

There is always a lag. There has been in the past year, in the 
amount that is appropriated and the amount that is required because 
of the fact that we have to estimate this requirement—the States have 
to estimate the requirements almost 2 years in advance. 

Mr. Maenuson. Did not the Bureau know before it was directed 
by Congress to make this study that it was not meeting its obligation’ 

Mr. GrREENWOop. Yes; we knew that the amount available for this 
fiscal year would not provide the amount that the States would be 
entitled to receive under our criteria. 

As I understand it, some one or more of the States complained to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee that the amount we had avail- 
able was not sufficient to meet the requirements under our criteria. 
That resulted in this direction. 

Mr. Maanuson. What was the trouble? Were you not requestilg 
enough money? 

Mr. Greenwoop. It was simply a case of not estimating the amount 
that turned out to be the amount required. We made the best est 
mate we could, but on the basis of the available data at that time, the 
estimate proved to be low. 

Mr. Maenuson. Has this deficiency existed every year over ® 
period of time? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Yes, and it has meant that the States have had 
to absorb the difference in cost. 

I mean either the States or the public school districts. 

Mr. Maaenuson. I presume in your budget estimates each yet 
you try to give a realistic estimate, do you not? 

Mr. Greenwoop. That is correct. 

Mr. Maenuson. Who cut it down? 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. I cannot say that it was cut down. It was just 
that the estimate was too low as it turned out. 

Mr. Maenuson. On the regular 1957 appropriation, do you think 
you have made a realistic estimate there? 
* Mr. GREENWoop. Yes, sir, but there again, it is on the basis of 
data that was available to us last spring when we first started the 
preparation of the budget. 

Mr. Maenuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


PROVISIONS OF JOHNSON-O’MALLEY ACT 


Mr. JenseN. Mr. Greenwood, would you describe in as few words 
as possible the provisions of the Johnson-O’Malley Act? I am ask- 
ing you to do that for the benefit of the record so that those who read 
the record may know just what the provisions are, the primary pro- 
visions in the Johnson-O’Malley Act. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It is a broad authorization to the Secretary of 
the Interior to enter into contracts with States or political subdivi- 
sions of States or private or public organizations or even individuals 
for the education of Indians, for welfare services to Indians, for ex- 
tension services to Indians, and for health services. 

It is a broad authorization to enter into contracts with States, 
political subdivisions, and these other organizations. 

Mr. Jensen. Is there a pretty well-established pattern as to the 
type of contracts which are entered into between States and the Fed- 
eral Government under the Johnson-O’Malley Act? 

Mr. GrEENWoop. We have a definite pattern as far as education 
contracts are concerned; yes, sir. 

We have recently revised our contract form in order to standardize 
it just a little bit more. 


FEDERAL SHARE OF COST 


Mr. JENSEN. The sum and substance of the contracts is that the 
Federal Government pays the bill for all of these benefits to Indians? 

Mr. GreENwoop. In the case of education, Congressman Jensen, 
we are paying about, as an average, one-half of the cost of the educa- 
ton of the Indian child who is attending a public school. 

Mr. Jensen. I thought it amounted to more than that. 

Mr. GREENWoop. No, sir; it amounts to about one-half of the cost. 
The reason for that is that we approached this on the basis of need 
rather than on the basis of per capita cost of educating the children. 

In other words, where a public school district is wealthy, even 
though it has a sizable number of Indian children attending public 
school, we do not attempt to assist that district if it can provide 
adequate schooling. It is only in the case of a poor school district 
that has a limited school district fund where we are required to step 
in and assist them and provide funds for the school. 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION COSTS 


Mr. Jensen. With respect to these schools for which we made 
ippropriations to build on the Navaho reservations about 3 years 
ig0, | believe, would you just explain in as few words as possible what 
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those contracts provide. I think we helped build 3 or 4 schools 
maybe we paid the whole bill. I just do not remember exactly. 

Mr. GreEnwoop. In the case of construction, we paid up 4 
$1,100 per pupil for the cost of the additional facilities that. thy 
public school provided so that those Indian children who were brough; 
from the reservation into that school district could attend. Tha 
was on the construction side. 

On the operation side, that is for the operation of the school itself 
we are paying the actual cost to that district because we are bringing 
that child from out of the district into the district and the district, 
of course, has no basis for taxing any land of any kind to offset that 
cost. We are imposing 100-percent burden on them by bringing the 
child from out of the district inte their district. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Are we getting 100 percent cooperation from the 
municipalities or the school districts in which we have made that huge 
expenditure? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir; we are getting excellent cooperation. 

Mr. Jensen. And it is working out very well? 

Mr. GreEeNwoop. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 


Mr. Jensen. Approximately how many children are attending 
the schools? 

Mr. Greenwoop. Around 1,500. 

Miss THompson. It is close to 1,700. 

Mr. JensEN. Mr. Chairman, apparently the amount requested 
here is for obligations already imposed on the Indian Bureau—is that 
statement correct, Mr. Greenwood? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. As I see it, there is not much more to talk about on 
this particular item, then. 

Dr. Fenton. You say that the school allotments are based on need; 
is that correct? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Fenton. I will agree with Mr. Jensen on construction. 

Is that based on the need of the school district? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It is based on the need from the standpoint o! 
the additional facilities required to accommodate the Indian childre 
whom we were bringing into that school district to attend public 
schools. | 

We did not ask them to contribute anything toward the cost 0! 
constructing the additional facilities required. 

We did not think it would be fair for us to do so. It is not ther 
responsibility to take these children because we were bringing the 
from outside of the district into the school district, so it was only 
fair that the Federal Government pay the entire cost for the se shool 
facilities required for the education of that child. 

Dr. Fenton. That is all. 
Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, Mr. Greenwood. 
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GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
WITNESSES 


THOMAS B. NOLAN, DIRECTOR, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR 

CARL G. PAULSEN, CHIEF HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 

FRED E. STEARNS, BUDGET OFFICER 


Program and financing 


Revised 
estimate 


Presently 


available | Difference 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Topographic surveys and mapping-- $11, 880,000 | $11, 886, C00 a 

9. Geol gic and mineral resource surveys and mapping-. 5, 735, 000 5, 735, 000 Z 
3. Water resources investigations - - - -- 7, 426, 000 | 7, 671, 000 | + $245, 000 
4, Soil and moisture conservation. - 105, 000 105, 000 

5. Classification of lands. - ----- ; 435, 000 435, 000 - 
§. Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases- i 1, 382, 000 1, 382, 000 





7, General administration -__- : 802, 000 802, 000 
(a) Special-purpose buildings 350, 000 350, 000 
Total direct obligations---_- 28, 115, 000 28, 360, 000 +245, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS SS a ee ae ee ee = 
|. Topographic surveys and mapping: 
(a) States, counties and municipalities 1, 175, 000 1, 175, 000 
(b) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 113, 000 113, 000 | 
(c) Bureau of Reclamation... -.. 1, 089, 933 1, 089, 933 
(d) Department of the Air Force- 711, 680 711, 680 
(e) Department of the Army----- 622, 801 622, 801 
f) Department of Defense ; 200, 000 200, 000 
(9) Atomie Energy Commission 
(h) Miscellaneous Federal agencies ‘ 207, 586 207, 586 
2, Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: 
(a) States, counties, and municipalities ; 250, 000 250, 000 
(b) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources s 12,000 | 12, 000 
(c) Bureau of Reclamation : : 113, 056 113, 056 
(d) Defense Minerals Exploration Administration 448, 200 448, 200 
(e) Department of the Army hah ie ; 1, 129, 134 1, 129, 134 
f) Department of the Navy eih econ 314, 920 314, 920 
(7) Atomic Energy Commission Pia 6, 000, 000 6, 000, 000 
(h) International Cooperation Administration 537, 380 537, 380 
(i) General Services Administration. 212, 156 212, 156 
YG) Government Printing Office_- 103, 800 103, 800 
(k) Miscellaneous Federal agencies_-_- 71, 954 71, 954 
Water resources investigations: 
(a) States, counties, and municipalities 3, 600, 000 3, 480, 000 — 120, 000 
(b) Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. - 110, 000 110, 000 i 
(c) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources : 50, 000 50, 000 
(d) Bureau of Indian Affairs _ - 69, 387 69, 387 Soe 
(¢) Bureau of Reclamation--- 1, 026, 099 1, 026, 099 
f) Department of the Army 995, 215 995, 215 
(g) Department of Agriculture 148, 534 148, 534 
(h) Department of State 122, 944 122, 944 
i) Atomic Energy Commission 275, 656 275, 656 
}) International Cooperation Administration 419, 928 419, 928 
(k) Miscellaneous Federal agencies. 314, 237 314, 237 
). Classification of lands: 
(a) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 1, 000 1, 000 
h) Miscellaneous Federal agencies 4, 000 4, 000 
Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases: 
a) Miscellaneous non-Federal sources 900 900 
(4) Miscellaneous Federal agencies 39, 100 39. 100 
Total reimbursable obligations 20, 489. 600 20, 369. 600 120, 000 
Total obligations- 48, 604, 600 48, 729, 600 +125, 000 
FINANCING 
Comparative transfer ‘Conservation and development of 
mineral resources, Bureau of Mines” 
nobligated balance brought forward —75, 000 —75, 000 
\dvances and reimbursements from other accounts —15,678, 100 | —15, 678, 100 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources — 5, 336, 900 —, 216, 900 +120, 000 
nobligated balance carried forward 
nobligated balance no longer available 
Appropriation (adjusted) 26, 635, 000 26, 880, 000 +245, MM) 


,Oposed supplemental due to pay increase 


1, 405, 000 
Keappropriation 


1, 405, 000 





Object classification 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions_-_-_--...---.- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ___----- 


Average number of all employees __- 


Number of employees at end of year- er ements 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


ne crc noc coisa cckeens 
eS SEE ae 


Personal services: 


Permanent positions.................-...- 
Positions other than permanent__--_-_----- 
Regular pay above 52-week base __------- 
Payment above basic rates____.--.-.----- 
Other payments for personal services -_--_- 


Total personal services obligations - - --- 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


01 Personal services--- 
02 Travel. 
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Obligations by objects 








Presently Revised esti- | 








available | mate Difference 
. =x ; 
6, 837 6, 827 | —10 
651 676 | 498 
7, 160 7,177 | Li7 
7, 500 7 et... 
$5, 213 | $5, 215 +0 
GS8-7.2 | et... 
$34,000,000 '| $33,970,000! —$30, 000 
2,180,000 | 2, 265, 000 | +85, 00% 
130, 000 | 130,000 |......-.-.. : 
195, 000 225, 000 +30, 000 
sith india ies ace ee Bik de diecast cath Gi alee ie w chabineinett 
36, 505,000 | 36, 590, 000 +85, 000 
} | a 
21, 155, 000 21, 335, 000 +180, 000 


1, 765, 000 


1, 798, 000 


+33, 0M 




















03 Transportation of things 205, 000 205, 000 
04 Communication services _- 245, 000 245, 500 + 5M) 
05 Rents and utility services 7 295, 000 | 295, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. _ a 410, 000 416, 500 4-6), 5AM 
07 Other contractual setvices_____-___-- b 1, 930, 000 | 1, 032, 090 +2, 0 
Services performed by other agencies---__- 535, 000 535, 000 
08 Supplies and materials oa. 1, 419. 900 1, 437, 900 +18, 000 
09 Equipment_-- 955, 000 | 270, 000 +5, (0M 
10 Lands and structures 300 | 309 
15 Taxes and assessments | 100, 000 100,990 
Subtotal ; ; : 28, 125, 200 28, 370, 200 | +245, 00 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence _ -- oneal 10, 200 | 10, 200 | 
Total direct obligations. __.___--- ‘ 28, 115, 000 28, 360. 000 +245, (OM 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
ee eee : : 15,350,000 | 15, 255,000 —95, 006 
eo Ineri.......... See A ese ee cade cbe Senne eceas | 1, 213, 000 1, 205, 000 | —8, 000 
03 Transportation of things- --- -- almanac ane 156, 000 | 156, 000 |.....- , 
04 Communication services. -.------ ee : | 181, 000 | 180, 000 | —1, 000 
Oe ee I I oo nino np cemtncensesccncecccees 125, 000 | 125, 000 |-------- 
ee NEN WI oi on sinc cence en censsncnes 297, 000 | 297,000 |. 
Oy Speer Gere... 0552 800, 000 | 794, 000 | — 6, 00 
Services performed by other agencies_._.---..-..-.-.-.------ 200, 000 200, 000 |..--.-- : 
= ee ere Cpa cenaen | 1, 325, 100 | 1, 315, 100 —10, 00 
OD | I ait e oc nian ecepeenpaeecctwebeeccnwtnaucdenon | 760, 000 | 760, 000 |.--.-- 
ee ee iukaka dew aebines 500 500 |.--- 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions __-.-.-.......-.------ 30, 000 30, 000 |_- 
RE RI SN nani e wn ccbstaiencs-csceones 55, 000 | 55, 000 
I Be ee eee ad aden caueben | 20,492,600 | 20,372, 600 —120, 001 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 3, 000 | 3, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations__--.............--.------ | 20,489,600 | 20,369, 600 —120, 00 
IR Ss. its cso cetaieee lina ais eee 48, 604, 600 48, 729, 600 +125, 00 








Average salaries and grades 





Average salaries and grades: 


General schedule grades: 


I no cn neguade satan onener 


Average grade 


| Actual, 1954 | Actual, 1955 | — 
eta anaae 
| 
| es 
$4, 674 | $4, 767 | $5, 215 
GS-7.0 | GS-7.2 GS-7.2 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the pertinent section of Document 
330 and the justification into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


(H. Doc. 330) 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
‘‘SURVEYS, INVESTIGATIONS, AND RESEARCH 


“For an additional amount for ‘Surveys, investigations, and 
research’, $1,650,000.” 


A supplemental appropriation of $245,000 is needed to meet the costs of a 
comprehensive hydrologic survey of the floods of 1955 in northeastern United 
States, and for rehabilitation of gaging station facilities damaged by the floods. 
The balance of the proposed appropriation, $1,405,000, is required to meet pay 
increases granted by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Surveys, investigations, ana research 


Request (for 12 months from July 1, 1955) : BLGey $1, 650, 000 
Appropriation to date___- _.. $26, 635, 000 
Obligations to Dec. 31, 1955 Resltechcicwwdas: eee 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1955 $15, 319, 104 
Budget estimate next fiscal year . $31, 602, 


Employment: 
Average number current appropriation 
Number involved this estimate 
Actual employment Dec. 31, 1955 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


A supplemental appropriation of $245,000 is needed to meet the costs of a 
comprehensive hydrologic survey of the floods of 1955 in northeastern United 
States, and for rehabilitation of gaging station facilities damaged by the floods. 
The balance of the proposed appropriation, $1,405,000 is required to meet pay 
increases granted by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 

1. Pay raise, $1,405,000 

Supplemental funds are required to meet pay increases granted by the act of 
June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). These funds are needed in order to maintain the 
current level of operations for fiscal year 1956 and to prepare for the increased 
programs proposed for fiscal year 1957. The 1957 programs have been developed 
to implement both the President’s national minerals policy and the new responsi- 
bilities in hydrology related to changes in national water policies. Failure to 
receive these funds weuld effect a reduction in the present scale of activities and 
retard initiation of the fiscal 1957 programs. 


?. Flood surveys and rehabilitation, water resources investigations, $245,000 


Funds are requested to meet the costs of a comprehensive hydrologic survey of 
the floods of 1955 in northeastern United States, and for rehabilitation of gaging 
stations facilities damaged by the floods. 

These floods, which followed in the wake of hurricanes Connie and Diane, 
caused great physical damage. Estimates of damages approach one-half billion 
dollars in a nine-State area. The floods in August were the highest every recorded 
in many locations in Connecticut, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, and New York; lesser flooding occurred in Delaware, Maryland, and 
Virginia. One hundred and sixty-nine lives were lost. Subsequent floods in 
September and October affected parts of the area before the waters had receded 
to normal stages. 

Field surveys were begun during and immediately following the August floods. 
It was necessary to proceed on an emergency basis to collect all possible data 
while high water marks and other physical evidences of the floodwaters were still 
discernible. A complete investigation and report on this record-breaking flood 
will provide basic design data for water control and development projects, and for 
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riverside structures. It will save many times its cost in providing a reliable ap- 
proach to measures aimed at the control of future floods. The data presented 
will be invaluable to the ‘‘action agencies’ in determining the effect of land-use 
practices, of reservoirs, and of levees and flood walls in the control of floods. 
This study will reveal the source and extent of the floodwaters, river by river, and 
will relate their discharges to rainfall producing them. Flood crests will be studied 
and flood flows calculated at many ungaged locations, such as highway crossings, 
cities, and sites of present or proposed river developments, as well as gaging stations, 

The cost of the flood alleviation and limited emergency repair work authorized 
under the Federal Disaster Relief Act of 1950 and carried out by the Corps of 
Engineers amounted to $31,600,000. The flood surveys and rehabilitation funds 
requested in this estimate are insignificant, less than 1 percent, in comparison to 
the costs of the emergency repair work. However, the information on river flows 
and stages to be obtained with these funds will be extremely valuable for planning 
and designing new river development projects which may well avert another such 
disaster. 

Flood surveys are a normal activity of the Geological Survey and its flood 
reports are in wide use. Surveys of ordinary floods are usually supported under 
the annual appropriations. Likewise, flood damage to gaging station structures 
is ordinarily repaired under the regular appropriation. However, in the case of 
larger and more destructive floods, the costs are such as to require supplemental 
funds. Funds to finance surveys and rehabilitation work related to the disastrous 
Columbia River Basin floods of 1948 and the Kansas-Missouri River floods of 
1951, were received from supplemental appropriations. 

Due to the emergency nature, it was imperative to initiate work at the earliest 
possible date, even at the expense of incurring a temporary backlog in regular 
programs by transferring personnel into the flooded area. As of November 30, 
1955, obligations for this flood work amounted to $188,000. This request of 
$245,000 is needed to finance the flood surveys and rehabilitation work and to 
maintain schedules on the regular planned programs. 

Flood surveys and report.—As of mid-December, all field surveys have been 
completed and typing a preliminary report is nearing completion. This report 
will contain about 100 pages of text and provisional data for about 50 key stations 
for which most significant data were obtained. It is expected that the report will 
be available by early February. This will meet the urgent needs of the Corps of 
Engineers and other Federal agencies and the States concerned in making plans for 
alleviation of future floods. 

About 75 percent of the work has been completed on the final report. This will 
contain about 500 pages including all of the data in the preliminary report with 
data from additional gaging stations and supplemental sites in the area of most 
intense flooding and representative stations and supplemental sites throughout 
the entire nine-State flood area. The final report will include data on the sub- 
sequent smaller floods in September and October as well as more complete informa- 
tion in the form of hydrographs, flood profiles, flood routing studies arfd flood 
frequency analyses. This report in the form of a water supply paper is expected 
to be completed in draft manufscript about March and published in the summer of 
1956. It will provide a permanent record of the Hydrology of the floods. 

It is estimated that $230,000 will be required for the field surveys, detailed 
analysis, and preparation and publication of the reports. Of this, it is estimated 
that $50,000 can be absorbed in the funds regularly available for flood and drought 
surveys and for gaging station operation. Supplemental funds required, therefore, 
for adequate and comprehensive coverage in the collection and publication of data 
on this flood are estimated to be $180,000. 

Replacement and rehabilitation of gage structures.—It is estimated that a total of 
$75,000 will be needed for the rehabilitation of river gage structures and the instru- 
ments and equipment installed therein. Of this, it is estimated that $10,000 can 
be absorbed in regular program funds. Thus, supplemental funds of $65,000 will 
be needed to restore the damaged facilities to a satisfactory operating condition 
In general, only temporary emergency repairs have been made to date because of 
continued high water, heavy engagement of personnel on flood surveys and office 
computations, and unusually severe early winter weather. It is expected that the 
major portion of the rehabilitation will be deferred until more favorable weather 
and river conditions prevail, but every effort will be made to complete the work 
this fiscal vear. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Nolan, do you have a prepared statement? 
Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kirwan. You may go ahead and read it. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Notan. Two events, unforeseen at the time the 1956 budget 
was submitted to the Congress, the Pay Raise Act of 1955 and the 
Northeast floods of August 1955, have made it necessary for the 
Geological Survey to request supplemental appropriations for this 
fiscal year. 

Programs for 1956 fiscal year were developed to meet the most 
urgent requirements. Since that time greater demands have devel- 
oped for Survey’s work. These demands are reflected in the 1957 
programs which provide an increase of about 10 percent in the level 
of operations over 1956. The 1957 situation has been discussed at 
our regular hearing on January 17. Next year’s work has been 
planned to meet some of the requirements set forth in the President’s 
national minerals policy and to make a start on the new responsibilities 
in water-resources investigations which have been placed in the 
Survey. 

Since the passage of the 1956 appropriation for the Geological 
Survey, the Pay Raise Act of 1955 was passed. In order to maintain 
the approved levels of programs for 1956 and to provide an orderly 
transition to the anticipated increased programs of 1957, supplemental 
funds are needed to cover costs of that pay raise. A reduction in 
staffing will otherwise be required; that would be most unfortunate 
in view of requirements for 1957. 

The floods in August 1955 were destructive in the extreme. They 
were also record-breaking hydrologic events. Unforeseen destruction 
of Survey’s physical plant, especially to gaging stations, was ex- 
perienced. 

The hydrology of these floods must be recorded and documented in 
order to provide the engineering data for corrective action in the form 
of flood control and flood zoning. The fieldwork had to be accom- 
plished immediately. Tbe preparation-of engineering reports should 
be completed in a timely manner. Work has already been accom- 
plished only at the expense of diversion of effort from other programs. 
Supplemental funds for this work are needed to obtain valuable and 
indispensable basic data for future corrective action. The value of the 
work is further demonstrated by the fact that the States affected 
are contributing to the preparation of the report and the repair of 
damages through the cooperative program. 

Since making the request for supplemental appropriations, the 
disastrous flood of December 1955 in California and adjacent States 
has occurred. No provision is made in this request to cover that 
situation. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement, Mr. Nolan? 

Mr. Nouan. Yes, sir. 


ga 


AUTHORITY FOR EMERGENCY WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have authority in the appropriation bill for 
using funds in an emergency such as in the case of the Northeast 
Flood situation? 

Mr. Noxian. No, sir, we have no specific authority. We have 
discussed within the Department a possible authorization provision 
to accomplish this that we could present to you next year. 
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Mr. Kirwan. I am under the impression, and I guess you people 
are, too, that you should have some authority. 

Mr. Nouan. We feel it would simplify our operations. 

Mr. Kirwan. If you had the language incor porated into this, you 
could go right ahead whenever an emergency springs up; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Nouan. We have been trying to explore different methods that 
would be satisfactory to everyone concerned. We hope we can cone 
up with something that will be satisfactory to everyone. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope you can come up with something that will |e 
a protection to all concerned. 

Are the general provisions in the regular bill broad enough to give 
you such authorization? 

Mr. Nouan. I think our basic authorization is adequate, but specific 
authorization for incurring deficiencies of this character is needed. 


Pay Act Costs 


Mr. Krrwan. You had an unobligated balance on December 31, 1955, 
excluding unobligated funds for the new headquarters building. Why 
can you not use this $500,000 to offset Pay Act costs? 

Mr. Nouan. I was not aware that the unobligated balance was that 
large. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the second quarter apportionment. 

Mr. Stearns. For the second quarter, it is $275,000 for the building. 

Mr. Kirwan. Exclusive of the building, what do you have? 

Mr. Srearns. I do not have those apportionment figures as of 
December 31 with me. 

Mr. Notan. The figures I had given to me showed a much smaller 
unobligated balance. 

I thought it was actually less than $50,000. My recollection is that 
it is on the order of $35,000 or $40,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. $776,000 including the building. 

Take the $275,000 out and it leaves $500,000. 

Mr. Nowan. Does that include all of the reimbursables? Of our 
total funds of approximately $50 million, about half is money trans- 
ferred for activities on behalf of other agencies; the scheduling of 
expenditures from these funds has not been done in the same way as 
the direct appropriation. I understood that our balance for the direct 
appropriation was under $50,000. I would like to look that up and 
submit it for the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, you might submit it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The unobligated apportionment figure of $776,585 that was mentioned ine!ides 
3 major items. The largest part, or $357,972, represents unobligated balances 0! 
anticipated reimbursements from other agencies, States, and miscellaneous sources. 
The next largest part, or $275,000, applies to the direct appropriation, but is 
earmarked for the preparation of plans and specifications for the new Survey 
building. The balance of $143,613 is the only part of the unobligated apportion- 
ment applicable to the regular program of the Geological Survey, direct 
appropriation. 

The apportionments for the Survey normally are made slightly over 50 per- 
cent for the first half of the fiscal year, in order that we may take advantage 0 
a longer than average field season should weather conditions permit. It should 


be noted that the unobligated balance of $143,613 is only 1 percent of the appor- 
tionment of regular program funds for the first half. 
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The details of apportionments, obligations, and balances, are as follows: 


| 

Apportion- | Obligations | ,, he 
ments incurred | ee: gy 

| through through | °* = ants 
Dec. 31, 1955 | Dee. 31, 1955 | ' 


Direct appropriation, exclusive of headquarters meneny.. .---| $14, 273,000 m4 129, 387 $143, 613 
Hea dqui eT HE cats an dudcocnbamnedoene Scaawaeneald 275, 000 275, 000 


lotal, direct appropriation Bewconis pense] 14, 5 6. 000 4, 129, 387 | 418, 613 


bursements from— 
States, counties, and municipalities - - ; 2, 434, 000 | 2, 418, 661 | 15, 339 
Non-Government sources. - - - si34 ‘ie 161, 000 | 157, 291 3, 709 
)ther Federal agencies ---- ia teas : 7, 524, 300° 7, 185, 376 338, 924 


otal reimbursements - - “10, 119, 300 9, 761, 328 Ps 357, 972 





otal funds._._.-- i. ii3 | 24, 667,300 | 23, 890, 715 | 776, 585 


t 


\Ir. Krrwan. Mr. Magnuson? 
COSTS IN CONNECTION WITH WESTERN FLOODS 


Mr. Maa@nuson. You said that there is no provision in this request 
io cover any expense to which the Geological Survey may be put as 
the result of the December floods in California and Oregon; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Novan. That is night. 

\Ir. Magnuson. Do you coniemplate that you will require another 
supplemental to cover that situation? 

\Mir. Notan. We have prepared an estimate, and I believe that it 
is before the Bureau of the Budget now. Both of these events have 
turned out to be of such unusual magnitude that they have not only 
caused great damage to our physical facilities such as gaging stations, 
but have required the diversion of many experienced personnel and 
the use of very considerable amounts of overtime in obtaining essential 
field information on the hydrology of the flood during and immediately 
following its occurrence. 

We have prepared a preliminary report which is mentioned in the 
justification which is now completed. 

Mr. Kirwan. Would you leave that here with the committee. 

Mr. Maenuson. Is that on the California floods? 

Mr. Noztan. This is on the Northeast floods. A similar prelimi- 
nary report on the California and Pacific coast flood will soon be 
available, but it is not yet completed. 

Mr. Pauntsen. It will be out some time in April. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


\fr. Jensen. How many additional employees are you requesting? 

Mr. Notan. The number that is involved in this supplemental is 17. 

Mr. Jensen. What do you propose that they shall do after they 
are employed? 

Mr. Notan. This is a ‘‘green sheet” figure which means that there 
are 17 man-years of labor “required, in addition to our normal labor 
force, to carry out the field work, the high water marks, and the flood 
dise harge, and then to compile this material into a preliminary report. 
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Finally, this work will produce a final hydrologic report on this out- 
standing flood event. 

The figure, 17, represents the 17 man-years of work required to do 
that. 

Mr. JENSEN. How many are presently employed in that branch? 

Mr. Notan. About 2,300, I believe. 

Mr. Pautsen. It is a little less than 2,000 in the Water Resources 
Division at the present time. 

Mr. JeENsEN. And you cannot find 17 people out of some 2,300 who 
could do this extra job that you feel is necessary? 

Mr. Notan. Yes, sir; we have in effect found them already, not all 
of them, but we have diverted personnel from their jobs on our regular 
program. The flood work is being done largely either through the 
mechanism of overtime or by actual diversion of experienced personnel 
from our regular State cooperative programs or from other programs. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just because it was necessary to do that, more or less 
because of the emergency situation, you come before us and ask us 
for 17 additional employees, which is difficult for me to understand. 

I cannot quite understand just why you cannot do this job which 
you are required to do with the personnel that you already have, 
which is approximately 2,300 people. 

I do not know if I ever will be able to understand that. 

I doubt very much that you hurt those agencies one iota from which 
you took those 17 people to do this job. 

Mr. Pautsen. May I make a statement, Mr. Jensen? 

In getting the job done in New England, we actually diverted as 
many as 50 key people from different parts of the country. From 
your State of Iowa, we had at least 1 engineer who spent 6 weeks to 
3 months in the New England area. In California, these engineers 
are being used to relieve the terrific backlog of work there as well as 
in all of these critical areas where key people were selected to do this 
job, so we need these additional 17 engineers. We are very short 
of engineers now. 

Mr. Jensen. You gentlemen know that I have always held the 
Geological Survey in the highest regard, as I think every member 
of this committee has. 

I think the reason for that feeling is that we have felt that the 
Geological Survey has been able to carry on the responsibilities in a 
very businesslike manner and has not requested more people or as 
many people, I might say, to do an equal job in comparison with 
most every other agency of the Government. 

I may say that I do not want you to put yourself into the position 
where the committee might feel that you are asking for more help 
than you actually need. 

Mr. Noxan. I would like to make it clear that we came up with 
this request with the greatest of reluctance. 

I think Mr. Paulsen felt perhaps that I was too reluctant to con- 
sider it when the problems we were facing became so apparent. We 
have, as the justifications show, proposed to absorb $60,000 of these 
increased costs that have been incurred. I wish we could have 
absorbed more of them. 

Actually, since the justifications were prepared, we have received a 
better estimate of the total cost, and instead of the original estimate of 
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$305,000 the actual cost will be about $311,000. We are absorbing 
this additional cost. I do not think however, that it would be fair 
to charge the cost of this work to the State governments and the other 
Federal agencies who transfer funds to us whose work we had to delib- 
erately neglect temporarily in order to perform this emergency work. 

[ can assure you, sir, that it will only be with the greatest of reluct- 
ance that I ever come before you to ask for a supple mental. I do 
not approve of them. 

Mr. Jensen. I am going to oppose your getting these 17 new em- 
ployees. I will tell you that frankly, because it simply does not make 
sense that you cannot find 17 people out of 2,300 people in your de- 
partment that can do this extra job that you feel has been imposed on 
you. 

| do not like to say that, to you, because I have the highest regard 
for you, but I am not going to- be a party to letting your fine agency 
cet in the same habit as other agencies of this Government of ours. 

When I say other agencies, I see most of them who come before 
this committee asking for many, many more employees than thev 
have now. 

As I have said many times before, agencies of government which 
are either understaffed or have about the right amount of people to 
carry on the activities of their particular agency are doing the best 
job, and they have been all of the years that I have been on this 
committee, which is now 14 or 15 years. Every agency is overstaffed. 
The more they are overstaffed the poorer the job they seem to do, 
and believe me, I think that is a fair statement, but to stop them seems 
to be a herculean task. 

| am going to say frankly to you that I am going to be one member 
of this committee who is going to oppose an additional 17 employees 
for the Geological Survey. 

[ do not know what the rest of the committee will do, but I am going 
to oppose it because | am sure you can find those 17 men out of those 
2,300 people who are presently employed in your department. 

Dr. Fenron. Under that item for an increase of $245,000, the flood 
surveys and rehabilitation, could you break that down? How much 
is for damage done? 

Mr. Nouan. That is broken down on the last two pages, the item 
lor replacement and rehabilitation of the gaging stations (the physical 
damage) amounts to $75,000, of which we propose to absorb $10,000, 
leaving a net of $65,000. The balance of the $245,000 represents the 
extra cost of labor and publication. 

Dr. Fenron. This increase in employees, I take it, is due to the 
fact that in your stepped up program for 1957—you have to recruit a 
certain number of employees? 

Mr. Notan. We had an extreme shortage of engineers in the Water 
Resources Division. We have been trying to recruit from the begin- 
ning of the year, and we are making slow progress. 

This is the reason that we are having such a difficult time trying to 
find the men for the flood studies, and why these hydraulic engineers 
have been brought into the flood area from all over the country. 

Dr. Fenron. Most of your requests are for information? 

Mr. Notan. The amount of interest in water, as you know, has 
gone up by leaps and bounds in the last few years. 
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I anticipate with the promulgation of the President’s water policy 
statement that we are going to be under even greater pressure to 
provide not only more and more specific basic data of the sort that 
will be provided by the flood studies, but that there will be a great 
need for interpretation studies on which to base new construction 


programs. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
If you have nothing further, we will now recess until 2 o’clock this 


afternoon. 


Turspay, Frprvuary 28, 1956, 


NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


WITNESSES 
CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR 


HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
JAMES L. SHOTWELL, CHIEF OF URBAN HIGHWAY SECTION, 


BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


EARLE ALLEN, BUDGET EXAMINER, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 
CLARENCE P. MONTGOMERY, FINANCE OFFICER 


JoNES Pornt BriIpDGE 


Program and financing 





Presently 


Revised esti- 





PROGRAM RY ACTIVITY 


1. Preparation of plans, specifications and estimates for con- 
struction 
2. Acquisition of right-of-way and grading of approaches. ----- 


a OD, is ee cninia basin trp aw ges ecadecsddos 


FINANCING 


Unobligated balance brought forward_---.-....---.--.---------- 


Unobligated balance carried forward----..-..------------------ 


DIO id inc cletasshncateubacedacdinbacbawesdedoneneesl 











available mate Differenc 
$522,314| $522,314 |__-..-.. 
te a 500, 000 | +-$500, 000 
522,314 | 1, 022, 314 | +500, 00 
} 597,314} 597,314 |_.---. 
+75, 000 | +75, 000 |------ 
500, 000 +500, 000 
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Obligations by objects 











cy cnakabavteded ip occiala 
0 Object classification | Presently | Revised Differenc 
at ” a available | estimate a 
at E a ae | at. c ee 
on NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
|] number of permanent positions....................--- 7 7 
||-time equivalent of all other positions __--- 1 1 
\yerage number of all employees __ _----.---- iba - & 8 
is Number of employees at end of year__.--..--..--- . 7 7 
Personal services: | 
Permanent positions __ rue aaa aia tan eee $58, 664 $58, 664 |... ¢ 
Positions other than permanent__.-------- js tectachiees 4 1, 800 OUP ticcece ae 
Regular pay above 52-week base -------- fniitalaace & 226 Tl ee 
Total personal services __..-..-..-- Saleh om <a eel one 60, 690 |. | a 
2 Travel. £ 1, 500 1, 500 
'ransportation of things 300 300 | 
44 Communications services 700 700 
Rents and utility services 500 ru 
*) Printing and reproduction 1, 000 1,000 
07 Other contractual services > 100 7.000 
8 Supplies and materials _- 1,000 1, 000 
9 Equipment : 2,310 2, 310 
Lands and structures 500, 000 + 500, OOK 
YN, Total obligations. _- ‘i 575, OOO + FO), (OK 
ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS, 
Ds DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
» 
otal number of permanent positions- 4 4 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
{verage number of all employees. - --- ‘ 3 
Number of employees at end of year - 5 3 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions_. $19, 924 $19, 920 
Positions other than permanent-___..___- 
Regular pay above 52-week base 80 80 
ne Total personal services dairies iets 20, 000 20, 000 
S Dr Je a dala 5 ti ae eae 1, 000 1, 000 . 
-- BS Sa I os Sha sneseo cwtinecd adee neanen 100 100 he . 
(4 Communication services a st ae0% 100 100 
06 FRemEs OU ie BOE NOOO oii bien Cie mcvewsesauccewscses pattiabbitess sodekpanasy | ; 
ge ee 1, 000 1, 000 mare 
Other contractual services. _._______---.-----.--- aiken 424, 914 424, 914 | 2 
ane 1B. Supe NOUN S65 ot ho detcicdcncctiessainedest 100 100 
UU, | ) Equipraent ee eG hates 100 100 a1 
0. OK Land and structures ---- bos Shinieiersi amit winds bie 
Tien ES neo ec tc ucncducunseds whe 447, 314 447, 314 | 
Be ER Se ee ee . 522, 314 1, 022, 314 +500, OOF 
100, 000 Average salaries and grades 
—_ é A celeste tania gllaasticnciat fo tirin 
a eas Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, 1955 1954 1957 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
\verage Salaries and grades: 
neral schedule grades: 
Average salary - id as sie ieee $5,174 $5,174 
Average grade. _.........----- _Aéeseveane GS 7.1 GS 7.1 
ted positions: Average salary _.-.....---- based $3, 814 $3, 814 
ION TO RUREAU OF PURLIC ROADS, DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE 
Salaries and grades: 
eneral secedule grades: 
So, a ee ee $5, 166 $5, 584 $5, 584 
i. ae cae 5 : GS 7.6 +S 7.6 GS 7.6 
ngraded positions: Average salary_..................-- $4, 298 $4, 488 $4, 488 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record the budget request 


contained on page 27 of House Document No. 330 and the justification 
submitted by the National Park Service. 


(H. Doc. No. 330) 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


“For expenses necessary for the construction of a bridge over the. Potomac River 
pursuant to the provisions of the Act of August 30, 1954 (68 Stat. 963, $64), $500,000, 
to remain available until expended: Provided, That the unexpended balance of th 
appropriation granted under this head in the Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1955, is hereby merged with this appropriation.”’ 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed for land acquisition on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac River and for such approach grading as is necessary 
prior to contracting for construction of the bridge. 


JUSTITICATION MATERIAL 


Jones Point Bridge 


Request for 6 months, beginning Apr. 1, 1956, until expended_____- $500, 000 
Appropriation to date_______.---.-- Se eit ce ptirk oes ie a Os a 600, 004 
Obligations to Dec. 31, 1955_____- peer ee ea ae 450, 783 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1955_______- se cs sceeagrenceein eatin eres: salient 450, 783 


Budget estimate next fiscal vear_.______ panty Ste 8 2! _... 18, 825, 000 


Employment: 


Average number current appropriation Jan ade bah eed 1] 
Number involved this estimate _ _. 5. os alain ehhh waite nt ore None 
Actual employment____.____----- Oaee Kine ost wi eens - None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


To provide funds for the purchase of privately owned lands in the vicinity 
of the Maryland approach, and for such approach grading as is necessary prio: 
to undertaking construction. The lands should be acquired as soon as possible 
to avoid possible land speculation which would increase the land values. The 
funds previously provided are committed for the preliminary layout, preparatio1 
of construction plans, specifications, and estimates which are scheduled for com- 
pletion during the fall of 1956. 


JUSTIFICATION 


There are lands in private ownership on the Maryland side of the Potomac 
River which must be acquired before contracts can be let for construction of th 
bridge; also some approach grading prior to actual start of construction. Thi 
amount of $600,000 was appropriated on April 22, 1955, by the Second Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act, 1955, to provide for preliminary layout, and _ the 
preparation of construction plans, specifications, and estimates. This phase of 
the work is scheduled for completion by September 1956, and the funds present!) 
available are all obligated or committed for this work. 

This estimate of $500,000 is requested for land acquisition and approach grad- 
ing so as to be ready for construction scheduled for the 1957 fiscal year, and to 
permit taking advantage of possible lower costs of the lands involved. In ai 
attempt to avoid land speculation in the vicinity of the Maryland approach a: 
much as possible, thereby increasing land values, the lands should be acquired 4! 
an early date. Negotiations with property owners are being deferred until suc! 
time as funds are available to complete transactions, and it is requested that funds 
be provided as soon as possible to prevent delay in actual construction. 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Wirth, you may proceed with your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wirtn. Mr. Chairman, the act of August 30, 1954—Public 
Law 704, 83d Congress—authorized the construction of a bridge ove! 
the Potomac River in the vicinity of Jones Point, Va. The legislation 
also authorized an appropriation of $14,925,000 to carry out the 
purposes of the act. 
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The amount of $600,000 was included in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1955, to provide for a preliminary layout and the 
preparation of construction plans, specifications, and estimates. 
This phase of the work is scheduled for completion this fall and the 
funds presently available are all obligated or committed for this work. 
The budget estimate for 1957 includes $13,825,000 for construction 
of the bridge. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST FOR LAND ACQUISITION 


This estimate, in the amount of $500,000, is requested to provide 
for the acquisition of privately owned lands in the vicinity of the 
Maryland approach, and for necessary approach grading prior to 
actual construction. 

Negotiations with property owners are being deferred until such 
time as funds are available to complete transactions. 

[t is anticipated that, once the funds are appropriated for construc- 
tion of the bridge, land speculation may increase the land values in 
that vicinity. 

Accordingly, the funds requested herein are recommended for ap- 
propriation at an early date, not only to avoid possible delay in actual 
construction, but also to avoid land speculation as much as possible 
on the Maryland side of the river. 

Mr. Krrwan. Does that complete vour statement? 

\Ir. WirtH. Yes, sir. 


STATUS OF PENDING LEGISLATION TO TRANSFER RESPONSIBILITY TO 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Krrwan. What is the status of H. R. 7228 transferring con- 
struction of the bridge to the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. Wirrn. It is still in committee. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who will actually do the land-acquisition work? 

Mr. Wirrx. The Bureau of Public Roads. 

Mr. Ktrrwan. How do you know what land will have to be taken 
until the question of the bridge design is definitely settled? 

Mr. Wirtu. The site is quite definitely settled at the present time, 
and the plans are far enough along so that we know what lands are 
required, 

POSSIBLE USE OF OPTIONS ON LAND 


Mr. Kirwan. Is it not possible to take option on lands to kill 
speculation until the construction problems are definitely settled? 

Mr. Wirra. We want to do some preliminary work on some of 
the lands in question, and it would be impossible to do that on lands 
lor which we had only an option to acquire. 

Mr. Kirwan. Last vear, we gave $600,000, I think it was, for plans 
and planning. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir; $600,000. 
_ Mr. Kirwan. Now a year has rolled by, and Virginia and Maryland 
lave not yet given commitments to construct the approaches. All 
the newspapers in the country were just told about the largest 
issembly plant in the world, coming into a town called Lordstown, 
Ohio. Nobody knew that until it broke in the newspaper last week. 
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Now, that is the largest. It is going to cost $80 million. And 
here is a bridge for which the Federal Government is giving the 
money, and neither one of those States has done anything about it 
yet. 

I am going to tell you, I do not think this committee—I am speaking 
now as one member—unless Maryland and Virginia do their part— 
is going to appropriate any funds. The Evening Star, the press 
here, has done a pretty fair job of saying the Congress. is right in 
not taking any action at this time. 


STATUS OF STATE AGREEMENTS ON APPROACHES 


Mr. Wirtn. Mr. Chairman, as you know, in this connection the 
Park Service is authorized to construct the bridge, and, of course, 
the Bureau of Public Roads does the work for us. I would like to have 
Mr. Shotwell, who is here from the Bureau of Public Roads, give any 
details he might have as to the status of those arrangements at the 
present time. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. SHotwe.u. We had discussions with both the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia, and reached informal agreement as to the con- 
struction of the approaches. We were in contact with the State 
Roads Commission of Maryland yesterday. They have adopted a 
resolution that will construct the approaches and are sending it to 
us today. 

We are also in contact with General Anderson of the Virginia 
Department of Highways, and he also is sending in a statement. 

Mr. Kirwan. Answer me one question right there. How did it 
get in the budget when these agreements had not been completed? 

Mr. SHorwe.u. That I cannot answer. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the point. I just got through telling you 
that they negotiated $85 million, General Motors, the largest assembly 
plant in the world. And there was not one person who knew it, out- 
side of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the General Motors. Oh, 
there are many that knew it, but none on the outside. They acquired 
and they got all this land, and they did everything without one 
complaint. 

But here we are going to build a little thimg over there. We gave 
them $600,000 a year ago and these two States will benefit from it, 
not us out in Ohio, not those up in Pennsylvania. They get the 
benefit, Virginia and Maryland. And instead of their getting together 
and getting this thing over with they have the audacity to come to 
Congress for $13 million and they have not yet firmed up the ques 
tions of the approaches. 

Now, I think you are going to find the going tough until Virginia 
and Maryland have everything ready. By that time I hope the 
Department of Commerce has hold of it. 


JURISDICTION OF NATIONAL PARKS OVER BRIDGE 


Mr. Fenton. Just what jurisdiction has the National Parks ove! 
this bridge? 

Mr. Wirrs. We have no jurisdiction over it other than the author- 
ity to construct it at the present time. The act of August 30, 1954, 
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placed the responsibility on the National Park Service for the building 
of the bridge. 

We built the Arlington Memorial Bridge years ago, and at that 
time it was felt that we were the only Federal agency that could 
exercise that authority. However, as you know, the Bureau of 
Public Roads does all of our major, heavy construction work, as it 
pertains to roads and parkways and bridges, and so forth. 

The bill now before a committee of Congress, the District Com- 
mittee, I believe, is to change that authorization to the Bureau of 
Public Roads. They have handled negotiations with the States, 
anyway, because we do not deal with the State highway departments, 
and BPR does. They have a regular working relationship. 

[ agree with the chariman., as stated previously, when we were up 
here on our other appropriation items, | said I believed it should not 
be charged to the Park Service appropriation, but should be a BPR 
project or a State project of some kind. 

We do have this interest in it, however, and that is contained in the 
bill calling for the transfer to the Bureau of Public Roads. We would 
like to be in, and the bill authorizes us to be in, on the approaches and 
their connections with the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
the interchange and the treatment of the bridge over the parkway, 
which is a very small part of the overall construction. 

Mr. Fenton. The parkway is on down to the other side? 

Mr. Wrrru. It runs down to Mount Vernon and will also run down 
to Fort Washington on the Maryland side, eventually. The Mount 
Vernon Parkway is now built, of course, and the bridge does cross over 
that. We have very satisfactory arrangements with the Bureau of 
Public Roads in working out just how it approaches the parkway. 
But outside of that, the main project is the construction and it is a 
Bureau of Public Roads project in the States of Maryland and Virginia. 

Mr. Fenton. Just what part would you play in construction of that 
bridge? 

Mr. Wrrtx. We would get the money and we would turn it over to 
the Bureau of Public Roads, and under existing law, we would have to 
sign the final plans. However, we would go entirely on their recom- 
mendation with the exception of the study of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway. 

Mr. Fenton. You do have some jurisdiction over it? 

Mr. Wirrn. We would turn our entire authority over to them for 
supervision of it. Perhaps, according to the legal process, if anything 
went wrong, it would perhaps come back to us, but it would be the 
Bureau of Public Roads’ responsibility. We would assign it to them, 
because we haven’t the staff. We employ the Bureau of Public Roads 
to do our major roadwork. 


AGREEMENTS WITH VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND 


Mr. Fenton. Now, the gentleman on the end mentioned something 
about 2 individuals, 1 from Maryland and 1 from Virginia, saying that 
they had already agreed to this proposal. 

Mr. SHorwe.v. And to construct the approaches as required in the 
hill, Public Law 704, sir. 

Mr. Wirrn. Marvland has agreed and Virginia has agreed? 
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Mr. SHorweE.u. They told us that vesterday, and they are sending 
copies of their resolutions in to us today. 

Mr. Fenton. What I was trying to establish was whether that was 
1 man’s or 2 men’s opinion, or whether or not-——— 

Mr. SHorwe.u. General Anderson, the Commissioner of Highways 
of Virginia, and Mr. Prichard, the chief engineer for Maryland, said 
that his Commission has passed this resolution. 

Mr. Fenton. What more do they have to do? 

Mr. SuHotwe.u. That is it, sir. When we get it, that will be their 
agreement in writing. 

Mr. Fenton. Do the States of Maryland and Virginia go along 
with what their commissioners say? 

Mr. SHOTWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wirtu. They have the authority to make the decision? 

Mr. SHorwe.u. Oh, yes. They have the authority to make the 
decision. 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR BRIDGE MAINTENANCE PENDING IN AMENDED BILL 


Mr. Krrwan. In the new act that they are trying to get through 
here, is there anything in that on who is going to maintain the bridges? 

Mr. SHorwe.u. As I understand the proposed amendment, it re- 
quires the adjacent States to maintain the bridge, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. The Federal Government has nothing to do with the 
maintenance of it? 

Mr. SHorwe.u. As set up in the proposed amendment, which, of 
course, has not passed. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, the States of Virginia and Maryland 
realize the gift that the Federal Government is giving them, and they 
are satisfied to maintain it if we are kind enough to give it to them. 

Is that in writing that they are going to maintain it? 

Mr. SHOTWELL. As to the maintenance? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. 

Mr. SHotwe t. | do not think so. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is another item you will want to get thrashed 
out, I think, before the committee is going to give them the funds. 

(The following information was submitted for the record concerning 
the status of agreements with the States of Virginia and Maryland:) 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BuREAU OF PuBLic Roaps, 
Washington 25, February 29, 1956. 
Hon. Micuaru J. Kirwan, 
Chairman, House Appropriations Subcommittee 
for Interior and Related Agencies, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Kirwan: Attached is a copy of a letter from Mr. Walter C 
Hopkins, Deputy Chief Engineer, Maryland State Roads Commission, and 
also a copy of a letter to Hon. Joel T. Broyhill from Mr. Russell H. McCain, 
chairman of the Maryland State Roads Commission, indicating their willingness 
to construct the Maryland approaches to the Jones Point Bridge. 
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It would be appreciated if these letters were added to the statements filed before 
your subcommittee on February 28 by Mr. Conrad Wirth, Director of the 
National Park Service and Mr. James L. Shotwell of this office. 

Very truly yours, 
A. C. CLARK, 
Acting Commissioner of Public Roads. 
Enelosures. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1956. 
Mr. C. D. Curtiss, 
Commissioner, United States Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington, 25 D. C. 

Dear Mr. Curtiss: There is enclosed a copy cf letter of February 27, 1956, 
concerning the Jones Point Bridge approaches, from Chairman MeCain to the 
Honorable Joel T. Broyhill, Member of Congress, which Mr. Pritchett requested 
be brought to vour attention. 

Regarding the extent of the subject approach connection, you are informed 
that this Commission recently approved an extension of approximately 3,000 feet 
of additional highway as part of the Washington circumferential expressawy from 
the present terminal at Indian Head Road westerly to approximately station 
240+00, which is the approximate limit established by the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads for the Maryland approach to the aforementioned Jones Point 
Bridge. 

With kind personal regards, 

Very truly yours, 
Water C. Hopkins, 
Deputy Chief Engineer. 


FEBRUARY 27, 1956. 
Hon. Jonn T. Broyuaiy, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Brovuiiti: This Commission has been following with a great deal 
of interest your efforts to secure construction funds as a Federal project for the 
construction of a new bridge across the Potomac River at Jones Point. 

We in Maryland feel that the construction of a new bridge at this location 
would be a vital and necessary link to afford proper traffic movement in the 
metropolitan area around Washington from both sides of the Potomac River. 

As you perhaps know, under our 12-year highway construction and reconstruc- 
tion program, we are building a circumferential route through Montgomery and 
Prince Georges Counties and the original terminus in Prince George’s County 
was at the intersection of the Indian Head Road. The Maryland State Roads 
Commission is definitely on record as favoring the construction of a new bridge 
across the Potomac River at Jones Point and Maryland will assume the responsi- 
hility for the construction of the necessary approach road from the Indian Head 
Road to the Potomac River bank. 

We sincerely hope that the Congress will approve vour bill calling for the con- 
struction of this bridge and that the necessary appropriation will be forthcoming. 

Sincerely yours, 
, Chairman. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BurREAU OF Pusuic Roaps, 
Washington 25, March 1, 1956. 
Hon. Micwaen J. KiRWAN, 
Chairman, House Appropriations 
Subcommittee for Interior and Related Agencies, 
Washington, D. C. 

Drar Mr. Krrwan: Attached is a copy of a resolution adopted by the City 
Council of Alexandria, and also a copy of a letter from Gen. J. A. Anderson, 
Commissioner, Virginia Department of Highways, indicating their willingness to 
construct and maintain the Virginia approaches to the Jones Point Bridge. They 


ace ae agreed to maintain that portion of the bridge within their State 
oundaries, 
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It would be appreciated if this material were added to the documents previous) 
furnished you regarding the Jones Point Bridge and approaches. 


Very truly yours, 
C. D. Curtiss, 
Commissioner of Public Roads. 
Enclosures. 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HiGHways, 
Richmond 19 Va., February 28, 1956. 


Federal project U-100—-1 (1) approaches to the proposed Jones Point Bridge. 
city of Alexandria 


Hon. C. D. Curtiss, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Public Roads, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Captain Curtiss: For your current advice, definite progress has been 
made for the provision of the immediate approaches to the Jones Point Bridge 
within the city of Alexandria. ; 

In a meeting in this office on April 19, 1955, with Messrs. Taylor, Shotwell, and 
Sullivan of your Bureau, a division of areas of responsibility was defined. The 
Federal appropriation to the bridge to cover the area east of the west right-of- -Way 
line of the Mount Vernon Memorial Boulevard. The city and State, by the 
application of Federal-aid urban or national interstate funds, to construct from 
this line westward to and including a cloverleaf separation with route 1, as the 
first stage. A copy of a resolution by the eity council of Alexandria, adopted on 
October 25, 1955, is attached. 

Preliminary designs have included ramps from and toward the central business 
district of Alexandria, connecting directly to the bridge structure. These ram; 
connections were originally requested by officials of the city and would serve to 
disperse some of the local traffic from the interchange with route 1. Perhaps 
this can be cooperatively developed during the design stage. The city has th 
authority to prohibit trucks from these ramps. 

I can also advise you of progress toward the second stage of construction which 
would connect the bridge approach to the Shirley Highway. With every fine 
assistance from your Urban Design Office, alternate lines have been projected 
and studied. 

This constitutes a part of the 20-mile circumferential route approved as an 
addition to the National Interstate System on September 15, 1955. Field studies 
are now underway on this entire route. 

Should it become an issue in forwarding the development of the Jones Point 
Bridge facility, Virginia will accept responsibility for the maintenance of the 
completed portion within our State boundaries. 

I believe the factual information contained in this letter will be useful to you. 
We are entering a progressive stage of development after our many years of con- 
cern for the increasing traffic congestion in the Washington metropolitan area of 
Virginia. 

With highest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. A. ANDERSON, Commissioner. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the city council of the city of Alexandria, Va., has previously expressed 
its desire to have the proposed Jones Point Bridge built across the Potomac ee 
in such a manner that a portion of the bridge or its western approaches will » 
within the southern portion of the corporate limits of the city; and 

Whereas plans for the construction, financing, and operation of certain portions 
of the approaches have reached the stage where it is necessary to obtain certail 
commitments from the city of Alexandria, Va.; and 

Whereas the city council of the city of Alexandria is willing to make such col- 
mitments for and on behalf of the city: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the city council of Alexandria, Va.: 

1. That the city of Alexandria, Va., will initiate, at the proper time, a projet! 
for construction, including right of way, of that portion of the approaches to th 
proposed Jones Point Bridge running from the west line of the Mount oo 
Boulevard to United States Route 1, including a separation structure at Unit 
States Route 1 and the necessary inte rchange ramps to provide access from U nited 
States Route 1 to the bridge, and 
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2. That the city of Alexandria, Va., will request the application of Federal-aid 
irban funds apportioned to the city for use in that portion of the approaches 
described in section 1 above, agrees to the use of such funds for that portion of the 
approaches described in section 1 above, and will furnish the 25 percent matching 
funds required on behalf of the city in connection with that portion of the ap- 
proaches described in section 1 above and the advancement of State and Federal 
funds; Provided, however, That in the event funds are established by the Congress 
of the United States for the interstate system and the Jones Point approaches 
become a part of that system, the city of Alexandria, Va., will request that avail- 
able Federal funds under such system be assigned to the Jones Point project and 
that available Federal-aid urban funds be applied to other eligible and essential 
projects within the city; and 

3. That the city of Alexandria, Va., will, at the proper time, pursuant to and 
under the authority of section 15-7.1 of the Code of Virginia, 1950, as amended, 
establish the main approach road to the Jones Point Bridge and the necessary 
interchange ramps to provide access from United States Route 1 to said bridge 
as a limited access highway; and 

4, That the city manager be and hereby is authorized to do any and all things 
necessary and desirable to carry out the commitments on behalf of the city of 
Alexandria, Va., contained in sections 1, 2, and 3 above, including but not limited 
to the making of applications for funds and the signing of documents, papers and 
contracts; and 

5. That the city clerk be and hereby is authorized to attest the signature of the 
city manager and affix the official seal of the city on all papers executed by the 
city manager pursuant to section 4, above. 

I hereby certify the foregoing is a true and correct copy of a resolution adopted 
by the city council of Alexandria, Va., at its regular meeting of October 25, 1955. 

Patsy ALTIZER, 
City Clerk and Clerk of Council. 
Dated this 27th day of February 1956. 


NATIONAL MonuMENT COMMISSION 


Program and financing 

















Presently | Revised | ath ak 
available estimate Difference 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
Plans and design of a monument to the Nation............-..)-...---------- $25, 000 +$25, 000 
FINANCING 
PS DOROVIIORIIN outs eee enn 558 be ASE ns eo 25, 000 | +25, 000 
ey i. = i i. be i a aes 
Obligations by objects 

Dik oi ce ae Presently Revised se 

Object classification available | estimate Difference 
AVETARC TUIDOL Ge Ma SNR NOUD 55h osc hank sacecewnncsn cal scereedececaes 2 | +2 
‘UMDOF Gf CINE RG MN OR SURE. 5. ooo ccc cee cce tones le cvealucanouss 4} +4 

Personal services: 

s Positis Guuer than permanent. -.........<......-....)..60......-.-- $12, 040 | +$12, 040 
aS FravGl co e ina Gana tatactedhickocdds onkbencunessbacetedsncumbrst 6, 000 +6, 000 
+ Communication services__........---- od eae hiea Se te, i aM ieee ad | 1,000 +1, 000 
OD Printing Ge eS ns occ wen eoecgudanh Ble ecssusisdcuss 2, 000 +2, 000 
\7CDer COONS 25 5255525, Saeco. case cana baapanecacame al 3,000 | +3, 000 
© BUD DIOS Sir WeNIAIN ioe occa e nu cdeennccnsncdaweansibtns scl chic hava 960 | +960 
TOR a i Dieu eGatink 25, 000 | +25, 000 





Mr. Kirwan. We will insert in the record the budget request 
‘ontained in House Document 330 and the justification. 
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(House Doc. 330) 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary to carry out the provisions of the Act of August 31, 1954 
(68 Stat. 1029), $25,000, to remain available until expended.” 


The National Monument Commission was created by the act of August 31, 
1954 (Public Law 742). Its function is to secure plans and designs for a monu- 
ment symbolizing the ideals of democracy. The monument is to be located on 
federally owned land in Virginia adjoining Arlington National Cemetery on the 
heights overlooking the Potomac River. 

The members of the Commission have now been appointed, and this proposed 
supplemental appropriation is needed to provide funds for the Commission to 
carry out its function. 

JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


National Monument Commission 


I a i clea oR eee embanmahen a oie aan is ae None 
Obligations to date__ spk sa pth itd et kate echoed Spe ie “waka cate ca an selec tp 0d None 
Expenditures to date_____________- aan ek el sh cag aia oy a reach we None 
Request for 15 months beginning April 1, 1956, until expended_______- $25, 000 
Budget estimate next fiscal year___-__- Lae SS aa aoe Sere wa oie ies None 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation_________._.__-___------ : None 

Number involved this estimate________---- es le Rae a is oe 2 

Acvinl employment... ......-..-..-.- cece caeien te ate dike ater ater aaa None 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The Commission is charged with the responsibility of securing plans and designs 
for a useful monument to the Nation symbolizing to the United States and the 
world, the ideals of democracy as embodied in the five freedoms, speech, religion, 
press, assembly, and petition, sanctified by the Bill of Rights adopted by Con- 
gress in 1789 and later ratified by the States. 

Functions of the Commission were authorized by the act of August 31, 1954 
(68 Stat. 1029). 

After approval of the plans and design for the monument by the Secretary of 
the Interior, the National Capital Planning Commission, and the Commission of 
Fine Arts, they are to be submitted to the Congress for legislative authorization. 

Because of the late date of organizing the Commission after enactment of the 
authorizing act, funds are required as soon as possible to permit the Commission 
to initiate and carry out its functions, 

Public Law 742, 83d Congress (68 Stat. 1029), approved August 31, 1954, 
created a commission for the purpose of securing plans and designs for a useful 
monument to the Nation symbolizing to the United States and the world, the 
ideals of a democracy as embodied in the five freedoms, speech, religion, press, 
assembly and petition sanctified by the Bill of Rights adopted by Congress in 
1789 and later ratified by the States. Such plans shall be approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, the National Capital Planning Commission, and the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and thereafter submitted to the Congress for legislative 
authorization. 

Pursuant to provisions of the authorizing act, the President of the United 
States appointed four citizen members of the Commission as follows: 

1. Mr. Spencer T. Olin, Chairman; 
2. Mr. Thomas Harry Barton; 

3. Mr. Don Belding; and 

4. Mr. Hugh M. Comer. 

The Vice President of the United States has appointed four members of the 

Commission as follows: 
1. Senator William Kerr Scott of North Carolina; 
2. Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon; 
3. George H. Bender of Ohio; and 
4. Gordon L. Allott of Colorado. : 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives has appointed four members 0! 
the Commission as follows: 

1, Congressman Howard W. Smith of Virginia; 
2. Wayne N. Aspinall of Colorado; 

3. Lawrence H. Smith of Wisconsin; and 

4. Jack Westland of Washington. 
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JUSTIFICATION 


The monument for which the Commission is responsible for securing plans and 
designs will be located on federally owned land within the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway adjoining the north boundary of Arlington National Cemetery 
west of Arlington Ridge Road and south of Arlington Boulevard on the heights 
overlooking the Potomac River, and shall serve as an international shrine and a 
continuing memorial to the principles of the five freedoms and to all peoples and 
nations who have contributed to the establishment, promotion, and defense of 
those principles in the preservation of democracy throughout the world. The 
monument may include an appropriate structure or structures to house cultural 
displays and exhibits or symbolic features of national and _ international 
significance. 

The first meeting of the Commission was held on January 25, 1956. Because of 
the late date of appointing the members of the Commission after enactment of the 
authorizing act, the estimate is being requested as a supplemental for the 1956 
fiscal year to permit the Commission to carry out its functions as soon as possible. 
The executive officer (Director of the National Park Service) is responsible for 
securing funds for financing the Commission and this estimate is being submitted 
accordingly. 

The estimate of $25,000 is the minimum amount required to provide for initiat- 
ing the study toward securing plans and designs for this important monument to be 
presented in tangible and clearly understandable form for the people of the world 
to behold. 

The funds are to be utilized to cover expenses of secretarial and consultant 
services, travel costs of Commission members, and other general expenses such as 
communications, printing and reproduction, supplies and materials, and other 
contractual services, including engineering research, surveys, borings, photographs, 
ete. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Chairman, the act of August 31, 1954 (Public 
Law 742, 83d Cong.), authorized the establishment of the National 
Monument Commission for the purpose of securing plans and designs 
for a useful monument to the Nation symbolizing to the United States 
and the world the ideals of a democracy as embodied in the five 
freedoms: speech, religion, press, assembly, and petition. 

The authorized 12 members of the Commission have been appointed, 
and the first meeting of the Commission was held on January 25, 1956. 
Because of the late date of organizing the Commission, funds are being 
requested at this time to permit the Commission to initiate and carry 
out its functions as soon as possible. 


LOCATION OF MONUMENT 


The authorizing legislation specifies that the monument shall be 
located on federally “owned lands within the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway adjoming the north boundary of Arlington 
National Cemetery on the heights overlooking the Potomac River. 
Upon its completion, the monument is to be administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

The Commission’s plans must be approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior, the National Capital Planning Commission, and the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts, and thereafter submitted to the Congress for 
further legislative authorization. 

The estimate of $25,000 is required to cover expenses of the Com- 
mission in carrying out its responsibilities, including annual progress 
reports to be submitted to the President and the Congr ess. 
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ESTIMATE FOR 15 MONTHS 


Mr. Kirwan. Is the $25,000 requested, the full amount that will be 
needed to carry the Commissioners’ work through the fiscal year 1957? 

Mr. Wirtu. The balance of 1956. 

Mr. Kirwan. Why do they need $6,000 for travel? 

Mr. Wirtx. Many of the Commissioners come from 

Mr. Krrwan. It says here, Mr. Wirth, it is for 15 months. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes; it is for 15 months. I beg your pardon, sir. | 
would like to correct the record. It is for 15 months. 

Mr. Kirwan. That will carry you through 15 months? 

Mr. Wrrra. Yes. 





NEED FOR TRAVEL FUNDS 


Mr. Kirwan. Why do you need $6,000 for travel? 

Mr. Wirtx. Several members of the Commission come from quite 
a distance. There are 4 members, 1 from Illinois, 1 from California, 
and the other 2 are from up in the Northeast. That is an estimate of 
what will be expended for travel. We do not know how many Con- 
mission meetings we might have. 


MEMBERS OF COMMISSION 


Mr. Kirwan. Who appointed the Commission? 

Mr. Wirtu. There are 4 members appointed by the President, 4 
Senators appointed by the Vice President of the United States, and 
4 Representatives by the Speaker of the House. The members are: 
Mr. Spencer T. Olin, Chairman, appointed by the President; Mr. 
Thomas Harry Barton, Mr. Don Belding, and Mr. Hugh M. Comer, 
by the President. 

The Vice President appointed Senators William Kerr Scott, of 
North Carolina, Richard L. Neuberger, of Oregon, George H. Bender, 
of Ohio, and Gordon L. Allott, of Colorado; and the Speaker appointed 
Congressman Howard W. Smith, of Virginia, Wayne N. Aspinall, of 
Colorado, Lawrence H. Smith, of Wisconsin, and Jack Westland, of 
Washington. 

Mr. Kirwan. From the looks of those men there, most of them will 
be here doing duty in the Capital, anyway. 

Mr. Wirin. Four of them, the four citizen members, are perhaps 
the ones who will be doing travel. 

Mr. Kirwan. This $6,000 is a lot of money, when most of the Com- 
mission is right here in the Capital most of the time. 

Mr. Wirtu. It is a 15-month period, sir, and it is pretty hard to 
tell how many Commission meetings they will have. 


CAPITOL A MONUMENT TO IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY 


Mr. Kirwan. Isn’t the Capitol Building itself the best possible 
monument to the things mentioned in the authorizing legislation? 

Mr. Wirt. I would not be in a position to answer that question 
directly, Mr. Chairman. I know what the Commission is thinking 
of. It is symbolizing on the hill across from the Lincoln Memorial 
a complete pageantry in stone of the history of America from the 
time of its beginning, and making it a Mecca for people to come to 
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and to review and understand the history of America, and it will be a 
long-term program they are talking about that will last—well, we will 
gradually build on it, something like the Pyramids, over the years, in 
recording history. 

ANTICIPATED COST 


Mr. Kirwan. What will it cost? 

Mr. Wrrtu. I do not know what it will cost. There have been no 
final plans or estimates, and that will be something that will have to be 
submitted to Congress. 

I do feel that, from the way they are talking, they much prefer 
to have it not a Government, or certainly not entirely a Government, 
expense. It would be more from donations and that type of thing 
than it would be a direct appropriation of Congress. It would be a 
contribution. 

Mr. Fenron. It isa rather :musvual type of legislation, is it not, when 
a Commission whose functions are just to secure the planning, has to 
come back to Congress for authorization for the thing? 

Mr. Wirru. Well, it is a question of studying the problem and mak- 
ing a definite report to Congress as to whether there should be or should 
not be, and where it should be and what form it should take, before 
any obligation of funds should be made. In fact, I think it is a sensible 
thing to do, rather than give them a blank authorization to go ahead. 
I think it ought to come back to Congress with the definite recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Fenron. Does it take a Commission to do that 

Mr. Wirra. Well— 

Mr. Fenron. When vou people are charged with the Park Service, 
and are in a position to know better than anybody else? 

Mr. Wirrn. Well, everyone, Doctor, hasn’t the faith in the National 
Park Service, or any other bureau, that you and the chairman and 
some of the others have. Thev would like to have somebody besides 
a “bureaucrat” look at some of these things. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. But we have a planning commission here. 
We have an outfit that comes before us for that very thing. 

Mr. Wirtrn. Well, that is true, but you see, there are 4 Senators 
and 4 Congressmen and 4 citizen members on the Commission 
to analyze it and to make a report back to Congress. And this 
has been done quite often in the past. Now, take, for instance, 
Dr. Fenton, in the Independence Hall National Historical Park. 
They appointed a special commission to report to Congress as to just 
what it should include. 

Mr. Fenton. You say the Commission has met once. Have they 
come up with any thoughts on how much this thing is going to cost? 

Mr. Wirrn. I do not have the slightest idea, sir. It is liable to 
cost millions of dollars, but I think, from what I hear, they propose to 
raise the funds if this is approved by Congress. You see, the land is 
Government land. It is the Nevius tract next to the Marine 
Memorial, and I feel sure that they believe it is not going to be what it 
really should unless a lot of people become interested in donating funds 
lor the purpose. At least, that is the way they were talking at their 
first meeting. In other words, for the Congress to go ahead and 
appropriate money for this thing is one thing, but where they get 
alot of people contributing even nickels and dimes, it shows the spirit. 

Mr. Fenton. Who is to plan this thing? 
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Mr. Wirtu. The Commission will make suggestions, and there will 
most likely be considerable donated time. The law provides that the 
various agencies of the Government can cooperate and aid, and they 
can get help from the outside, and I imagine they will run it ‘somewhat 
similar to the way that they have been running this Commission on 
the auditorium, where they have got a lot of pe ople who donate their 
time toward drawing the plans and making certain recommendations 
to bring it to Congress. 

Mr. Fenton. I personally would rather see that a sufficient amount 
of money is available to the National Park Service to rehabilitate 
their parks. That is all. 

Mr. Wirrn. We appreciate vour attitude and the committee's 
attitude on that very, very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is all. 

Mr. Wrrrn. Yes, sir. 


Monpbay, Marcu 5, 1956. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL Expansion MemoriaAt NATIONAL Historic 
SITE 


WITNESSES 


CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR 

E. T. SCOYEN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
DICK SUTTON, CHIEF ARCHITECT 

Cc. P. MONTGOMERY, FINANCE OFFICER 


Program and financing 


Presently Revised esti 


s Vifferencs 
ivailable mate Differenc 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
1. Buildings, utilities and other facilities................-- - $6, 521, 737 $7, 021, 737 +-$500, 000 
2. Acquisition of lands and water rights 
(a) Lands ___. D eeidatce kik iene ee 1, 739, 900 1, 739, 900 
(6) Water rights ; oh ; 71, 586 71, 586 |. 
3. Parkways-_-- : a peewee 979, 199 979, 199 
4. Roads and trails a : Pe Rie es eer ca 452, 425 452, 425 
Total obligations gua se 9, 764, 847 10, 264, 847 +- 5K), OK 
FINANCING 
Unobligated balance brought forward : : — 4, 339, 847 —4, 339,847 - 
Daeseaeten waren Carrisg G6 Wend... .<- -. 2 ook cee cnt 2, 500, 000 +2, 500, OUI 
Appropriation She boo Sieh Nate 5, 425, 000 8, 425, 000 +3, 000, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Presently Revised 


. ) re . 
available estimate Difference 


Object classification 


otal number of permanent positions 208 216 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 163 163 
4verage nutnber of all employees 244 246 
Number of employees at end of year 300 308 
Personal services: 
Permanent positions $516, 145 $528, 525 +$12, : 
Positions other than permanent 563, 719 563, 719 
Regular pay above 52-week base 2, 219 2, 269 +50 
Payment above basic rates : 12, 479 2, 479 
Total personal services , 094, 562 , 992 +12, 430 
ravel 74, 870 5, 570 +700 
rransportation of things 18, 290 . 490 +200) 
Communication services 8, 690 , 790 +100 
Rents and utility services 87. 940 110 4-170 
Printing and reproduction , 150 , 250 +100 
Other contractual services 610, 630 , 630 +10, 000 
Supplies and materials 267, 600 400 +800 
Equipment 154, 355 54, 855 +500 
Lands and structures , 434, 031 | O30 +475, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 123 123 
ixes and assessments 6, 607 3, 607 


Total obligations aaa 0, 764, 847 , 847 +500, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the pertinent part of House Document 
No. 352 and the justification into the record at this point. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


(House Doc. 352) 
“CONSTRUCTION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Construction’, $3,000,000, to remain available 
until expended.” 

The act of May 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), authorized construction of the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis, Mo., and sets forth conditions to be 
met prior to enactment of an appropriation or undertaking of the project. The 
conditions are that a balanced budget must be indicated, and that an agreement 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior be reached for relocation of the 
railroad tracks and structures on certain lands adjacent to the site. These 
conditions have now been met and, under these circumstances, this appropriation 
is proposed for undertaking the project. Although the proposed appropriation 
is necessary to permit further negotiations and for initiation of construction, it is 
estimated that practically no expenditures, other than for plan preparation, will 
be made before the end of the fiscal year 1957. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Construction 


Request for 15 months from Apr. 1, 1956, to remain available until 
expended ice S3 


. , 000, 000 
\ppropriation to date 3 se? .... 95, 425, 000 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1956________- 5 4, 223, 953 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1956___- : 6, 712, 265 
Budget estimate next fiscal year_______-_- 13, 550, 000 
Employment: 

\verage number, current appropriation__ ; eae 244 

Number involved this estimate saele : 8 

\ctual employment, Jan. 31, 1956 id 180 
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PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


To provide funds for carrying out purposes of the act of May 17, 1954 (Public 
Law 361, 838d Cong.), which authorized construction of an appropriate nationa| 
memorial on the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial National Historic Site. 

The authorizing act specified completion of certain elements of the memoria]. 
of which the preliminary work of relocating railroad tracks and structures, and 
grading and filling, are a part. This estimate covers that portion of the work. 

The authorization for appropriation was not to be effective until the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget had determined that receipts of the Government for 
the preceding fiscal year had exceeded expenditures, or the estimated receipts of 
the Government in the President’s budget for the next fiscal year are in excess of 
the estimated expenditures. The estimate could not be submitted as part of the 
annual budget estimates of the National Park Service until such facts had been 
ascertained. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The act of May 17, 1954 (Public Law 361, 83d Cong.), authorized the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct on the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial 
National Historic Site, St. Louis, Mo., an appropriate national memorial to those 
persons who made possible the territorial expansion of the United States. The 
memorial to be constructed shall, in general, be in accordance with the plan 
approved by the United States Territorial Expansion Memorial Commission on 
May 25, 1948. In accordance with the authorizing act, the memorial project is 
not to be undertaken until such time as an agreement has been reached, satisfactory 
to the Secretary of the Interior, providing for the relocation of the railroad 
tracks and structures now situated on lands adjacent to Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial National Historic Site between the boundary of the site 
and the river. 

The act authorized an appropriation of $5,000,000 to complete certain elements 
of the memorial, specified as follows: (1) Railroad relocation $1,875,000; (2 
grading and filling, $1,125,000; (3) landscaping, $500,000; (4) paved areas, 
utilities, and so forth, $900,000; and (5) restoration of old courthouse, $600,000. 
The funds authorized to be appropriated are to be expended by the United States 
for construction of the memorial in the ratio of $3 of Federal funds for each $1 
of money contributed hereafter by the city of St. Louis or other non-Federal 
sources to utilize for purposes of the authorizing act. 

The authorization for an appropriation was not to be effective until such time 
as (1) The receipts of the Government for the preceding fiscal vear have exceeded 
the expenditures of the Government for such year, as determined by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget; or (2) the budget submitted to the Congress by the 
President under the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, reveals that the estimated 
receipts of the Government for the fiscal year for which such budget is submitted 
are in excess of the estimated expenditures of the Government for such fiscal year. 

All of these conditions have been met to permit proceeding with developments 
contemplated by the authorizing act. Through a memorandum of understanding 
of December 6, 1949, the railroads have agreed to the grades and alinement for 
relocation of tracks and structures. The city of St. Louis has its portion of the 
funds available for the undertaking. The Federal budget estimates contemplate 
receipts in excess of estimated expenditures of the Government for the 1957 fiscal 
year. 

This estimate of $3,000,000 is requested to permit the initiation of the construc- 
tion program. It will provide $1,875,000 for railroad relocation and $1,125,000 
for grading and filling. This amount is only a portion of the total required. The 
balance to complete the elements of the program that have been authorized will 
be included in estimates of future years. 


Mr. Kirwan. We have with us this morning Mr. Conrad Wirth o! 
the National Park Service. 

Do you have a statement for us? 

Mr. Wirtu. I have a short statement that I would like to read. 

Mr. Krrwan. Very well. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wirtx. Mr. Chairman, the act of May 17, 1954 (Public Law 
361, 83d Cong.), authorized the construction upon the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial National Historic Site, St. Louis, Mo., 
of a national memorial generally in accordance with the plan approved 
by the United States Territorial Expansion Commission on May 25, 
1948. 

The act authorized an appropriation of $5 million of Federal funds 
for development of the memorial but provided that the authorization 
would not become effective until such time as— 

(1) The receipts of the Government for the preceding fiscal year have exceeded 
the expenditures of the Government for such year, as determined by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget; or 

(2) The budget submitted to the Congress by the President under the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, reveals that the estimated receipts of the Government 
for the fiseal year for which such budget is submitted are in excess of the estimated 
expenditures of the Government for such fiscal year. 


Now that a balanced budget for the 1957 fiscal year has been 
submitted to the Congress, the appropriation authorization has become 
effective, and the development of the memorial as authorized by the 
act of May 17, 1954, should be carried out. The Jefferson National 
Expansion Memorial national historic site is already owned by the 
Federal Government and substantial amounts of Federal and city 
of St. Louis funds have been expended in acquiring and developing 
the area. The area contains approximately 42 city blocks along the 
waterfront of the Mississippi River. Most of the buildings that were 
originally on the grounds have been torn down and the barren land 
is being used temporarily for parking purposes. The scar thus created 
in the landscape is practically in the front yard of the city of St. Louis. 

The objectives of the proposed memorial are to preserve an his- 
toric site and to memorialize the westward expansion of the United 
States. It will be an appropriate national memorial to those persons 
who made possible the territorial expansion, the great explorers, the 
hardy hunters, trappers, frontiersmen, and pioneers, and others who 
contributed so much to the westward expansion. 

The funds to be expended by the United States will be in the 
ratio of $3 of Federal funds for each $1 of money contributed by the 
city of St. Louis or other non-Federal source for the purpose of the 
memorial. The city of St. Louis is now ready to meet its obligation 
in this respect. Accordingly, the estimate of $3 million is recom- 
mended for appropriation at an early date in order to permit the 
initiation of the development program. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

TOTAL COST 


Mr. Kirwan. What is the total cost of the memorial? 

Mr. Wirrn. Present authorization by Congress is $5 million under 
the act of 1954, and we are asking for $3 million here. 
_ Mr. Kirwan. How much will be allotted to this project out of the 
515 million we allowed in the regular bill for construction? 

Mr. Wirtu. We have $150,000 in the budget approved by the House 
which is for the work on the Courthouse which is part of this area. 
rhe $3 million will be used for railroad relocation and grading. 
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Mr. Kirwan. In other words, this is to do the same as we did up 
in Philadelphia in clearing the area from Independence Hall over ; 
the Delaware River Bridge? 

Mr. Wirrn. The amount we have obligated in Philadelphia for land 
acquisition is approximately $7 million. 

Mr. Kirwan. But this is the same kind of project, is it? 

Mr. Wirra. This is the same type. 

Mr. Kirwan. They bought the property in front of Independence 
Hall with all of the blocks all the way over to the Delaware River 
Bridge. 

Mr. Wirru. No; that was bought by the State. 

Mr. Kirwan. But I say the property was bought there? 

Mr. Wirtn. No; the property in front of Independence Hall 
toward the Delaware River Bridge is being bought and developed by 
the State of Pennsylvania, and the land we bought i is to the right of 
the building—three blocks. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is part of the project. It is the same as this 
thing in St. Louis. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. It runs all the way over to the Delaware River 
Bridge. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. And our appropriation there was $7 million in buying 
the land. 

Mr. Wirtn. The amount was $7,700,000. 


OBLIGATION OF FUNDS 


Mr. Krrwan. How much of this $3 million requested do you expect 
to obligate in 1956 fiscal year and how much in 1957? 

Mr. Wirtu. We have a peculiar situation here. We have to make 
definite arrangements with the city and with the railroad on the 
expenditure of these funds before we can go ahead with the railroad 
relocation. We feel that, perhaps, about $500,000 of this is needed 
in the fiscal year 1956 and the balance will be needed in 1957. The 
city now has its money, and the railroad and the city and ourselves 
are ready to go ahead and start negotiations. 

Mr. Kirwan. You have all of the money, except the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s part of it? 

Mr. Wirrtn. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Norrett. I think, Mr. Chairman, you have covered it and | 
do not think I care to ask any questions. 


CONTRIBUTION OF THE CITY OF ST. LOUIS 


Mr. Wirtu. I think for the record, perhaps, I ought to make it # 
little clearer about the city. It has an authorization for a bond issue; 
it does not have the actual cash. All it has to do is to dispose of the 
bonds. 

Mr. Norrewu. But they are ready to go ahead with it. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Norre wu. The fact is you are getting the money that the city 
furnished and you are going to match that with Federal money. 

Mr. Wirtru. That is right—3 to 1. 
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Mr. Kirwan. In the President’s budget it is stated: 


It is estimated that practically no expenditures, other than for plan preparation 
will be made before the end of the fiscal year 1957. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Wirtu. That is right. 

Mr. Maanuson. It is the city of St. Louis which has to match 
this on a 1-to-3 ratio and not the State? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, sir; that is right. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Jensen. I note in your request on the green sheet you are 
asking for an additional amount of $12,380 for permanent positions. 
Now it has gotten to be the style, it seems, for every agency, bureau, 
commission, and board that comes up here to ask for a little extra 
money, regardless of what it is, it never fails to make a request for 
more personnel, more employees. 

How many employees do you have in the Park Service at the 
present time? 

Mr. Wirtx. About 3,300 permanent positions. 

Mr. JeNsEN. And now you are asking for $12,380 more for personnel. 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That would put on about 2 or 3 extra people, would 
it not? 

Mr. Wirtu. It involves eight people. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Oh, no, it cannot. 

Mr. Wirrn. Eight people altogether. This is only for the remainder 
of the vear. 

Mr. Monteomery. The $12,380 is only for the remainder of the 
fiscal year. There are eight people involved. 

Mr. Jensen. If it was not for that, you would ask for more? 

Mr. Wirrn. The total amount in this particular budget, including 
the budget for 1956 and carrying through 1957, is $49,510, for a total 
of 8 positions. 

Mr. Jensen. I am going to ask you the same question that I do 
the heads of all the other agencies that come before us. Without 
exception, they ask for more people, when they ask for more money 
for their department, whether it be in the regular budget request or 
supplemental. 

Do not you think, Mr. Wirth, that you can find these few people 
you need to carry on this work for this Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial National Historic Site in St. Louis? Do not you think 
you can find the necessary people out of the 3,300 that you already 
have in the National Park Service? 

Mr. Wirt. Well, all of our professional work like engineers, and 
so forth, that this calls for to do this job are charged to their particu- 
lar project. That is why that is inehaded in here. In other words, 
if we have a big expansion program, as you know, the personnel is 
charged to the jobs they undertake, and we cannot charge, say, to 
the job at Grand Canyon, engineers and put them on the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial National Historic Site. 

Mr. Jensen. Well you can do some shifting of personnel in such a 
Way that you can absorb this extra work without asking for more 
personnel; I am sure of that. 
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= Wirtu. This indicates personnel that would be charged to this 
work. 

Mr. Jensen. You are asking to put on these several more employees, 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, sir; out of the $3 million. It is not in addition to 
the $3 million; it is out of the $3 million. 

Mr. JensEN. I realize that. But the more people you put on, the 
less you are going to have to spend for this memorial. You just take 
so much money away from the amount you would spend for the 
memorial. I cannot quite see why. You are no different from the 
other heads of departments. And it is not just now; it has been for 
many, many past years. They just seem to think they have to have 
more people when they have just a little more work to do and it is 
always a mystery to me why that happens when you have 3,300 people 
on the payroll in your department now. Why do you have to come up 
bere and ask for just a few more because you have this little extra 
work to do? 

Mr. Wirrn. I would like, if I may, just to explain that it is the 
engineering work to which the men will apply the bulk of their time. 
It is in the original estimate for the cost of the project which involves 
a $3 million expenditure, and it only amounts to $50,000 in 2 years. 

Mr. JensEN. I know; but you have engineers who can handle this 
in addition to work they are doing now, surely. 

Mr. Wirtu. We would have to charge them to this project in any 
case. 

Mr. Jensen. But you would not have to put new people on. Are 
you going out and put new people on this project now? 

Mr. Wirrn. The chances are we will move some of the more ex- 
perienced personnel into one of these positions and then fill back in on 
the other job. 

Mr. Jensen. In other words, do you mean to say you are notgoing 
to employ more people than you have now? 

Mr. Wirrtu. No. 

Mr. JensEN. Just because you have this little extra work to do, 
you are going to take them out of other departments and charge them 
to this project? Is that right? 

Mr. Wirru. No, sir. We are going to have to employ new people 
on it; but, as I say, I might take men with experience in this particular 
type of work and move them over here and then employ new people 
on the other job. But they will be a direct charge of additional per- 
sonnel in connection with this; ves, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. We have something like 3,400,000 people on the Fed- 
eral payroll now in all departments of the Government and, in my 
opinion, that is a great many more people than we need to run the 
affairs of the Government, yet they keep piling people on the Federal 
payroll. 

Mr. Wrrrtu. Of course, this personnel will only be on so long as the 
job is underway. When the job is completed 





Mr. Jensen. Now, Mr. Wirth, you know, when you put people 
on the payroll of the Federal Government they generally go under 
civil service, don’t they? They get civil service status and they are 
on from then on out. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fenton. How much money are you asking for? 

Mr. Wirra. $3 million. 
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Mr. Fenton. That is not just for the supplemental, is it? 

Mr. Wirt. The authorization of Congress is $5 million all told. 
We are asking for $3 million now as a supplement to 1956, so that we 
will have money available so that we can go ahead with negotiations 
with the railroad and city in order to finish up the project. 


STATUS OF PLANS 


Mr. Fenton. How far has the planning proceeded? 

Mr. Wirtrn. The tentative plans are all agreed to. We know we 
can go ahead. There has been enough done now to know that the 
railroad track can be lowered and can be partly covered and grade the 
balance. The detail plans will still have to be drawn up and final 
arrangements made; but both the railroad and the city, which are 
ready to move, are hesitant about going ahead with the final plans 
until they know we can go ahead and have the money. 

Mr. Fenton. I note the request here says— 

Although the proposed appropriation is necessary to permit further negotiations 
and for initiation of construction, it is estimated that practically no expenditures, 
other than for plan preparation, will be made before the end of the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Wrrrn. That is right. It is the negotiation of the arrange- 
ments and the detail plans; because they have to be prepared before 
we can put out the work for bids. Preliminary plans were made 
several years ago, but final plans have been put on the shelf until we 
had the money, because that is when you really run into money to 
get all of the details and specifications out. 

Mr. Fenton. $5 million is the maximum? 

Mr. Wirtu. The 1954 authorization was $5 million, and that in- 
cluded several items which are indicated here in the bill. It says— 

There is hereby authorized to be appropriated not to exceed $5 million to 
complete certain elements of the memorial as authorized by this act. These 
elements are specifically described as (1) railroad relocation, $1,875,000; (2) grad- 
ing and filling, $1,125,000; (3) landscaping, $500,000; (4) paved areas, utilities, 
and so forth, $900,000: and (5) restoration of Old Court House, $600,000. 

We are asking this $3 million which will take care of the railroad 
relocation and grading and filling. 


TOTAL COST 


Mr. Fenton. Have you any idea what the ultimate cost will be? 

Mr. Wirru. The ultimate estimate made several years ago includes 
a big stainless steel arch, and the total estimate at that time for the 
entire project ran $21 million. Now this covers the railroad reloca- 
tion and the grading and the balance of this total of $5 million would 
do the landscaping, so that you would at least have it presentable. 
The main thing now is that the land is already acquired. We spent 
around $6 million of Federal funds in the acquisition of this land and 
the buildings have all been torn down and they are right in the front 
yard of St. Louis where the thing is all torn up for 42 blocks. 

Mr. Fenron. The Federal Government bought the land. 

Mr. Wirra. On a 3-to-1 basis. The city put up $1 and the Fed- 
eral Government put up $3. 

Mr. Fenron. Is that since the enactment of this act? 

Mr. Wirtn. No, sir; before this act. 


73914—56——_17 
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Mr. Fenton. Under what authority was that? 

Mr. Wirru. It was under authority of the old public works law, | 
believe, the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of August 21, 1935, 

Mr. Fenton. That is all. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right; thank you. 
up here this morning. 


We are glad to have had you 


FEBRUARY 28, 1956. 


Fiso AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


JOHN L. FARLEY, DIRECTOR 

DR. O. LLOYD MEEHEAN, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR FOR 
TECHNICAL SERVICES 

ROBERT M. RUTHERFORD, CHIEF, BRANCH OF FEDERAL AID 

JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND ADMINIS. 
TRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


Program and financing 


Presently Revised 








available estimate Difference 
PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
1. Payments to States__-_-- $11, 816, 310 $14, 509, $04 +-$2, 603, 494 
2. Administration 670, 000 670, 000 |.---- 
3. Carrying out Migratory Bird Conservation Act 907, 200 907, 200 _ 
Pn CE ne on bth ihauthoiees soba 13, 393, 510 16, 087, 004 +2, 693, 4 
FINANCING 
Unobligated balance brought forward__---...------------- j —6, 498, 658 —6, 498, 658 |.------ 
Unobligated balance carried forward---...-..------------------ 5, 505, 656 5, 505, 656 |......- 
Appropriation: 
re na cts ob Eeans ede aaa ec are eee ena’ hasiele dian elena del 2, 693, 494 +2, 693, 494 
NOE onladid ncn tmdcicwledbtosccnoelibtcsdabpaccade 12, 400, 508 12, 400, 508 |......--- 





Obligations by objects 





Object classification Presently Revised Difference 
available estimate —— 
Total number of permanent positions--_____-___- een 200 | cl 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... -- eee ne 4 ‘9 
Average number of all employees_____-__.-.....-.--------.--- { 213 213 | 
Number of employees at end of year____.......-.-._---- 190 | eer 190 





01 Personal services: 


Permanent positions $1,144,600 | $1, 144, 600 


Positions other than permanent... _- ; Pin nigel 17, 500 | 17, 600 |}. -.-.- 
Regular pay above 52-week base... _..............---- 4, 200 4, 200 |..--- 
Payment above basic rates : 6, 100 Gwe fe-cs- 


Total personal services 1, 172, 400 1, 172, 400 |_- 











OR RIOR TRE) Pees a Ok ee Rs 169, 500 169, 500 

OB. Tremamer Gane OF Ci ons soo ice win 5 hn cn coe ceenh | 12, 300 12, 300 |- 

04 Communication services | 36, 500 | 36, 500 | 

OS \Mneies weed ey eerie... of fh ch eo laa 9, 400 | 9, 400 |----- 

06 Printing and reproduction Soe hee cee se 23, 000 | 23, 000 |---- 

07 Other contractual services PEG cote tent oe awe oie 52, 900 | 52, 900 |--- 

Geers ee eee ae 71, 500 | 71, 500 |-.-- 

09 Equipment sh IE tee ee 32, 300 | 32, 300 |--.--- 

11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.___......._________- 11,816,310 | 14,509,804 | +$2, 693, 4" 

ach mas hen cudeuse 1, 300 | i 4 ee : 
MN Rie ee Bae ce te cl hg 13, 397, 410 16, 090, 904 +2, 693, 44 

Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence___.-._._.__._____- 3, 900 3,900 |..----------- 
RIND nes a ho ace Sadiete'ed 13, 393, 510 | 16,087,004 | +2, 693, 44 
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Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the pertinent part of House Document 
330 and the justifications into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


(H. Doc. 330) 
“FEDERAL AID IN WILDLIFE RESTORATION 


“For ‘Federal aid in wildlife restoration’, an amount equal to 20 per centum of the 
accumulated unappropriated receipts in the ‘Federal aid to wildlife restoration fund’ 
on August 12, 1955, and a like amount for each of the four next succeeding fiscal years, 
to be derived from said fund pursuant to the provisions of the Act of August 12, 1955 
(69 Stat. 698): Provided, That the annual apportionments to the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, and to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands authorized by section 8a of the 
Act of September 2, 1937 (16 U. S. C. 669g-1), as amended, may be increased by not 
to exceed 20 per centum.”’ 

The act of August 12, 1955 (Public Law 375), authorizes the appropriation of 
accumulated balances in the Federal aid to wildlife restoration fund, totaling 
$13,467,468.61. The act specifies that these balances be appropriated in five 
equal annual installments commencing in fiscal year 1956. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
Federal aid in wildlife restoration 


Request to remain available until expended_-__----_----_- -cc.-= ‘$23,008, 404 
Appropriation to date ~suicwa * 28) SRR 366 
Obligations to Dee. 31, 1955 Ye 4, 441, 304 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1955 Lor ad 5, 712, 869 
Budget estimate next fiscal year 221, 199, 150 


Employment: 
Average number, current appropriation 213 
None 


! Includes a carryover balance of $6,498,658. 
? Includes a carryover balance of $5,505,656. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The purpose of this proposed supplemental is to make available for apportion- 
ing to the States, the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, over a 5-year period, the accumulated unappropriated receipts 
in the “Federal aid to wildlife restoration fund’’ in accordance with the act of 
August 12, 1955 (69 Stat. 698). 


Payments to States 


The purpose of this appropriation is to enable the Department to carry out the 
provisions of the act of August 12, 1955 (69 Stat. 698). This act provides ‘That 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of the Federal aid to wildlife 
restoration fund established by the Act entitled ‘An Act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in wildlife restoration projects, and for other 
purposes’, approved September 2, 1937, as amended (16 U.S. C., secs. 669-669i) , 
for the 1956 fiscal year and for each fiscal year thereafter, an amount equal to 
20 per centum cf the accumulated unappropriated receipts in such fund on the 
date of enactment of this Act, until the accumulated unappropriated receipts in 
such fund on such date have been appropriated and expended. Funds appro- 
priated under the authority of this section shall be made available to the States 
in accordance with the provisions of, and under the apportionment formula set 
forth in, such Act of September 2, 1937, and shall be in addition to the funds ap- 
propriated under section 3 of such Act.”’ 

It will be noted that the act does not specifically provide for apportionment of 
additional funds to the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands. However, on pages 3 and 4 of Senate Report No. 638, dated 
June 27, 1955, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce states that 
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section 7 (a) of |the act of September 2, 1937, as amended, grants the Secretar; 
of the Interior full discretionary authority to apportion funds to the Territories 
and “The Committee feels definitely that the Secretary should give full consider. 
ation to the intent of the aforesaid section 7 (a) in the allotment of the specia| 
funds involved: Provided, however, That the total allotment of such special funds 
to any of the Territories over the 5-year period shall not exceed the sum specified 
in section 7 (a) for that Territory for any one year.” (Nore.—The correc 
reference above should be section 8 (a).) 

The appropriation language proposed specifically provides that the annua] 
apportionments to the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and to Puerto Rico an¢ 
the Virgin Islands authorized by section 8 (a) of the act of September 2, 1937, a: 
amended, may be increased by not to exceed 20 percent. 

The accumulated unappropriated receipts in the Federal aid to wildlife restora. 
tion fund as of August 12, 1955, the date of approval of the act, was $13,467,468.6] 
Twenty percent of the accumulated unappropriated receipts is $2,693,493.72, the 
amount of the appropriation requested for the fiscal year 1956 and each of the 
four next succeeding fiscal years. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. Do you have a 
statement to make? 

Mr. Faruey. Yes, sir. 

I am pleased to appear before this committee in support of a supple- 
mental estimate for ‘‘Federal aid in wildlife restoration.” 

The act of August 12, 1955 (69 Stat. 698), authorizes the appropria- 
tion, in equal installments over a 5-year period beginning with the 
fiscal year 1956, of the accumulated unappropriated receipts in the 
‘Federal aid to wildlife restoration fund.” The accumulated unap- 
propriated receipts in this fund as of August 12, 1955, the date of 
approval of the act, amounted to $13,467,468.61. These receipts 
accrued from the date of inception of the Federal aid in wildlife 
restoration program in 1937 through the fiscal year 1947 during which 
period the appropriations totaled $13,467 ,468.61 less than the aggre- 
gate receipts covered into the Treasury. 

The act of August 12, 1955, specifically provides that funds appro- 
priated pursuant thereto shall be made available to the States in 
accordance with the provisions of, and under the apportionment 
formula set forth in, the act of September 2, 1937, and shall be w 
addition to the funds appropriated under section 3 of such act. The 
act did not specifically provide for apportionment of additional funds 
to the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. However, it appears from Senate Report 638, dated 
June 27, 1955, that this was clearly contemplated. The appropriation 
language proposed specifically provides that the annual apportior- 
ments to the Territories of Alaska and Hawaii, and Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands authorized by section 8a of the act of September 
2,°1937, as amended, may be increased by not to exceed 20 percent. 

Twenty percent of the accumulated unappropriated receipts } 
$2,693,493.72, the amount of the appropriation requested for th 
fiscal year 1956 and each of the 4 next succeeding fiscal years. 


USE OF THE FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. Kirwan. Well, according to that statement, the funds I 
quested are in accordance with provisions of the act of August 12 
1955. 

Mr. Faruey. That is correct, sir. 
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Mr. Kirwan. | have no questions. 

Mr. MaGcnuson. Well, for the record, Mr. Farley, will you tell 
us what these funds will be used for? 

Mr. Fartey. According to the formula, they will be made available 
to the various States and Territories on projects which these States 
and Territories initiate themselves and recommend for approval to 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The States will provide one-fourth of the 
cost of such projects. 

Mr. Maanuson. And the purpose will be wildlife restoration? 

Mr. Faruey. This will be for the wildlife, and in similar areas, we 
These are 
specifically for the wildlife projects. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thak is all. 

Mr. Farley. Thand you very much. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you. 


FEBRUARY 28, 
OFrFiceE OF TERRITORIES 


WITNESS 
ANTHONY T. LAUSI, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF TERRITORIES 


Program and financing 


Presently 
available 


Revised 
estimate 


Difference 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


Territory of Alaska: 
(a) Governor’s office. __ 
(b) Legislative expenses.__...____- 
(c) Care and custody of Alaskan insane_- 
. Territory of Hawaii: 
(a) Governor’s office 
(6) Legislative expenses__ 
3. Virgin Islands: 
(a2) Governor’s office _ - 
(b) Legislative expenses___- 
» Guam: 
(a) Governor’s office _- 
(b) Legislative expenses_- 
5. American Samoa , 
(a) Governor’'s office___- 
(5) Legislative expenses 


$94, 650 | 
“770, 000 +360, 000 
41, 600 
61, 800 
12, 600 


53, 400 | 
23, 300 


54, 350 
28, 000 | 
32, 000 


(c) Chief justice and high court. _.- 
(d) Grants ‘ o- 

}. Canton Island administration 

. General administration 


Total obligations 


Appropriation 


1, 169, 400 
9, 000 
259, 400 


2, 609, 500 


2, 609, 500 


2, 669, 500 


+60, 000 


+60, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Presently Revised 























Object classification avalialie estimate Difference 
Total number of permanent positions.__..................--.- 108 | MP Tere ecatee ten, 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...................-- 26 gy es 
Average number of all employees____.......-.-.-.------------ 131 | 
Number of employees at end of year_._.....-.--..-.-.-------- 130 
01 Personal services: 
eI BE a, I tina tage ateded $465, 847 
Positions other than permanent_........-.....---.---- 9, 988 
Regular pay above 52-week base__........---- 2, 595 
Payment above basic rates_.............---..----- 43, 515 
Other payments for personal services 47, 200 
een peer er ween. 5. <a... coun eeb 569, 145 
Oe Ss atk ee a et anid sc cpwanus ese cbauaieeniek 63, 040 Gy Wee theses n... 
Oe a in ns hewn vince endcenncarsoe 2, 360 BT 6 inck <nen 
Oh Coenecees RI aees.. cnc ec ckisitacencds 8, 900 ae dob .cs.c.... 
Oe re ee Os nn on nn esicdnnceccccccnecsas 970 ESS Rha aide kuc os 
Oe <r Ns IIIS ois a a noc enneenn an ockedenwedee | 13, 750 =. fa 
OF Cea CNTR OUT TIIN ..« « gan cenccimcemcncccinccuunces 765, 438 825, 438 +$60, 000 
Ia ae Es 9, 750 ME Bcd dem me dans 
ceed aevdeherebduiskeukaakce nee 3, 925 yO Hens nendeuun- 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .................--- 1, 171, 717 A, BWR TE dice bckececcas. 
a I ood fo cs conebakunneba aden 505 WP han Gatien: 
ens GRMtNOIE 5... 0c oc et. . G4 ke 2, 609, 500 2, 669, 500 +60, 000 


Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the pertinent part of House Document 
No. 330 and the justification into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


H. Doc. 330 
‘‘ADMINISTRATION OF TERRITORIES 


“For an additional amount for ‘Administration of Territories’, $60,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed for the care of Alaskan 
insane patients. The appropriation for 1956 was based on an estimated average 
daily patient load of 341, while the patient load experienced thus far points to 
an average of 370 for the year. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


Administration of Territories 


Request (for 1 month from June 1, 1956)______....-_-----.-.----- $60, 000 
ROR... dd cncuintwdeewawennvewonnnnesthelndae 2, 609, 500 
RPRrUIENIIR EAD IIS IRE UI on oa cig ick we ene nce Oe ee 1, 416, 357 
Mixon 4008, Gig@wen._- 8 etic ta 1, 317, 645 
Badeot estimnte next awk yoar. 5. i ee AL 2, 803, 000 
Employment: 

Average number, current appropriation___..._...._._..------- 83 

Actual employment Dec. 31, 1956. -....................--..- 70 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed for the care of Alaskan 
insane patients. The appropriation for 1956 was based on an estimated average 
daily patient load of 341, while the patient load experienced thus far points to an 
average of 370 for the year. 


Care and custody of Alaskan insane 


Pee beeng so). oc tweeite i. J ah SL Sateen Se $830, 000 
I nics ic Sei menial eemapnttaawhin ase <bean anced 770, 000 
Fstimated supplemental appropriation required___._.-..------ 60, 000 
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The request for an additional appropriation of $60,000 for maintenance of 
Alaskan insane patients under care at Morningside Hospital, Portland, Oreg. is 
based on current costs due to the increased patientload. The amount appro- 
priated for the fiscal year 1956 was based on an estimated average patientload of 
341, while the actual patientload for the period July 1 through December 31, 1955, 
has ranged from a minimum of 366 to a high of 368. The actual obligations 
through December 31, 1955, were $415,518, and the obligations for the period 
January 1 through June 30, 1956, are anticipated to continue at approximately 
the same rate, which would bring the total obligations to $830,000. Since the 
amount appropriated was $770,000 the anticipated obligations for the balance of 
the fiscal year will result in a deficit of $60,000. 

The cost of maintenance is established under the terms of a contract between 
the Department of the Interior and the Sanitarium Co., and is based on an adjust- 
ment rate applicable under the wholesale price index published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The maintenance cost fcr the period January 1 through 
June 30, 1956. computed on the wholesale price index is $184—the same as the 
base rate established under the terms of the contract. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you have a statement? 

Mr. Lausr. A very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, sir. 

I appreciate the opportunity to appear again before this committee, 
this time to discuss the need for a supplemental appropriation to 
provide sufficient funds in the 1956 fiscal year for the care of our men- 

tally ill of Alaska now hospitalized at Morningside Hospital, Portland, 
Oreg. 

The cost of maintenance is established under the terms of a contract 
between the Department of the Interior and the Sanitarium Co. and 
is currently $184 per month per patient. 

The appropriation for the fiscal year 1956 was based on an estimated 
average patientload of 341 while the actual patientload for the period 
July 1 through December 31, 1955, has ranged from 366 to 368. On 
the basis of this increased patientload obligations will exceed the 
amount appropriated by approximately $60,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think everything up there is all right, that 
the Government is getting a good deal for its money? 

Mr. Laust. Yes. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think the Government will be well compen- 
sated for the money? 

Mr. Lausr. Yes. 

Mr. Krrwan. I have nothing further. 

Mr. Maanuson. No questions. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, sir. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—PaAy Act INCREASES 


WITNESS 


SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FI- 
NANCE, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Kirwan. Will you make a statement now, Mr. Larson, for the 
record on pay increases? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. I have a brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. You may read it. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, supplemental estimates for fiscal year 
1956 to meet the increased pay costs of Public Law 94, 84th Congress, 
Ist session, were submitted in House Documents 330 and 341. The 
items before this committee exclude the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the power-marketing agencies. 

The amount included in House Document 341 for Interior agencies 
totals $3,248,600. The breakdown by bureaus and appropriations Is 
shown on the tabulation which is available for the record. The com- 
mittee considered today, along with supplementals for other purposes, 
amounts totaling $3,336,700 for increased pay costs. These amounts 
are included in House Document 330. 

The total request for the Department of the Interior, exclusive of 
reclamation and power-marketing agencies, is $6,585,300. 

These estimates are to meet increased pay costs only. 

In preparing the estimates, the programs were adjusted to meet the 
added pay costs without unduly retarding the programs approved by 
the Congress for fiscal year 1956. 

You will note that no estimate is submitted for any construction 
appropriations. We were able to adjust the programs without ma- 
terially affecting progress. Also, increases have not been requested for 
permanent and “indefinite appropriations. 

Our request is limited to those appropriations made available on 
an annual basis and adjustment is limited if the programs are to be 
varried forward as scheduled. 

It is requested that the committee take favorable action with respect 
to the funds requested. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1956 Covertna Pay INCREASE 
Costs 


Estimates included in H. Doc. 830 


Bureau or office Appropriation title vast! Amount 
a 
“| 


Bureau of Land mangement Management of lands and resources. - -- $581, 700 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Education and welfare services... --------- --| 1, 350, 000 
Geological Survey Surveys, investigations, and research 1, 405, 000 


3, 336, 700 
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Estimates included in House Document 341 


Bureau or office Appropriation title Amount 


a - _ — 


Oftice of the Secretary Office of Oil and Gas-__- . ca $15, 600 

| Office of the Solicitor 165, 000 

Commission of Fine Arts---- Salaries and Expenses _._.-. : speeded 1, 000 

Bureau of Indian A ffairs.......................-.| Resources management - - - -- eee as 450, 000 

General administrative expenses bf, 150, 000 

Bureau of Mines-.....-.--.-- decd Gpisighig ip teahdins Conservation and development of mineral 650, 000 
| resources. 

Health and safety _-_- ada 305, 000 

| General administrative expenses - Spare 60, 000 

National Park Service- Management and protection _ -_. 618, 000 

Maintenance and rehabilitation of phy si- , 000 

cal facilities. 

General administrative expenses____- o 75, 000 

Fish and Wildlife Service Management of resources - - - - -- iameaiace 280, 000 

| Investigation of resources nes : 85, 000 

General administrative expenses --_ -_----.--| 5 pe 

Administration, Department of the Interior Salaries and expenses___- > , 000 


Pay increase costs included in H. Doe. 341, exclu- | 
sive of reclamation and power. 
Pay increase costs included in H. Doc. 330 





COSTS ABSORBED 


Mr. Larson. I might point out at this time, Mr. Chairman, the 
estimates submitted by the bureaus to the Department for initial 
consideration totaled $7,807,000. We reexamined the estimates, and 
in the President’s budget, $7,100,000 was submitted. Further 
examination was made prior to the document coming up here. We 
reduced our request to the estimate now before you; namely, 


$6,585,300. We believe this amount is the minimum we can safely 
get by with. It is to be pointed out further that any reduction that 
is made has a multiple effect, inasmuch as any action to absorb 
further at this late date would double up on us. We would have to 
take care of costs accruing over the whole year, in a short period of 
time, such as 3 or 4 months. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES IN APPORTIONMENTS 


Mr. Kirwan. Some of your large bureaus have sizable amounts 
unobligated on December 31, 1955, on the amounts for the first 6 
months of the fiscal year. Why cannot the balance be used against 
the Pay Act costs? 

Mr. Larson. Mr. Chairman, I might point out generally how those 
funds are apportioned for our programs, especially those dealing with 
field operations. Normally, the Bureau that has field operations will 
program its money in the first two quarters to take advantage of an 
open fall and winter season. Therefore, they schedule it rather 
optimistically, assuming then they have good weather through 
November or later. If they scheduled funds on any other basis, say, 
through October and it did turn out to be an open winter, they could 
not do more work without reapportioning the funds. The time 
involved in preparing information in the field and submitting to the 
Department and the Bureau of the Budget for approval is so long 
that it could be 2 weeks to 30 days, depending on how much work 
is involved, that the season would have gone by and they could not 
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accomplish the work. Funds are usually scheduled optimistically to 
go through the fall months. If they are cut back—which they are, 
when severe weather hits earlier—they merely pick that work up in 
the springtime a little earlier, or speed it up by expanding the program 
a little bit at that time. This proceedure gives that flexibility but if 
funds are apportioned too closely in the first two quarters—if they do 
have an open winter—they have to cut off their people, not because 
they don’t have the funds but because they don’t have it apportioned 
for that particular period. 


TIMING OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUESTS 


Mr. Krrwan. When were the acts passed or created or signed 
which made necessary all of these supplementals we have been 
considering? The main act, I think is H. R. 167, was signed in August. 
Congress adjourned about that time. They probably signed it. 
After we adjourned, nothing could be done about it but why could not 
the supplement be forwarded before the bill is signed? There is 
nothing to stop them. 

Mr. Larson. We estimate what these bills will require but the 
practice of the Bureau of the Budget has always been to await the 
passage. It is usually reflected as a projected supplemental in the 
budget document, but a budget request is not sent to the Congress 
until it actually becomes a law. 

Mr. Krrwan. Well, it was a law now. The point I am asking you 
is this: After it became a law and you knew this fund was going to be 
needed, why did you not have it up before the regular bill this year? 

Mr. Larson. Well, as a matter of practice, we usually wait with 
a supplemental unless it is an urgent supplemental, such as the one 
the Congress considered earlier this year. 

Mr. Kirwan. It may be whatever you wish to call it. Let’s 
say it is not an urgent supplemental. 

Mr. Larson. It usually comes in the second 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Let’s say it is—let’s give it the benefit 
of the doubt. Most of the urgency comes from the passage of H. R. 
167. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

Mr. Krrwan. Why did you not give us that at any time before we 
considered the regular bill? 

Mr. Larson. We don’t always control the timing, as to when they 
come up. 

Mr. Kirwan. Whoever controls the time; you would not find a 
business outfit doing that, waiting until the regular bill is passed, then 
coming in with that. That should have been in any time after January 
3, when we convened. 

Mr. Larson. I cannot help but agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

(Off-the-record discussion.) 

Mr. Kirwan. Congress was waiting for something to do. We 
could have passed that in 1 day before we had the regular bill. 

Mr. Larson. You would have had the background of the supple- 
mental estimates. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now, I don’t want to blame you. I did not like to 
talk this morning. Mr. Woozley is a fine fellow. I don’t know that 
he is to blame. You see the point. That is why I asked him the last 
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question I asked him, When was the act signed? They had all the 
time in the world, whether it was an emergency or not an emergency. 

They had time for whatever they wanted to do, take it in, study it, 

present it here on the 3d of January. We spent a week here and were 
not in session. The same applied to the Senate. It could have been 
out of the way, but instead, it comes up here after the regular bill is 
passed. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. It does not give you the advantage 
of what is taking place in 1956 to consider in connection with the 
1957 request. I agree with that. 

Mr. Magnuson. No questions. 

Mr. Larson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. We are glad to have you. This could have been 
over—this could have been up here on the 4th of January. You had 
5 months to study what you wanted and both sides of Congress would 
have had time to consider it. 


FEBRUARY 28, 1956. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD P. CLIFF, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

RICHARD E. McARDLE, CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

CLARE HENDEE, ASSISTANT CHIEF, FOREST SERVICE 

LINNE AHLBERG, BUDGET OFFICER, FOREST SERVICE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 
OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Program and financing 





— estimate, Difference 
1956 


PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


i Presently Revised 
% 


National forest protection and management: 
(a) Resource protection and use... -- ; $34,011,500 | $36, 445, 000 +$2, 433, 500 
(6) Resource development ---_----- 1, 800, 000 1, 845, 000 | +45, 000 
: Total, national forest protection and management.| 35, 811, 500 38, 290, 000 | +2, 478, 500 
2. Fighting forest fires__.....-- 5, 250, 000 10, 500,000 | +5, 250, 000 


a nonicy meeueenene 


3, Control of forest pests: 
(a) White pine blister rust control__-- i 2, 704, 000 2, 734, 000 | +30, 000 
(6) Forest pest control. -- 3, 538, 500 3, 538, 500 


Total, control of forest pests__-_--_- 6 242, 500 6, 272, 500 +30, 000 


Forest research: 
(a) Forest and range management research peices 4, 279, 630 4, 530, 756 +251, 126 
(6) Forest protection research diewie cu 1, 313, 204 1, 388, 502 +75, 298 
(c) Forest products research . _ _- 7 , 1, 231, 318 1, 303, 571 +72, 253 
(d) Forest resources research _...._.....---- 959, 848 4 016, 171 +56, 323 


Total, forest research int ‘ ; % 7, 784, 000 8, 239, 000 +45 5, 000 


TOR i het ie ci Bincncwdaows an 55, 088, 000 63, 301, 500 +8, 213, 500 


" FINANCING 
‘otal appropriation Prima - . 55, 088, 000 63. 301, 500 +8 213. 
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Obligations by objects 


FOREST SERVICE 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year - 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Positions other than permanent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 
Other payments for personal services 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Tre ansportation of things 
Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services : 
Services performed by other r agencies 
08 Supplies and materials 
ee AE EES ee 
10 Lands and structures - 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 
Contingency funds 


02 
03 
04 


Subtotal. _ me 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsiste nee 


Total, Forest Service 


ALLOCATION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Total number of permanent positions 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions 

Average number of all employees ---- -- 

Number of employees at end of year- - - 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 3 
Positions other than perm¢ anent_ 
Regular pay above 52-week base. 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel___- 
T ransportation of. things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
07 Other contractual services 
0&8 Supplies and materials 
09 Equipment__-- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments 


02 
03 


Subtotal 
Deduct charges for quarte rs and subsistence. 


Total, Department of the Interior 


Total obligations 


Presently 
available 
1956 


5, 342 
554 
hs 25, 833 
1, 082, 095 
1, 692, 750 


39. 615, 57 | 


1, 752, 350 | 
500, 000 
500, 000 
450, 000 
265, 000 

2, 544, 751 

1, 000, 000 

4, 437, 376 

2, 500, 000 
200, 000 | 

9, 000 

20, 000 
225, 000 | 
1, 190, 000 | 


55, 209, 051 


592, 051 | 


\ 


a ae mel! 

Revised ; ( 
estimate 1956 * | 
—| 

| 


Difference 


30, 429, 697 | 
9, 115,319 

135, 433 
1, 927, 335 
pe 388, 690 


4.595, B3 
+9, 600 

+° 45, 240 
th 695, » 940 Ty 
acce 
fires 
1955 
It 
estil 
dem. 
of ti 
vage 
Tl 
most 
past 
eee ment 
+8, 259, 2 appr 
+45, 700 priat 


44, 996, 
2, 125, 
597, } 

520, 
675, 500 
265, 100 
3, 820, 151 
1, 151, 400 
5, 043, 076 
2, 615, 300 
200, 000 
9, 000 
21, 800 
236, 900 
1, 190, 000 


+5, 380, 900 
+373, 000 
497, si) 
+20, 400 
225, 500 
+100 
+1, 275, 400 
+151, 400 
+605, 7 


"63, 468, 251 
637, 751 





5A, 617, 000 


2, 830, 500 +8, 213, 500 requ 





6 
85 | 


90 


232 | 


$24, 427 
302, 304 
116 

23, 260 


Or 
indic 
6 the 


85 |_- by th 
90 


232 = nano i M 


$24, 427 |_- 
302, 304 | 
116 
23, 260 





350, 107 
5, 355 
1, 460 

920 
13, 593 
53, 097 
55, 401 

5, 756 
50 
5, 261 

491, 000 

20, 000 


350, 107 

5, 355 

1, 460 

920 

13, 593 

53, 097 
55, 401 | 





471, 000 


55, 088, 000 





Salaries and expenses 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Ungraded positions: Average salary. 


Fiscal year 
1954 


“63, 301, 500 | +8, 213, 500 


M 
sale 
pater 
Vvear 


The 


Fiscal year 
1956 


Fiscal year 
1955 





$4, 625 
GS-6.5 
$3, 562 


| 


rece} 
$5, 065 Trea 


ment 


$4, 707 

GS-6.6 
$3, 739 

' 


















Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the pertinent part of House Docu- 
ment No. 330 into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 








FoREST SERVICE 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For additinoal amounts for ‘Salaries and expenses’, as follows: 
“ ‘National forest protection and management’, $2,478,500 ; 
“Fighting forest fires’, $5,250,000; 

“ ‘Control of forest pests’, $30,000; and 

“ ‘Rorest research,’ $455,000.” 













This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to provide $500,000 for 
acceleration of timber sales in national forests, $5,250,000 for fighting forest 
fires, and $2,463,500 for the cost of pay increases granted by the act of June 28, 
1955 (Public Law 94). 

It is planned to increase the timber cut by 500 million board-feet for a total 
estimated cut of 7,250 million board-feet in fiscal year 1956. There is a strong 
demand for timber, and many mills are on curtailed production because of lack 
of timber. Large volumes of timber killed by fires last fall also need to be sal- 
vaged. 

The need for additional funds for fighting forest fires results from one of the 
most critical fire seasons the western United States has experienced in the 
past 30 years. Conditions were so serious that it was necessary for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to utilize funds for fighting fires in excess of the amount 
appropriated for that purpose, as authorized by law. This supplemental appro- 
priation is necessary to replace funds so used and to provide for estimated 
requirements for the remainder of the year. 

On September 21, 1955, this appropriation was apportioned on a basis which 
indicated a necessity for a supplemental estimate, pursuant to section 3679 of 
the Revised Statutes, as amended. This action was reported to the Congress 
by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 
















































_ Mr. Kirwan. Mr. McArdle, do you have a statement on the Forest 
Service 














GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. McArpte. A very brief one. We appear before you today in 
support of a request for a supplemental appropriation of three items. 
One has to do with timber sales on the national forest ; one on costs of 
lighting forest fires, and one on costs to meet the requirements of Pay 
Act legislation recently enacted. 

| would like Mr. Cliff to discuss the first two items, if it is satis 
factory to you. 
Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

























TIMBER MANAGEMENT 





Mr. Crirr. The supplemental budget requests $500,000 for timber 
‘ile administration. This is to make it possible to meet the antici- 
pated cut of 714 billion feet this fiscal year. Our budget for fiscal 
year 1956 provides enough money to finance a cut of 634 billion feet. 
he additional half-billion feet of timber would bring increased 
receipts of $614 million, which would result in a net return to the 
lreasury of $414 million after making the deductions for the pay- 
nents to the counties and forest roads and trails. 
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We are running ahead of our budgeted timber cut now. Part of 
that increase in cut is due to the salvage of dead and dying timber 
including fire-killed timber resulting from the fire emergency on the 
west coast last summer. We are also faced with another major sal- 
vage problem made necessary as a result of blowdown in the northern 
Rockies and west coast, which occurred during the recent floods out in 
that country. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


Mr. Curr. The item for fighting forest fires is a supplemental of 
$51, million. The purpose of this increase is to reimburse the na- 
tional-forest protection and management appropriation in the amount 
borrowed from it for fighting forest fires, which was necessary because 
we spent more than was appropriated for this purpose during the first 
half of the fiscal year. It will also provide for emergency fire-fighting 
expenses during the last half of fiscal year 1956. We have had a 
reasonably successful fire year nationwide except for the very critical 
emergency that occurred on the west coast and in the northern 
Rockies last September. 

From the national standpoint, in the last calendar year, the number 
of fires were down 27 percent; number of lightning fires were down 
24 percent; but the area burned was up 35 percent over the preceding 
5-year averages. The bulk of this increase in area burned resulted 
from the emergency which occurred in northern California, southern 
Oregon, and the northern Rockies the first 2 weeks in September. We 
experienced one of the worst fire emergencies that we have had in the 
last 30 years. It was a period of low rainfall, intensive heat, and low 
humidity. During the first week in September, we had about 500) 
fires start in the western part of the country and 17 of these got large 
and out of control and necessitated the spending of large sums of 
money to control them. These 17 fires accounted for about 50 percent 
of the area burned for the Nation as a whole in the national forests, 
about one-half of the suppression costs, and 90 percent of the resource 
damage. 

I have a few charts that illustrate this fire emergency. I would 
like to run through them very quickly for you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Quickly I have a few appointments in my office. 

Mr. Curr. This chart shows the area burned and the costs as they 
relate to each other during the past 5 fiscal years, There is a cor- 
relation between the acreage burned and the suppression costs. This 
fiscal year we expect that we will have 317,000 acres burned and the 
suppression costs will be $1014 million. It is for the payment of half 
of this $1014 million fire-fighting expense that we ask for the sup- 
plemental. 

This map shows the area included in the emergency situation which 
I have spoken of. It is the area where we had extremely bad fire con- 
ditions early in September, and these spots show the location of the 
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17 big project fires that got away. During that emergency period, 
there were strong winds and hot weather conditions; dry fuels and 
many spot fires in rough country which made control very difficult and 
expensive. Some of the country is extremely rough and it was neces- 
sary to use some smoke jumpers for initial ‘attack and airplanes for 
the delivery of tools and equipment to the fireline. 

This picture shows a place where we dropped equipment from the 
air. These are the parachutes, some of them hung up in trees. When 
the smoke conditions got so bad that we could not make air deliveries, 
we had to build tractor trails in some of those areas in order to ret 
men and equipment in to fight the fires effectively. 

Some very high timber and watershed values were involved. This 
picture shows some of the very valuable timber stands in the path of 
the Hayfork fire in northern California. When such extremely high 
values are involved, it is necessary to try to reduce the damage by 
making most effective use of large amounts of manpower and equip- 
ment, 

Some of the fires involved private property and large investments 
in private improvements scattered around through the forest and 
brush covered areas. It was necessary to spend a great deal of effort 
and money trying to evacuate people, save lives, and save property. 
This was an especially difficult job on the large Refugio fire in Cali- 
fornia where protecting life and property m: ade it necessar y to deviate 
from usual fire strategy and tactics which in turn made the control job 
nore expensive. 

Suppression of the September fires, which resulted in the bulk of the 
need for this deficiency, required 17,000 firef ners 2,000 fire bosses 
and service personnel, "450 tankers, 325 tractors, 12 helicopters, 62 
airplanes, 1,400 trucks and buses. The armed services furnished 
about 3,000 men plus equipment necessary to put them to work. They 
were very helpful in suppressing these fires. 


TIMBER SALES 


Mr. Kirwan. Very interesting. We will insert pages 3 and 4 from 
the justification in the record. 

(The pages referred to are as follows :) 
Increase of $500,000 under the subappropriation “National forest protection and 


management” to provide for a substantial increase in timber sales in the 
national forests 


Additional funds are needed to provide for an anticipated increased timber cut 
of 500 million board-feet in fiscal year 1956. The following comparison of 
timber cut and receipts for the first half of fiscal year 1956 with the first half of 





last fiscal year gives strong evidence of a total fiscal year increase beyund the 
budgeted goal: 


Ist half of fiscal year Entire fiscal year 





1956 
Increase a a i 
Under proposed 


Present budget supplemental 


| | actual | Increase over Increase over 
| 


i | os € ¢ OFS an ¢ 
| Total 1955 actual | Total | 1955 actual 


for — | — 


year 


| Per- | 
Amount} mead | 
| 


| 
Seed 
1955 | 1956 Pare 1955 


| Amount cont | |A mount! a 
® |@ | ® | ( (9) | (Oo) } ay 


Timber cut (billion | | 
board-feet) _ - --| 3.95 | 4. 50 | 55 | 12.3 5. 3: ; .42| 66] 7.25 

Timber receipts 
(million dollars) ---|$41. 5 |$62. 5 $21. 0 $95. : $20.3 | 27.1 $101.8 $26.8 


| | | 


(2) (3) 
| 


The above analysis (comparison of cols. 4 and 5 with cols. 8 and 9) shows that 
cutting for the first half of fiscal year 1956 is progressing at a rate of 12 percent 
over the comparable period for 1955. This compares with an increased rate of 
6.6 percent which it was planned to accomplish under currently available 
finances. Under the proposed supplemental it is contemplated that the rate of 
cutting will be increased at the rate of 15 percent over 1955 which is only slightly 
higher than the rate of increase for the first half of the fiscal year. Availability 
of additional funds, primarily during the last quarter of the fiscal year, will 
permit gearing the timber sales and cutting program to a level which should 
insure attaining the higher goal of 7.25 billion board feet cut for 1956. 

It is probable that the projected increase in receipts is conservative because 
the value of timber sold during the first half (for later cutting) increased sub- 
stantially over the corresponding period last year. 

Even though the timber sales program has been expanded rapidly, pressures 
for sales continue to mount. Startling competitive bidding is becoming more 
and more commonplace. Many mills are on curtailed production because of lack 
of stumpage. Another factor is the urgent need to salvage large volumes of 
timber killed by large fires last September. It is essential to salvage this timber 
promptly. Most of the salvage will be cutting over and above the presently 
planned cutting goals, since only a relatively few mills are in a position to substi- 
tute fire salvage logging for timber now under contract. 

Under the above circumstances and with the continued strong demand for tim- 
ber, it becomes impracticable to curtail sales and cutting to stay within budgeted 
goals. The only approach has been to gear the sale program to a higher level 
and request early consideration for increased financing. 

Failure to secure increased financing will result in a variety of changes: 

1. Some brake will have to be placed on the sales program. While it would 
be impracticable to stay within established cutting goals the extent of the in- 
creased cut and resultant receipts to the Treasury would be lowered—probably 
substantially. 

2. Employees would have to be diverted from other urgent projects—fire, recre- 
ation, land uses, etc. This could involve diverting attention to projects on which 
specific increases were provided by Congress in the 1956 appropriation. Als0, 
in view of these specific increases, it is not felt that fund transfers from other 
programs would be justified. 

3. Preparation of new sales, which will govern the rate of cutting in 195%, 
would have to be curtailed. While the rate of cutting can be temporarily ac 
celerated for short periods at the expense of sale preparation, it means that unless 
additional funds are provided the cutting program will ultimately be curtailed 
for lack of available prepared sales. This one factor is probably the most sig- 
nificant in considering the effect of failure to secure additional funds for timber 
sales in 1956. With a projected goal of 7.75 billion board feet in 1957, it is of 
utmost urgency that a high level of sale preparation be maintained during the 
remainder of fiscal year 1956. 
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Mr. Kirwan. How much was provided in the regular 1956 appro- 
priation for timber sales and how much now remains unobligated 

Mr. Curr. The appropriation for 1956 for timber resources man- 
agement was $8,207,700. The amount that is unobligated I do not 
have with me. 

Mr. Kirwan. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


RATE OF OBLIGATION FOR TIMBER RESOURCE MANAGEMENT 


Based on obligation figures available in the Washington office for the “Na- 
tional forest protection and management” appropriation the unoblizated 
amount is $3,266,700. 

Mr. Kirwan. What has occurred since the committee considered 
the 1956 request that necessitated the supplemental appropriation ? 

Mr. Cuirr. The demand for timber has continued to be very strong 
in all parts of the country and particularly in the West. The in- 
crease which we requested during the regular appropriation hearing 
for fiscal year 1957 reflected this demand, and includes the $500,000 
supplemental which we are now talking about. The cut for the first 
half of the current fiscal year was 414 billion board feet of timber. 
The anticipated cut under our regular financing was about 4 billion 
feet. The reason that we are running ahead of the budgeted and 
financed cut is not only the increased demand that we are experienc- 
ing all over, but the necessity for making salvage sales of dead and 
dying timber. 

Mr. Kirwan, You said here that the total, at least in your state- 
ment, was $500,000 and you had taken up around 6 billion feet. 

Mr. Cuirr. It will take the cut up to 714 billion board foot this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Kirwan. And return to the Treasury $4 million? 

Mr. Currr. Four and a quarter million dollars. 

Mr. Kirwan. I hope we all are here next year. I wish you would 
keep a record of what we returned to the Treasury if we grant you this 
money. 

Mr. Currr. I will be very glad to do that. 

Mr. McArpir. May I say something on that point too, Mr. Chair- 
man. ‘These fires that Mr. Cliff spoke of killed about 500 million 
board feet of timber and a large part of this supplemental appropria- 
tion is to sell that timber so that the Treasury will get an income and 
the timber will simply not stand there to rot. 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES 


Mr. Kirwry. Can you briefly explain how the supplemental esti- 
mate for fighting forest fires is determined ? 

Mr. Curr. The supplemental estimate is based on the following: 
(1) the experience during the first half of the fiscal year, our expendi- 
tures for fire fighting during the first half of the fiscal year amounted 
to $9,240,418; (2) there was a deficiency carried forward from the 
preceding fiscal year of $348,787, and (3) our estimate for the require- 
ents for balance of the fiscal year until June 30 is $910,795, to carry 
mr progen during the balance of the fiscal year. That totals $1014 
million. 

Mr. Kirwan. Up until July 1? 


73914—-56——_18 
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Mr. Curr. Up until July 1, and we have an appropriation of 
$5,250,000 ; so in order to pay back the money that was borrowed to pay 
the bills so far and to carry us through until June 30, will require an 
estimated $5,250,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. Did the fact that we increased your appropriation 
over the past 2 years by $375,000 to strengthen fire detection in south. 
ern California, help in holding down fire losses in this area ? 

Mr. Curr. Yes, sir. It did. We had a number of fires start dur- 
ing the same critical period in the four southern California forests, 
that were held to a small acreage because we had the added forces to 
put them out promptly. We had one bad fire in the southern Cali- 
fornia forests. That was the Refugio fire. When it started burning 
conditions were so bad and it got going too fast for any effective sup- 
pression. It was one of our most expensive fires, but in the rest of the 
southern California forests we had what I think was one of our most 
successful years, from the standpoint of lowering suppression costs 
and prevention of fires. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think in other words, that the old axiom, “A 
stitch in time saves nine,” was carried out 

Mr. Cuirr. Yes. 


PAY ACT INCREASES 


Mr. Kirwan. Pages 13 through 15 of the justification will be 
inserted in the record. 
(The pages referred to are as follows :) 


Increase of $2,463,500 for the appropriation “Salaries and expenses” to meet 
pay act increases authorized by the act approved June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94) 
Of the $2,854,563 total estimated Pay Act costs in the “Salaries and expenses” 

appropriation, it is estimated that $391,063 will be absorbed primarily in such 

projects as blister rust control, pest control, fighting forest fires, and reimburse- 
ments. Minor amounts are being absorbed in forest research. 

Pay Act costs are being absorbed in the subappropriations “Fighting forest 
fires” and “Control of forest pests” with the exception of the subproject item 
“Leadership, coordination, and technical direction.” 

There follow separate justification statements for each of the three subappro- 
priation items on which Pay Act costs are being requested : 

National forest protection and management.—Pay Act costs cannot be absorbed 
without reducing the level of currently planned-program operations. Funds now 
available for the protection and administration of the national forests are 
urgently needed to cover existing job loads. The use of the national forests is 
increasing each year. Some of the uses of the land, particularly recreational 
use, timber harvesting, and special uses (including mining claims), are growing 
very rapidly. This increased use requires additional personnel to handle in- 
creased job loads. 

To absorb Pay Act costs would require curtailment in activities such as timber 
sales, fire protection, sanitation and care of public campgrounds, and maintenance 
of improvements. To curtail such activities would be inconsistent with (1) the 
increases provided in 1956 to strengthen this work and (2) the increases which 
are being requested in all items except fire protection in the 1957 budget estimates. 

The need for Pay Act costs is further emphasized by the $500,000 supplemental 
requested in 1956 for timber sales. Also, recent floods in California and Oregon 
have seriously damaged many improvements which will require substantial 
amounts for rehabilitation or replacement. The exact extent of this damage 
has not been determined by preliminary reports indicate that several hundred 
thousand dollars may be involved in the “National-forest protection and manage 
ment” subappropriation alone. (Road damage probably will run into. the 
millions. ) 

Pay Act costs cannot be absorbed within currently available funds and the 
estimated supplemental is urgently needed because the job load related to the 
management and protection of the national forests is increasing constantly 
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Consequently, the national forests are being utilized and managed more inten- 
sively than ever. This expansion requires increased manpower facilities, equip- 
ment, and supplies. This greater intensive management is in the best interest 
of the Nation, both from the immediate gains being made by substantial increases 
in revenue to the Treasury and in the long-term gain which will provide increas- 
ing products for use by future generations. 

Control of forest pests, white pine blister rust—An increase of $30,000 is 
needed to cover the Pay Act costs for the personnel who give the leadership, 
coordination and technical direction to the control program against white pine 
blister rust under the Lea Act of April 26, 1940. Total Pay Act costs for this 
item is $34,500 of which $4,500 is being absorbed. 

The appropriation for this item in the white pine blister rust control program 
for fiscal year 1956 is $590,000, which has been budgeted for the employment 
of the technical staff. This staff directs the program of 5 regions and the work 
in 26 States on a total of 23.3 million acres. No additional funds are being 
requested to meet pay increases in the control project items of this program. 
The appropriaton for control work in national forest on Interior Department 
lands, and on State and privately owned lands is over $2 million. 

It is not advisable to withdraw control funds from the project area to meet 
the pay incerase cost of the leadership item because of the urgency for control 
work on the ground and the reduction in protected acreage which would have 
to be taken. It is also not advisable to reduce leadership personnel in order 
to meet the added cost due to the dependence on technical skill in this work 
and the need for continuity of this experienced personnel to get the job done. 

The increase is needed to accomplish the program planned. 

Forest research.—The need to provide a strong, factual basis for more effi- 
cient management, protection, and utilization of our forests, water and range 
resources is generally recognized. To provide such a basis requires a strong 
research program. Absorption of Pay Act costs in the forest research program 
can only mean a curtailment in the present level of program operations. 

To absorb the costs, it would be necessary to do one of three things: 

(1) Spread the increased costs proportionately over all activities and 
projects which would result in substantially lowered operation, and in 
some cases in inefficient operation. 

(2) Discontinue some longtime research such as the continuous records 
of timber growth, mortality, and development of new hybrids on experi- 
mental forests, thus throwing away the investment so far made in the work, 
or 

(8) Eliminate or substantially reduce newly authorized projects such as 
the expansion in research on longleaf and slash pine in the South and 
watershed management research at numerous locations in the country for 
which Congress has appropriated money and directed work to start. 

The policy to accelerate forest research is evidenced by increases in funds 
for 1956 for this purpose and by the increases which are included in the 1957 
budget estimates. It is further evidenced by the increases requested in the 
agricultural research program of the Department of Agriculture, which is de- 
signed to help keep ahead of the critical farm problems which is so essential 
to assuring a sound and stable agricultural economy. It would, therefore, appear 
inconsistent to propose that currently financed programs be reduced through 
the means of absorbing Pay Act costs. If the current level of forest research 
is to be maintained and strengthened, it is urgent that supplemental funds be 
provided to cover Pay Act costs. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are requesting a total of $2,463,500 for Pay Act 
costs. This is the same amount forecast early in the fiscal year when 
the 1957 budget was prepared. Based on operating experience, does 
it now appear there will be at least some savings in your large 
appropriations to apply against the pay cost ? 

Mr. Curr. Mr. Hendee will answer that. 

Mr. Henvez. That original estimate did not include a million three 
hundred some thousand dollars for what we call project funds, other 
than our regular personnel. We are absorbing that amount. Really, 
our Pay Act increase cost amounted to $3,859,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. So you are absorbing the difference between $2,463,000 
and $3,859,000. Is that right? 





Mr. Henper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuee ter. For the entire Forest Service. 

Mr. Kirwan. No matter where it is, that is what you are doing— 
the difference between three-million-some-hundred-thousand dollars, 
and the $2,463,000. 

Mr. Wueeter. Mr. Chairman, I might also add that the figures were 
reviewed very carefully earlier this month before the supplemental 
estimate came to Congress. They were reviewed in the Department 
and the Budget Bureau. The obligations incurred to date were ex- 
amined carefully to see whether additional savings could be made, 
It was determined that if the programs that Congress had in mind 
when it made the appropriations earlier in the year were to be carried 
out, we could not absorb any more than that indicated, 


TREE PLANTING 


Mr. Kirwan. Do you expect to submit a supplemental request for 
cooperative tree planting? IZf so, what amount do you believe would 
be needed to expand this program during the remainder of this fiscal 
year ? 

Mr. McArpie. We have not considered that, Mr. Chairman, in 
detail as yet. The regular program of cooperative tree planting was 
handled during the regular hearings of this committee. If a bill to 
carry out the purposes of the so-called soil bank is enacted by Con- 
gress, then we would want to take a careful look at additional needs 
as required by that act. 

Mr. Kirwan. But as of now, you have not considered it ? 

Mr. McArptr. As of now there is no such proposal. 

Mr. Kirwan. No such thing in the making? You are the one 
that has charge of it, is that right ? 

Mr. McArpie. Well, it would be the Department of Agriculture and 
I assume that it would be assigned to us. 

Mr. Kirwan. To the Forest Service. It would come under the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. McArpte. It would be, I am sure, assigned to us for carrying 
out. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are not thinking right now of any tree-planting 
program for the fiscal year—balance of the year / 

Mr. McArpte. The regular tree-planting program has already been 
reviewed before this committtee and if additional tree planting should 
be required under the soil-bank legislation, then we would consider it 
and come before you again. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. You would be up here if that takes place, but as 
of now, right as it stands, you are not giving it any consideration for 
the balance of the fiscal year? 

Mr. McAroptie. No. 

Mr. Macnuson. No questions. 


USE OF HELICOPTERS IN FIRE FIGHTING 


Mr. Jensen. Do you use any helicopters in fighting fires? 
Mr. Curr. Yes; we use them quite extensively. 

Mr. Jensen. How many do you have? 

Mr. Crirr. We don’t have any. 
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Mr. JENSEN. You contract that é 

Mr. Curr. Yes; we contract for all the helicopters we use. 

Mr. Jensen. Is the helicopter which you contract immediately 
available when you discover a fire? Will they get right to it or do 
you have to go and make a contract with them or how do you do it? 
* Mr. Ciirr. We make advance arrangements with the owners and op- 
erators of the helicopters. We sign a contract in advance in which 
the rental rates and other terms of hire are all predetermined, and 
then when we get an emergency, these men are immediately available. 

Mr. Jensen. Where are they located ? 

Mr. Curr. Primarily in southern California but there are some in 
the northern part of that State and we use some over at Missoula, 
Mont. 

Mr. JENSEN. Now, | have thought for many years, even though this 
request for appropriation for the Forest Service did not come under 
this committee until last year, that helicopters should be owned by the 
Forest Service, and should be available to the foresters at all times. 
The minute a fire was discovered, you could—the pilot of that heli- 
copter could take his fighting equipment and men and your tanks filled 
with sodium phosphate—a sodium solution like the municipalities have 
in fighting small fires—and rush to that point and drop down. There 
should be ‘enough of them so that you could possibly put out a fire in a 
hurry, within an hour. That would prevent a terrific loss. I just can- 
not understand how you can get a helicopter to a fire in time under this 
contract arrangement. The helicopter does little good except to drop 
men, possibly. I know that you drop men in parachutes, but can you 
vive me a good reason why you don’t have that kind of a setup / 

Mr. Curr. Several reasons, Mr. Jensen. In the first place, the heli- 
copter is an extremely expensive and intricate piece of equipment. 

Mr. JENsEN. I grant that. 

Mr. Curr. The training required of the operators is something 
beyond what is needed for any other type of aircraft. It has been our 
experience that we can get the benefit of the helicopter at less expense 
by renting them than by trying to own them. 

Mr. JENSEN. I can agree w ith you on that. 

Mr. McArpie. We do make lar ge use of fixed wing aircraft. 

Mr. JENSEN. What do you mean by fixed wing aircraft ? 

Mr. McArpte. The regular type of aircraft. We use these for trans- 
porting fire fighters with parachutes. We are also experimenting as 
you suggested with bombing fires and have been doing so for several] 
years. The Air Force is helping us with that. We are very hopeful 
we will get something. 

(The “following additional information was submitted later for 
inclusion in the record : ) 

The Forest Service in pioneering the use of helicopters for forest fire control 
recognized the advantages which might be gained by agency ownership, particu- 
larly in the medium and large size class. Limited availability of helicopters and 
(ualified pilots combined with competing demands for funds available for fire 
control work has made ownership impractical. 

Negotiations are now underway to secure, by transfer from the military with- 
vut fund reimbursement, one helicopter in the medium size class. Experience 


sained with this helicopter will help to determine the advantages of Government 
ownership, as compared to a continuation of contract service. 





STATE AND PRIVATE FORESTRY COOPERATION 


Mr. Wueeter. In addition to the items we have gone over, House 
Document 341, which carries the balance of the pay act supplemental 
for the various appropriations of the Government, has an item of 
$45,000 for pay act costs under the appropriation for State and pri- 
vate forestry cooperation. I simply call that to your attention. 
That represents part of the costs that cannot be absorbed in that item 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. Very happy to have you with us. 


Fepruary 28, 1956. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


JAMES H. MORRISON, MEMBER, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AUDITO- 
RIUM COMMISSION 

HON FRANK THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Program and financing 


1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


PROGRAM RY ACTIVITIES 
Formulation of plans for construction of auditorium -_-- ease ee $25, 000 


FINANCING 
Appropriation 


Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1955 actual | 1956 estimate | 1957 estimate 


Average number of all employees 
Number of employees at end of year 


01 Personal services: 
Positions other than permanent__.- $10, 040 
Travel__- - 8, 000 
04 Communication services : 1, 200 
Printing and reproduction aii 4 2, 500 | 
07 Other contractual services : 2, 500 
08 Supplies and materials ; ee oak 760 


Total obligations -_- pate . wt 25,000 | 





Mr. Kirwan. We will insert the pertinent section of House Doct- 
ment No. 330 and the justification statement into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 


(H. Doe. 330) 


“DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM COM MISSION 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For necessary expenses to carry out the provisions of the Act of July 1, 1959 
(Public Law 128), to be available from October 25, 1955, and to be expended on 
the authority or approval of the Chairman of the District of Columbia Auditoriu@ 


Commission, $25,000.” 
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This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary to enable the District 
of Columbia Auditorium Commission to formulate plans for the design, loca- 
tion, financing, and construction in the District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, 
including an Inaugural Hall of Presidents and a music, fine arts, and mass com- 


| munications center as authorized by the act of July 1, 1955 (Public Law 128). 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


District of Columbia Auditorium Commission 
Public Law 128, 84th Congress (69 Stat. 248), approved July 1, 1955 established 


' » Commission for the purpose of formulating plans for the design, location, fi- 


pancing, and construction in the District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, in- 
cluding an Inaugural Hall of Presidents, and a music, fine arts, and mass-com- 


munications center. Pursuant to provisions of that act, the Commission shall 


be composed of 21 members to be appointed as follows: 


(1) Seven persons appointed by the President of the United States ; 
(2) Seven persons appointed by the President of the Senate; and 
(3) Seven persons appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
Members of the Commission have been appointed as follows: 
By the President of the United States: 


(1) Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, Washington, D. C. 

(2) Mr. Robert V. Fleming, Washington, D. C. 

(3) Miss Elizabeth B. Howry, Jamestown, R. I. 

(4) Mr. Frank R. Jelleff, Washington, D. C. 

(5) Mr. Frank I. Knight, Miami, Fla. 

(6) Mr. George Murphy, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

(7) Mr. George Livingston Williams, Washington, D. C. 


by the President of the Senate: 


(1) Mr. Barney Balaban, New York, N. Y. 

(2) Senator J. Glenn Beall of Maryland. 

(3) Dr. George Johnson, Washington, D. C. 

(4) Senator Pat McNamara of Michigan. 

(5) Mrs. Eugene Meyer, Washington, D. C. 

(6) Senator Matthew M. Neely of West Virginia. 
(7) Mrs. James Rowe, Jr., Washington, D. C. 


By the Speaker of the House of Representatives : 


(1) Mr. Barnee Breeskin, Washington, D. C. 

(2) Congressman Joel T. Broyhill of Virginia. 

(3) Mr. Robert W. Dowling, New York, N. Y. 

(4) Congressman Carroll D. Kearns of Pennsylvania. 
(5) Congressman Arthur G. Klein of New York. 

(6) Congressman James Hobson Morrison of Louisiana. 
(7) Congressman Frank Thompson, Jr., of New Jersey. 

Five meetings of the Commission members have been held to date. The Com- 
mission is charged with the consideration of a suitable site for the civic audi- 
torlum ; procure such plans and designs and make such surveys and estimates of 
the cost thereof as it deems advisable; endeavor particularly to formulate a 
method of financing the project on a self-liquidating basis; and make a report 
to the President and to the Congress, together with its recommendations, by 
February 1, 1956. (Legislation has been introduced to postpone the final re- 
porting date of May 1.) Because of the short time available to meet the 
February 1 deadline the plans had to be rushed. They had to be predicated 
upon proper study and research, involving cooperation with other Federal 
agencies, numerous patriotic organizations and social leaders, and business and 
industrial groups. Plans had to be coordinated, defined, and given proper 
direction. 

The estimate of $25,000 is needed at the earliest possible date to provide for 
alministrative expenses, such as secretarial and consultant services, travel ex- 
penses of members of the Commission, supplies and materials, and other neces- 
Sary costs involved in carrying out assigned functions. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Morrison, do you have a statement ? 

Mr. Morrison. I won’t take up ‘all your time by reading the state- 
ment. I would like to ask that it be inserted in the record. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. JAMES H. Morrison 


Mr. Chairman, my name is James H. Morrison. I am a member of the District 
of Columbia Auditorium Commission and am appearing here today to tell you 
about the work of the Commission and why it requires the sum of $25,000 as 
requested. The purpose of the Commission, which was established under Public 
Law 128, is to formulate plans for the design, location, financing, and con- 
struction in the District of Columbia of a civic auditorium, including an inaugural 
hall of Presidents and a music, fine arts and mass communications center. This 
has been a dream and aspiration of the people of the District for some 20 years. 
The value of such a project in enriching the lives of all Americans and in enhanc- 
ing the prestige of this Nation throughout the world is, I believe, self-evident. 

Numerous newspaper accounts during the past few months have probably made 
you familiar with the unusual energy of this Commission, but I will take a 
moment to review its work to date and its immediate plans for the future. 

Public Law 128 creating the Commission was passed on July 1, 1955, but it 
was not until 24% months later that appointment of its 21 members was an- 
nounced by the President on September 19, 1955. The first meeting was de- 
layed by a technicality and did not take place until October 25 when the officers 
were elected and committees named. Once organized, the Commission went 
to work in a speedy, businesslike manner and by November 7 had an office 
established with one staff member and was busy laying plans for a November 18 
meeting. It was at this meeting that Mr. Barney Balaban, Chairman of the 
Commission’s Site and Planning Committee, proposed an expert approach to 
our highly complicated problem. He made a report suggesting that we set up 
an advisory planning board composed of eight of the Nation’s foremost archi- 
tectural and engineering firms. Their job would be to compile and analyze 
basic technical research for the Commission’s guidance. Like the members of 
the Commission, the senior members of these firms would be asked to contribute 
their own services as a patriotic duty. Staff expenses would be paid by the 
Commission. The eight firms invited to become members of the Planning Board 
all accepted and met on December 6 with several officers of the Commission. 
Directly after that, members of their staff began operations in our Washington 
office in the Dupont Circle Building. Only 20 working days after formation of 
the Planning Board, it presented its first report to the Commission on January 9. 

We on the Commission were profoundly impressed with the great amount of 
eareful work that had been accomplished and the many different plans tenta- 
tively submitted for consideration. When we saw the depth with which the build- 
ing of a civic center must be studied, we were struck again with the vastness and 
complexity of our job. We saw charts and maps and photos showing the various 
sites under consideration, depicting population trends, plans for the redevelop- 
ment of Washington, transportation terminals, relation of the sities to the 
main thoroughfares and business districts, to streetcars and buslines; an analysis 
of the sities themselves and their relationship to existing cultural facilities, such 
as theaters, museums, and galleries; data on other auditoriums, music halls, 

etc., both in the United States and abroad. The Commission was satisfied that 
by using the services of the experts of the Planning Board it was carrying out 
its responsibilities in the most practical manner possible. 

The Commission next met January 30 to study added material the Planning 
Board had prepared. Since Public Law 128 directed the Commission to make 
a report to the President and Congress by February 1, Mrs. Bugene Meyer, the 
Chairman, on the afternoon of January 30 presented a report to a joint session 
of the Senate and House District Committees, and Mr. Charles Luckman, of the 
firm of Pereira & Luckman, the coordinating firm of the Planning Board, pre- 
sented in graphic form the Commission’s research material developed to date. 

The Congressmen present were unanimously impressed by the progress report 
of the Commission. One Senator said he had never seen such a thorough ap- 
proach in his life, and a Representative expressed the gratitude of the Congress 
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tor the quality of work being done. At this hearing, Mrs. Meyer requested that 
the Commission be given until May 1 to make its final report because of the 
delayed start in the work of the Commission. 

The next evening, January 31, the Commission presented substantially the 
sume progress report to a public meeting in the Library of Congress. There 
was great interest and much questioning from the audience. 

Since our report to Congress, the Commission has been going full steam ahead 
to make its deadline of May 1 for the final report. The Commission met Feb- 
ruary 10, the Planning Board members on February 20. There is a search on 
now for additional sites; additional research is being gathered; creative plan- 
ning and basic research are now drawing closer together for the May 1 date. 
Mrs. Meyer said at the District Committee hearings that a conservative estimate 
of a year had been made for the work which would be accomplished by the Plan- 
ning Board in 44% months. She also said that ordinarily it would cost a half 
wnillion to a million dollars to have these eight firms on a retainer basis. 

I think you will be somewhat surprised to learn that all this application to 
get the job done has been so far financed by private funds, although this is a 
Government Commission. Public Law 128 was supposed to provide an appro- 
priation of $25,000, but this was not done by Congress in the closing days of the 
last session. However, the Commission took seriously its directive to report by 
February 1, and once organized after the delay of almost 4 months, felt it could 
lose no more time. So three members of the Commission have been advancing 
the funds. We have been functioning on a minimum budget and could not have 
accomplished as much as we did without resourcefulness and the cooperation of 
various Federal offices, national planning groups, and research agencies of many 
different kinds. 

The original budget we submitted was prepared even before the Commission 
had had its first meeting. (See budget A.) Therefore there was practically 
nothing to go on in determining te breakdown of amounts. As a result of actual 
experience, subsequent to organizing the Commission, the expenditures have been 
us shown in budget B below : 


Budget B (actual 
commitments to 
Jan. 31) 


Budget A 
(submitted) 


Personal services $10, $6, 538. 7 
lravel sas « e &, 5, 557 
Communication services... ; 3 149 
Printing and reproduction __. 2. 911 
Other contractual services 2.! &, 382 
Supplies and materials ; , 17 


TOG... Condeaen eats 25 21, 874 


In addition to these expenditures, the Commission has incurred several items 
of expense for which no bills have been presented but which may be. For 
instance, no member of the Commission, although entitled to by Law 128, has 
rendered a bill for travel, subsistence, or other necessary expenses incurred 
in connection with the work of the Commission. The Commission on several 
occasions has had to have equipment moved and no moving bills have been 
turned in yet. Also, it is entirely possible in a brandnew operation of this kind 
that there will be some unforeseen items of expenditure. The $25,000 we are 
requesting now will pay for the substantial amount of work that has been 
done so far and the modest office the Commission is maintianing. To carry on 
and complete the exlaustive research work on our many technical and archi- 
tectural problems will require additional funds. But in the meantime, gentle- 
men, I believe it is clear that the District of Columbia Auditorium Commission, 
in the pursuit of its functions under Public Law 128, has incurred obliga- 
tions which should be taken care of as soon as possible by an appropriation 
in the sum of $25,000. Thank you. 
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MEMBERS OF PLANNING BOARD 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AUDITORIUM COMMISSION 


Faulkner, Kingsbury & Stenhouse, architects, Ring Building, Washington, LD. C.: 
Waldron Faulkner. 
Giffels & Vallet, engineers, 1000 Marquette Building, Detroit, Mich. : 
Louis Rossetti. 
K. K. Stowell. 
Ray Giffels. 
Holabird, Root & Burgee, architects, 180 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. : 
William Holabird. 
MacKie & Kamrath, architects, 2713 Ferndale Place, Houston, Tex. : 
F. J. MacKie, Jr. 
Karl Kamrath. 
Pereira & Luckman (coordinating firm), planners, architects, and engineers, 
Los Angeles, Calif., and New York, N. Y.: 
Charles Luckman. 
William I. Pereira. 
Charles B. Bennett (executive director of planning board). 
Reynolds, Smith & Hills, engineers, 227 Park, Jacksonville, Fla. : 
P. M. Huddleston. 
Ivan H. Smith. 
Shepley, Bulfinch, Richardson & Abbott, architects, 122 Ames Building, Boston, 
Mass. : 
Joseph P. Richardson. 
J. P. Carlhian. 
Mr. Shepley. 
Stanford Research Institute, research, 711 14th Street NW., Washington, D. C.: 
George T. Hayes. 
William §S. Royce. 


Mr. Morrison. I would also like to say this. 
This appropriation was put in last time, on the Senate side, and 


when it came to conference, it was taken out. It is a $25,000 amen’ 


ation that has been authorized by an act of Congress, and the Budget 
has recommended that it be appropriated. The money is for the 
expense—Wwhatever the expenses are—of these eight architectural and 
engineering firms; and they have gone into the job very thoroughly. 
Asa matter of fact, we hada joint session of the Senate and the House 
District of Columbia Committees, and the chairman, Senator Neely, 
of the Senate District Committee, said that the whole time he had been 
in Washington, he had never seen a more thorough planning program 
than what had been done by these eight large architectural firms. | 
would like to add this: That when that rag mS was put out 
or at least, when it was taken out in conference last year, Mrs. Eugene 
Meyer and Mr. Robert Dowling who were very Menta in seeing 
that the auditorium be placed in Washington, said they would under- 
write this $25,000 so that they could proc ceed ‘and go ahead with this 
Planning Board. 

Now, frankly, I would say this: That if you would go at it ina 
businesslike way, and these eight architectural and engineering firms 
would get the proper amount of ret ainers, I would say that they r would 
cost close to a million dollars in retainers in the aggregate, to compel- 

sate them for what they have done for the various s plans. But all that 
is being done gratis and without any cost and the only thing that they 
have asked for, is that the technicians, when they come to Washington 
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and have to pay their hotel bills and meals and lodging, that this be 
repaid. They have done all this work gratis; and this $25,000 is to 
take care of minor expenses. 

Now, the $25,000 has already been spent. In other words, if Con- 
= appropriates $25,000, why, Mr. Dowling and Mrs. Meyer will 
be repaid and if they don’t, they won't. I also would like to bring out 
this: 

That, as far as this overall project which is supposed to cost around 
$30 million is concerned, they are trying to work it out more or less 
like the Mellon Art Galler y, So that if a site owned by the Government 
is suitable, they think that they can, from these various foundations, 
finance the $30 million project without this project costing the Govern- 
ment anything. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Morrtson. Yes, sir. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMISSION WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. I want to ask you by what authority did the Commis- 
sion incur obligations and spend money when you had no appro- 
priations. 

Mr. Morrison. Well, it is just like I told you. 

Mr. Kirwan. Now, why did this committee take it out in conference? 

Mr. Morrison. I don’t know. 

Mr. Kirwan. I think the answer is they never came to this com- 
mittee in the first place. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You ought to know what happened on the Delaware 
River. They ran around this committee last year. 

Mr. Tompson. Perhaps the fault lies with me. It was in the 
closing days of session and the only committee that it was possible to 
appear before at that time—and the time was running out—was on the 
Senate side. 

Mr. Kirwan. Maybe your are correct there, but that is what hap- 
pened to the Delaware River. It was on the final day of the session that 
they put it in the Senate to dredge it to 40 feet instead of letting it go 
as the law required—and what was passed by the House—at 35 feet. 
There is one thing in the Constitution that money matters will start 
in the House—and taxes—and we have let that get away from us. 
That is where it has gotten now, so they call one side the lower body 
and the other side is called the upper body or the House of Lords. 
Now, if we take out of the House the rights of the money and the taxes, 
there is nothing left in the House. That is w hy the Founding F athers, 
In their wisdom, made this side of Congress the one to start money 
bills. 

Mr. Morrison. You are absolutely correct. 

Mr. Kirwan. Certainly I am correct, but the way we are going along 
here, we are turning around and letting them usurp our power. Lam 
guilty just as much as you are at times. You see the point I mean? 
| think it is time we stopped it now. Every d: ay I pick up the paper. 
I see that it tells me, the lower body and the upper body. You don’t 
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know whether it is the British Commons meeting or whether it is the 
Congress of the United States. That all comes through what we see 
here. 

Mr. Morrison. Frankly, both you and I belong to the House here 
and I don’t say that a Senator has any more power than a Member 
of Congress. As a matter of fact, I think I am just as important as 
they are. 

Mr. Kirwan. According to our Founding Fathers, you are more 
important. 

Mr. Morrison. Because we are closer to the people. 

Mr. Kirwan. Not only that. They gave you the right to collect 
taxes and spend the money, and you have got to answer to the people 
every 2 years. 

Mr. Morrison. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. That first has to come into the House. 

Mr. Morrison. Not only that. You have to have the most people 
vote for you. A Senator can be appointed but a Congressman has to 
get a majority of the votes to be elected to the House. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is your authority for obligating or spending 
more than the $25,000 authorized in Public Law 128 if you did; or 
did not? 

Mr. Morrison. We did not spend it. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO COMMISSION’S WORK 


Mr. Kirwan. That is the answer. Did the persons who paid the 
bills so far understand there were no guaranties they would be 
repaid ¢ 

Mr. Morrison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Has anyone contributed money with the understand- 
ing it would be repaid; if so, who told them it would be? 

Mr. Morrison. I think, they just thought that time was very much 
of the essence, and the fact they wanted to get this work done—some- 
body had to come up—and they spent this money on this basis: If they 
were paid, O. K. If they were not, they just donated that amount. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, they are emulating, Mr. Morrison, 
the early pioneer father, who spent everything paying for the Con- 
tinental Army. It is a rare occasion that you see any of them come 
along in America today, who want to spend a few dollars of their ow 
money. 

Mr. Morrison. I might say this to you members of the committee, 
that all together, there has been approximately, I would say, $1 
million contributed by public-spirited people. I wish it were so—but 
it was not so—that you members of the committee could have seen 
these architects and this engineering firm’s first report. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many will the auditorium seat ? 

Mr. Morrtson. There are many schools of thought. Mention has 
been made of 15,000. It could be as many as 30,000. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right. 

Mr. Magnuson ? 

Mr. Maenvuson. I don’t think I have any questions. 
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AUTHORITY FOR COMMISSION’S WORK 


Mr. Jensen. This case is very comparable to the case that happened 
inmy district. I think it was in about 1940 or 1942. We had a terrific 
flood on the Missouri River and the people in Council Bluffs were get- 


' ting requisitions for sacks O. K.’d by the Army engineers in Omaha 
for the purchase of sacks filled with sand to build up barricades against 
» this flood. One day a report came from the north that a big wall of 
' water was headed for Omaha and Council Bluffs, which is right across 
> the river; and so the folks from Council Bluffs, who were handling this 
B work of the sacks and piling them along the banks, rushed over to the 


jemis Sack Co. in Omaha, in their haste, and bought thousands and 


thousands of sacks—some $8,000 worth. They did not take time to 


vo to the Army engineers to have their requisition O. K.’d. Well, so 


» the Bemis Sack Co. sent the city of Council Bluffs a statement for 
those sacks of eight thousand some hundred dollars. The clerk took 


the bill over to the Army engineers and asked them to O. K. it and 
pay the bill, which is customary. The Army engineers said, “No, we 
cannot O. K. that bill because we did not sign the requisition for the 
sacks.” “Well, you know we got the sacks.” “Sure, but we cannot 
0. K. that bill. We cannot pay that bill because we simply cannot start 
a precedent where anybody can go and charge things to the Army 
cngineers—to the Government.” “Well,” they said, “what are we going 
to do to get reimbursed for the sacks.” “Well, you have to put ac claim 
in and have your Congressman introduce a claim,” and they sent me 
the bill and T introduced the claim. 

Well, the first year, it was not approved by the committee. The next 
vear it was. It went to the President and he vetoed it and he vetoed it 
on the grounds that the Government could not pay bills which indi- 
vidus ils, municipalities, or anyone else who did not get a requisition or 

in order for such materials, incurred. 
All right, so Council Bluffs paid the bill. There was nothing else 
to do. 

Now, Mr. Morrison, I know you recognize this. If we should start 
this precedent of paying this $25, 000—and I am not going to say we 
won't do it because the committee will have to decide what we are 
going to do—but should we approve this $25,000 to reimburse these 
good people, these public-spirited people, and they are good people, 
for the money that they have already spent for this purpose, then 
this committee would be setting a precedent and it would invite other 
people to do the same thing. They would say, “Well, they did it for 
this auditorium. They reimbursed them.” Now we do that in the 


case of floods; in the case of disaster, where the Army engineers, the 


Interior Department, the Forestry Service or the Forest Service has 
an emergency : floods, fire, disasters. We give them the privilege of 
using good, common sense and discretion in spending money, and 
then when they come before us and ask for the funds to be reim- 
bursed—and I don’t think there ever was a time to my knowledge 
that we did not reimburse and put the money back into the fund from 
which it was taken—but this is an entirely different thing. It i is not 
Pleasant for you and for the committee ; and I know you come in all 
ood faith. You spent of your time and no doubt of your dollars. 


‘The members of this Commission have to get this auditorium and we 





honor you for it; but you see what we are getting into if this is al. 
lowed, and we appropriate money out of the Treasury of the United 
States and reimburse the folks who advanced this money. We are 
setting a precedent that possibly has no end. 

Now, that is the situation we are up against as the members of this 
committee and I am sure you can see our situation, 

Mr. Morrison. I certainly agree that you have —_ responsibility, 

Mr. Jensen. But believe you me, Mr. Morrison, I do not think 
any less of you by a long shot because you come before this committee 
and put your proposition before us. Then it is our responsibility, and 
you have done it in a very able manner. It is a pleasure to have you 
here. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. Dr. Fenton? 


STATUS OF WORK 


Dr. Fenton. I am sorry I was a little late in getting in. As | 
understand it, this money has been paid out by private people. 
Mr. Morrison. That is correct, sir. 

Dr. Fenron. And how far have they gone with formulating a plan! 
Mr. Morrison. Well, they have gone this far. By May 1, ‘they WI 
have a complete recommendation to make. They reported back as| th 
bill required, on February 1, 1956, to the President what they had bee 
able to work out in their recommendations, and asked that they should 
have until May 1 to complete it. They have done a tremendous 
amount of work, and I have never seen a more able group than thes 
people who have performed this service and I think they have done a 
very remarkable job. I think on May 1 they will come here witha 
plan that will be very outstanding and show the tremendous amount of 

work that they have done. 


OBLIGATIONS TO DATE 


Dr. Fenton. What is this other contractual service of $2,500? Item 
No. 7? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes. This is broken down. That was more or les 
for the overhead and miscellaneous, $279.19 ; rent, $735 ; stamps, $3.26: 
and subsistence, $3,811. 

Dr. FENTON. Ww as there rent in that item ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes. 

Dr. Fenron. How much rent / 

Mr. Morrison. $735. 

Dr. Fenton. Where do you rent from? 

Mr. Morrison. Well, I think it is the Dupont Building. Of course, 
I want to say this. You are asking me whoI rent from. I don't ren 
from anybody. I mean, it was ‘the Commission, composed of 2 
people. 

Dr. Fenton. I did not mean you, personally. 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, I know. I wanted to get that straight for the 
record. ; 

Dr. Fenton. Yes; that is right. That is a private concern thi! 
you rented from ? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes,sir. I think it is owned privately; yes. 
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Dr. Fenron. Were there no Government buildings available or 
space available? 

Mr. Morrison. I don’t know whether Government space was avail- 
able or not. I just know this; that the Commission appointed a plan- 
ning board and they deemed it wise to rent this office, and they 
rented it. 

Dr. Fenton. There is nothing in the face of the legislation that 
says Government facilities shall be utilized if available ? 

Mr. Morrison, No, sir. 

Dr. Fenron. All right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. All right, Mr. Morrison. Thanks for appearing. 

Mr. Morrison. Thanks for the opportunity. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN FRANK THOMPSON OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Tuompson. I would like to say at the outset that although I am 
a very recent arrival to this body, that I subscribe wholly to the expres- 
sion that the chairman made relative to the responsibilities of the 
House as against the responsibilities of the Senate. It is perfectly true 
that despite the advice of myself and other Members of the House last 
year in the Delaware question, some overzealous people undertook to go 
tothe Senate and circumvent the authority in the House. For very im- 
portant political reasons, I could not object too loudly. I think that is 
understandable, but as a result of that, I modified my position publicly 
and said that I would no longer ask, notwithstanding the pressures, for 
a 40-foot channel, but would ask for a 35-foot channel because of that 
and because of other actions. In this manner I recognized fully the 
lack of propriety, as you call it. One or two members of the Com- 
mission, or the Members of Congress, counseled against commitments 
of this sort. Several factors which may or may not be extenuating 
in your minds enter into it. 

We had a February 1 deadline. Through oversight on the part of 
some members who were interested in this project last year, and 
through an absolute lack of knowledge on my part, it being my first 
year, as to how to proceed, we did not get before the Appropriations 
Committee of the House in time to have this $25,000 authorization con- 
sidered. At the very last minute I spoke to Chairman Cannon. I 
was very frank with him, and said it never occured to me, even though 
iy office did the major part of the work on this legislation. I as- 
sumed, on the basis of my inexperience, that the same thing would 
happen here as would happen when I was in the New Jersey Legisla- 
ture; namely, if you pass a bill with an appropriation in it, the appro- 
priation was automatic. 

_ Nevertheless, we had a February 1 deadline. The Commission was 
In existence now without the money. The Commission was not 
formed, because the President and Vice President did not appoint 
their members until rather late—oh, until September—when we met 
for the first time in October, organized it, and they took off from there. 

[t is in the hands of people whose representations are completely 
ebove reproach and who don’t know the workings of Congress. 

I might point out that the moneys advanced by three Commission 
members—Mr. Balaban, who is the president of Paramount Pictures 
was, I think a Presidential appointee; Mrs. Meyer and Mr. Robert 
Dowling—amounts to $2,600. 

73914—-56——19 
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Mr. Kirwan. $2,600 or $26,000? 

Mr. THomeson. $2,600, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Hundred ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. They are aware, and have been, of the 
fact that there is absolutely no guaranty that they would be reim- 
bursed ; and the thing was done, I would say, not being authorized to 

ee for them but I think this would be an accurate statement, that 
they were so anxious to see this work proceed that they decided well, 
if necessary, because of our interest in this matter, we will put the 
$2,600 in and let it go at that. 

With respect to the obligation entered into for rent, it is a modest 
amount of money. The consensus was at the meeting, that there 
would be no suitable Government quarters. The act did not require 
that Government facilities be used entirely, so they just rented this 
place. 

Now, in order to expedite the action—there being so little time 
between the organization and February 1—the Chairman of the Con- 
mission, Mrs. Meyer, and Mr. Balaban and Mr. Dowling, got together 
and invited the interested architectural firms to participate and it is 
perfectly clear I am sure, that the firms represented are outstanding 
firms in the United States, in their field. They understand that there 
is absolutely no firm commitment to them. "They hope that if the 
moneys are appropriated their actual expenses will be taken care of. 
They have done, I think, something which amounts to a prodigious 
job. This is it here; the studies that they entered into are amazing. 
For instance, the historical background of the whole project. They 
went over every available site in Washington for instance. They 
determined the net and gross acreage and its ownership; how much 
of the space is taxable and how much is owned by the District; the 
assessments for the land and the improvements; and the total value 
of each site. 

They have drawn on knowledge of years of SPs lence and compiled 
all of this, and have made a preliminary report. 

The original concept of this project was for a time lost. I am 
happy to report, as one of the persons most interested in it, that it is 
back on the gr ound now. In other w ords, a convention hall, a Ccol- 
mercial enter prise, is not planned. It is to be a national cultural 
center. The plans call for a national cultural center. We had as- 
surances, which Mr. Morrison referred to, that this money can and 
will be raised from private sources, to build the building. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF ARCHITECTURAL FIRMS 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Thompson, do you pay those architectural firms 
any money? Are they to be paid? 

Mr. Tuomrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. Their work is to be free ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, that is my understanding. 

Mr. Kirwan. Off the record. 

(Off the record discussion.) 

Mr. Kirwan. On the record. 
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USE OF BUILDING 


Mr. Tuomrson. The very plans of the building, Mr. Chairman, 
would make it impossible, as the building is now planned, would make 
it impossible I assure you, for it to be used for any sort of a convention. 

Mr. Kirwan. Who is going to go into it? Are you just going to 
take a certain patriotic society and put them in there? We have the 
Armory that holds 8,000. Why put up another convention hall, the 
biggest one in the country, here? 

Mr. Tuompson. This is not a convention hall. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is an auditorium that is going to seat 15,000. 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir. Here is what it will do. It will have an 
opera house, which this city needs very badly, which will seat no more 
than 3,500 people. 

Mr. Kirwan. What is wrong with the 2 or 3 we have now? What 
is wrong with the Interior Department auditorium, Constitution Hall, 
the National Theater, Uline Arena, the new Georgetown Field House, 
the Departmental Auditorium, or the Armory ? 

Mr. Tompson. Constitution Hall? They are not suitable, sir. 
You cannot have a ballet or an opera on the stage. 

Mr. Krrwan. We have a number of places down here. One of 
those places where they hold those huge concerts. There is nothing 
wrong with that. You have to chloroform them to get 500 to look at 
a ballet. Don’t let anybody kid you on that score. It takes a lot of 
good courage to sit and watch somebody go into a toe dance. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Of course, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am like Oliver Wendell Holmes. He said, “Give 
me burlesque.” He went to them until he was 90. 

What about the financing over in New York? They go into bank- 
ruptey every couple of years in New York, Metropolitan House, the 
famous Horse Shoe. Who bankrolls it? They could not get enough 
to attend without giving free tickets out. Insull bankrolled in Chi- 
ago from 1919 until the collapse came. Everyone of them has a 
godfather. Weare going to turn around and put one here. 

Mr. THompson. Well of course, I go to ballets myself. I am a very 
firm believer that the Nation’s Capital should have a cultural center. 

Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Magnuson ? 


MONEY AND SERVICES ADVANCED TO DATE 


Mr. Magnuson. Mr. Thompson, I wonder if you would clarify one 
point. Do I understand now that only $2,600 has been advanced by 
these three donors ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Magnuson. But did I understand correctly that the entire 
25,000 has been spent ? 

Mr. THompson. $21,874. 

Mr. Magnuson. In other words, you have a lot of outstanding bills, 
the Commission has? 

Mr. TuHompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. For rent 

Mr. THompson. Communication services; printing; supplies. 

Mr. Maenuson. Did I hear an item of subsistence read by Mr. 
Morrison ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes; you did, sir. 
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Mr. Magnuson. Was that for the visiting architects? 

Mr. Tompson. For the workingmen on their staff. 

Mr. Magnuson. On the architect’s staff ? 

Mr. THomeson. Yes. 

Mr. Macnuson. Who advanced the money for their subsistence? 
Themselves ¢ 

Mr. THomprson. Their employers. 

Mr. Magnuson. So, if this is approved, we will be reimbursing Mrs. 
Meyer, Mr. Dowling, and Mr. Balaban to the extent of $2,600 and we 
will be reimbursing other persons, mainly architectural firms, for the 
balance ? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Magnuson. Do they owe the rent ? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. Seven-hundred-some dollars. 

Mr. Magnuson. What was the $2,600 in cash used for, do you know? 

Mr. THompson. Printing and reproduction of the report, and so on. 
Supplies and materials for it. Communications; postage; salary for 
Miss Hamer, the executive secretary, or the secretary to the Commis- 
sion; and $47 in miscellaneous expense. 


LEGISLATIVE AUTHORIZATIONS 


Mr. Macnuson. What is the life of this Commission? What is 
the length of the life of the Commission ? 

Mr. TuHompson. The life of the Commission was to be February 1. 
The Senate has passed a bill extending it to May 1. It will be to 
May 1, we hope. 

Mr. Maanuson. Is it the judgment of this Commission that this 
$25,000 will cover all of the expenses ? 

Mr. Tuompson. No, sir. There is separate legislation in the House 
introduced by three Members, calling for appropriations. 

Mr. Maenuson. For a specific year? For 1957? 

Mr. Tompson. For the period of the life of the Commission. In 
other words, until the Commission’s plan is completed, you see, and 
until the final report is made to Congress. 

Mr. Maenvson. Is that an appropriation act or authorization of an 
appropriation ? 

Mr. Tompson. It is a bill. 

Mr. Morrison. The Senate said in their bill, whatever funds were 
necessary to carry out the purpose of this act should be appropriated. 
H. R. 8957 is identical. 

Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Morrison’s bill, which extends the time within 
which the Auditorium Commission may submit its reports and recom- 
mendations, to May 1; and there is the authorization. 

It is hereby authorized to be appropriated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes * * *, 

Mr. Maenuson. What I am getting at is if this $25,000 is already 
obligated, already spent or virtually so, what is going to take care 
of the expenses from now on? 

Mr. THomeson. Well, we will either have to close down or we will 
have to get additional moneys. 

Mr. Magnuson. You would have to have an additional appropria- 
tion after this one? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Morrison. I might give this information. It is estimated that 
it will take somewhere between $150,000 to $175,000 for the final report. 

Mr. Magnuson. I would certainly advise the members of the Com- 
mission not to get into this position again. I think it is hghly unusual 
for all these obligations to be undertaken. 

Mr. THompson. They have been. I advised them; Congressman 
Kearns advised them; Congressman Morrison advised them, under 
no circumstances should any further commitments be made. 

Mr. Magnuson. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ANTIDEFICIENCY ACT 


Mr. Kirwan. Excuse me for usurping your time. I am not too 
clear on this. Iam not a lawyer or anything like that but I am going 
to read this to you from the Antideficiency Act. 

Appropriation expenditures or contract obligations. Excessive funds pro- 
hibited. 

Now, I think it is said they only donated $2,600 but spent how many 
thousand ¢ 


Mr. Morrison. A little over $21,000. 
Mr. Kirwan. A little over $21,000. This is the code now: 


No officer or employee of the United States shall make or authorize an ex- 
penditure from or create or authorize an obligation under any appropriation or 
fund in excess of amount therein; nor shall any such officer or employee involve 
the Government in any contract or other obligation for the payment of money 
or for any purpose in advance of appropriations made for such purposes, unless 
such contract or obligation is authorized by law. 


Now, what is to stop the Attorney General from moving into the 


picture and possibly citing somebody for violation of that act? 

Mr. Morrison. That $25,000 was authorized in the bill by Congress. 

Mr. Kirwan. But did we appropriate it? 

Mr. Morrison. No. 

Mr. Kirwan. That. is the point T mean. There are thousands of 
laws up here. It is authorized. They never got the appropriation. 
That is what Tam saying. That is what the law said here. 

“Unless such contract or obligation is authorized by law.” That 
is the law. No appropriation has been made. 

Mr. Morrison. I might clear this up. They did not involve the 
Government with any obligation. They merely agreed that they 
would put up so much money themselves, and they obligated them- 
selves and it was with the understanding that they were not obligat- 
ing the United States Government. 

Mr. Kirwan. I understand that, but the bills now amount to 
$21,000 or $24,000 and they only put up $2,600. 

Mr. Morrison. And it is understood that the Government is not 
liable for those bills. 

Mr. Kirwan. No. No. I think it is several years, is it not, since 
we had to give contractors $750,000 out on the west coast ? 

This committee had to give $750,000 for somet hing—the contractors 
never did the work. That is what we have the Court of Claims for; 
if we did not give it, they were going there to get it. So nobody has au- 
thorized this. It is authorized by law but not by appropriations. 
That is the law right now, that I just read to you, and vou are now 
saying that you have donations for $2,600 and you spent $24,000. 
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CONDITION UNDER WHICH CONTRIBUTIONS WERE MADE 


Mr. Maenuson. Isn’t it true, probably, that these architectural firms 
which advanced this money, knew they were assuming some risk of not 
getting reimbursed ? 

Mr. Morrison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. TuHompson. That is correct. 

Mr. Maenuson. You don’t owe the Statler Hotel or any place like 
that for putting up the people? 

Mr. THompson. No, sir. 

Mr. Macnuson. But the architectural firm in Cleveland or some 
rlace else sent a man here and he stayed at a hotel and the firm bore 
his expenses, with the hope at least, they would be reimbursed through 
this appropriation act, but understanding that if Congress did not 
approve it, why, they were out that money. 

Mr. Morrison. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. That may be true for the architects. How about the 
hotels—the Dupont Hotel? How about the telephone calls? How 
about all those things ? 

Mr. Macnuson. As I understand it, the rent was paid, Mr. Chair- 
man, from the $2,600 advanced. 

Mr. Kirwan. They could not pay three salaries—three employees, 
What were they working for? 

Mr. MAcnuson. Do I understand they do owe the rent? 

Mr. THompson. The rent has not been paid. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I have sat here and listened 
attentively to the colloquy between yourself and Mr. Magnuson and 
Mr. Thompson. I feel that the Commission has not. disobeyed the 
deficiency law—has not disobeyed the Antideficiency Act, in that they 
have not ever charged anything against the Government of the United 
States. Is that a fact? 

Mr. Morrison. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Kirwan. To whom did they charge it? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Mr. Kirwan, it is my understanding that these peo- 
ple who had their men here—for instance, Luckman & Pereira, a Los 
Angeles firm—they paid their men subsistence in the hope that they 
would be reimbursed but not with the understanding that the Govern- 
ment owed them that money. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is fine. Now, let me read this law to you, Ben. 
“In advance of appropriations made for such purposes * * *.” 

Mr. Jensen. All right, but here, the Congress refused to make the 
appropriation. The Commission was set up. They then received 
a pledge from 2 or 3 people that those people would foot the bills 
that the Commission might make, up to $2,500. Is that right? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. With an understanding that there was no assurance 
whatever that they would be reimbursed. Is that right? 

Mr. Morrison. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. Now, when you rented the building in which you 
have your offices, did the landlord of that building understand thor- 
oughly and fully that he was not renting that office or that office space 
to the Government of the United States? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Morrison. I think this might clarify the record. I under- 
stand that building was partly owned by Mr. Dowling. He has an 
interest in it, so I was told, and so I think that he has the under- 
standing that he may or may not—or whoever owns it may or may 
not—get paid. 

Mr. Jensen. So I think, Mr. Chairman, the truth of the matter is 
that this Commission has carried on as a commission. This was 
wholly financed by private capital because the Congress refused to 
furnish the funds requested and if the Commission has incurred no 
debts which they even intimated that the Government would pay, then 
I cannot see where they have disobeyed the Antideficiency Act. If, 
on the other hand, a single red cent had been charged by the authority 
of the Commission to the Government of the United States, then 
you would have disobeyed the antideficiency law. 

Mr. Kirwan. Ben, let me cut in there. I will tell you, and I repeat 
again. You sat across this table and you asked me to give the 
contractors $750,000. Now, if either one of those gentlemen can pro- 
duce for me one agreement in writing that they are not going to go for 
claims against the United States Government, I will quit talking. 
They ran around the Congress—suppose they come in here to build a 
battleship. The Congress said, “No dice. You cannot build it,” and 
they go out and build it anyway—just like you are doing here. 

Mr. Jensen. Just a second, Mr. Kirwan. A few minutes ago, I 
cited a comparable situation when the people of Council Bluffs pur- 
chased sacks from the Bemis Sack Co., expecting that the Federal 
Government would reimburse them; but the Army engineers at 
Omaha said “No.” The Army engineers of Omaha acted in the same 
capacity as the conferees acted last year by refusing to appropriate 
the money. 

Mr. Kirwan. What you are talking about was an emergency. Life 
and death was involved. You said that—but that is not in this. 

Mr. Jensen. I realize that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is two different things. It is life and death with 
that. You cannot come in here with a thing like this and say you 
are not violating the Antideficiency Act; and let’s ask the Attorney 
General for an opinion. Have they violated this? It is very simple 
to get in touch with the Attorney General tomorrow. 

Mr. Jensen. That is O. K. 

Mr. Kirwan. And ask him. 

Mr. JENSEN. In my opinion, as I see it, since there has not been one 
penny of Government funds obligated by this Commission, I don’t 
see how it can be construed as an act in violation of the antideficiency 
law, 

Mr. Kirwan. In my humble belief, any time they are going in to 
say, “This is coming along,” and you tell the people it is coming 
along, we have not set it, you may have violated it. 

Mr. Jensen. I am not an attorney, but I have studied law, quite 
religiously. I got a set of lawbooks when I discovered I could not 
vo to college and take a law course and I got a pretty good conception 
of common law, I think. I don’t think you are in exactly the same 
position. ‘The Commission is in the same position as if the Congress 
lever acted on this appropriation bill. 

Dr. Fenton. Was there ever a request before ? 
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Mr. Kirwan. No; not before this committee. Before the Senate. 
We took it out in the conference. We took it out last year. 

Mr. Jensen. After the money was taken out then the Government 
had no responsibility whatever. 

And the Commission so informed everyone that worked for the 
Commission. Is that right? 

Mr. Tuomrson. Would it solve the problem if we were to be able 
to produce for you, for the committee, statements from each and every 
one of these persons / 

Mr. Kirwan. We will take the hearing right here—the statement— 
and send it down to the Attorney General because after I voted up 
here, a couple of years ago, to give to contractors, that bill there, where 
they did not turn one wheel, “although they had a contract with the 
United States—they were beyond this. They had better protection, 
They had a contract with the United States Government. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I am thinking now of cases where a 
muncipality, for instance, has got an authorization to control an 
erosion, which is threatening the town or some part of the town. The 
Congress authorized, say, $100,000, to build protection works on that 
stream so it will not flood the town or destroy any property. The 

Appropriations Committee refuses to appropriate the money. So the 
municipality raises the money themselves and does the job. Now, | 
cannot see too much difference between those two situations. Cer- 
tainly, that municipality has the authority to spend their own money; 
for the thing that they want here, the Congress refused to appropri- 
ate the money. True, it was authorized. The Congress refused to 
appropriate the money. Private individuals said, “We will furnish 
up to a certain amount and you set up a commission and you rent a 
100om—oflice space-—and you hire personnel,” but you did not charge 
1 penny to the Federal Government. And you say you explained to 
everyone that incurred a bill against your commission, that the Gov- 
ernment was not responsible? You explained that to them, you say! 

Mr. Tompson. Yes, sir. Are we not in this position 

Mr. Jensen. I cannot see how, Mr. Chairman, this Commission has 
disobeyed the antideficiency law. 


COSTS TO DATE 


Dr. Fenton. May I ask this question ¢ 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; go ahead. 

Dr. Fenton. You say you obligated $21,000 / 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes, Doctor. 

Dr. Fenton. Can you itemize that $21,000? 

Mr. THomrson. Yes. 

Personnel, $6,536.77 ; travel, $4,557.00. 

Dr. Fenton. That has already been paid out ? 

Mr. THompson. No, sir; these are just obligations. 
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Dr. Fenton. How much has been paid out? 

Mr. THompson. $962.77, sir. 

Dr. Fenton. For help? 

Mr. THompson. Yes. 

Dr. Fenton. Was anything else paid? 

Mr. THompson. No. Communication service, $169.29; printing and 
reproduction, $914.40. Other contractual services; subsistence; post- 
age: rent; and so on. Total, $8,882.87. Supplies and materials, 

$317.10. 

Dr. Fenron. No actual printing was done yet? 

Mr. Tompson. Well, photostating of the report, sir. 

Dr. Fenton. Then, as I understand, there has only been paid out in 
cash six hundred some dollars ? 

Mr. THompson. $2,220.10 has actually been paid. That includes 
printing and reproduction, communication, postage, salaries, miscel- 
laneous. 

Mr. Kirwan. How much have you obligated yourselves to—$24,000 
you say ¢ 

POSITION OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. THompson. $21,000. May I raise this point as a lawyer and 
Tam not familiar with that, Mr. Kirwan and certainly, I don’t want 
to argue with you. 

Aren’t we in this position, sir? We have a Commission authorized 
by law and appropriation is authorized, but not granted by the 
Congress. Notwithstanding that, the Commission is in existence 
and it has a job to do w ithin a certain d: ry. Collectively, the 21 mem- 
bers in their judgment have gone ahead and spent "the moneys. 
Suppose we had come in here w ithout any breakdown and said to you: 
“We are in business. We have got a few days left to go. We have 
done all of this work. We would like to have the $25 ,000 appro- 
priated,” and got up and walked out. In other words, we are trying 
to be perfectly candid and too, we preface everything we say by 
admitting that our judgment is bad. We have not obligated the 
United States Government. ‘The Commission has performed no 
ultra vires act. It has not gone beyond the scope of its authority by 
the statute 

Mr. Morrison. The fact is this. You might say this, Mr. Chair- 
man. If only from a practical standpoint, “the only way we could 
get before the Appropriations Committee during the closing days 
of Congress was before the Senate committee—we could not come 
before this House committee. This being the case we went before 
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the Senate committee. They granted the $25,000 appropriation but 
it was taken out in conference. 
Mr. Kirwan. All right. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL Expansion MEMORIAL 


WITNESS 


HON. FRANK M. KARSTEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear now from Mr. Karsten con- 
cerning the estimate for the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. 

Mr. Karsten. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to make 
a statement in support of the appropriation for the Jefferson Na- 
tional Expansion Memorial. 

As the committee is aware, the National Park Service has sub- 
mitted requests for two appropriations. The first request for $150, 
000 has previously been considered by this committee and was con- 
tained in the 1957 Interior Department Appropriation which has 
already passed the House. The second request for funds is in the 
nature of a supplemental item to the 1956 appropriation. The sup- 
plemental request calls for funds in the amount of $3 million which, 
if the committee approves, can be made available for expenditure or 
obligation before the beginning of the fiscal year 1957 on July 1. 

The initial appropriation request of $150,000 is to be used to recon- 
struct an iron fence around the site of the old courthouse, and land- 
scaping that area. The pending item for $3 million will be used to 
relocate the railroad tracks underground and landscaping and filling 
operations. 

Under recent estimates the figure of $1,875,000 has been suggested 
for track relocation and $1,125,000 for landscaping. As the com- 
mittee is aware, surface railroad tracks run the length of the site. As 
I understand it the railroads do not own the land on which the tracks 
are laid, as title is in the Federal Government. The plan calls for 
the construction of three separate tunnels, side by side, separated by 
concrete walls. Two of the tracks, I understand, are for the use by 
the Missouri-Pacific Lines and the third for the Terminal Railroad. 
The latest figures I have indicate approximately 65 trains are daily 
using existing tracks. It is possible the costs might be decreased if 
only two tracks were constructed, one for each direction. I am ask- 
ing the Interior Department to explore this possibility and also to 
determine what might be done to secure a reasonable contribution or 
rental for the use of the tunnels from the railroads. Some savings 
might also be made by the use of columns instead of continuous walls. 
It would not appear to be necessary to make separate compartmental- 
ized tunnels for each set of tracks. 

If any savings could be accomplished in this connection they could 
be diverted to other items such as paving, utilities, and so forth. 

As the appropriation has been recommended by the Interior De- 
partment, as well as the National Park Service and the Bureau of the 
Budget, there is little I can add, except to urge the subcommittee to 
grant the full amount. It would be extremely hazardous to undertake 
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track relocation unless we can be assured that sufficient funds will be 
available to cover the cost. I am sure the committee.will agree that 
the half-completed relocation of tracks would cause a great deal of 
trouble and create many problems. 

The committee may be assured that the money which is provided 
will be spent as carefully and economically as possible. 

Mr. Kirwan. Thank you, Mr. Karsten, for your statement. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL EXPANSION MEMORIAL 


WITNESS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Kirwan. We will now hear from Congresswoman Leonor K. 
Sullivan, from the State of Missouri. We are ne to have you 
appear today, Mrs. Sullivan, to discuss the supplemental request for 
the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. 

Mrs. Sutxivan. I appreciate more than I can say the speed with 
which this subcommittee is taking up the supplemental request of 
$3 million for the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. I want 
you to know that all of us in St. Louis are deeply grateful for the 
manner in which you have scheduled this item for consideration so 
quickly after the request cleared the executive department. 

We were heartsick that we could not seem to get any action out of 
the Interior Department and then the Budget Bureau in time to have 
this request included as part of the regular Interior Department 
appropriation bill which we passed in the House on February 21. As 
the time approached for consideration by the Senate Appropirations 
Subcommittee on the Interior Department of the National Park Serv- 
ice items, we became quite worried that this request had not been 
submitted as promised. 

They say that all is well that ends well, and of course now that the 
request has formally been submitted to the Congress, we are all 
breathing easier. And, as I said, I for one am deeply grateful that 
you have scheduled action so promptly on this request. 

I think by now the members of this subcommittee are quite familiar 
with the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial project and my 
interest in it. You have all been most thoughtful and considerate in 
our discussions on this in the past. My purpose in coming here today 
is not to go back over previous arguments but rather just to make 
certain that now that the executive department has made the formal 
request you know that our interest has not diminished a single bit. 

The fact that the administration has asked for $3 million for our 
project is, of course, no guaranty that we shall get the money. That 
is up to the Congress. It is primarily up to this subcommittee. If 
there is any doubt in the minds of any of the members of the sub- 
committee as to the merits of the project, I shall be glad to provide 
whatever argument or facts necessary to explain the project and its 
importance. I do not want you to think that just because we have 
succeeded in getting the administration to make the request for the 
appropriation, that we think that is all that is necessary. We need 
your approval on this and I am anxious to obtain the approval and 
the support of this subcommittee. From past conversations with 
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individual members of the subcommittee, I know you are sympathetic, 
and I appreciate that. 

Rather than take further time to go back over the detail with you, 
and in view of the fact that I testified on this matter on January 31, 
and participated in the House debate on the Interior Department bill 
on February 21, covering this ground, I would like to suggest that you 
permit me to insert at ‘this point in the record of your hearing on 
the ees bill that previous statement and my remarks in the 
House. I do want the record to have this detail without, as I said, 
taking up your own time unnecessarily. 

I therefore submit my statement to the subcommittee dated January 
31, and following that, my remarks in the House February 21. 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSWOMAN LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


As the members of the subcommittee know, I have introduced H. R. 8858 to 
appropriate $5 million for construction work in connection with the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial at the site of Old St. Louis—-that is, along our 
waterfront. 

The money was authorized by the act of May 17, 1954, Public Law 361 of 
the 83d Congress, a measure which I had introduced shortly after coming to 
Congress. This is the first request which has been made for actual appropria- 
tions under that law, and I think I had better explain to the subcommittee why 
this is the first request. 

Under the terms of the enabling legislation—under terms of amendments 
written into my original bill and which I was persuaded to agree to in order to 
get the bill enacted into law in the 83d Congress—the authorization could not 
be effective until such time as: 

1. The receipts of the Government for the preceding fiscal year have 
exceeded the expenditures of the Government for such year as determined 
by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget ; or 

2. The budget submitted to the Congress by the President under the Budget 
and Accounting Act, 1921, reveals that the estimated receipts of the Gov- 
ernment for the fiscal year for which such budget is submitted are in excess 
of the estimated expenditures of the Government for such fiscal year. 


BUDGETARY REQUIREMENTS HAVE BEEN MET 


It is only since January 16 of this year—since the day that President Eisen- 
hower submitted his budget message and submitted his proposed budget for 
the 1957 fiscal year—that we could legally, under the enabling legislation, ask 
the Congress to provide the $5 million authorized in Public Law 361. 

As soon as I read the President’s budget message and discovered that, under 
it, the requirements of Public Law 361 were met insofar as seeking appropria- 
tions for the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial was concerned, I asked 
the Department of the Interior to draft the proper language for the use of this 
committee in appropriating the $5 million. 

That language is contained in H. R. 8858. I am most anxious to have it 
included in the Interior Department appropriation bill for the 1957 fiscal year, 
and urge the subcommittee to include it in the bill which you recommend. 

Of course it would be much better if the President would include this in a 
supplemental budget request, and I understand that efforts are now being made 
to have the executive department formally ask for funds for the memorial. 
The assistance which the Interior Department gave to me in preparing this 
appropriation language was extended, of course, on condition that it would not 
be taken as a commitment or regarded as being part of the President’s program. 
I think, in all fairness, I should make that clear. 


BREAKDOWN OF $5 MILLION REQUEST 


The $5 million which I am requesting—the amount which has been author- 
ized—is to cover the ponent items: ‘ 

Railroad relocation, $1,875,000; grading and filling, $1,125,000; landscaping, 
$500,000: paved areas, utilities, and so forth, $900,000; and restoration of the 
old courthouse, $600,000. 
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That would still leave the cost of any monument or structure which would 
have to be provided for under separate authorizing legislation. This money is 
strictly, and only, for the creation of the park area, which is presently federally 
owned land and, I might say, an eyesore instead of the glorious park we look 
forward to having. 

Now I should like to tell the subcommittee briefly why we in St. Louis are 
so extremely anxious to see work go forward as soon as possible on the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial. 

The purpose of this memorial is not just to give St. Louis a great civic im- 
provement. Of course it will be a great thing for our city, and we are anxious 
to see it become a reality for our enjoyment, and for the enjoyment of those 
who visit our city. But there is much, much more to this than a park for 
St. Louis. The purpose of the memorial is to provide a national shrine to 
commemorate an event of tremendous historical significance to all Americans— 
the opening of the West. 

The Lewis and Clark expedition set out to explore the great Louisiana Pur 
chase from the very spot on the St. Louis waterfront where this memorial would 
stand. It was to that same spot that they returned 3 years and 4 months later, 
long after this brave little band had been given up for lost. 


A DISTINCTIVE SHRINE TO JEFFERSON’S VISION 


Nowhere in the United States is there a memorial to the vision of Thomas 
Jefferson, and to the loyalty, devotion, and courage of the woodsmen, scouts, 
and pioneers who opened up the great West, in commemoration of the Louisiana 
Purchase and of the significance it has meant to the present-day United States. 

The drastic restrictions in the enabling legislation have been met. We have 
waited patiently for those requirements in the act to be met, and now we are 
determined to see the project go forward. 

I mentioned the delay since the passage of the law in 1954. Let me say the 
delay on this has been much, much longer than that. 

We started on this project many years ago, more than 20 years ago. And 
we thought we had Federal Government participation in the project at that time. 
As a matter of fact, 82 acres of business property were purchased and cleared 
of their structures in the 1930's as a site for the memorial, and they were turned 
over to the National Park Service as the first step in the project. Federal funds 
were to be provided on a 3-to-1 ratio, and, in fulfillment of that agreement, the 
city of St. Louis passed a bond issue in 1935 to provide $7,500,000 in cash as its 
part of the project cost. 

~ 


CITY OF ST. LOUIS HAS DONE ITS SHARE 


This amount more than covered the cost of the ground. In addition the city 

vacated and cleared 18 acres of streets and alleys, gave to the project the historic 
old courthouse on the riverfront, and surrendered its right to tax the area, which 
had been assessed at $5,700,000. The civic-minded citizens of St. Louis have 
amply demonstrated their sincere cooperation and determination to build the 
monument by privately donating a half million dollars to the development of 
this project. 
I ask this committee, therefore, to recognize the sincerity of St. Louis in this 
Joint undertaking, and to see to it now that the Federal Government finally goes 
forward with commitments it made more than 20 years ago, commitments to 
make our waterfront area into a national shrine to commemorate the Louisiana 
Purchase and the settling of the West. 

It is a noble project, nobly conceived. It is not, as I said, just a St. Louis 
project; it is a project for all America. 

It can be made into a national park which will help to kindle in the heart 
of every American who sees it a greater appreciation of the sacrifices which 
— behind the mircle of present-day America—the sacrifices—and the vision, 
oo 


REMARKS IN THE Hovse oF REPRESENTATIVES BY CONGRESSWOMAN Leonor K. 
SULLIVAN, OF MISSOURI, ON THE DEPARTMENT OF INTERIOR APPROPRIATION BILL 


As many of the Members know, the St. Louis delegation in the House, along 
with other Members from Missouri and both of our Senators, assisted and sup)- 
ported by members from adjoining States, have been working over a period of 
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years for the construction of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial on the 
St. Louis waterfront. 

The purpose of the memorial is not merely to give St. Louis a dramatic attrac- 
tion in our downtown area. Instead, it is to commemorate one of the great 
events of our national development—the Louisiana Purchase and the opening 
of the western wilderness. No event in American history has had greater sig- 
nificance in terms of our present-day greatness. 

The Jefferson National Expansion Memorial has been in the process of con- 
struction since 1934. But to this day it is still little more than a parking lot, 
a vast open wasteland. The reason for this situation is that the Federal Govern- 
ment has not up to now provided the very modest sum of $5 million to carry 
out its share of the agreed-upon, authorized project. Its formal authorization 
was in a law enacted in 1954, a bill which I had the honor to introduce. This 
was the formal authorization. Actually, the Government was committed to this 
project in 1934 by action of President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I am not taking the time of the House today to give the history of the project. 
A number of us have spoken about it previously, spoken about it frequently 
here in the House. I am taking the time today merely to make clear why the 
Members from St. Louis are withholding an amendment which we have had 
prepared for the Interior Department appropriation bill now before the House. 
It was our judgment in view of special circumstances that we would not submit 
the amendment today. 

At the same time, however, I want it clearly understood by the Interior De- 
partment that this decision on our part is based on a desire to give the Interior 
Department an opportunity to bring this matter before Congress in the regular 
manner. If we do not get action in this respect in the very near future, then 
we will follow whatever steps we feel are necessary to assure appropriation of 
the necessary funds this year whether or not the Interior Department and the 
President cooperate with us in that objective. 

I might explain to the Members of the House that we have been assured that 
a supplemental budget request covering work on the Jefferson National Ex- 
pansion Memorial is en route to the Congress—that it is somewhere between 
the National Park Service, the Interior Department Budget Office, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and the White House. We have been assured there will be a 
request, but so far I have not been able to find out the exact amount which ad- 
ministration officials have in mind for the project. I have put in a bill for a 
$5 million appropriation to cover the full cost of the Federal Government’s au- 
thorized share of the work. At least $3 million would be necessary for a sub- 
stantial start on the work. 

The suggestion has been made to us by the subcommittee of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee that we wait on this matter for a supplement if one is 
on the way to the Congress. We have been advised that if we were to try to 
amend the bill without such a supplemental request we would have the opposi- 
tion of the subcommittee at this time. Yet we know that if there is a supple- 
mental budget request, the subcommittee will look favorably upon this proiect. 
for it is a great project commemorating a great event in which the entire West 
is vitally concerned. 

I am sorry to see this bill go through the House today without definite ear- 
marking of funds for the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial. But I think 
in a situation of this kind it is more important not to risk and jeopardize the 
project than it is to make gestures of seeking to amend the bill when that might 
only hurt us. I do not want a record of the House vote against this project in 
ease the appropriation of funds should hinge on House concurrence to a Senate 
amendment. 

I appreciate the courtesy of the subcommittee in discussing this matter with 
me so often in the last few weeks. I am disturbed that it has taken the ad- 
ministration so long to make the formal request for this appropriation. If it 
dloes not come up very shortly, then we will have to proceed outside the regular 
order, either through amendment of this bill in the Senate or through a pro- 
vision inserted in another appropriation measure. 

We are tired of waiting for action on this project. Twenty-two years is too 
long. The amount at issue is modest indeed. The event which would be com- 
memorated deserves greater respect. 


Mr. Krrwan. Thank you, Mrs. Sullivan, for your statement. 
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Funps ror O. anp C. LAnps 


HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Kirwan. We will be glad to hear now from you, Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Exxswortu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
one of the most valuable and productive tracts of timberland in the 
entire world is the area in Oregon known as the O. and C. lands admin- 
istered under an act of Congress by the O. and C. Administration in the 
Bureau of Land Management of the Department of the Interior. 

While it is true that the proper operation of this timberland property 
requires the appropriation annually of Federal funds, it is also true 
that these lands are heavy revenue producers and that money appro- 
priated for their management is returned to the Treasury many times 
over from the receipts paid to the Government for the sale of the ma- 
ture timber crop. It should also be noted that unless sufficient money 
is provided for the harvesting of this timber crop, the trees remain 
in the forest to decay and become waste, 

Additional funds requested in House Document 330 include two 
items for the Bureau of Land Management. 

The first, for $1,681,700, includes $581,700 for increased pay costs, 
$180,000 for fire-suppression costs, and $920,000 to increase timber 
sales principally on the O. and C. lands of Oregon, and implement new 
legislation to conserve surface resources on mining claims. 

Timber is urgently needed in the Pacific Northwest, and the timber 
on the O. and C. lands can materially aid in alleviating the serious 
situation. The O. and C. area is one of the most valuable in the 
entire country, and the funds requested will permit sales of 50 million 
board-feet valued at $1.4 million on these lands as well as 15 million 
board-feet valued at $225,000 on public domain lands. This is a 
very significant return, 

Funds also are included for snag felling to reduce the fire hazard 
on these lands and for planting 1 300 acres of presently denuded 
lands. These valuable lands should be returned to production as 
quickly as possible, and when they are they in turn will aid in inereas- 
ing the annual allowable cut. 

‘An additional $2 million is included for acceler ‘ating the road pro- 
gram in the O. and C. area. These funds are reimbursed 100 percent 
to the Treasury, so that the roads are acquired by the Federal Gov- 
ernment without any cost to itself. 

If the funds are not appr opriated for roads they must be paid to 
the counties, so there is no savings to the Government by not appro- 
priating them and a valuable asset is lost. Despite their need for all 
possible revenue, the QO. and C, counties strongly support appropria- 
tion of the entire 25 percent of timber sale receipts to which they are 
entitled. 

The roads will provide access to presently inaccessible stands of 
overmature and salvage timber—timber which should be removed not 
only because of the decline in its value but because it can be the host 
toa beetle epidemic which will destroy additional timber. 


Mr. Kirwan. Thank you very much for you statement, Mr. Ells- 
worth. 





FEBRUARY 28, 1956. 
Forest SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


JOHN HEIMBURGER, COUNSEL, HOUSE AGRICULTURE COMMITTEE 
JOSEPH F. KAYLOR 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS REQUESTED FOR TREE PLANTING 


Mr. Kirwan. The committee will come to order. Do you have a 
statement? You represent Congressman Cooley ? 

Mr. Hermeurcer. Yes, Mr. Chairman. My name is John Hein- 
burger, general counsel of the House Agriculture Committee. I am 
here representing Congressman Cooley, the chairman of the committee 
and at his direction, of course. Mr. Cooley could not be here this 
afternoon. 

What I have to say can be stated very briefly, Mr. Chairman. Mr. 
Cooley is asking for the inclusion of an item of $700,000 in this appro- 
priation bill, the money to be made available through the Forest 
Service to the States under the Clarke-McNary Cooperative Forestry 
Act for the planting this spring of forest tree seeds to be grown into 
seedlings which will be available to farmers and woodlot owners next 
spring. 

May I recite just briefly how we happened to get into this. About 
3 weeks ago in preparation for hearings before our committee on 
number of bills which will stimulate the planting of forest trees and 
the development of new forest areas, I called on the Forest Service 
for some routine information, included in which was information as 
to the quantity of seedling trees which are available, and which would 
become available next year. In the course of that information, I 
discovered that most of the State forest nurseries, which produce 
most of the trees used by farmers—private nurseries produce them— 
have capacity that will not be used this spring. If that capacity 
is utilized this spring, there will, of course, be additional trees available 
next spring. 

Now, planting trees is like planting things in your garden. Most 
of them have to be planted in the spring. If you miss the spring 
planting season, you wait until next spring, no matter how much 
money becomes available in the meantime; so to us, it just seemed 
good sense that we should not miss this spring planting season for 
the tree seedlings. If we were to do so, we will have to wait a year 
before we can start another crop of tree seedlings and the demand 
for trees in a great many of the States, brought about, I think in 
large part by the great public interest in the soil-bank proposals of 
various kinds, and in the conservation and reforestation bills before 
Congress, is already up to or beyond what the State nurseries will 
be able to supply this year. I brought this matter to the attention 
of our committee in executive session on February 9, and the con- 
mittee voted unanimously that the chairman should take what steps 
he could to call this matter to the attention of the proper Appropria- 
tions Committee and to try to secure the inclusion of this item in an 
appropriation bill. 
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[ conferred with Mr. Sprankle of your committee staff. He told 
me that there probably would not be another bill out of this committee 
in time to make money available this spring; that there was one bill, 
the urgent deficiency appropriation bill then before the Senate, on 
which this item might be attached if everybody were willing. That 
seemed to be the only vehicle. 

Accordingly, Mr. Cooley wrote a letter to the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, outlining this matter and asking that 
the item be included in the deficiency bill. 

We found out then, in the course of the next 2 or 3 days, there would 
be this bill out of the committee still in time to accomplish the purpose 
which we wished to accomplish here. I have the letter here, Mr. Chair- 
man. Which explains this in more detail. 

Mr. Krrwan. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The letter above mentioned is as follows :) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D. C., February 9, 1956. 
Hon. CARL HAYDEN, 
United States Senate, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My DrAR SENATOR: I hate to approach you at this late hour with a proposed 
amendment to the urgent deficiency appropriation bill (H. R. 9063) which I 
understand is to be considered in the Senate tomorrow. However, there appears 
to be no other alternative if we are to prevent a serious setback in our reforesta- 
tion program. 

There are a large number of bills now pending before the Congress to en- 
courage reforestation and the planting of trees. The mere introduction of these 
bills and the public discussion connected with them has so stimulated public 
interest in this kind of a program that, I am informed, the demand for tree 
seedlings has already increased in many States beyond the present capacity of 
nurseries to supply. 

As you are aware, most of the seedlings available to farmers are produced by 
State and private nurseries in cooperation with the United States Forest Service 
under the provisions of section 4 of the Clarke-McNary Act. In the routine process 
of obtaining information from the Forest Service with respect to available tree 
seedlings, in preparation for hearings on some of these bills by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, our staff discovered day before yesterday that there is a 
present unused capacity in State and private nurseries that could result in produc- 
tion of more than 200 million additional seedlings this year if funds were avail- 
able. 

The production of tree seedlings is, however, a seasonal business. In most 
instances tree seeds, like other agricultural seeds, are planted in the spring. 
No matter how much money might be available in the next fiscal year for this 
purpose, the trees which it will make possible cannot be planted until the spring 
of 1957. 

On the other hand, if an item of $700,000 could be made available to the Forest 
Service for this work within. the next 2 or 3 weeks, seeds could be planted this 
spring and more than 200 million seedling trees could be made available a year 
earlier than would be possible if we wait for the next regular appropriation 
bill. 

I am informed by the House Appropriations Committee that there will be no 
bill except the urgent deficiency appropriation bill, reported by your committee 
yesterday and scheduled for Senate consideration tomorrow, through which this 
money may be made available in time for its use this spring. 

This appeal to you to offer an amendment to this bill on the Senate floor adding 
an item of $700,000 for the cooperative production of tree seedlings is made by 
direction of the House Committee on Agriculture pursuant to unanimous action 
of the committee in executive session yesterday, February 8, 1956. 

Sincerely yours, 


PT. eet. © 
Chairman. 


73914—56——20 
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Mr. Hetmepurcer. Mr. Joseph Kaylor is here with me. He is the 
director of the department of parks and forestry of Maryland, is a 
past president of the Association of State Foresters and vice chairman 
of their legislative committee. He knows the background of this as 
I don’t, and if you have any questions, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you wish to make a statement? 

Mr. Kaytor. I would like to make this observation. There has 
been a lot of information discussed regarding the potential of tree 
production in the State nurseries. The State nurseries are capable of 
increasing their production of trees by 25 percent. At present, the 
country is planning some 800 million trees a year and we can, by start- 
ing seeding right now—increase that production to well over a billion 
trees. Time is of the essence. If we don’t do something now we are 
going to lose not just this year’s planting but next year’s because the 
trees that would normally be planted next spring have to be seeded 
in beds by this spring. 

Now, this is not a problem that is peculiar to any given area of the 
country. There are about 40 States that are involved in tree-planting 
programs. They all cooperate under the Clarke-McNary Act and 
that program is used to stimulate tree production for farmers and 
other landowners. 

There have been a number of rumors that there is not seed enough 
available. Gentlemen, I would like to say we made a check around 
the country and we found that there are tons and tons of seeds avail- 
able. In fact, we have upwards of 200,000 pounds of tree seed avail- 
able in this country today for planting in beds; but the States need 
the assurance and need the funds to clear the additional area in order 
to expedite that program, in order to implement seeds into trees by 
another 12 months. 

That programing would go for not only, as Mr. Heimburger pointed 
out, the soil-bank conservation measures but the regular program. 

I have made some checks in practically every State. They are 
running way behind in their production of tree seedlings, to the 
point where States like South Carolina—I checked with the State 
forester there in the last few days—are about 60 percent behind in 
their production of tree seedlings. Now that is a pretty serious propo- 
sition in the economy of the country and if we are going to stimu- 
late a tree-planting program, we need these funds that Mr. Cooley 
has requested. He sees the picture right across the board. There- 
fore, gentlemen, I would like to leave with you for your considera- 
tion that the State foresters stand ready to put this program in action 
if you give us the funds with which to expand our nurseries. I don’t 
mean just add on another acre or two. I checked with the man in Flor- 
ida recently and they are expanding their nursery facilities there 100 
percent. There are hundreds of acres under cultivation for tree seed- 
lings. In the Middle West, in the Lake States, and in the Far West, 
in New England here, in the Middle Atlantic States, we are all ready 
to push this program into action. We are waiting for that addi- 
tional] help that you might give us by supplying some funds to make it 
effective. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. Kirwan. If the money is made available, would any of it go 
to private nurseries ? 
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Mr. Kayuor. If it were made available, Mr. Kirwan, under the 
Clarke-MeNary Act. Some of it might be made available through 
the purchase of trees from private nurseries. Is that what you mean ? 

Mr. Kirwan. Anyway, in any form, when you say “purchase of 
trees,” what do you mean ? 

Mr. Kaytor. If the private nurseries of the country have seedling 
-tock that is suitable for forest planting, within a price range the 
landowner could afford, I don’t see any reason why part of that 
money could not be used for the purchase of that stock from the pri- 
vate nursery. 

Mr. Kirwan. No, if that is the only thing that is there. We could 
purchase many from a private nursery as well as we could some place 
else. 

Mr. Kaytor. That has been done, I believe. I believe it was in 
Nebraska, where they had a program like that, where they purchased 
{rom private operators. 

Mr. Kirwan. If the private operator is going to be able to supply as 
good as somebody else can supply the seed or whatever it may be— 
the small trees—I have no objection to purchasing from a private 
operator and giving him the same as somebody else. All conditions 
ought to be equal. If you can get it just as cheap from him—I would 
not want to go to a private nursery and pay an excess price. 

Mr. Kaytor. We have no hard and fast rule. The question in the 
past has been whether seedlings can be produced or made available 
at a reasonable enough figure. With a public nursery, we grow stock 
generally of smaller size than most of our private nurseries, that pro- 
duce seedling stock chiefly for, let’s say, ornamental planting, for 
planting in landscape use, and therefore, their costs are generally 
higher. 

Mr. Kirwan. Does that complete your statement ? 

Mr. Kaynor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I would like to ask a question. I have been given to 
understand by private nurseries, and I have a lot of them in my dis- 
trict. as you know, the Seventh Iowa District, that they are in a posi- 
tion to furnish seedlings at the same price that the Government is now 
charging for seedlings. Now, it would appear to me that the private 
nursery should have a little break in competition with the Government 
because of the expenditure of administering and growing these trees 
by the Government which the taxpayers pay and the nurseries pay 
their proportionate share of those expenditures. 

Now, I would be very hesitant, speaking for myself, to make a 
proposition such as this that would foreclose the private taxpaying 
nurseries from getting their fair share of the business. I believe that 
is only good Americanism. 

Mr. Kaytor. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. And so, I hope that language can be written into this 
report that will be, to at least some degree, a safeguard for private 
industry to sell some of these trees and seedlings and such other com- 
modities as might be purchased by the Government with the taxpay- 
ers’ money. 

Mr. Hermpurcer. May I say something? I have discussed that 
very point, Mr. Jensen, not only with the Forest Service people but 
with the Agricultural Committee, and I have been assured by the 
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Forest Service that there is nothing in the law or in their administra- 
tion of it that forecloses private nurseries; that if private nurseries 
‘an make the trees available on a competitive basis as to price, there 
is a chance they will get a good part of the business. 

Mr. Kirwan. That is the statement I requested, and he said yes. 

Mr. Hermpercer. As far as the members of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee—I know I can speak for the chairman on this—they would have 
no objection. They would welcome, in fact, a statement in your report 
that private nurseries are to be given an opportunity to provide as 
many of meant as they could on a competitive price basis. 

Mr. JEN I have the complete assurance from the nurseries, 
many of ame that they are now in a position to furnish a great many 
seedlings. In fact, millions of them at a price that is comparable to the 
going price which the Government charges for these seedlings, and as 
I said before, I would certainly hesitate as a member of this committee, 
to do anything that would foreclose those nurseries from partic!pating 
in this business. 

Mr. Kaynor. I would like to.answer Mr. Jensen, too. I think what 
you speak of is a great asset, the fact that we have private enterprise in 
this field and men that are in a position to supply seedling stock at a 
reasonable cost. Now, we made a check from our association stand- 
point, and as I recall it, the private nurseries were producing of that 
800 million that I spoke of, about fifty-odd million. That part of the 
business that you speak of was being shared by those private nurseries. 
They were paid the going rate, whatever it was, for the trees. That is 
what you referred to; was it not 4 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Kayzor. If they can raise that, if they can double that, like our 
boys are trying to do in the State nurseries, I think it would be fine. 

Mr. Jensen. What is your position? In what capacity are you! 

Mr. Kaytor. I am speaking, Mr. Jensen, as a member of the Associa- 
tion of State Foresters. I represent the State foresters of the country. 
Forty States have one or more nurseries. There are 45 member States 
but 40 that operate nurseries. 

Mr. JeENsEN. Well, the planning of woodlands is going to be quite 
an enormous thing and I have recommended for years that every 
farmer in the State of Iowa should have at least 2 or 3 acres of trees, 
whether it be in a grove or in a shelter belt, so to speak. If we had had 
trees of normal height i in the Seventh Iowa District this year, we would 
have saved a lot of our farm crop. 

Mr. Hermeercer. I would like to make one more observation. The 
Committee on Agriculture will have hearings on a bill later this 
session, which we believe has solved the problem of how to provide 
farmers with an income from the planting of a woodlot or forest area, 
without waiting until the trees are harvested. I think you would be 
very much interested in that. 

Mr. JENsEN. It is important business. 
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' ANTONIO M. FERNANDEZ, New JOHN TABER, New York 

Mexico, chairman for related T. MILLET HAND, New Jersey 

| agencies BEN F. JENSEN, Iowa 
HENDERSON LANHAM, Georgia 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 13, 1956. 
BureEAvU OF Pusuic ASSISTANCE 


WITNESSES 


JAY L. RONEY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

KATHRYN D. GOODWIN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

ANDREW R. N. TRUELSON, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, BUREAU OF 
PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

DOROTHY B. WEST, CHIEF, OPERATING STATISTICS BRANCH, 
DIVISION OF PROGRAM STATISTICS AND ANALYSIS, BUREAU 
OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND, COMMISSIONER OF SOCIAL SECURITY 

ROY L. WYNKOOP, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, SOCIAL SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR PuBLic ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Fogarty. We have before us the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
We will take up the supplemental in House Document No. 330 for 
grants to States first and then we will continue with your 1957 request. 
Mr. Roney, do you have a statement for the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roney. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Under titles I, IV, X, and XIV of the Social Security Act, the 
Federal Government makes grants to the States for assistance and 
administration of four programs of public assistance—old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, aid to the blind, and aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled. 

For the fiscal year 1956, the Congress approved an appropriation of 
$1,400 million for grants to States for public assistance. To meet 
requirements of States for this purpose for the current fiscal year, a 
supplemental appropriation of $57 million will be required. The 
need for this supplemental arises because the average monthly pay- 
ments per recipient under all programs are higher than those on 
which the appropriation was based, and the number of recipients of 
aid to dependent children is larger than originally estimated. The 
present estimate of the number of recipients of aid to dependent 
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children in 1956, however, is 90,000 fewer than the estimated number 
included in the President’s budget, which anticipated a supplemental 
appropriation of $72 million. 

Attached to this statement is a summary table on the status of 
funds for public-assistance grants as of January 31, 1956. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Grants to States for public assistance, Bureau of Public Assistance, fiscal year 195) 


The following summary provides information on Federal payments made + 
States as of January 31, 1956, and the estimated payments to be made for thy 
balance of the fiscal year: 

Regular appropriation for 1956_________. $1, 400, 000, 000 
Less payments to States as of Jan. 31, 1956: 
Payments for Ist quarter $363, 627, 887 
Payments for 2d quarter ..--. 967, 222, 301 
Payments for 3d quarter_-_ 
, 090, 511, 40 
Balance available for making grant payments after Jan. 
Te a a ae 309, 488, 5M 
Estimated payments yet to be made: 
Estimated supplemental requests from the 
States_____ ee $5, 988, 596 
Estimated amount required for the 4th 
quarter 360, 500, 000 
366, 488, 54 


Estimated supplemental requirements. - _- 57, 000, 000 


Mr. Focarty. How is it you underestimated by this amount of 
money, $57 million? 

Mr. Roney. Well, it was in terms of the trends of the programs 
both in the number of recipients and the average payments. 

Mr. Ketiy. Most of this shortage occurred between the time the 
budget was prepared and the time we testified to it. You will recall, 
Mr. Chairman, last year you inquired whether we would be short, 
as we had been before, and at that time we stated the trend indicated 
we might be short $50 million. 

Mr. Scnorrianp. One of the things it is difficult to estimate is 
what the State legislatures will do in raising their budgets or liberaliz- 
ing their programs. 

Mr. Foacarry. Well, there is not much we can do about it, is there’ 

Mr. Roney. When we operate on the formula basis, the State sets 
up the standard of need and under the law we have to match their 
payments. 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes; under the law we have to match the funds. 

Mr. Lanham? 

Mr. Lanuam. No questions. 

Mr. Foaarry. Mr. Taber. 


OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Taser. Your obligations to January 31 were $1,090 million. 
What does that include? 

Mr. Truetson. That obligation figure you mention includes the 
obligations for the third quarter but the payments for March have 
not yet been made. 

Mr. Taser. The obligation figure includes the third quarter? 
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Mr. Truetson. That is correct. 

Mr. Taper. You are not anticipating a heavier load in the last 
quarter than you had in previous quarters, are you? 

Mr. Truetson. We are estimating about the same level. 

Mr. Taser. On that basis you probably are $4 million or $5 million 
over what you will require? 

Mr. Trupison. We estimate we may need about $5 million or $6 
million for supplementals that the States may submit. 

Mr. Taser. I guess that is all. 

(For further statistical data regarding expenditures, see pp. 324 and 
325.) 


Turspay, Fepruary 14, 1956. 


Pusiic HEALTH SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


DR. JACK C. HALDEMAN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF GENERAL HEALTH 
SERVICES, ACCOMPANIED BY 

DR. OTIS L. ANDERSON, CHIEF, BUREAU OF STATE SERVICES 

SAM A. KIMBLE, CHIEF, STATE GRANTS BRANCH 

HARRY L. DORAN, DEPUTY CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


GRANTS TO STATES FOR POLIOMYELITIS VACCINATION 


Mr. Fogarty. Now we have one supplemental item in House 


Document 330 that we will also take up while we are hearing the 
Public Health Service estimates. It is a request of $33 million for 
the poliomyelitis vaccination program. 

Dr. Haldeman, do you have a statement for the committee? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Dr. HatpemMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this supplemental 
appropriation request in the amount of $33 million together with the 
$30 million already appropriated in the last session of Congress is 
to complete the Federal financing necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the Poliomyelitis Vaccination Assistance Act of 1955 as amended. 
These funds would be allotted among the States for use in carrying 
out poliomyelitis vaccination programs for children under 20 years 
of age and expectant mothers. The total $63 million in Federal 
appropriations would remain available for use by the States through 
June 30, 1957. 

Section 3 of the Poliomyelitis Vaccination Assistance Act contains 
a formula by which appropriated funds are allotted among the States 
and by which the total amount of Federal appropriation necessary 
to carry out the authorization in the act is determined. This formula 
contains three factors: 

1. 33% percent of the unvaccinated children under 20 years 
of age and expectant mothers as of June 30, 1955; 

2. The cost of poliomyelitis vaccine; and 

3. The ratio of the per capita income of the United States to 
the per capita income of each State. 
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Funds allotted among the States on this formula are available only 
for the purchase of vaccine. The act also authorizes, however, an 
additional amount equal to 20 percent of this allotment to be avail- 
able to the States for administering the vaccination program or, at 
the discretion of the State, for purchasing vaccine. 

There are approximately 65 million children under 20 years of age 
and expectant mothers in the States. Of this number almost 7 million 
children had received 1 or 2 injections of vaccine under the program 
of the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. Thus there are 
approximately 58 million children and expectant mothers eligible for 
3 injections of vaccine and almost 7 million children eligible for | 
injection of vaccine under this program. 

The cost of the vaccine purchased with grant funds based on our 
experience to date has averaged 78.6 cents per cubic centimeter. 

These data, as applied to the formula in the act, would require a 
Federal appropriation of $52,500,000 for the purchase of vaccine. 
With the additional 20 percent allotment of $10,500,000 authorized 
for administering the vaccination program, the total of Federal funds 
required to carry out the act is $63 million. 

This amount will be sufficient to provide 3 injections of vaccine to 
36.8 percent, or approximately 21,500,000 children and expectant 
mothers, and 1 injection for approximately 2,500,000 children. 

The rate of future expenditures of Federal funds in the poliomyelitis 
vaccination program will depend upon two factors: 

The amount and rate of vaccine production, and 
2. How much of the available vaccine States buy for publi 
vaccination programs. 

Both of these are unpredictable in terms of accurate forecasting. i 
would appear, however, on the basis of past experience, that some 
States will have exhausted their allotments of presently appropriated 
funds prior to the end of the current fiscal year. 

This supplemental appropriation is needed, therefore, prior to 
June 30, 1956, in order to permit States to move forward as rapidly as 
possible with their vaccination programs before the beginning of the 
next poliomyelitis season. Only by being able to purchase and ai- 
minister vaccine as rapidly as it becomes available can they insure tlie 
greatest possible protection against paralytic poliomyelitis this year. 

We have been very encouraged by the demonstrated effectiveness of 
the vaccine. Experience during 1955 has shown that the paralytic 
poliomyelitis rate was more than four times greater among unvat- 
cinated children than among vaccinated children in the same age group 
and same locality. Consequently, we feel that the funds already 
appropriated and those requested in this supplemental appropriation 
will make a very important contribution in the major reduction 0 
suffering, disability, and death from poliomyelitis. 

I shall be very happy to attempt to answer any questions which yo! 
may have. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, Doctor. 

This act, as passed by both the House and the Senate and about t0 
become law, provides that these funds shall remain available unti 
June 1957. 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct; June 30, 1957. 

Mr. Fogarty. Under section 3 you say this formula contains » 
factors, the first of which is 33% percent of the unvaccinated children 
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under 20 years of age and expectant mothers as of June 30, 1955 
What is the significance of that date? 

Dr. HatpeMAN. The June 30, 1955, is simply the provision in the 
act that determines the date for making the estimate of the number 
of children and expectant mothers upon which the allotment is based. 


EXTENT OF COVERAGE BY PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarty. I see. 

As to the total appropriation of $63 million, you say ‘‘This amount 
will be sufficient to provide three injections of vaccine to 36.8 percent”’ 
of the ¢ hildren and expectant mothers and ‘“‘one injection for approxi- 
mately 2,500,000 children.”? Does that mean that only 37 percent of 
the eligible children are going to be vaccinated under this program by 
getting three injections? _ 

am HaLpEMAN. That is correct, on an average. 

Mr. Focarry. What will happen to the rest of them? 

Di . HALDEMAN. The remaining children wil! either be vaccinated 
with vaccine purchased and given to them by their private physician, 
cr with vaccine purchased with funds from other sources. 

[ might say that 36.8 percent is the average under the weighting of 
the formula; because the per capita income provides for a greater 
percentage in some States and a lesser percentage in others. 

\ir. Focarry. Are all of the States participating now? 

Dr. HALpeMAN. Yes, all of the States and Territories are partici- 
pating under the program. 

Mr. Fogarty. What checks are maintained to determine that these 
funds are used only for the purpose of the appropriation? 

Dr. HALpeEMAN. The act provides for State applications which 
conform to criteria outlined in the act itself. States must submit a 
plan which 
provides that all poliomyelitis vaccine purchased with funds paid to the State 
under this Act shall be used for the vaccination of eligible persons pursuant to a 
plan which sets forth the method or methods by which vaccinations will be made 
available within the State. 

Then they must likewise provide assurance that all of the public 
programs will be conducted in a manner in which no means test will 
be applied. 

They must outline in the plan the methods by which they are 
coing to administer the program and agree to make certain fiscal and 
program reports. 

Mr. Focarry. You feel pretty confident, then, vou will be able to 
determine whether it was for this purpose, or not? 

Dr. HatpeMAN. Yes; I feel very confident. We have been working 
very closely with the States in the development of the program; our 
field personnel have visited the States from time to time. The 
States provide periodic financial reports; they also provide reports 
on the number of children immunized, and the like. 


EXPENDITURES AND PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Mr. Fogarty. How much of the $30 million already appropriated 
has actually been spent by the States? After vou tell me that, you 
can put in the record a table showing the payments to each State. 
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Dr. Hautpeman. I will be very glad to do that. 

As of February 10, there was an actual expenditure of $10,344,000. 
Mr. Focarry. $10,344,000 as of February 10? 

Dr. Haupeman. That is correct. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Total payments to States under Poliomyelitis Vaccination Assistance Act through 
Feb. 10, 1956 (including cost of vaccine purchased for States by Public Health 
Service) 

Payments Payments 
$328, 731. 21| New Y $564, 595. 86 
105, 000. 00 311, 079. 50 
200, 000. 00 97, 500. 00 
579, 130. 62 232, 123. 72 
101, 000. 00 120, 000. 00 
140, 000. 00 | Oregon 42, 993. 82 

Pen wOO.22550--55-45 17, 952. 06 | Pennsylvania 300, 000. 00 

District of Columbia_-_- 43, 629. 41 | Rhode Island 51, 847. 00 

Florida 348, 512. 74| South Carolina 280, 000. 

Georgia 372, 591. 64| South Dakota________- 80, 000. 

65, 037. 00 | Tennessee 305, 506. 
616, 706. 31 *Xas 190, 000. 

81, 267. 58, 236. ¢ 

30, 113. 42, 120. 
290, 000. We SL. LU ancdi uw 385, 000. 

Kentucky 296, 440. Washington 99, 595. 73 

RM oc ha 5k gece. 200, 000. West Virginia 83, 330. 68 

Maine 65, 000. Wisconsin 375, 000. 00 

Maryland 63, 631. Wyoming 4, 000. 00 

Michigan 838, 828. Alaska 21, 600. 00 

Minnesota__-__-_-_ pane 311, 562. Hawaii 35, 500. 00 

Mississippi 229, 075. Puerto Rico 557, 890. 00 

Missouri 117, 044. Virgin Islands____._--- 4, 000. 00 

65, 000. American Samoa 100. 15 
84, 541. Guam 6, 530. 15 
4, 007. 5, 405. 22 

New Hampshire 61, 000. aera ee 

New Jersey___-_------ 340, 086. 42 . 10, 344, 084. 37 

New Mexico 94, 239. 90 
Mr. Fogarty. When will the States actually be out of funds? 

Dr. HatpEMAN. It is impossible to estimate accurately when the 
States will be out of funds. The amount of money needed for this 
fiscal year, for instance, is dependent on two factors: (1) The amount 
of vaccine which will be released; and (2) the percentage of the 
released vaccine which the States purchase with these Federal funds. 
Both of those factors are subject to fluctuation. As I mentioned a 
minute ago, approximately $10 million has been spent to date; 14 
States have spent more than 50 percent of their allotment during 
the first 5 months of the program from September through January. 
If the vaccine production in the 5 months from February through 
June continues at the rate of the first 5 months of the program, then 
14 States, at least, will have exhausted the funds available to them 
before the end of the current fiscal year. Other States may well 
exceed their allotment also, if they purchase a higher percentage of 
released vaccine for public use, or if the vaccine production is at 4 
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previous 5 months. Also, if a supplemental is not made available 
before June 30 the program in a number of States would have been 
interrupted, since the unspent portion that was originally allocated 


} to other States cannot be made available to those States that have 


exhausted their money. ; 
(The following additional information was subsequently submitted 
to the committee :) 


Although it is not possible to predict accurately the amount of vaccine that will 
be released in any given period of time, 6 States will probably have used all of 
their allotment of funds by the end of March 1956 and at least one State 
(Michigan) may well be out of funds by the end of February 1956. These 
States will not be able to buy any more vaccine with Federal funds after their 
allotments are exhausted until an additional appropriation is made even though 
there will still be money in the Federal Treasury from the original appropriation. 
The reasons for this are that the act provides for allotments to States to be made 
from funds appropriated rather than from funds authorized to be appropriated; 
a State cannot be paid funds in excess of its allotment at any time, and funds 
cannot be transferred from one State’s allotment to another. Therefore, the 
supplemental appropriation probably will be needed by the end of February or 
March to continue payments to some States that otherwise would be out of funds 
and hence unable to buy and administer vaccine during this spring before the 
start of the next poliomyelitis season. 


Mr. Fogarty. What will happen to the program in those States; 
will it stop? 
Dr. HALpEMAN. Perhaps not completely, but the public programs, 


which are dependent entirely on Federal funds, would stop. There 
would be an interruption of the public programs. 


RATE OF RELEASE OF VACCINE 


Mr. Focarty. I thought it had been announced in the papers that 
it was the expectation that considerably more vaccine would be 
manufactured and released starting this month. 

Dr. HatpeMANn. We are hopeful that the amount will be increased— 
that the rate of release of vaccine will be increased. As Dr. Scheele 
indicated to you a few days ago, when he appeared before you, the 
prognostication of the rate of release is extremely difficult; so we do 
not feel we are able to give an accurate forecast of the rate of release. 

Mr. Focarty. I am not asking for an accurate forecast, but what 
do you think is going to happen? 

Dr. Hatpeman. I think there will be an increase in the rate of 
vaccine releases. How large it will be, I think, is dependent on so 
many variable factors that I would not want to prognosticate how 
much would be released at any given time. 


METHOD OF ARRIVING AT ESTIMATE 


Mr. Focarty. How is this $33 million arrived at? AsI understood, 
the budget predicted the request would be $30 million. What is the 
reason for that difference? 

Dr. Hatpeman. When we originally estimated the amount of ap- 
proximately $30 million that was included in the President’s budget, 
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we had not made a final calculation of the total amount of money 
that would be required. 

Mr. Kimble, would you like to speak to that point? 

Mr. Kimsue. The difference, Mr. F ogarty, is based on a calculation 
which we were able to make only fairly rec ently on an average price 
that the States and we would have to pay for the vaccine. We origi- 
nally estimated the price at the beginning of the program at 78 cents 
per cubic centimeter. Based on recent studies which we made of 
about 5 million cubic centimeters of vaccine purchased, and taking 
into consideration the shipping charges, and so forth, the average came 
out at 78.6 cents. That accounts for some of the increase. 

Mr. Taser. That would not be a 10-percent increase. 

Mr. Kimsus. No. 

Mr. Taser. Six-tenths of 1 cent would be less than $300,000 

Mr. Kimsue. That accounts for part of it. The rest of it is ac- 
counted for by the fact that our estimates at the very beginning, as 
we have always indicated, would be approximately $60 million. Asa 
matter of fact, they would have come out to about $62 million. This 
$63 million is calculated, as Dr. Haldeman indicated, strictly on the 
basis of the factors that are in the formula, the only variable one of 
which is the price of the vaccine. The other factors—the number of 
unvaccinated children as of June 30, 1955, and the per capita income 
ratios of the United States applied to each individual State—are 
constant and they are the same ones we have used all along. 


ALLOTMENTS BY STATES 


Mr. Taser. Do you have a table showing what each of the States 


would get? 
Dr. HatpeMaAN. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kimpie. We can supply that for the record. 
(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 
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Ney He Allotments of current and proposed appropriations for grants to States under the 
Poliomyelitis Vaccination Assistance Act of 1955 
tion ; | Allotment Allotment Allotment 
wine b State of proposed of current of total 
1c appropriation} appropriation| appropriation 


rigi- atts alii . rae spi eta aginst innate talaaiatan Raii Rind 


ents i Tote | $33,000,000 | $30,000, 000 $63, 000, 000 


Ce Ol : , 085, 597 986, 907 
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© I ; ; 711, 301 646, 637 
ame ‘alifornia_- . , 757, 648 | 597, 864 
‘olorado 264, 644 240, 586 | 
Connecticut | 270, 671 246, 065 
Delaware_.------- lie ‘ot J 46,331 | 42,118 
District of Columbia___. ee ee ee ae 110, 670 100, 608 | 
Florida. -_-- Bek ec ches tas athens | 744, 731 | 677,027 
vis , 091, 562 992, 329 | 
4 MEO...csakone 152,048 | 138, 225 
ac. ME Llinois.. a , 246, 368 | 133, 062 
; aed 704, 478 640, 435 
y, OS Be low: er te ; 539, 141 490, 128 
Asa & Saati 397, 345 | 361, 2° 
mang f Kentucky----- é \ 880, 700 800, 637 
his Louisiana 841. 167 764, 696 
Maine ile gactciteetate ; 221, 002 200, 910 
the Maryland 34 423, 636 385, 123 
1e of Massachusetts a Sion ata ms 755, 540 | 686, 853 
: MBINGR. 35). dsdssuddds. luv dus dhdtidoosatel 3, 423 | , 007, 656 
Tr Ol Minnesota : ahs 352, 793 593, 448 
Mississippi os Oe ae eae Sena es | , 008, 914 917, 196 | 
ome Witeeile og Bee 8 Sica ere 28, 033 661, 848 
-are Montana. ----. saa ai a ican tle —< sc 27, 240 115, 672 
Nebraska i . j Pere 270, 448 245, 862 
Nevada wae steko ied Sa 28, 094 25, 541 | 
New Hampshire ; ce inated , 124 | 88, 295 
New Jersey jeune wacgllne tdi , 824 | 644, ¢ 
New Mexico............ Rcicel i 221, £30 201, 
New York bbiteteud vu aus a , 899, 813 727, 
North Carolina. - i bas ieee ae Pai , 383, 587 , 257, 
North Dakota Gk ae a 5 }, 789 160, 7 
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Oregon_.... a entodth ibn chudedddiecadiel 296, 827 | 269, 84: 
Pennsylvania : S etudinnl eaten 27, 987 , 570, 896 
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South Carolina 324% é 318 701, 
RCI a aie 2, 446 | 156, 7 
lennessee Gdbda bear t , 195 | 863, 
eres... 2. = : ae Li. , 886, 462 , 714, 995 
Utah seine reas 82, 908 166, 281 | 
Vermont_.. ia eee 86, 590 | 78, 718 
Virginia <a heere tei EOE 845, 22 768, 384 
Washington ie ad - j 384, 315 | 
West Virginia . naka eeteeca .| 37, 096 488, 270 
Wisconsin. __- hs 71, ! 610, 539 
56, 069 
77, 240 
100, 359 
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NUMBER OF ELIGIBLE PERSONS 


Mr. Taser. How many people are there who would be entitled to 
get vaccine? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The total number of people in the age grow 
zero through 20, and pregnant women, is 65 million. The funds 
requested here, together with those appropriated last year, would 
provide sufficient vaccine to vaccinate 36.8 percent of those 65 million, 

Mr. Taper. 36.8 percent? 

Dr. Hatpeman. That is correct, less those that had received partial 
immunization under the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 
program. ‘ 

Mr. Lannam. How much have they spent on this program? 

Dr. HatpemMan. On the vaccination program? 

Mr. Lanuam. Yes. 

Dr. Hatpeman. They have just about completed their immuniza- 
tion program. ‘There are still some vaccinations in Massachusetts to 
be completed. Perhaps there might be a few areas elsewhere in the 
country where their program of immunization has not been entirely 
completed. As I understand, however, they will not be providing 
vaccine for any additional programs, or do not presently contemplate 
doing so. 

Mr. Taser. How do these people who are not eligible for this 
vaccine get it? Can they buy it? 

Dr. Hatpeman. Yes, Mr. Taber. Each State indicates to us and 
we in turn to the manufacturer how each lot of vaccine that is released 
should come into the State—the amount that they wish reserved for 
public agency purchase, and the amount which would go in the normal 
distribution channels. That which goes into normal distribution 
channels is available for purchase and use by private physicians. 
Likewise, many States make available to private physicians without 
charge vaccine that is purchased with funds under this act. 

Mr. Taser. I think that is all. 


REASON FOR 334% PERCENT FACTOR 


Mr. Hanp. Doctor, what do you think is the assumption behind 
this 33% percent factor? 

Dr. HatpemMan. Mr. Hand, this was a percentage that was arrived 
at in the course of the legislative history of the original bill. There 
were various bills introduced which differed considerably in the 
amounts of vaccine, or the amounts of money that would be appro- 
priated and the percentage of the eligible population that might be 
covered. So it was a compromise, I assume, between those who felt 
there should be an essentially complete public program, and others 
who felt that a smaller amount might meet the needs. 

Mr. Hanp. I do not want to put you in the position of judging the 
wisdom of the Congress, but I was wondering if the theory must not 
necessarily have been that this was the amount needed for public 
assistance; in other words, this was the percentage which could not 
afford to buy their own vaccine? 

Dr. HatpeMAN. I am not so sure I would say that; because, 
traditionally, vaccination programs have differed from State 
State. I am thinking of smallpox immunization. These programs 
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in a majority of the States have not traditionally been tied into 
that public-assistance factor. For example, we have generally had 
school programs where the health departments provide immunizations 
in the preschool clinics. They urge people to go to their private 
physician; but, if the people do not do it, then the health departments 
provide the immunization services. 

So I do not feel it was probably arrived at solely on the basis of the 
percentage of parents who cannot afford to give it. 

Mr. Hanp. There must be a further assumption on the part of 
the Federal Government that the State cannot afford to provide this 
vaccine for public-health programs; must there not? 

Dr. HatpemMaNn. I think the feeling in Congress last year when they 


passed this was that most of the State legislatures would not be in 


session until this spring and would not have an opportunity to make a 
State appropriation. We know quite a number of States have made 
appropriations for this purpose. I believe New Jersey happens to be 
one that made an appropriation last year and I think perhaps this 
year an appropriation is pending in the New Jersey Legislature. 

Mr. Hanp. What is the cost of the vaccine necessary for a com- 
plete treatment of three shots? 

Dr. Hatpeman. The cost to public agencies, as I indicated, has 
averaged 78.6 cents. The cost to the physician averages about $1 
a cubic centimeter when he writes a prescription for it. 

Mr. Hann. How does that compare with the amount necessary for 
a complete dosage? 

Dr. HatpeMan. IT amsorry. The recommended dosage is 3 shots, 
the last one being given 7 months, at least, after the second one. 

Mr. Hanp. I am trying to get at the cost of the treatment. How 
many cubic centimeters are there in a treatment? 

Dr. HaLpEMAN. One cubic centimeter in a treatment. So the total 
cost is about $2.35 for the vaccine. 

Mr. Focarry. If there are no further questions, we thank you, 
Dr. Haldeman. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

(See page 324 for subsequent discussion of this request.) 


Turspay, Marcu 6, 1956. 
CoNSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 


WITNESSES 


DR. JAMES A. SHANNON, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF 
HEALTH 

DR. RODERICK J. MURRAY, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BIOLOGICS 
STANDARDS, NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 

ALBERT SIEPERT, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, NATIONAL INSTITUTES 
OF HEALTH 

ROY L. HARLOW, CHIEF FINANCE OFFICER 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Fogarty. We have before us now, Dr. Shannon, Director of 
the National Institutes of Health. 

Are you going to justify this request for a new building, doctor? 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, Mr. Fogarty. 
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Mr. Focarry. We will insert the pertinent portion of Hous 
Document No. 330 at this point. 


“CONSTRUCTION OF RESEARCH FACILITIES 


“For construction of a laboratory building for the biologics standards activities of 
the National Institutes of Health, and for expansion of and additional equipment | 
the boiler plant, including the preparation of plans, supervision, and fixed equipment 
to remain available until erpended, $3,190,000, together with not to exceed $3 10.00 
of the unobligated balance of funds previously appropriated under this head.’ 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide for the construetio; 
of a building to house the biologics standards activities of the National Institute 
of Health and to provide for the related expansion of the boiler plant for added 
air-conditioning capacity. This estimate was submitted to and disallowed by the 
Congress last summer pending a more thorough examination and study: that has 
now been completed. Experience with testing and maintaining standards for 
poliomyelitis vaccine and now foreseen problems with other virus vaccines under 
development necessitates construction of a building designed for a maximu 
degree of adaptability to meet these rapidly changing requirements for biologie 
standards. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you have a statement, Doctor? 


Dr. SHANNON. Yes. 
BACKGROUND OF DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BIOLOGICS STANDARDS 


First, may I introduce Dr. Roderick Murray, who is Director of the 
new Division of Biologics Standards. I would like to tell you some- 
thing about him. 

He was born in New Zealand and educated in South Africa and 
Great Britain, where, at an early age, after receiving a degree in 
chemistry, he began his career in biologics control. He came to the 
United States in 1937, finished his M. D. at Harvard in 1941, and 
after interning at the Boston City Hospital, fought during World 
War II in the United States Army, becoming naturalized in 1945. 
He joined the Public Health Service in 1947 in the then Laboratory 
of Biologics Control of the Microbiological Institute, and has beet 
the Assistant Chief since 1949. He has made strikingly original con- 
tributions in the specific field of bepatitis. We feel we are very 
fortunate to have a man of his caliber take over the direction of the 
division. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman, the supplemental appropriation request that 
before you concerns the construction of a new laboratory building at 
the National Institutes of Health. This is to provide essential labor:- 
tory space for the Division of Biologics Standards, established last 
June in rect ognition of the increasing responsibilities of the Public 
Health Service in the licensing, testing and control of vaccines and 
other biological products. These responsibilities, you will remember, 
were brought into sharp focus by the inception of poliomyelitis 
vaccination programs. As a corollary to its control and regulatory 
functions, the Division of Biologics Standards conducts such Tesearel 
as is essential to deal with trends, advances, and problems in biological: 
including research to improve existing products and to develop nev 
ones. ope 
In presenting this supplemental appropriation request for your col- ‘| 
sideration, I wish to consider three factors: first, why there is re con 
for this building; second, what programs and functions it will sub- [In 
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serve; and, third, why it is necessary to ask for supplemental budget 
consideration instead of bringing it to you as a regular 1957 appro- 
priation item. ; 

First, however, I should recapitulate very briefly the chronology of 
recent events to which this proposal for a new building is related. 
Following the decision last spring to expand the program of biologics 
control and research, three supplemental appropriation requests for 
the 1956 fiscal year were brought to the Congress for consideration. 
Two of these were acted upon immediately—one which provided 
$750,000 for a needed expansion in the poliomyelitis vaccine testing 
program, and one which provided $600,000 for the construction of 
animal facilities to provide quarantine housing for monkeys used in 
poliomyelitis vaccine testing. The third request, which was for the 
biologics standards building, was deferred until this year. 

My colleagues and I are here today to answer any questions you 
may have concerning this building. 

The need: In recent years there has been an expanding range of 


S diseases to which biological products are applicable. The Division of 


Biologics Standards now establishes the standards for and controls 
the release of some 200 biological products. For each of these the 
Division recommends manufacturers who should be licensed, estab- 
lishes standards for manufacture, sees that standards are maintained 
by reviewing protocols of the production process, testing samples of 
the product and inspecting plants and processes. 

some of these biologicals, such as the poliomyelitis vaccine, are 
unbelievably complex in their manufacture and demand considerable 
time and effort in both establishing the standards and maintaining 
them. Moreover, there is no question that the time interval between 
the discovery and use of these products has been considerable shortened 
and that a much greater volume of biologicals, thereby, will become the 
responsibility of the Division in the relatively near future. 

The Division of Biologics Standards, which until last June was the 
Laboratory of Biologics Control, was established not only to meet the 
increasing burden of its regulatory functions but to develop and 
strengthen its research functions. As you know, the initiation of the 
poliomyelitis vaccine program last year graphically revealed the 
importance of biologics control, the essentiality of a strong research 
component in the regulatory agency, and the urgent need to expand 
this unit to achieve a broader and sounder base. 

There are other emerging problems to which the new Division is 
directing its attention. Hepatitis, which is a serious problem in 
blood and blood products, requires intensive study. There is work 
being pressed forward toward vaccines against upper respiratory tract 
diseases, and measles. Studies related to biologic products which 
ure employed in the treatment of allergies are essential, as are those 
related to potential biological products having action against cancer. 

The program side of our Biologics Standards operation has already 
undergone substantial modification and expansion to meet these needs. 
the new building proposed under this supplemental appropriation 
will give the program the space and facilities required for effective 
Operation. 

The structure: The 1955 fiscal year program for biologics control 
consisted of a staff of 45 people and an annual budget of $327,000. 
In 1956 the budget of $359,000 as originally submitted provided for 
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substantially the same program. Following the supplemental fung 
made available last year for testing poliomyelitis vaccine, and th 
accompanying staff increases, it became possible to project a staff of 
205 and a budget of $1,672,700 for fiscal year 1957. At this point jt 
became clear that the physical requirements of the new Division oy 
a long-term basis could be met only by construction. 

In the interim it has been necessary temporarily to divert some of 
the space of other Institutes to the Biologics Standards programs, 
This space is not permanently satisfactory for all programs and does 
not serve the special needs of the biologics control function. But it is 
perfectly clear that if this function is to continue and grow, as it must 
if it is to gather essential experimental data necessary to maintaining 
and improving the purity, potency, and safety of the Nation’ 
biologicals, it must have more adequate facilities. 

What is proposed is a Georgian style, red brick structure of the 
same general size, appearance and general characteristics of the 
original National Cancer Institute Building. The new 3-ston § 
building will have 37,729 net square feet. As planned, it will have 
flexibility to accommodate the many changing, specialized requir- 
ments of the program such as isolation areas for the study of patho- 
genic organisms, for tissue culture studies, for cold and hot storage for 
growing and maintaining cultures, for testing in isolation and so on. 

The new laboratory to house the Division of Biologics Standards 
has an estimated construction cost of $3.5 million. Our supplemental 
appropriation request is for $3,190,000. The balance—$310,000— 
will be made available from unobligated balances of funds previously 
appropriated under the “Construction of research facilities’ head. 

The time: If affirmative action is taken now on this request, we wil! 
gain a time advantage of 34% months over the schedule which would 
obtain if this were appropriated as a part of the 1957 programs. This 
time advantage can be used to get a good start on construction prior 
to the fall and winter months. 

The structural plans for a comparable laboratory building can be 
used, reducing the overall planning time. That is, the plans for the 
Cancer Institute Building. It would be possible to begin construction 
in August 1956, and look forward to completion by November 1957. 
This schedule would assume favorable action by Congress in March, 
and completion of plans and letting of contracts by late July. 

I recognize, as I’m sure you do, that by bringing this to you as 4 
supplemental appropriation matter, we are potentially gaining only 
3 to 3% months on the time schedule for this laboratory. But the 
3 to 34% months do make an important difference to us. The polio- 
myelitis vaccine research and testing programs are picking up mome?- 
tum. The Division is staffing up for its expanded mission. The 
professional staffs are crowded into space which was stripped temp0- 
rarily from the research institutes. We want to stay ahead of devel- 
opments in the biologics field. Your approval of this appropriation 
now will permit us to move ahead at maximum speed toward a sound 
biologics standards program which will be ready to meet any 
eventuality. 
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INCIDENCE OF HEPATITIS 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you, doctor. 

I thought I read in the paper recently that the incidence of hepatitis 
was on its way downward. Didn’t I read that just in the last week 
or two? 

Dr. SHannon. In general, I think the figures show that the inci- 
dence of hepatitis has gone so high in recent years that it is about 
No. 2 of the infectious diseases. 

Mr. Focarty. I am sure I read somewhere that it has been going 
down during the last year or two. 

Dr. SHannon. Dr. Murray? 

Dr. Murray. There are two forms of hepatitis, infectious hepatitis, 
which spreads from person to person, and serum hepatitis, which 
follows blood transfusions. This is a relatively constant, this latter. 
The infectious hepatitis is variable as to its incidence from year to 
year, and it goes in cycles. 

' Mr. Fogarty. But is it on the way up or on the way down? In- 
fectious hepatitis? 

Dr. Murray. It was high at the time of the Korean war. It has 
decreased since then. 

Mr. Focarty. Serum hepatitis is caused by such things as blood 
transfusions and unclean instruments and things like that. Is that 
correct? 

Dr. Murray. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. And what is it—something like yellow jaundice? 

Dr. Murray. As it appears to the patient, it is yellow jaundice. 

Mr. Fogarty. And it is a question of time, is it not, getting rid of 
it? It takes several weeks or a few months? 

Dr. Murray. Well, it is a serious disease which has a course which 
pores runs from perhaps 6 weeks to as long as 4 months or even 
onger, and it has a definite mortality. It is variously quoted from 
half a percent to as many as 10 percent in certain situations. 


CONSTRUCTION SCHEDULE 


Mr. Fogarty. Now if you get permission to go ahead with this 
building, you think it will be completed and ready for occupancy 
in November 1957? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. In your appropriation request you have the language 
“until expended.” What would be the harm if we wrote into the bill 
that these funds shall remain available until June 30, 1958? 

Dr. SHannon. Could I have Mr. Siepert answer that technical 
question? 

Mr. Srmpert. I believe that a 7-month lead time with good breaks 
would be an adequate lead time. The November figure, which 
we were using here, assumes that the contractor would not encounter 
strikes and would be able to deliver within the contract period. 
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Mr. Focarry. Then you would not have any objections to making 
this appropriation available until June 30, 1958, rather than until 
expended? 

Mr. Keuiy. It might offer some complications, Mr. Chairman, 
Iam not sure. J had not thought about it. But this appropriation 
really is being made as an increase to the appropriation for the capital 
expenditures at the National Institutes of Health. And the joining 
of an appropriation which has a date limitation and one which has 
not may cause a difficulty. 

Mr. Focarry. We are appropriating these funds for a specific pur- 
pose, for one building and not for anything else. 

Mr. Keity. That is true. 

Dr. SHannon. I think what Mr. Kelly meant is that as part of 
this $3.5 million there would be used three-hundred-thousand-odd 
dollars that is left over from the other program. 


LOCATION OF NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Focarry. Where is this building going to be located? 

Dr. SHannon. We had selected the site, Mr. Chairman, but at the 
present time we have a complication because there has been activity 
requesting authorization to—— 

Mr. Fogarty. There 1s a photograph of the administration build- 
ing on the wall. Is it in back of that? 

Dr. SHANNON. No, sir. It would be almost parallel with this 
building [indicating]. 

Mr. Focarry. I see. 

Dr. SHannon. That may be determined by the problem we have 
on parking space. But our problem at the moment is that if an in- 
crease in the authorization for a dental building is made, and if the 
Congress instructs us to build a dental building, then we would like 
to rethink this again because of parking problems. We would propose 
grouping the two buildings together back up in here. So we would, 
frankly, wait, pending congressional action, as to what we did, mean- 
while proceeding with the plans for the building. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see. You could proceed with the plans of the 
building prior to a definite decision on the location. 

Dr. SHannon. This would not constitute a delay. 

Mr. Fogarty. And that would take up the time between now and 
the time Congress adjourns, so that you would know what this session 
of Congress is going to do about a dental building? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. This $3.5 million will take care of planning, con- 
struction, and the equipping of the building? 

Dr. SHANNON. Actually we are using the basic plans, already exist- 
ing, of the Cancer Institute. In this way we not only save cost but 
save time, and the building is very suitable for our purposes. This 
would cover the site planning, the building and its equipment. 

Mr. Focarry. So that it will be all ready to be manned, ready to 
move in. 

Dr. SHannon. Yes, sir. And I would say this would also cover 
some expansion of our air conditioning which now is at its maximum. 

Mr. Hanp. There are no planning difficulties in the way which 
would prevent you from saving this time which you are seeking t0 
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save by a supplemental. You do not have any planning difficulty 
which will prevent you from getting started in August, for example? 

Dr. SHANNON. We do not believe so. 

Mr. Hanp. Or because of uncertainty over the site? 

Dr. SHannon. We do not believe so, sir. The main decision that 
is in the process of being made, which will require some replanning, is 
the structure of the building as such, that we can put one of three 
varieties of walls and partitions in. We can put steel or we can put 
in hollow tile to give us flexibility, or we can put in permanent parti- 
tions. 

Mr. Hann. But your basic plans would be the same in the event 
of the use of any of those three alternatives? 

Dr. SHANNON. Yes, sir. 


BUILDING PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS 


Mr. Hanp. And basically you do not need much in the way of addi- 
tional plans or specifications. because you are following almost com- 
pletely the plans you already have for the National Cancer Institute 
building. 

Dr. SHANNON. Could I ask Mr. Siepert to comment on that, be- 
cause the details of just exactly what we have to do are Mr. Siepert’s 
responsibility. He can be more specific on that. 

Mr. Hanp. I am not too concerned with some small deviations, Dr. 
Shannon, but I am concerned that you are using that as the basic 
plan, and therefore you do not have any planning difficulties really. 

Mr. Strepert. I think the Public Buildings people might have a 
slightly less optimistic picture than we have about the difficulty of 
planning this building. They still say, after all, it is another building. 
But they have agreed that the Cancer Institute Building, its structural 
framing requirements, will be identical with one major exception, that 
they will no longer build a building without enclosed fire escapes at 
either end. And this does require some redesign in order to accom- 
modate that. 

Mr. Hann. What I am getting at, of course, is that I do not think 
the committee would like to go ahead with a supplemental here in a 
situation which normally would be part of your regular fiseal 1957 
presentation, and then find that along about October or November 
when fiscal 1957 would be plenty of time you are still finalizing, to use 
a Washington word, your plans for this building. 

Dr. SHANNON. We have done our own definitive planning by and 
large. Mr. Siepert did not mention one major item, which will not 
cause too much trouble in the planning but is an item that has to be 
incorporated in the structure. 

In order to obtain complete isolation for some of the test areas and 
some of the experimental areas, we have to put access to the top floor 
by a separate elevator. 

Mr. Stepert. One other point on the timing. 

With respect to your question, Mr. Hand, on the timing of the 
supplemental and our ability to get going quickly on the planning, the 
Public Buildings Service, including planning, operates only on a cash 
basis, cash on the line, and the decision here to seek a supplemental is 
that we would be able to provide the Public Buildings Service with 
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the funds, hopefully some weeks in advance of a regular appropria- 
tion, because if the regular appropriation were the method of financing 
they would not permit any planning work until after July 1. 


REVISION IN EstiMATE FOR GRANTS TO STATES FOR POLIOMYELITIs 
VACCINATION 


Mr. Focarty. Now I have just one more question. We held a 
hearing on your supplemental for polio vaccine. Since the time we 
held that hearing has any change of any kind been made that would 
reflect any difference in the amount that is needed? 

Mr. Ketty. Yes, sir. We put a statement in the record that we 
had just gotten notice that there was to be a price change. We are 
now just putting together a table as to the effect of that price change, 
and, instead of pricing up to $33 million, it prices up now to $27,800 ,000 
additional. 

Mr. Fogarty. Can we use that as a base instead of $33 million? 

Mr. Keuiy. The only problem that I know is that that does 
not allow any contingency for the estimate to be wrong in any di- 
— either for the prices to further fluctuate on it or anything 
else 

GRaANTs TO STATES FOR PuBiic AssISTANCE 


Mr. Fogarty. Another thing we held a hearing on 3 or 4 weeks ago 
was public assistance grants. Has anything changed in that estimate 
at all that would affect the request? 

Mr. Ketuy. No, sir. We checked that today as to how much we 
had spent by month so far, and, as far as I know, that is still a good 


estimate. 

Mr. Fogarty. Allright. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

(The following additional information was subsequently submitted 
at the request of the committee :) 
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Turspay, Marcu 6, 1956, 
OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


WITNESSES 


DR. 8S. M. BROWNELL, COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

RALL I. GRIGSBY, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR SCHO0) 
ASSISTANCE 

B. ALDEN LILLYWHITE, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, SCHOOL ASSIST. 
ANCE IN FEDERALLY AFFECTED AREAS 

DONALD W. McKONE, EXECUTIVE OFFICER 

MISS MARIE E. SCHUTT, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 

JAMES F. KELLY, DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Focarry. We have before us the Commissioner of Education, 
Dr. Brownell. 

Are you going to justify these requests in House Document \o 
330 for school construction and payments to school districts? 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. All right. Give us a statement on them. 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes, sir. 

The witnesses that I have with me are Assistant Commissioner 
Grigsby; Donald McKone, executive officer of the Office of Education 
and Mr. Kelly from the Budget Office of the Department. I also 
have with me Mr. Al Lillywhite of our office, and Mr. John Hughes 


ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION 


On the assistance for school construction a supplemental request of 
$9,900,000 is submitted for assistance for school construction in 
federally affected areas for fiscal year 1956. Most of this sum 1s 
needed to finance projects authorized retroactively by Public Lav 
382 of the 84th Congress, and some additional funds are needed to 
cover requirements for regular projects submitted by school districts 
in the current fiscal vear. 

Two amendments involve the retroactive authorization of projects 
which were originally declared ineligible in 1954 under the terms of 
Public Law 246 of the 83d Congress. Most of these are in 27 school 
districts which had their Federal payments reduced on account 0! 
construction contracts let with local funds between cutoff dates 
November 24, 1953, and June 30, 1954. Requirements for the 
projects authorized in this group amount to $5,825,000. 

A second group of projects covers two districts which had failed to 
qualify under regulations covering supplementary payments to (is 
tricts which have had a substantial increase in school enrollment o 
account of Federal activity. Requirements for these two districts 
amount to $800,000. ; 

In order to complete the approval of all projects submitted by schoo: 
districts under the extended title III of Public Law 815, which expires 
June 30, 1956, it is essential to request $3,275,000 in addition t 
funds now available in this appropriation account. This added sum 
was not contemplated at the time the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1957 was printed, and, hence, is not reflected in the anticipated 
supplementals for fiscal year 1956. However, recent informatio! 
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indicates that at least this additional amount will be needed to 
approve projects submitted by eligible school districts in December 
1955, and to be submitted by June 30, 1956. 

The insufficiency of appropriated funds for current projects results 
in part from another amendment which was made in title [V by Public 
Law 382. This change will result in increasing requirements for 
title LV projects by $2 million over the amount estimated last year 
and up to the full $20 million authorization set by law. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is a formal statement on assistance for school 
construction, and I believe that you have had presented to you some 
additional data in justification of the supplemental request. 


PAYMENTS TO ScHoo. Districts 


Mr. Fogarty. All right, do you wish to give us a statement on 
payments to school districts also? 

Mr. BROWNELL. Yes, sir. 

On payments to school districts a request for supplemental funds 
for fiscal vear 1956 for “Payments to school districts” under Public 
Law 874 is necessitated by the enactment of Public Law 382 of the 
84th Congress after the appropriation for the current year had been 
made. The additional amount requested is $25 million. 

The Congress has already appropriated $65 million for payment 
of these entithements in fiscal year 1956. This sum is now being 
allocated to eligible districts at 65 percent of entitlements, pending 
the appropriation of supplemental funds which are necessary to pay 
100 percent of entitlements. 

The provisions of Public Law 382 which involve the establist ment 
of additiona! entitlements by school districts in fiscal vear 1956 are 
|) suspension of the 3 percent absorption requirement in fiseal vear 
1956. and (2) liberalization of the eligibilitv requirements. 

Suspension of the 3 percent absorption clause in the fiscal year 
1956 adds approximately $19 million to the entitlements of school 
districts. The change in eligibility requirements will increase en- 
titlements by $1 million to districts incurring sudden and substantial 
impacts of pupils as a result of Federal activity. 

In estimating the requirements for fiscal vear 1956 under the 
amendments it is essential that we also take into consideration other 
lactors which cause an increase over the regular appropriation. 
hese include new projects authorized as a result of the 1955 amend- 
ments to the Atomic Energy Act, the transfer of several projects to 
Federal operation as a result of the nonsegregation directive for 
schools operated on Federal property, and other increases in attend- 
ince and cost which have been estimated since the regular appropria- 
lion for fiseal vear 1956 was made by the Congress. These factors 
are explained in detail in the material submitted to the committee, 
ind require an additional $5 million. 

lt is estimated that payments will be made in fiscal vear 1956 
on behalf of approximately 985,000 federally connected pupils 
Payments received by all school districts under this program represent, 
on the average, approximately 5 percent of their annual budgets, 
uthough a few districts depend on the program for the bulk of their 
school revenue, 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, doctor. 
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The legislative authority for assistance for school construction 
expires June 30 of this year. Is that correct? 

Dr. BROowNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. And so we have no amounts budgeted for schoo 
construction in 1957, have we? 

Dr. BRownELL. That is correct. 


ADEQUACY OF REQUESTS 


Mr. Fogarty. This request, if granted, will meet 100 percent of all 
the eligible requests for school construction, this $9,900,000? 

Dr. Browne tt. I think we cannot tell exactly how many projects 
and the amount of those projects until the cutoff date, which is June 
30, 1956. 

Mr. Fogarty. But as of now you think that will meet 100 percent 
of what you expect will come in? 

Dr. BRowNnELL. We think it will come very close to it. 

Mr. Fogarty. And in the payments to school districts you have, 
already appropriated, $65 million this year. You are asking $2) 
million now. That will be $90 million for 1956. Is. that correct? 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will that meet 100 percent of all the entitlements 
under the act? The $90 million? 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griesspy. As you know, Mr. Chairman, we can never be sure 
on those amounts. 

Mr. Focarry. But as of now you are only able to pay 65 percent? 

Dr. BrRownELL. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. I can understand that you might be 2, 3, or 4 percent 
out of the way, but you should be within 5 percent, should you not? 

Mr. Grigssy. This last year we had to prorate payments at 99.5 
percent. We missed by a half of 1 percent. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think the school districts would be willing to settle 
for that, would they not? 

Mr. Griessy. We have had no complaints. 

Mr. Lanuam. If the law is carried out this money has to be appro 
priated. 

Dr. BROWNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Denton. You are familiar with Charlestown in my district 
where the Government owns practically half of the land there and 
about three-fourths of the wealth. They have a pretty hard time 
operating their schools unless the Government is a good citizen and 
pays its share of the expense. ech 

r. BRowNELL. That is correct in many of these districts, and it 1s 
very difficult for them to plan their budgets unless they know that the 
money that is indicated in the law is going to be paid out reasonably 
close to 100 percent. 

Mr. Denton. The Government maintains a big industry there but 
doesn’t pay taxes like an ordinary citizen. They are bringing people 
into the community who are living there, and they work on this 
Government installation. It puts a tremendous tax burden on the 
other property owners which they cannot possibly maintain unless 
the Government, as I say, does its share. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Hand. 
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THREE PERCENT ABSORPTION PROVISION 


Mr. Hanp. Dr. Brownell, did I understand you to say in your 
present program the elimination of this 3 percent absorption rule 
would make a difference of about $19 million? 

Dr. BROWNELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hanp. What was the theory behind that 3 percent absorption 


; rule in the first place? That they ought to be able to take that much 


without coming to us for help, just putting it rather crudely? 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes; I think that is approximately correct, in that 
there was the intent in working out this law, which is a fairly compli- 
cated law, to place these districts on a reasonably comparable basis. 

I am going to ask the men who administer the law if they will 


| explain a little more carefully just what was the theory back of this 


particular 3 percent absorption, because I want to say this, that there 
is a psychological problem you face in the administration of any law 
which is written in this way. If you say “You are entitled to so 
much, but you then have to absorb a certain amount” the people 
think that you are taking away something that they were entitled to. 
And that has been the basis for building up a lot of this resistance. 

I think if the same end were accomplished by perhaps a revision that 
did not say this was a 3-percent absorption it would be accepted better 
in terms of the thinking of the people. But it has been very true that 
as this has worked out the districts have felt that it was more or less 
of a penalty that they had, and the resistance was such that it has 
been postponed each time rather than to operate on that basis. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Hanp. Now can you give me in a very few words, Commis- 
sioner, What it takes to qualify as a so-called federally impacted area? 
A Federal plant obviously brings a lot of children in, as does a Federal 
military installation. But are there any definite rules laid down in the 
statute which defines just when you are to come in under it? 

Dr. BROWNELL. Yes; the rules in the statute are fairly specific, and 
there area number. Each section of the law provides a different one. 

Now I would like to ask Mr. Grigsby, who is in charge of the admin- 
istration of this, if he would run down what those are because I do not 
remember them offhand. 

_Mr. Hann. Let me make this suggestion: I do not want to take the 
time of the whole committee on this, but I would like further informa- 
tion. If you would be good enough to provide me with a memorandum 
at your convenience I would appreciate it. 


COMMITTEE TO STUDY SCHOOL ASSISTANCE LEGISLATION 


Dr. BrownE.t. I would like to say in that connection that I have 
asked a group of individuals to assist me on the committee to study 
this whole law that has now been in operation for about 5 or 6 years, 
under which pretty close to a billion dollars has been disbursed. 

The first meeting of that committee will be held on March 16, 
and we feel that with this length of experience and this amount of 
money we should make a thorough evaluation of the law so that we 
can come up with a report on just how it is working. 
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Mr. Lanuam. How is that committee composed, doctor? 

Dr. Browne. Let’s see if I can think of the men who are on it. 
IT wrote and asked these men because I thought they had a good 
background of experience. One of them is Dr. Erick L. Lindman, 
of George Peabody College, who was in charge of the operation of 
this program for the Office of Education in the early days. 

Another one is Mr. Bluford Minor, who is assistant superintendent 
of schools in San Diego, which is a federally affected district. And 
previously he was regional director of the program on the west coast. 
So he has seen it from two points of view. 

A third one is Mr. Oscar Rose, of Midwest City, Okla., which is a 
federally affected district, and he has been very instrumental among 
the superintendents who work with this. He has put in a great deal 
of time on it. 

Another one is Mr. Angelo Giaudrone, who is superintendent of 
schools in Concord, Mass., which is not a federally affected area, but 
he is an able superintendent, and we thought he would be a person 
who could give us objective judgment on the program from the stand- 
point of one who was not personally affected. 

Another one is a man who was formerly State superintendent of 
schools in New Mexico, who is now with the New Mexico Education 
Association, Tom Wiley. He saw the thing from the standpoint of 
the impact of the Indians down in that Southwest area. 

Another one is Dean M. Sweichert who is the State commissioner of 
education in the State of Minnesota. And he sees it from the stand- 
point of a State commissioner. 

Who else? There is J. B. Calhoun in the State department of 
education in Tennessee. And then there is W. R. Godwin the super- 
intendent of schools in Topeka, Kans., and Prof. Edward H. Litch- 
field, a man in public administration at Cornell University, who has 
had a background of study in the field of business administration. 

We thought that group of people could advise us the best way to 
evaluate the program so that we can go ahead and have a good, 
thorough study made. 

Mr. Lannam. Would that be done in time for the continuation of 
these laws this year, or would its report come for next vear? 

Dr. BrowneLi. We have asked for the continuation of Public Law 
815 in extension for 2 years. I think those bills are before the Congress, 
with one bill in the House and the other in the Senate. And we 
propose to have a report on our proposals for the opening of Congress 
this next fall so that action can be taken early in the session in order 
to provide for a law based on that study, prior to the expiration of 
the public law in relation to operation and maintenance. 

Mr. Lannam. So 874 has another year to run. 

Thank you, doctor. 

Mr. Denton. That 3-percent absorption provision has never been 
in effect, has it? It has been postponed from year to year. 

Dr. BrowneE.u. That is nght. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Jensen? 

Mr. Jensen. We can all understand why it is necessary to help 
school districts in affected areas where military establishments, oF 
other Government establishments, have moved in and created 4 
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school enrollment which is far beyond that which the local people 
can take care of in that particular school district. 

Now you say: 

A supplemental request of $9,900,000 is submitted for assistance for school 
construction in federally affected areas for fiscal year 1956. Most of this sum is 


needed to finance projects authorized retroactively by Public Law 382 of the 
84th Congress, and some additional funds are needed to cover requirements for 


| regular projects submitted by school districts in the current fiscal year. 


Now will you tell us in just as few words as possible just what 
that language means “and some additional funds are needed to cover 
requirements for regular projects submitted by school districts in the 
current fiscal year”? Regular projects? 

Mr. Ketzy. Perhaps it would help if I said this first, Mr. Jensen: 
If there had been no amendments to the legislation last year it would 
have still been necessary to submit a supplemental appropriation 
request in the amount of about $3,275,000 because we underestimated 
last year in presenting the regular 1956 budget what the total number 
of applications would be, so that of the $9,900,000, $3 ,275,000 relates 
to an underestimate in our appropriation request last year. 

Mr. JENSEN. Going on and reading the next paragraph following 
that which I just read: 


Two amendments involve the retroactive authorization of projects which were 


§ originally declared ineligible in 1954 under the terms of Public Law 246 of the 


83d Congress. Most of these are in 27 school districts which had their Federal 
payments reduced on account of construction contracts let with local funds 
between cutoff dates November 24, 1953, and June 30, 1954. 

Would you describe those 27 school districts that you allude to 
here. 

Dr. BrowneExL. I think I can give you a brief statement. 

Almost at the close of the last session of the Congress this change 
was made in the law, and the reason was that there were some 27 
school districts that went ahead with projects using their own local 
funds to house children who were in the school district. Some were 
there because of the Federal impact. And when they reapplied 
under the terms of the act they were ineligible because they did not 
have unhoused children. They had already gone ahead and built 
their own school in part and used their own funds under the terms of 
the act, 

Mr. JensreN. Was this in school districts that you would consider 
impacted areas? 

Dr. BRowNELL. Yes; all of them had to be in federally impacted 
areas in order to be entitled at all to the funds. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you lived up to that criteria of the law, Doctor? 

Dr. BRownELL. Yes, sir. The situation was that other districts 
that had unhoused children, that did not go ahead using their own 
funds, were able to receive the full amount that they were entitled 
to. So last vear when these districts came up and presented their 
case to the Congress the Cougress said, ‘Well, it is unfair to have 
said that these people who have used their initiative in going ahead 
on their own funds should not have received the same consideration 
as those that waited until appropriations were made by Congress 
es So they passed this law to reimburse those 27 school 
districts, 
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DETERMINATION OF FEDERAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. JensEN. My purpose in asking you that question was to 
ascertain whether or not any Federal funds had been spent for school 
construction and school aid in areas where the people could well 
afford to take care of their own children. 

I think you will agree that the first responsibility for the education 
of the child lies with the parents, and, next, with the school district. 
and next with the city or the county and the State. And if there 
are places where the Federal Government has recently moved 
substantial plant or installation in, then it becomes the Federal 
responsibility. Would you agree with that yardstick? 

Dr. Browne.t. In general I would say this, that this law indicates 
that in case there is a Federal impact the Federal Government shall 
provide these school facilities, without considering whether the school 
district is a wealthy school district or not a wealthy school district, 
The Federal Government is there taking care of an impact caused by 
Federal activity. : 

The criterion of whether the district is able to afford it, therefore, 
is not one of the criteria that is included. 

Mr. JenseEN. Do you take into consideration the amount of busi- 
ness that comes to a school district, to the businessman, to the labor- 
ing people? Is that taken into consideration at all? 

Dr. Browne... I think under the terms of these acts as they now 
stand that is not one of the considerations that is included in deter- 
mining whether they are entitled to Federal funds. Am I correct in 
that, Mr. Grigsby? 

Mr. Griessy. Yes. I think the basic rationale, the underlying 
rationale of the act is that the responsibility of the Federal Goven- 
ment is on all fours with that of the local property taxpayers, and when 
the Federal Government owns property which is tax exempt, immune 
from taxation, it has a moral obligation to make a payment to the 
school district in the role of a local taxpayer both for the support of 
the current operating expenses of the school in relation to the number 
of children who reside on this tax-exempt property or whose parents 
are employed on it. And when you come to construction, it has the 
responsibility, as a local taxpayer, to make its contribution to the 
capital outlay expenditures necessary to house those children who 
live on this tax-exempt property or whose parents are employed on it. 

Basically that is the big portion of the Federal responsibility covered 
by this act. 

There are two fringe areas, particularly in construction. There is 
another category of Federal responsibility recognized in terms of the 
children who come in to a school district, who create a sudden and 
substantial impact by reason of the employment of the parents and 
the coming of their parents to that school district to accept employ- 
ment in plants having Federal contracts. 

But in that category there is account taken of need and burden 
and effort on the part of the school district before any payment }s 
made either for maintenance and operation, or for construction. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are telling us then that the Federal Governmen! 
does not pay the complete expense of the running of such a school. 
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Mr. Griesspy. That is correct. It pays only the local share in 
terms of the local share per child living on or whose parents are em- 
ployed on tax-exempt property. In the case of “living on” it is 100 
percent of the local share, and in the case of the child of a parent em- 
ployed on Federal property it is 50 percent of the local share. 


DEDUCTION OF OTHER FEDERAL PAYMENTS 


Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 

Just one more question, Mr. Chairman. 

I am reading from page 12 of your document, under the heading 
‘Deductions for Other Federal Payments”: 

Section 3 (e) of Public Law 874 stipulates that any Federal payment received 
on account of Federal properties also claimed under Public Law 874 shall be de- 
ducted from Public Law 874 entitlement. These include payments in lieu of 
taxes on Public Housing Administration housing projects, Wherry-Spence housing 
projects, TVA payments, Forest Reserve and taylor Grazing Act funds. The 
largest single item has been PHA payments. As Federal public housing projects 
are disposed of, these payments will decline. In 1956 total deductible payments 
are expected to decrease to $3,400,000. 

Will you clarify and elaborate on that language to make it a little 
clearer for a layman like myself to understand? 

Dr. BRowNELL. In connection with the public housing there are 
provided, to the local communities some payments in lieu of taxes. 
And that would be deducted from what the local district would be 
entitled to. 

Mr. JenNsEN. Those payments are made by the Federal Government? 

Dr. BRownE.LL. To the local community. 

So, in figuring out how much that local community would be entitled 
to from Public _ 874, the amount that has been paid in lieu of taxes 
for school purposes is deducted as already having been paid by the 
Federal Government. 

Now as the Federal Government disposes of this public housing, 
the children that are in that public housing no longer are counted as 
children entitled to payment from Public Law 874. 

Mr. Jensen. How could this affect TVA? 

Dr. BRowNELL. Can you tell just how that works, Mr. Lillywhite? 

Mr. Littywuire. Yes, there are payments made by TVA on ac- 
count of certain activities. Some of those communities ask for aid 
under Public Law 874. Any Federal property which is claimed as a 
basis for entitlement under this law, that has children living on it, 
that pays taxes to the school district—those taxes are deducted first. 
You don’t pay twice for the same nontaxable property. 

Mr. Jensen. The property of TVA is nontaxable. 

Dr. Browne. That is right. So that becomes Federal property. 
As for the people living on that, it would mean an impact if they went 
toalocal school. But if that local school district or local community 
is already receiving from the TVA some payments in lieu of taxes, 
then that would be deducted from what they would be entitled to 
under 874, 

Mr. Fogarty. Thank you very much, doctor. 

Dr. Brownetu. Thank you. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Tunspay, Marcu 6, 1956. 


BuREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR 

FOREST L. MILLER ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR UNEMPLOYMEn? 
INSURANCE 

WILLIAM A. MURPHY, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FEDERAL UNEMPLOY. 
MENT INSURANCE PROGRAMS. 

EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ESTIMATES AND EXPEND). 
TURES 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Focarry. The committee will please be in order. We hay 
before us at this time the Bureau of Employment Security of th 
Department of Labor. 

Mr. Goodwin, do you have a statement you would like to make to 
the committee in support of the supplemental request in How: 
Document No. 330 for an additional appropriation for the payment 
of unemployment compensation to former Federal employees? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 
I would like if I may to file this statement with the committee. 

Mr. Foaarry. Very well. 

Mr. Goopwin. And I would like to talk to you about this problem, 
because it seems to me, from the comments that were made in the 
committee report on the regular bill, that we had failed to mak 
clear some of the problems we face; then too, we have some additional 
information we have acquired since that time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarry. You want to file the statement as a part of the 
record? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would like to do that if I may. 

Mr. Focarry. Very well. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Rospert C. Goopwin, Director, BuREAU oF EMPLOYMEN 
Security, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, ON THE 1956 SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIATION REQUEST FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL LY- 
PLOYEES (BENEFIT PAYMENTS) 


Mr. Chairman, we are requesting an additional $10 million for the payment 0 
unemployment compensation to former Federal employees. With the $20 millio! 
already appropriated this will make a total of $30 million available for su 
benefits during 1956. However, we are not requesting a direct appropriation !0! 
these purposes because it is estimated that all of the appropriation for ‘Unet 
ployment compensation for veterans” will not be needed this year. Employme!! 
has been high and payments to Korean veterans have been well below our es 
mates so that we expect to return about $30 million to the Treasury. Therelor 
we are proposing that the additional $10 million needed for the ‘‘Unemployme! 
compensation for Federal employees’”’ program be transferred from the surplus ! 
the ‘‘Unemployment compensation for veterans’’ appropriation. 
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This program became effective on January 1, 1955, therefore, our experience is 
extremely limited and making accurate cost estimates is difficult. Benefit pay- 
ments in the first 7 months of 1956 are estimated at $15,732,000 and for the bal- 
ance of the year it is estimated that payments will total $14,268,000. In the com- 
parable 5 months of fiscal year 1955 payments totaled $15,745,000. 

The volume of benefits paid in this program is related to the number of separa- 
tions from Government employment, the area in which the layoff occurs and to 
the opportunities which former Federal employees have for reemployment in 
either Government or private industry. We are assuming that there will be no 
substantial change in Government lavoff policies for the rest of 1956 and that 
opportunities for reemployment of released workers will be good. Under these 
assumptions $30 million should be adequate. However, if workers are laid off in 
areas where employment opportunities are scarce or if separations from Govern- 
ment increase substantially, a larger number of workers will file claims and the 
amount of money needed for benefits may be greater. 


ANALYSIS OF FUNDS AVAILABLE AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, the supplemental request before 
you is for $10 million, and would raise the total appropriation for this 
year to $30 million for unemployment compensation for former Fed- 
eral employees. 

In addition to this there is available from the 1955 appropriations 
$1,448,906, so that there would be a total of $31,448,906 for the fiscal 
vear 1956. We believe that the full amount will be needed. 

' The amount of funds paid for benefits is currently increasing. In 
January the States paid out $2,832,763; and in February— 

Mr. Fogarty. Does that represent actual expenditures, or is that 
an estimate? 

Mr. Goopwin. That represents expenditures; that is based upon 
the State expenditure reports. 

Mr. Fogarty. Very well. 

Mr. Goopwin. In February, and we have just received the report, 
those expenditures were $3,091,391; and in February of last year the 
States expended $2,350,096. By the end of February of this year, 
$18,824,029 had been expended in fiscal year 1956. 

As of the beginning of March there was $2,624,877 unexpended. 
With the $10 million being requested there will be a total of $12,624,877 
available for the last 4 months of the fiscal year. 

If expenditures continue at the February rate, $12,400,000 would 
be used for benefits. On the other hand, if we duplicate the experi- 
ence of the last 4 months of the fiscal vear 1955, in other words, last 
year, payments will total about $13,400,000, and the appropriation 
would be inadequate by some $770,000. 

Now, frankly, gentlemen, we cannot predict within such narrow 
limits just exactly what the costs are going to be in this program. 
| give these figures to you, as the very best information that we have. 
If we are given the amount we are requesting here, we may be able to 
make it through for the rest of this fiscal year by a very narrow margin. 

There is a problem involved in this which has been raised several 
times about which I would like to talk to you. That is the amount of 
money that is in the pipeline, so to speak; in other words, the amount 
of money that is on deposit in the States for the purpose of paying 
benefits, and how that affects our problem. 

We have agreements with 41 States that we will allocate funds to 
them in advance so that they can pay benefits without delay. These 
States are prohibited by their laws from using other funds available 
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to them subject to later reimbursement by the Federal Government, 
Usually they submit to us a monthly estimate of benefit costs during 
the coming month as a basis for allocating funds. For the remaining 
States we set aside an amount which we estimate will cover thei 
costs and reimburse them for payments made. It is not possible for g 
State to estimate precisely what its expenditures will be for a particular 
period since the workload fluctuates widely. This means that in order 
to assure that funds are available when actually needed, each State 
— request an amount necessary to cover their outside estimate of 
need. 

As a result the full amount of the appropriation is not available for 
benefit payments because some States will have funds in excess of 
their expenditures for the period. In 1955 when allocations wer 
being made on a monthly basis there was an unexpended balance of 
$898 ,226 in the States on June 30. 

In order to meet that kind of a problem, now when we have a very 
small amount of money left, we are allocating this money on a weekly 
basis. In that way we can cut down the amount of money which is 
not actually in use. We estimate that we cannot, even under these 
procedures, cut it down below about a half million dollars. 

That gets it down to about $10,000 to a State, and even if the claims 
should fluctuate as much as 350, it wipes that out. 

This js one of the practical problems we have and it is an extremely 
difficult situation to deal with when you get down to talking about an 
amount of money of less than a million dollars. 

I thought that we had better explain that to the committee, because 
we have had the question from the Bureau of the Budget and from 
others, and when you are dealing with 53 different jurisdictions, it 
does present a real problem. 


EFFECT OF CHANGES IN STATE LAWS 


There is another point I want to mention, that was not included in 
the prepared statement, and that is that we are experiencing some 
increase in the costs which grow out of changes in the State laws that 
have been made effective recently. Those changes generally became 
effective around the first of this year and have raised the weekly 
benefit amounts. As you gentlemen know, this program, that is, 
the amount that the person is paid, is controlled by the State law, so 
that the costs have gone up slightly for that reason. 

It is difficult to estimate exactly how much that has increased costs 
at this stage, but our best estimate is that it has increased them 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 6 to 7 per cent. 

I mention that as one of the factors that has increased slightly the 
overall cost of this program. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that that covers the principal points. | 
will be glad to try to answer any questions the members of the com- 
mittee may have. 


ADJUSTMENTS IN ESTIMATE 


Mr. Focarry. Your original estimate, if I remember correctly, was 
for $13 million? 

Mr. Goopwin. For the supplemental? 

Mr. Fogarty. For the supplemental. 
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-Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. And you people have now cut it down by $3 million, 
to make it $10 million; is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. You did that on your own? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What lead you to do that? 

Mr. Goopwin. Our request was for the larger amount; it was 
reduced at the instance of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Dopson. I think we requested $13 million of the Budget, and 
that included 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought this was one that you had voluntarily 
reduced. 

Mr. Goopwin. No; that was unemployment insurance for veterans. 


ADEQUACY OF REQUEST 


Mr. Focarty. Then if I understand you correctly, the money re- 
quested will be sufficient, if you continue to spend money at the rate 
that it has been spent for the past 4 months; is that correct? 

Mr. Goopwin. If our experience is the same as it was last year, 
we would need some 

Mr. Fogarty. $700,000 more. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is correct. This is not all a one-sided story. 
There has been some improvement in the economic situation. On the 
other hand, there have been some increases jn the average amount of 
benefit payments. 

Mr. Focarty. Yes. 


Mr. Goopwin. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that if we get our re- 
quest it will be touch and go on whether or not it will be enough. 


DATE CURRENTLY AVAILABLE FUNDS WILL BE EXHAUSTED 


Mr. Focarry. I was told that the Bureau of the Budget advised 
the committee as late as 10 days ago, that they were not concerned 
much about this item, that you could wait till the regular supple- 
mental appropriation was passed because you had plenty of money to 
run through March. 

But you do not agree with the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. Dopson. That is right. I think the Bureau of the Budget 
made a different study, or at least a study based on different figures 
than we have now. We now have figures for February, which we had 
figured at $2.8 million, and it is now $3.1 million. I have talked with 
the Bureau of the Budget again today, asking if they would be ready 
to support this estimate. 

Mr. POGARTY. Did they do anything about informing the com- 
mittee! 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, they did; that was a conversation with the 
Bureau of the Budget, with the budget officer and the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. Fogarty. Recently? 

Mr. Dopson. Not today, but I think this happened about Febru- 
ary 23, 
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Mr. Fogarry. I see; that is about the time they told us they wep 
not worried about you running out of funds until April. I am jug 
telling you what they told the committee. 

Mr. Dopson. It was my understanding at the time the amoun 
was requested, that we would have to have additional funds if we 
were to meet these payments. 

Mr. Focartry. And you are going to run out of money in March? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. About March 15. Some of the States will be out of 
money by March 15, and most of the States, if not all of the States, 
by March 31. 

Mr. Focarrty. After all that depends upon the number of Federal 
emplovees who are out of work, does it not? The law is quite definite 
that you have to pay them. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is correct; there is no judgmental factor in 
this at all. 

Mr. Foacarry. It is a question of mathematics. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Denon. This cowers just Federal employees? 

Mr. Fogarty. This covers Federal employees. 

Mr. Denton. And not veterans? 

Mr. Focarty. No; the veterans are taken care of under the vet- 
erans’ unemployment compensation. 

Mr. Denton. What about Korean veterans? 

Mr. Foaartry. Korean veterans are covered under the regula 
veterans compensation. 

Mr. Denton. I remember the Quartermaster laid off quite a few 
of them. I am glad to know that they are eligible. 

Mr. Focarry. Any questions, Mr. Hand? 

Mr. Hann. No questions. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. I am reading from USFE-S-7, under “Narri- 
tive description of program”’ 

Title XV of the Social Security Act as amended, provided for the payment of 
unemployment compensation to ‘unemployed former Federal employees through 
State unemployment insurance agencies effective January 1, 1955, on the same 
basis, and under the same requirements as if the Federal wages had been eared 
in insured employment in that State. In Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands 
which have no unemployment compensation laws benefits are paid in accordanc 
with the provisions of the District. of Columbia unemployment compensatio! 
laws. Title XV further provides that the Federal Government shall reimburse 
the States for beaefits paid. 

This program extends unemployment insurance protection to approximately 
2.4 million Federal employees. This includes a Civil Service Commission estimate 
of 87,000 employees stationed overseas and a Department of Defense estimate of 
90, 000 employees who work for post exchanges and other nonappropriated 
activities. 

The volume of claims in this program depends upon turnover among Federal 
employees, budgetary policies and programs, and on the ability of released 
Federal employees to find jobs in Government and private industry. If the 
average level of Federal employment is being reduced claims will rise. If Federal 
employment is expanding the volume of claims workloads are likely to fall. 

Justification of Estimate. It is estimated that an additional $10 million for 4 
total of $30 million will be required for the payment of unemployment compensa- 
tion benefits to former Federal employees for 1956. The additional amount ! 


to be transferred from unobligated funds of the 1956 unemployment compensatio! 
for veterans appropriation. 
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Now are you taking funds from the veterans appropriation and 
transferring it to this unemployment compensation fund? 

Mr. Goopwin. We are recommending that the Congress do that 
because we have more in that appropriation than is needed in this 


S fiscal year. 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Jensen. Allright. Now practically every agency, bureau, and 
division of Government has come before this committee and asked for 
additional employees for the fiscal year 1956—that is the year in 
which we are now operating; and most of these agencies have also 
asked for more employees for next year, that is for the fiscal year 1957. 
Now here is my question: If some of the 2,400,000 employees that are 
estimated now to be emploved by the Federal Government are taken 
off the Federal payroll, how long is it after they are taken off that pay- 
roll before their unemployment compensation starts, under this law? 

Mr. Goopwin. Under this law it is controlled by the laws of the 
individual States. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand that. 

Mr. Goopwin. In general, it would be necessary for the individual 
to wait 1 week before he would be considered—that is, he has to 
make application for employment, and if employment cannot be 
found then he becomes eligible. 

In addition, and this is an important point, he has to exhaust his 
annual leave; if he has annual leave coming from the Federal Govern- 
ment he is not eligible for unemployment compensation until he has 
exhausted that annual leave. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, he gets paid for that annual leave. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Jensen. At the regular rate of pay. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Why is it not possible, when a Federal emplovee is 
not needed in one agency of the Government, to be transferred to 
another agency of the Federal service? Then it would not be neces- 
sary to add so many new civil-service emplovees to the Federal 
payroll, and it would not be necessary to pay this unemployment 
compensation to the emplovees that are being transferred to fill those 
vacancies. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that is a good question, and I think the 
answer to it is, that they are not always eligible, or are not qualified 
possibly, to fill the particular job. 


RATE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


And I should like to point this out as being important: that the rate 
of unemployment in this program is less than one-third of the rate in 
the regular State unemployment insurance programs. For this pro- 
gram it has been running about 1 percent and in the regular State 
unemployment programs, the number of beneficiaries compared with 
the total number covered by the law, is 3.6 percent. In many cases 
Federal employment is very similar to industrial employment, as was 
mentioned awhile ago by Mr. Denton. 

Mr. Denton. In the case of the Quartermaster. 
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Mr. Goopwin. And in that type of employment, very similar ty 
industrial employment, in the places where the same type of employ. 
ment is involved. Some of it is out and out manufacturing. Tip 
same problems arise so far as hiring and firing and turnover is cop. 
cerned in this Federal employment as you get in industrial employ. 
ment. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course that is private industry. 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And that is their responsibility and their business, 
and this of course, is our business as members of Congress, and you 
gentlemen, as public servants just like we are. Each of us has to 
work for the interest of the taxpayer. 


TRANSFER BETWEEN AGENCIES 


But the facts are, we are being asked to put more Government, 
civilian employees on the payroll. On the other hand, the mor 
Federal employees we put on the tax roll, we know that sooner or 
later more of them are going to be unemployed because we already 
have a lot more overstaffed agencies than those that are properly 
staffed. So sooner or later we are going to have a lot more people 
unemployed, because sooner or later we are going to have to get ser: 
sible about this matter of the size of these Federal agencies. 

Actually the more people that are kept on the Federal payroll, the 
less unemployment compensation you are going to have to pay out. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. That is why I am very anxious that, where there is 
some agency of the Government which has employees that it does not 
need, instead of another agency that needs employees going out and 
hiring new people to take care of their needs, they just transfer these 
people from the other agency. The way the thing is operated today 
we are just working against our own best interest, and there is not 
much we can do about it as long as that system prevails. The more 
people we fire, or retire from the Federal payroll, the more people we 
are going to have to pay for under your program. 

Mr. Goopwin. No, not retired; unemployed Federal employees. 

Mr. JensEN. I know the retired are not under unemployment cot 
pensation. 

Mr. Goopwin. If they are fired; yes; but if they are retired and not 
in the labor market, they are not under this. 

Mr. Jensen. I know, not if they are retired, but if they lose their 
job, other than by retirement, they will then go on the Federal unen- 
ployment insurance rolls. 

Mr. Goopwin. Unless they can be placed in other employment, 
and an effort is made to do that very thing that you suggest, and it! 
successful in a large number of instances. There are limitations to | 
One of them is location, and at some of these places where people art 
unemployed there is no employment opportunity at the kind of work 
for which they are fitted, in the community in which they live. There 
is a limit, under the circumstances, as to what can be done to place 
them. 

Mr. JENSEN. I recognize there is a problem, of course, where 4 
family is established in a home and have children, they cannot always 
move them to another city. We can all understand that it is n0 
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easv to pick up and move to some other place. But I do not think 
that we have been very business-like with regard to effecting transfer 
where it can easily be done. 

Mr. Fogarty. If there are no further questions, we thank you, Mr. 
Goodwin. 

Mr. Goopwin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Turspay, Marca 6, 1956. 
Bureau or Lasor Statistics 


WITNESSES 


EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER 

HENRY J. FITZGERALD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 

PAUL R. KERSCHBAUM, CHIEF, OFFICE OF PROGRAM PLANNING 

NELSON M. BORTZ, ACTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF WAGES AND 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 


LABOR 


Vv. 8. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


SECRETARY 


Mr. Fogarty. We have now before us the supplemental request 
in House Document 330 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics for $200,000 
to cover a special survey over a 15-month period from April 1, 1956, 
to June 30, 1957. Do you have a statement for the committee, Mr. 
Clague? 

Mr. Cuacue. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Focarty. We will place it in the record and will appreciate it 
| if you will summarize it for us. 

Mr. Cracus. I will be glad to do that. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT ON A Retait TRADE WaGE Survey BY Ewan CLaAGuge, 
CoMMISSIONER, BurREAU oF LABOR SrarTIsTICs 


The Department of Labor is requesting authority for the expenditure of $200,000 
over a 15-month period from April 1, 1956, to June 30, 1957. The purpose of this 
request is to enable the Bureau of Labor Statistics to make a special one-time 
survey of wages and hours of work in retail trade in the United States. This is 
not a request for new funds, but for the transfer of funds from the appropriation 
for ‘Unemployment Compensation for Veterans, Bureau of Employment Security” 
fiscal year 1956. 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the Union message, pledged the “full 
resources” of ‘‘the executive branch” in studying the problem of broader cover- 
age of the minimum-wage law. The President also mentioned this same subject 
in the Economic Report. The Subcommittee on Labor of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor has requested information on wages and hours of work 
in retail trade and has taken an active interest in the development of such infor- 
mation for this industry. 

Except for broad averages, no nationwide data are currently available on wages 
and hours of workers in retail trade, either generally or in any of its major branches. 
In 1945 the Bureau of Labor Statistics made a survey of limited-price variety 
Stores. In 1950 the Bureau made a similar survey of department and women’s 
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ready-to-wear stores. There have been no recent studies in either of these branches 
of retail trade, and there have been no studies at all in other branches of the 
industry. 

The Bureau’s proposal calls for a comprehensive survey covering the entire 
field of retail trade with the exception of eating and drinking places. The tota| 
employment in the fields covered by the survey approximates 6,500,000 employees 
throughout the United States. Approximately 15,000 retail stores or reporting 
units will be surveyed by combination of mail questionnaires and field visits. 
Discussions with representatives of the retail-trade industry have shown that 
information on earnings and hours of work can be provided from records ordi- 
narily kept by retail establishments. However, it will be necessary to visit some 
establishments, either to complete the questionnaires which may have been turned 
in or obtain schedules from stores which do not reply to the questionnaire. Our 
experience has been that many firms which do not reply to a mail questionnaire 
will provide information as the result of a personal visit. In addition, we plan to 
discuss directly with the larger employers the most effective and simplest method 
for them to provide the information for a representative sample of their employees, 

The cooperation of the individual establishments will be entirely voluntary, 
since the Bureau of Labor Statistics collects all of its information on this basis, 
Our discussions to date with industry representatives indicate that such co- 
operation can be expected. 

The Bureau plans to collect information that will provide widely usable earnings 
data for retail trade industries as a group as well as for the following six important 
subgroups: Department stores, variety stores, grocery stores, men’s and boys’ 
clothing and furnishings stores, women’s ready-to-wear stores, and drugstores 
Separate tabulations of earnings will be presented for the United States and for 
four broad regions—Northeast, South, Middle West, and Far West. These 
breakdowns of the data will provide a good picture of the major wage differences 
which exist in different parts of the country. 

The data to be collected will provide earnings for all employees of retail estab- 
lishments other than officers, department heads, managers and principal super- 
visory employees. Information will be collected for both men and women and 
separate tabulations will be prepared for each. The stores will be requested to 
report for their employees hourly, weekly, or commission earnings for a specific 
payroll period together with the weekly hours of work. The Bureau will thus be 
able to provide data on weekly earnings as well as straight-time hourly earnings 
More importantly, significant information will be provided on the distribution of 
earnings, for example, the number of employees earning 75 cents to 80 cents 
per hour, 80 cents to 85 cents, 85 to 90 cents per hour, etc. The data on the 
hours of work will enable the Bureau to relate information on earnings to weekl) 
hours of employment—an important factor in retail trade which employs sub- 
stantial numbers of workers on a part-time basis. 

Data will be collected from representative employers including those who 
operate a single store as well as those who operate a number of stores. We plai 
also to divide the multistore establishments into those which only have a few 
stores and those which have a considerable number of stores. 

It is planned also to combine earnings data for all metropolitan areas witli 
each geographic region as contrasted to communities of smaller size within th 
same region. It is possible that wages will differ in accordance with the size 0! 
the local community. 

The survey will be undertaken at the earliest practical moment. The Bureai 
has already held consultations with staff of the Senate Subcommittee on Labor, 
and with industry and labor groups. We are giving consideration to the sample te 
be selected and the items to be included in the questionnaire. It is planned that 
much of the information will be tabulated and preliminary analyses will be avail- 
able for use of the Congress early in 1957. The final report will be available it 
the late spring of 1957. 

Finally, I should like to stress the broad public usefulness of this proposed stud) 
The retail trade industry is a vital, important, and growing sector in our economy. 
Extending into every city and town in the United States, it provides jobs for 
millions of workers, many of whom move in or out of retail trade employmet' 
depending upon the seasonal needs of the industry. Our survey will reflect the 

sarnings characteristic of some 6% million wage earners or about one-seventh o! 
total nonagricultural employment, excluding government. It represents a pioneer- 
ing effort on the part of the Bureau of Labor Statistics to present a detailed factual 
picture of the level and distribution of wages and hours for this industry which 
had total sales of approximately $170 billion in 1955. 
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Mr. Craeur. This is a request, Mr. Chairman, for the transfer of 
3200,000 from an appropriation of the Department to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, in order to make a special, one-time survey of 
wages and hours of work in retail trade in the United States. The 
purpose of this survey is to make facts available to the Congress, to 
the administrat'on, and to the general public; so that the Congress 
ean determine whether or not retail trade, or any part of it, should 
be covered by a minimum wage law and what the effect of a minimum 
wage might be if it is covered. 

The existing data are insufficient for this purpose. Our Bureau 
did make a study of the 5- and 10-cent stores back in 1945, and we 
did a survey of department stores and of women’s ready-to-wear in 
1950; but no other branches of the industry have been surveyed, nor 
have we ever made a survey of this kind on a nationwide basis. 

The survey that we are proposing would cover the entire field of 
retail trade, with the exception of eating and drinking places. The 
total employment in the fields to be covered would approximate 
6,500,000 employees. The survey is to cover the United States as a 
whole, and with detail for four broad areas: Northeast, South, Middle 
West, and Far West. 

We hope to collect information that will provide carnings data for 
retail trade as a whole as well as for six subgroups: department stores, 
variety stores, grocery stores, men’s and boys’ clothing and furnishings 
stores, women’s ready-to-wear stores, and drugstores. And, of course, 
having the 6, we would have 1 class of “all other.” We hope to get 
as much information as we need for each of the six separately. 

We would break these data down so we could compare the wages in 
large metropolitan areas with smal! communities. And we would 
uso have a store classification, by single stores, small groups like 2 
to 5 stores, and finally the larger chains of 6 or more. The result 
would be a distribution of the hourly earnings of workers in retail trade 
by 5-cent-per-hour classes. 

We would also show the hours of work per week, hours actually 
worked, and that would be shown separately for men and women. 

I might say at this point, that 2 years ago we prepared material for 
the Congress in considering minimum wages; we prepared a survey 
on “factory workers’ earnings” (Bulletin 1179), showing hourly earn- 
ings distributed along the same lines that I am talking to you about 
now. Here is a chart which shows the actual distributions at that 
time. This information was used by the Congress in your review of 
the minimum wage last year. 

We propose to conduct the survey by mail of 15,000 stores and 

reporting units, that is, groups of chain stores—from representative 
employers, including those operating a single store as well as those 
who operate a number of stores; and we hope to get the large organ- 
zations to report to us. 
_ The timing of the study would be to get started with the survey, 
if possible in May, early May, and to have the field work completed 
in early fall; and we would have some tabulations and analyses ready 
for the beginning of the Congress early in 1957, and the final report 
by June of that year. 

So far as cooperation is concerned, we have had conferences already 
With industry representatives and we have been able to get good 
prospects of friendly cooperation from the industry. And I may say 
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that last month we met with representatives of industry from all over 
the country, to see how we can make the study in such way as to 
make it feasible for them to cooperate. 

This cooperation is important because the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in collecting information, uses only voluntary methods, so unless we 
get voluntary cooperation, we cannot make a successful study. 

The Senate Committee on Labor has been interested in this problem 
for the past several months, and they have told us what they think 
the study should cover in order to serve the purpose of congressional 
legislation. 

President Eisenhower, in his state of the Union message, stressed 
the importance of minimum wages, and pledged the full resources of 
the executive branch in studying the problem of a broader coverage 
of the minimum-wage law, and of assisting the Congress to find 
ways and means of dealing with this problem. 

Mr. Focarty. Thank you, Mr. Clague. Are there any questions 
by members of the committee? 


BUSINESSES TO BE COVERED BY SURVEY 


Mr. Hanp. Do you propose to include retail businesses which 
obviously engage in interstate and also those in intrastate commerce? 

Mr. Cuiacue. Yes, Mr. Hand; there may be a legal question as to 
whether a firm is engaged in interstate or intrastate commerce, which 
1 understand is a very difficult question to answer; and the industry, 
in consultation with us, has been urging us to be as comprehensive 
as possible, in order to have as complete information as possible. 

Mr. Hanno. Why are you excluding eating and drinking places? 

Mr. Cuiacusz. Those are very difficult groups to cover; and we 
thought that for this appropriation at this time we would not include 
them. Perhaps Mr. Bortz, the Acting Chief of the Division of Wage 
and Industrial Relations, might add something to that. 

Mr. Borrz. Mr. Hand, the eating and drinking places at this time 
are being operated under a variety of minimum wage laws in the 
different States. 

Mr. Cuacur. And there is another complication which enters into 
it; at the eating and drinking places normally you find tipping, which 
is a much more difficult thing to study in connection with a regular 
report of this kind. , 

Mr. Hanp. Are you planning to include in your survey services 
such as barbershops and beauty shops? 

Mr. Ciacur. No, sir; no service institutions. 

Mr. Hann. It is admitted they are not interstate commerce? 

Mr. Ciacusz. Not as such. 

Mr. Hanp. What I have in mind, of course, with reference to these 
various groups is how much of this area you can properly survey if 
you confined it strictly to interstate commerce. 

Mr. Lanuam. Will the States make use of the study in passing the 
minimum wage laws; would the information you gather be available 
to them? 

Mr. Cracue. I would have to say, Mr. Lanham, we are not re 
questing money enough to cover it on an individual State basis; It 
will be by regions; as I indicated, it will be for the Northeast, the 
southern section, the Midwest, and so on; and it will be useful insofar 
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as individual States might decide that their situation was comparable 
to the region in which they are located; but the figures will not give 
enough coverage to meet the individual State’s needs. 

Mr. Hanp. You do not intend to start rere, _ es 
questionnaires out into the field until sometime in May. Why, then, 
is it necessary to have this covered by a supplemental appropriation? 

Mr. Cracug. Mr. Hand, we are at work now on the preparation of 
these questionnaires; and we would like to put these questionnaires 
out in the field in the early part of May, in the earliest part if possible; 
and we would like to start the followup work as soon after that as 
we can. 

Mr. LannamM. May I add that the business people in my area are 


F objecting strenuously now to having to answer so many questionnaires. 


They do not want another one. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Jensen. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are making this survey to determine who should 
come under the Fair Labor Standards Act; is that right? 

Mr. CLiacur. That would be the purpose of it; yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. Now there are many business concerns and groups of 
business organizations such as grocery stores that do not come under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act; is that right? 

Mr. Ciacusz. That is right; in fact a number of those who are to 
be surveyed may not come under the act. 

Mr. JensEN. They do not deal in interstate commerce? None of 
these groups that you are sending all these questionnaires to? 

Mr. CLracur. Well, as I understand the definition of interstate 
commerce, the courts have decided on various occasions that any 
enterprise which deals with goods that may be shipped in across State 
lines, or makes sales that go out across State lines, are in interstate 
commerce. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, I remember when that decision was handed down. 
It was about the poorest decision that was ever handed down by the 
Supreme Court. They even ruled that a building in which the goods 
were sold was interstate because goods came across the State line and 
finally landed in that building, so that building itself should be under 
interstate commerce laws. 

The Supreme Court of the United States decided that. You 
remember. 

As Mr. Lanham said, these little business houses operated by a man 
and his wife and children, doing their level best, working about 18 
hours a day trying to make a living, find it pretty rough. They just 
haven’t got the time to fill out all these questionnaires. They can’t. 
Many of them are not schooled in the art of bookkeeping. And the 
more questionnaires are piled on them, and the more the Government 
gets into their business, the tougher it makes their life in every respect. 

Why do we have to ask those people to fill out a bunch of question- 
naires to determine whether they should come under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act or not? What business is it of ours how much they 
pay their labor, their clerks? The chances are that they pay them 
all they can afford to pay them, and the chances are that the clerk 
is happy to have the job. 

It is just another case of trving to bring evervbodv under the wings 
of Uncle Sam, as I see it. And I do not like it. And the great majority 
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of the American people do not like it. One of these days they ay 
going to declare their independence in no uncertain terms if this 
thing keeps on much longer. They are getting pretty well fed up. 

Now if you would like to make a statement any of you, on that litt) 
speech I just delivered, I will sit and listen very attentively. 

Mr. Ciacue. Well, Mr. Jensen, in the first place, I would like 
to make very clear that one objective of this study was not to pr. 
suppose any action the Congress might take on coverage. There js 
no assurance as a result of this study that Congress will decide tha; 
any part of retail trade deserves to be covered or should be covered, 
The retail industry itself has leaned in the direction of saying to us, 
“Don’t you make a selection of stores in such a way that by your 
study itself you will imply just where Congress may lay down the 
line as to coverage?” 

In the second place, Mr. Jensen, I might say you could take a cutof 
point of eight or more employees. And that would undoubtedly make 
our research job a lot easier, because it means that some of the small 
ones that it is planned to bring in would not be coming into our report. 
The larger companies feel that they would like to know what the 
differential is between wage payments made by those smaller people 
you are talking about and what they pay in their larger enterprises, 
which may be truly interstate by any definition. 


REQUIREMENT FOR SURVEY 


Mr. Jensen. Has the Congress of the United States by law directed 
you to make this survey? 

Mr. Ciacue. No, no. 

Mr. Jensen. Then why are you doing it? 

Mr. Criacues. As I indicated, there is a request from one branch o! 
the Congress at least, the Senate Committee on Labor. The others 
the decision of the President himself to recommend that some facts 
become available, so that the Congress can make this decision. 

Mr. Jensen. I would recommend that you wait until the Congres 
passes a law providing that you do this. That would be my recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Thak you very much, Mr. Clague. 

Mr. Ciaaur. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 


Turespay, Marcu 6, 1956. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


WITNESSES 


BOYD LEEDOM, CHAIRMAN 

THEOPHIL C. KAMMHOLZ, GENERAL COUNSEL 

ARTHUR H. LANG, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 
CLARENCE 8S. WRIGHT, BUDGET OFTICER 


Mr. Fernanpuz. The committee will come to order. 


Mr. Leedom, you are submitting this afternoon a request for a sup- 


plemental appropriation, which is contained in House Document No. 
330. Do you have a statement you wish to make to the committee: 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Leepom. Mr. Chairman, | am Boyd Leedom, Chairman of 
the National Labor Relations Board. 1 would like, if I may, to just 
make 1 or 2 remarks to point up the urgeney and the need for this 
supplemental budget. 

In the first place, I think the record shows pretty clearly that we 
cear our requests very closely to our workload, as closely as we can 
to the cases which we have to handle. 

Just to point that up for you, I would like to state for the record 
that the 1955 budget was $8,400,000. Based on the estimate of the 
workload at that time (when it had begun to appear as if the work- 
load for 1956 would go down), we requested an estimate of a lesser 
sum. We are operating on a budget appropriation of $8 million. 

Now the basis of the estimate, it should be made clear, shows that 
it is an established fact that we underestimated our workload. Soon 
after we came over and indicated to this committee that the workload 
would go down, the actual facts show that it began to go up instead, 
with the result that between July 1, 1954, and July 1, 1955, the field 
unfair labor practice pending cases increased about one-fourth. 

Mr. Hann. How much? 

Mr. Leepom. Twenty-four percent, and those are the hard cases 
(unfair labor practice cases); the most difficult ones; the ones that 
take more time to handle. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And they are up how much? 

Mr. Lervom. About 24 percent. And perhaps an even more 
significant figure is that the age of the case; that is, the age of pending 
cases in the field, in that same period, between July 1, 1954, and July 1, 
1955, was extended by 44 percent. The time for handling those cases 
took 44 percent longer at the field level; and from July 1, 1955, to 
Mareb 1, 1956, it has gone up another 10 percent. 

In addition in 1954 the time consumed for processing the unfair 
labor practice cases in the field was about 54 days; in 1955, the time 
was up to 61 days; up to March 1, 1956, that is from July 1, 1955, to 
March 1, 1956, such processing is now running about 71 boat 

That is just ‘the kind of operation we have to face with the staff we 
have. It has just become impossible to keep up with the increase 
in caseload and to hold down this kind of necessary time consideration. 

We have tried, in order to live within the budget as granted, to 
reduce the number of employees by not filling vacancies, and have 
reduced the number of employees from 1,150 at the beginning of the 
fiscal year to 1,111 now. 

That is the situation with our present staff. It is going to become 
more critical with the increasing number of unfair labor practice and 
representation cases, unless we have a better chance to keep up with 
them as they come in. At present that means we are facing an almost 
impossible situation. 

Mr. Kammholz, our General Counsel is here, and I would like to 
have him give you more details. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Before he goes into that: This reduction in 
personnel is because you did not have enough funds to pay for the 
— that you had? 

Leepom. Mr. Wright, our budget officer, can give you the 
detail on that. . 
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Mr. Wricut. It was because the staff that we had on July | ¢ 
this fiscal year was at a higher rate of pay than the $8 million budge, 
would provide for; because there was not enough money appropriate) 
to carry that staff throughout the year. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Very well. It was not just because of the par 
increases provided? ; 

Mr. Wricur. Even over and above the pay-raise problem they 
was still this further problem. 

Mr. Legpom. Now Mr. Kammbholz will discuss the matter in mor 
detail. 

Mr. Hann. What has increased the time in processing these cases? 

Mr. LeEpom. It is because more cases came in requiring more time 
and attention of a reducing number of people, and they cannot give 
the necessary attention within the average length of time to a case, 

Mr. Kammuouz. Mr. Chairman, for the record my name is Theo. 
phil C. Kammholz; I am General Counsel of the agency. 

I shall try, Mr. Chairman, to cover a somewhat different aspect of 
the problem that confronts us. 

Judge Leedom has commented on the staff level being low with 
reference to the case intake, or caseload. I should like to place the 
thrust of my comments on the present staff, with relation to the funds 
available. 

The $526,500 in the supplemental is to cover the Pay Act legislation, 
but this sum will be insufficient, as the Chairman suggested, to take 
care of the present staff to the end of the fiscal year 1956. 

I think I should say at this point, that when the $8 million budget 
first confronted the agency, early in the fiscal year, it seemed to us that 
possible action ranged, on the one hand, from an immediate reduction 
in force, so as to bring us within the confines of the amount of money 
that was allocated, to going along with the staff we had on hand, 
and with the thought in mind, if necessary, to come back to the 
Congress and present our problem. 

I think I should say in passing, that we have no control over the 
caseload that comes to us or of the workload that we have to handle. 
We are not a self-energizing agency. Unfair labor practices come to 
us, as you have been told, from labor organizations, from employers, 
or from individuals; and representation cases come to us in the same 
manner by petitions filed from the outside. 

So in looking at the personnel problem, with the Bureau of the 
Budget, we arrived at what we think can be described as something 
of a compromise. We did not reduce the personnel by separating 
people, but we did not fill many of the vacancies that occurred. As 
result the 1,150 total number of persons on the payroll, at the begit- 
ning of the fiscal year has been reduced as of March 1, 1956, to 1,11], 

The amount that we have in the supplemental, the $425,000 work 
supplement, in addition to the amount for the pay legislation increase, 
will permit us to retain the people we have, through this fiscal year, 
and = augment this staff with a limited number of additional pe- 
sonnel. 

In working on that basis, as Judge Leedom indicated, we will be 
able to pick up some of this lag that has already developed in the 
unfair labor practice cases. 
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INCREASE IN CHARGES FILED BY INDIVIDUALS 


One other observation, and I think this has a bearing not only on 
the rather sharp rise in timelag, but also on the difficulty or amount 
of work required on each case. ‘The composition of cases coming to 
the agency over the years has been varied; in the fiscal year 1955, 43 
percent of the unfair labor practice charges filed with the agency, 
were filed by individual employees, as contrasted with charges filed 
by labor organizations, or by employers. 

“Several years ago that figure was 35 percent. Unfair labor prac- 
tice charges filed by individuals require more processing, more study 
and consideration; as a rule an individual does not have the expertise, 
the background, or the experience that the labor union or an employer 
has in submitting a case. 

Therefore, we have that area of added responsibility. Also, there 
has been a gradual but nonetheless a definite increasing percentage 
of unfair labor practice, as contrasted with election, cases. Unfair 
labor cases require 3 or 4 times as much work as representation or 
election cases. 

Mr. FernaNpEz. What is the reason for the increase in filing by 
individuals? 

Mr. Kammunouz. My feeling is that this increase probably results 
from a more thorough understanding of the rights that the individuals 
have under the law, really a development of an understanding and 
knowledge and sophistication by the individual employee. I think 
that is true not only in this field, but in so many other aspects of 
employee-employer relationships. 

Mr. FerNANDEZ. What are some of these individual cases? 

Mr. Kammuouz. The bulk of them take the form of a charge that 
there has been discrimination against the employee, either in an area 
such as seniority, or as to discharge. The case may be against the 
employer, or against the union, or against both. 

With the merger of the American Federation of Labor and the CIO, 
consummated last December, as we suggested when we last appeared 
before the committee, we anticipated that ultimately there would 
result a very substantial increase in our workload. 


RECENT CASE INTAKE EXPERIENCE 


Our experiences in January and February have substantiated the 
prediction that we voiced in our presentation here of the 1957 budget. 
During January and February, 1956, the total intake of cases was 
2,278. That is contrasted with 2,120 in the corresponding period in 
1955. I think it is important to bear in mind that this is the first 
2-month period after the consummation of the merger, and before the 
full impact of additional organization activity has begun to be felt. 

Mr. FerNaANpEz. What is this difference in percentage? 

Mr. Kammuouz. Roughly 7 percent, as contrasted with a year 
ago in the same 2-month period. 

I think we have yet to feel the full impact, the full effect of what will 
be forthcoming as a result of the merger. 

I am sure, gentlemen, you thoroughly appreciate the problem we 
have in terms of our approaching the end of the current fiscal year. 
Our request, in terms of personnel, means some 200 employees, whom 
we will be unable to compensate, and whom I assume we would be 
obligated to separate. 
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To fulfill our responsibility, therefore, we earnestly solicit your cop. 
sideration of the matters here pending. 


COST OF MAINTAINING CURRENT STAFF 


Mr. Fernanpez. How much appropriation would be necessary to 
keep the present complement of employees? 

Mr. Kammuouz. About $250,000, plus the Pay Act amount of 
$526,000. 

Mr. Fernanpez. What have been your obligations up to date? 

Mr. Kammuo.z. I will ask Mr. Wright to give you that figure. 

Mr. Wricur. Our expenditures through February were approxi- 
mately $5,760,000. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. Through February? 

Mr. Wricur. Through February; ves. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Do you have that broken down by categories’ 

Mr. Wriaur. I do not have it through February on that basis. | 
do have it through December, by objects, but not through February, 

Mr. Fernanpez. | think it would be well for you to give us a copy 
of your breakdown through December. 

Mr. Wriacut. Yes, we have that. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Recent eperemnas-¢ of agency attigations and eopeneiteres 


July to Dee. 31, 1955 
Green sheet | 
for regular 
1956 Actual obli- 
fiseal year gation and Balance 
expenditure 


Object classification 


01 Personal services !_- ; s . i. $ , 200 $3, 753, 151 $3, 624, (49 
02 Travel__-_- : pt led : 7, 750 204, 941 192, si 
03 Transportation ee ol ae , 750 &, 326 9, 424 
04 Communication services 250 118, 845 11,4 
05 Rents and utility services a Evert bee "900 14, 533 16, 367 
06 Printing and reproduction -- aiean 7 i 93, 500 65, 196 28, 34 
07 Other contractual services _ . - ; Saote 59, 900 116, 341 143, 559 
08 Supplies and materials ein itindidan nae ; 83, 850 37, 582 46, 208 
09 Equip nent : 27, 900 12, 526 5, 374 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities_- ‘Sanath 765 
15 Taxes and assessments , 500 2, 445 

Total miscellaneous expenses - -- ‘ . , 149, 300 581, 500 


Total appropriation iSbibien ‘ s, 526, f , 334, 651 


‘ Includes allowance for pay supplemental. 


Mr. Lerpom. May I just point up one fact in that connection, Mr 
Chairman, which is further illustration of the fact that we have tried 
to stay within our budget. Despite the great pressure for increase I! 
travel allowances, we have not increased it. 

Mr. Kammuouz. And we have made very few promotional increases 
in our staff in the past. year. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Thank you very much. Does that conclue 
your statement? 

Mr. Kammuouz. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Are there any questions? 


CURRENT AND BUDGETED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Jensen. Yes. How many people do you have employed ®% 
of this time? 
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Mr. KamMuouz. 1,111 as of March 1. 

Mr. Jensen. And you are asking for how many more for the balance 
of the year? 

Mr. Kammuouz. The request, sir, is for a total of $425,000 under 
the work supplemental. 

Mr. Jensen. I want to know how many people you are planning 
on putting on? 

Mr. Kammuouz. I think the recruitment program, assuming we 
can get it underway right away, would mean about 100 additional 
employees, broken down about as follows: 67 professionals in the 
field, 26 clerks in the field, 2 legal assistants, 6 Division of Administra- 
tion employees, and 1 security examiner. 

Mr. Jensen. Where are you going to get these 67 professional 
people if you are allowed this money? 

Mr. Kammuouz. Our recruitment is primarily from the category 
of young law-school graduates. I mean by that, people who have 
been out of law school some 1 to 5 years. 

Mr. Jensen. You call them professional? 

Mr. Kammuouz. Yes; that is the agency designation. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you think of someone coming out of a college as 
being professional; can they do this kind of work? 

Mr. Kammuouz. They certainly are not trained and qualified at 
the outset. 

Mr. Jensen. You mean they become professional. 

Mr. Kammuouz. They become professional ; yes. 

Mr. Leepom. It is a term, Congressman Jensen, used by the 
agency to distinguish, for example, lawyers from other employees, 
you might say; is that right, Mr. Kammbholz? 


Mr. Kammuouz. That is right. 


CAUSE OF INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Jensen. What is the cause of this increased workload? 

Mr. Kammuouz. Fundamentally it flows from the increased activ- 
ities on the part of organized labor, indirectly in part, a result of the 
merger of the American Federation of Labor and the CIO in Decem- 
ber. As an illustration, we have found over the years that organiza- 
tional activity leads to increases in the number of unfair labor practice 
charges filed with the agency. 

Mr. Jensen. I think the more that employers and employees sit 
down across the table and work out their problems the better off they 
will be, instead of coming to Uncle Sam or some agency of Uncle Sam 
and saying “Johnnie kicked me, and I am going to sue him for it. 
What are you going to do about that?” 

So Uncle Sam will say: “I think the employer has been wrong in 
kicking you around,” and Uncle Sam will say that he should not do it. 

| am afraid that the more Uncle Sam puts more Federal employees 
on the payroll, the more people of that kind will be coming to their 
dear old Uncle Sam asking that he keep Johnnie from kicking them 
around anymore. 

| think probably if we cut your personnel, these professionals that 
you are talking about, down to about 10—take your whole Depart- 
ment and give you about one-tenth—it would eliminate a lot of the 
labor troubles that we have today. 
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If we are going to continue to put on personnel to listen to all of the 
little squabbles between employer and employee then you are going 
to have more people saying they are being kicked around and asking 
Uncle Sam to do something about it. ; 

Now you are not the only one. All of the other departments. 
agencies, bureaus, and commissions that come before the committees 
are asking for more people; so you are no exception. I am about ready 
to throw up my hands. I know one thing for sure, that if I am jp 
Congress next year and the budget comes up asking for more em- 
ployees, to any degree, I am going to think of putting a rider on the 
appropriations bills again, as I did a few years ago which provided 
that an agency of the Government could only fill 1 vacancy out of 
4 until its personnel had been properly reduced. 

I do not like to have to do that again, but this thing is going crazy— 
the Federal employment is going up and up and up. I know we passed 
a bill authorizing so and so, and every time we pass a bill it means we 
get a request for a lot more Federal employees. There has not been a 
single agency, that I can recall, that has not come up requesting more 
personnel during the last few years. 

I do not enjoy giving this kind of a lecture to every agency, to every 
board, to every commission that comes before this committee and the 
other committees on which I serve—some four of them, but I am 
getting fed up with it. 

Now how many employees did your agency get in the regular appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. Kammuouz. You did not give us any additional. I was just 
about to comment on the history of our employment. 

Mr. Jensen. We did not give you any? 

Mr. Kammuouz. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. You have been getting along pretty well, have you 
not? 

EMPLOYMENT IN PAST YEARS 


Mr. Kammuouz. We are going to be penalized in our operations; 
we have stayed as close to the margin as we possibly could. 

In 1949, Congressman Jensen, this agency had an average employ- 
ment of 1,537. 

In 1950 the number was 1,465; in 1951, 1,384; in 1952, 1,254; in 
1953, 1,293; in 1954, 1,269, and in 1955, 1,174. 

In 1956, the estimate including appropriated personnel is 1,138 
And for 1956, the appropriation was for 1,101. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Jensen, we had testimony just before you 
came in that they are operating on a lesser number of employees than 
has been the case heretofore. Go ahead. 


PENDING CASELOAD 


Mr. Jensen. You got along pretty well, did you not? How many 
cases do you have right now that have not been adjudicated? 

Mr. Kammuouz. We have quite a few, Congressman Jensen. 

We have no control over the number of cases that come to Us; 
they are filed with us; we are not a self-energizing agency. We 
are not like the Bureau of Internal Revenue, for example. It ca! 
handle its caseload by assigning fewer inspectors to casework in the 
field. We cannot; cases are filed with us by employers, by individuals, 
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or by labor organizations. I suppose you would be interested to 
know that in 1955, as I recall the figure, 67 percent of the unfair- 
labor-practice charges were against employers and the balance against 
ynions. The purpose of the law is to afford protection to individuals 
as well as labor organizations and employers. 

Mr. Jensen. I know. 

Mr. Kammuouz. We have the responsibility as officials of the Board 
to administer this statute, and we are trying to do the best job we 
can. Lf there is something in the law that is not appropriate, that is 
for the Congress to determine, to do something about, rather than to 
permit inefficient adjudication or operstion. 

Mr. Jensen. How many employees did you say you were asking 


ior? 


Mr. Kammuouz. The supplement covers 100. 

Mr. JENSEN. 100 extras? 

Mr. KamMuo.z. Yes. 

Mr. JENSEN. For the balance of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Kammuouz. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. What are you going to do with them on July 1; are 
you going to fire them? 

Mr. Kammuouz. That certainly was not contemplated. 

Mr. Jensen. Did you ask for enough money in the regular budget 
to cover them? 

Mr. Lerpom. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Jensen. You did? 

Mr. Lespom. We asked for $10,215,000 for fiscal 1957. 

Mr. Jensen. The bill before us does not include it? 

Mr. Lezpom. No. In our regular bill for fiscal 1957 we asked for 
$10,215,000; roughly that 100, as anticipated, would be in there. 
We hope to have a well-balanced organization, if we get the money 
to hire the 100 extra now. But there is a serious question of whether 
r not the budget, as it was allowed by this committee, would take 
are of that. Iam not sure about that. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, you would keep them, once you hire them. 

Mr. Leepom. We could not if we did not have the money. 

Mr. Jensen. It’s mighty seldom I have seen a staff reduced after 
i buildup such as this. 

Mr. Lerpom. I submit, Mr. Jensen, our record does show a decrease 
in employment. 

Mr. Jensen. But as a general rule there is no decrease. Now a 
art of that reduction occurred when the Jensen rider was in effect. 
{ those years there was a reduction in the number of people that 
vere employed by your department; two were years when the Jensen 
‘ider was in effect. 

| have no particular pride in the Jensen rider, but employment was 
ving increased by leaps and bounds, and at that time I knew that 
omething had to be done about it, and that it had to be stopped. 
I was assured that it would not happen again. I was assured by 
igh officials who said if I did not insist in putting the Jensen rider on 
gain, it would not happen. Now that was all right for some 2 years, 
ut now, lo and behold we find the floodgates are open again. 

Mr. Leepom. I heard Mr. Young, Chairman of the Civil Service 
ommission, say about 2 days ago that the overall Government 
mployment is down some 250,000 to 300,000 over a year ago. 
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Mr. Jensen. Not after we put these supplements in. Just one 
agency is asking for 395 additional employees—the Bureau of Land 
Management, in the Department of Agriculture, is asking for 395 
employees for the balance of the year, in addition to what they already 
have, and in their regular appropriation they were given 500 extra. 
So if we allow all of these supplemental requests we are going to add 
thousands of new employees for the fiscal year 1956. 

I have talked with a lot of employees in the departments and there 
is hardly one that has not told me that he could do half again as much 
work. I talked with a fellow the other day—in fact 3 people from | 
of the departments here, and 2 of them said that they had worked 
from 3:30 to 4:30. Now that is not just in one department; | am 
afraid that is general. We hear similar statements of those working 
in other departments. Most of them will work if work is given them 
to do. 

I am not enjoying this at all, but somebody has to put on the 
brakes, if possible. I recognize that your agency has reduced the 
number of employees perhaps more than some of the other depart- 
ments. And I do not like to see the number of employees start 
going up again. I wonder if you could not do the job as well with the 
people that you have. Because, as I say, the more of Uncle Sam’s 
employees you get on the job, the more Johnnies and Billies you will 
have crowding your doorsteps raising this cry that they are being 
kicked around. 

That is just the way I feel about it, gentlemen, and I hope you 
will not love me less because I express myself on it. I think there 
are other members of this committee and of the Congress who have 
gone about as far as I have and agree with what I say. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In the hearings on the regular appropriation, 
which occurred about 30 or 40 days ago, we went into this matter 
rather fully, and I think we should make the hearings had at that time 
a part of this record by reference, we will not put them in, but we 
will consider them. 

Is there anything else you want to add with respect to what is in 
those hearings; any situation that has changed since that time? As 
you will recall, we went into this matter pretty thoroughly, and of 
course that testimony is pertinent to this ae. 


LATEST CASE INTAKE STATISTICS 


Mr. Lerpom. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. I think we have 
hit the high spots, and actually we have the record up through 
February. 

Mr. Kammuouz. Through January and February. 

Mr. Lerpom. Yes; January and February. 

Mr. Kammuouz. Perhaps this might be added, Mr. Chairman— 
we now have the actual intake figures for January and February 
1956. We did not have those at the time of the previous hearings, 
and if you would like to have them, we would be glad to submit this 
for the record. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You have that information in tabular form’ 

Mr. Kammuo.z. Yes. 

Mr. Fernanvez. We will put that table in the record. And we 
thank you very much, gentlemen. 

Mr. Kammuouz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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56 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Fernanpez. At the time we held hearings on the 1957 budget 
of the Railroad Retirement Board, we discussed their proposed supple. 
mental for 1956 rather extensively with the thought that we woul 
then only need to have a special hearing on such changes as the 
Bureau of the Budget might make in their proposal. I note that the 
formal request that we have now received from the President is fo; 
exactly the same amount except for rounding off the amount of 
$424, and that the reasons for the request are also unchanged. 

I have asked our clerk to request up-to-date information from the 
Board concerning their obligations and any additional pertinent in- 
formation they might wish to submit. We have that information 
and if it is satisfactory with the other members, we will reprint the 
hearings previously held on this subject and insert this additional 
information in the record at this point. 

(The hearings of January 26, 1956, referred to above are reprinted 
as follows:) 

1956 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. FERNANDEZ. On page 25, you have a table which shows that although th 
appropriation for this year is $6,493,000 the total requirement for this year in 
1956 is $6,988,424. The first figure I gave you includes an anticipated supple- 
mental request to cover the pay increase. 

How much is that? 

Mr. Pusack. $393,000. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. The second amount I gave you includes also another supple- 
mental appropriation request. How much is that? 

Mr. Pusack. $495,424, sir. 


1956 SupPLEMENTAL REQUEST 


Mr. Fernanvez. And justification for those increases is being submitted with 
your supplemental request? 

Mr. Pusack. That is correct. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. But you do have on this same justification here an explana- 
tion of the request made in the supplemental, and since they are probably indica- 
tive also of what is necessary after this year, will you take each one of those items 
one by one, beginning at page 4, and tell us why they are necessary? 

I think it would be well to insert this material in the record first and then you 
may proceed with your statement. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

The supplemental appropriation of $888,424 to be requested for fiscal year 
1956 is to cover unanticipated increases in workloads and costs as follows: 

Amount 
1. Public Law 383, approved Aug. 12, 1955, made a number of changes 
in the Railroad Retirement Act. One of the more important 
changes raised the maximum annuity payable to the wife of a 
retired railroad employee from $40 to $54.30. A second removed 
the restriction against a widow, widower, child, or parent receiving 
a full railroad survivor annuity when also qualified for a social- 
security benefit at the same time. These changes required the 
adjustment of approximately 90,000 cases to reflect new monthly 
benefit rates $155, 436 
. The 1956 regular appropriation provided for the disposition of 
135,400 claims, whereas the latest estimate of dispositions for ? 
Manet 5 BS se ee 132, 230 
Provision must be made in 1956 to cover the unabsorbed portion of 
costs of making 53,200 wage certifications to Social Security 
Administration under the disability freeze provisions of the 1954 
amendments to the Social Security Act. No allowance for this 
workload was made in the 1956 regular appropriation 
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_ An expansion of policing programs was made necessary by the 1954 

amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, which ineluded a 

change in the manner of applying work deductions to insurance 

annuities and to those retirement and spouse annuities increased 

under the overall SSA minimum provisions. The effect of these 

changes was not reflected fully in the regular 1956 appropriation 

request, in that no provision was made for the expansion in both 

the character and scope of policing activities made necessary by 

these amendments. Previously, the only cases policed were 

disability annuitants under age 65 and widows receiving current 

insurance annuities, representing a total annual load of approxi- 

mately 55,000 cases. Now, annual policing questionnaires must 

be sent to all insurance annuitants, all retirement annuitants and 

spouse annuitants who have had their annuities increased under the 

overall SSA minimum provision, through the year in which the 

annuitant attains age 72, and disability annuitants under age 65, 

representing a total annual load in 1956 of approximately 200,000 

ORO ote ot rt. « catchin ici ae ere es tates $143, 652 

new training program is to be inaugurated to provide for the 

exchange of departmental and field employees to train more 

effectively selected key employees in connection with the adminis- 

tration of the Railroad Retirement Act. The additional com- 

plexities introduced into the retirement program as a result of the 

series of amendments to the act make necessary an accelerated 

and improved training program. -_- a 20, 000 


Subtotal _ __- , "= 495, 424 


_ Cost of increases in rates of pay Saitais ‘ ai 4 393, 000 


Total supplemental appropriation requirements F 888, 424 


CHANGES IN MONTHLY BENEFIT RATES 


Mr. Pusack. The first item which we will request in the supplemental budget 
that is already in the hands of the Bureau of the Budget, is an item of $155,436 
for processing what we term as the nonrecurring workload due to various amend- 
ments of the Railroad Retirement Act, which occurred in 1954 and 1955. 

One of the more important changes raised the maximum annuity payable to 
the wife of a retired railroad employee from $40 to $54.30. 

Another one removed the restriction against a widow, widower, child, or parent, 
receiving a full railroad survivor annuity when they were also qualified for a social- 
security benefit at the same time. 

Now that work required the making of adjustments in a volume of approxi- 
mately 90,000. Some of them we were quite able to do mechanically, others 
required a manual adjustment process. 

Now, I ean go into greater detail on that, if you wish, sir. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. That will not be recurring in 1957, I take it? 

Mr. Pusacx. That will not be recurring in 1957. 

Mr. FeRNANDEz. The next item is $132,230. 


INCREASE IN NUMBER OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Pusack. The item $132,230 covers an increase in what we call the regular 
workload, reflected by an increase in our estimated disposition of claims from 
135,400 to 145,390. The reason for those increases is partly due to the reduc- 
tion of the age from 65 to 60 for a widow to receive an annuity. That causes 
the current load to increase slightly over what it had been in the past, and the 
rest is just due to a natural increase in what we call the level of claims. Appar- 
ently, claims are coming in faster and in greater volume each year than they have 
been in the past. That trend manifested itself in the latter part of 1954 and 
continued through 1955 and we raised our estimate for 1956 to the figure that 
I just indicated here. 

Now, just before coming in here I took a look at our claims dispositions for the 
fiscal year 1956, and there is no doubt that this volume will be reached during 
the year 1956. We have processed more claims to the end of December 1955, 
than we had for the similar 6 months in 1954. 

Mr. FerNanpEz. And what do you estimate it will be in 1957? 

Mr. Pusack. In 1957 the claim volume goes up to, I believe, 151,450. 
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Mr. FerNanpvez. How much additional increase are you asking on that item 
for 1957? i? 

Mr. Pusack. In 1957 we are asking for an increase of $262,376 over 1936 
revised. 

Mr. FERNANDEz. Where is that shown in the justifications? 

Mr. Pusack. That is brought out on page 13 of the justifications, under th: 
item ‘Processing and certification for payment of initial claims.”’ 

Mr. FERNANDEz. Now, you may address yourself to the next item. 


DISABILITY FREEZE 


Mr. Pusack. The amendment to the Social Security Act, I believe it was the 
1954 amendment of the Social Security Act, established the disability freeze 
which allowed a disabled person to drop out of his years of service any period iy 
which he was totally and permanently disabled; in order to make those adjudica- 
tions, it is necessary for the Social Security Board to come to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board and get a certification of compensation under the Railroad Retirement 
Act, to put with their detail of wage credits, in order to determine that the periods 
of disability claimed were actually nonworking periods. We had no idea that 
we were going to be faced with that expense, and when the problem first came up 
in the latter part of the year, fiscal year 1955, we approached the Social Securit; 
Board with the idea that we should be reimbursed for the cost of doing that work. 
but they claimed that it was a routine certification, similar to what we had beer 
making for them right along, and indicated that we would have to make thos 
certifications at our own expense. This request is to cover making 53,200 wage 
certifications to the Social Security Board in the year 1956. 

Mr. FERNANDEz. Will that recur? 

Mr. Pusack. That will be recurring. Yes. There is an item in the 1957 
budget for similar certifications. . 

Mr. FERNANDEz. How much is that? 

Mr. Pusack. Now, in 1957 we estimate that we will have to make 58,600 
certifications, compared with the 53,200 that we are going to make in the year 
1956, and there is a total expense of $60,779 for that work, in 1957, which is $4,301 
more than we are asking for in 1956, as revised. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Will you explain briefly the next item, the $143,652 increase? 


POLICING PROGRAM 


Mr. Pusack. The increase of $143,652 is requested in order to implement an 
expanded policing program in the Railroad Retirement Board, which is caused 
by the 1954 amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act made by Public Law 
761, which also amended the Social Security Act and changed the work clauses of 
both acts. 

Heretofore, our only policing was policing of a disability annuitant under age 
65 and widows receiving current insurance annuities, which represented a total 
caseload of about 55,000 beneficiaries that we had to follow up on, to be sure that 
they were not earning more than a specified amount. 

Now the change by the amendment of the Railroad Retirement Act that | 
referred to established a new work clause providing that we would have to make 
a deduction of benefits in all cases where the beneficiary received an amount over 
$1,200 per vear. 

Mr. Denton. Did you do that on a quarterly or yearly basis? 

Mr. Pusack. Yearly basis. 

Mr. McKenna. Calendar year. 

Mr. Denton. Why I am asking that is, there was a man who was in my office, 
I don’t know how many times, and he got a job as a night watchman, a watchmal 
in a park, and he made enough money in one quarter to disqualify him, but he 
didn’t begin to make $1,200 a year. Well, they deducted, or stopped his benefits 
for one quarter and he came to my office nearly every day. I wrcte to the Board 
about it and it said because he made over 300 in one quarter he was disqualified 
even though he did not make $1,200 or more in 1 year. 

Mr. McKenna. We adopted the practice in the Board of cautioning these 
people that if they anticipate, based on their earnings in any month, that before 
the end of the year they will have earned $1,200, they can have the option of us 
stopping their annuity at that point and recomputing it at the end of the year for 
a refund. 

Mr. Denton. That was a great hardship on this man, because he just got the 
job as a watchman for the summer months, and made a little extra money and the 
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Board stopped his benefits for 3 months and left him without any money for this 
whole period. 

Mr. McKenna. That would not be the policy. 

Mr. Pusack. That was probably due to a misunderstanding, because we tell 
them, “If you expect to make over $1,200 a year,”’ to do that. 

\Ir. Denton. I wrote no less than five letters to your office on that, and they 
said specifically, if he made more than $300 one quarter, he wasn’t entitled to 
nayment. 

Mr. McKenna. The only thing I can associate with that in my mind, it might 
have been under our original law, before we adopted the same provision as the 
Social Security Act. Under the old law he was precluded from earning more than 
$75 in each of 6 consecutive months. 

[ will be glad to check into the case. 

Mr. Denton. I thought the requirement was based on a whole year, but the 
Board was very adamant that it was based ona quarter. It was an awful hardship. 
[ don’t have any doubt this was the Board position, because it wrote me, stating 
this was its position. 

Mr. Hann. There was an amendment to take care of that. 

Mr. McKenna. As I say, I can’t associate such a set of circumstances, but if 
vou will give me the reference, I will be glad to look over it personally. 

' Mr. Denton. The man’s name is Grant. I have the file number; it is in my 
office. 

Mr. McKenna. I will leave word with our Washington representative to call 
vou. 

Mr. Denton. He came to my office the Ist of December and he said he hoped 
is benefit would start before Christmas, but he wasn’t eligible until the Ist 
of January, under the Board’s ruling. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. Is that item recurring? 

Mr. Pusack. That is a recurring item. 

\lr. FERNANDEZ. How much is requested for 1957? 

Mr. Pusack. In 1957 the total amount requested for the investigation of 
eligibility of beneficiaries is $412,411 as compared with revised estimate for 
1956 of $366,481. We had in the 1956 original appropriation $221,214 for doing 
this work under our old program. 

The additional money we are asking for or requesting, in 1956, is simply to 
cover the expanded portion, considering that under the expansion, our cases go 
to 200,000 instead of 55,000 under the old program. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. FerNANDEz. The next item of $20,000 is for a training program, and you 
ave already explained that program, with respect to the amount requested for 
1957. 

Mr. Pusack. If I may, I might explain that this item is only $20,000 in 1956 
supplemental for the reason that we requested the Bureau of the Budget to give 
isa greater amount of money. They felt they couldn’t give us, under the terms 
of the Anti-Deficiency Act, that amount, but would permit us to request an 
amount which we felt we could spend after it became available, as a supplemental 
ippropriation. 

We figured the supplemental appropriation would be approved somewhere 
about the Ist of May, and this would cover 2 months of that program, which is 
‘ontinued on into the year 1957. 

Mr. FerNanbeEz, And those items total $495,424. 

rhe next item is the cost of pay increase, $393,000, making this total for the 
2 supplemental requests, $888,424. 


(The additional information requested from the Board, referred to 
above, is as follows:) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD, 
Chicago, Iil., March 2, 1956. 
Mr. Ropert Moyer, 
Clerk, Subcommittee on Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare Appropriations, Committee on Appropriations. 
House of Representatives, Capitol Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Moyer: In accordance with your request, we list below data on 
n onthly obligations for ‘Salaries and expenses, Railroad Retirement Board (trust 


fine 





Month: Total obligation 
July 1955 $534, 668 
August 1955 568, 599 
September 1955 569, 269 
October 1955______ 558, 893 
November 1955 566, 385 
December 1955 533, 333 
January 1956- _ 549, 114 


Total through Jan. 31, 1956 3, 880, 26] 
The status of the appropriation as of Jan. 


Appropriation presently available__- 6, 100, 000 
Total obligations through Jan. 31, 1956 3, 880, 261 

Balance _ - 2, 219, 739 
Supplemental appropriation requested ___. 888, 000 


Total requirements for last 5 months_._.__.._.-__.-------. 3, 107, 739 


In evaluating our estimated requirements, it should be noted that costs in the 
last 5 months of the fiseal year will be at much higher levels because of seasonal 
increases in regular workloads and because special programs either are just being 
started or will start late in the year. 

An extreme season fluctuation is experienced in the activity of maintenance 
of accounts of employee earnings. Many railroads submit compensation and 
service data for their employees on an annual basis, and others on a quarter 
basis. The volume of compensation items to be processed after the close of the 
calendar year is very great because of the receipt of both annual reports ar.d reports 
for the fourth quarter. Year-end operations to produce both annual and cumv- 
lative records for each railroad employee usually start in February and extend 
through May, and require the use of approximately 40 additional temporary 
employees, extensive overtime and multiple-shift operations. Also, additional 
machine rentals, puncheards, tabulating paper, ete., required for these purposes 
are of material proportions. During this period additional costs of approximately 
$60,000 above normal levels of operation are incurred. 

Through January 31, 1956 only the prelimiary steps were taken in the 
expansion in the policing program for which $143,652 was requested in our 
supplemental appropriation request. More than 90 percent of the work was 
still to be completed in the last 5 months of the year. 

The usual seasonal variation in receipt of retirement claims indicates the 
monthly average of claims processed will be 11 percent higher in the last 5 months 
of the year than in the first 7 months. This increase in workload levels in the 
last 5 months will account for approximately $100,000 additional. 

The supplemental appropriation request also covers $20,000 for the employee 
exchange program which would be started late in May. 

In summary, our estimated requirements for the last 5 months are alalyzed 
as follows: 

(a) Total estimated requirements for last 5 months_--_-- $3, 107, 739 
(b) Special requirements in last 5 months: 

1. Year-end wage record operations - —_-_ ~~ . 

2. Completion of policing program __-_------_- . 130, 000 

3. Seasonal increase in claims load .. 120, 000 

4. Employee exchange program__- 


330, 000 


(c) Available for regular levels of operation 2, 777, 739 


yee 


The amount of $2,777,739 to be available for regular levels of operation in the 
last 5 months compares favorably with the obligation rate for preceding months. 
We wish to assure the committee that our activities will be conducted in the 
most efficient and economical manner possible, since any unexpended balance in 
the administrative account reverts to the trust fund for the payment of benefits. 
Finally, it should be noted that the Board may be confronted in the last few 
monts of the current fiscal year with a workload of unprecedented proportions, for 
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which no provision is made in the present supplemental appropriation request, if 
legislation now pending in Congress is enacted. One bill sponsored by railroad 
labor groups Would require the upward adjustment in monthly benefits for more 
than 400,000 individuals on our benefit rolls. 
Sincerely yours, 
F. J. McKenna, 
Chief Executive Officer. 


ASSISTANCE FOR ScHOOL CoNSTRUCTION 
WITNESS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Fogarty. The committee is happy to also have Congressman 
Moss here today. We will be glad to hear your statement now, Mr. 
\loss. 

Mr. Moss. Mr. Chairman, in my congressional district in Cali- 
fornia there has been a very considerable impact made on the educa- 
tional facilities of the Arcade School District in Sacramento County 
by the McClellan Air Force Base and Air Materiel Command, the 
Mather Air Force Base, and the Sacramento Signal Depot. 

These major Federal installations, in combination with several 
smaller Federal projects in the area have contributed largely to a 
critical scarcity of classrooms which since 1949 has necessitated the 
construction of eight new schools in the Arcade district. A 9th 
school is now in the building and a 10th is in the planning stage. 

The cost of this school-construction program has exceeded 
$5,388,000 since 1946. In the last decade nine bond issues have been 
passed, each to the maximum limit of the ability of this district. The 
money thus raised, except for small amounts, has gone into the pur- 
chase of new sites, construction costs, equipment and other nec essary 

facilities for the schoolchildren of the area, including the children of 
Federal employees at McClellan and Mather Air Force Bases, the 

Sacramento Signal Depot, Folsom Dam, the Aerojet Corp. and various 
Bureau of Reclamation projects in the vicinity. 

Out of the $5,388,000, nearly $3,500,000 was borrowed from the 
State of California. This money currently constitutes an excessive 
tax burden for repayment. The repayment costs on 8 of the 9 bond 
issues adds up to an additional $900,000. 

The Areade School District has received Federal aid in recent years 
in the amount of about $700,000. This, I am sure you will agree, is 
i quite inadequate and insufficient sum in proportion to the Federal 
Impact. 

| should like to point out that in addition to the cost of construction, 
the repayment of bonds and State aid, there is a further expense which 
the residents of this school district must stand in connection with 
maintenance and operation. The Arcade School District some time 
igo voted an override tax that has brought their total bill for all 
elementary school purposes to $1.87 per hundred dollars of assessed 
evaluation, or 0.0187 cent. To this outlay must be added the costs of 
high school and junior college education, plus the cost of general 
Government. 
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The enrollment of pupils in this school district totaled 3,836 at the 
time of the application of the district for school construction funds jy 
October 1953. Currently, enrollment is in excess of 5,200 and it js 
generally predicted by the school authorities that total enrollment jy 
classrooms in this district will reach 8,000 within the next 4 years, 

Federally connected pupils account for more than 25 percent of the 
California enrollment in the Arcade district schools. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the school-construction problem in this area may be 
gained by comparison of the 500-pupil enrollment in 1945 with the 
5,200 in 1955. 

It is my understanding that the Arcade School District, along with 
approximately 27 other school districts throughout the country, have 
an eligibility for construction aid under Public Law 815 which is stil] 
current. These applications were for 1954. They were duly submitted 
at the proper time by the Arcade district, but due to a technicality 
in the law concerning the definition of ‘ ‘available school facilities,” 
which was later corrected in Public Law 382, the district received a 
priority too low to be considered at that time. 

The reason for this low priority was that in order to expedite its 
construction program, Arcade district had, at the same time it applied 
for Federal funds, also applied for a State loan. Thus, under Federal 
interpretation the district was unable to show unhoused children at 
that particular period. In effect, the people of this community by 
trying to expedite their school construction program through a State 
loan made themselves ineligible for Federal aid. 

Had the people of the Arcade School District folded their hands 
and done nothing to solve their own problems, they would have been 
eligible for Federal aid. Thus, in effect, they were penalized for their 
own good efforts. 

In consideration of these extenuating facts, I urge this committee 
to include in the Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare appropria- 
tions a sum sufficient to meet the requirements of those school dis- 
tricts in the Nation that are affected by the retroactive provisions of 
Public Law 382. 

Mr. Focarry. Thank you, Mr. Moss, for your statement. We will 
be taking action on the supplemental request we have received from 
the Department, within the next few days, and will certainly keep 
your views in mind. 

Mr. Moss. I appreciate your affording me the opportunity to pre- 
sent this matter to you, Mr. Chairman. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


ALBERT THOMAS, Texas, Chairman 


SIDNEY R. YATES, Illinois JOHN PHILLIPS, California 
JOEL L. EVINS, Tennessee CHARLES W. VURSELL, Illinois 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, Massachu- HAROLD C. OSTERTAG, New York 
setts 
Monpbay, Fresrvuary 6, 1956. 


HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


WITNESSES 


ALBERT M. COLE, ADMINISTRATOR 
FRANK J. MEISTRELL, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 
OAKLEY HUNTER, GENERAL COUNSEL 
M. CARTER McFARLAND, ACTING ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 
(PLANS AND PROGRAMS) 
JOHN M. FRANTZ, AGENCY BUDGET OFFICER 
Mr. Toomas. We will take up this afternoon the supplemental 
requests of the Housing and Home Finance Agency for fiscal year 
1956. 
Mr Cole, do you wish to make a statement on that? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Cote. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am 
sure this committee will remember that last year, when the housing 


bill was in the final stages of congressional consideration, the President 
sent up estimates of certain supplemental amounts to carry out the 
provisions of the bill, so worded as to be contingent upon its actual 
enactment. The Appropriations Committees, however, in their 
conference on the final form of the supplemental appropriations bill 
for 1956, decided to defer action until this present session. They 
instructed the Agency and the Bureau of the Budget, in the confer- 
ence report on that bill, to resort to “accelerated’’—or deficiency 
apportionments if the housing bill should pass, and to resubmit their 
estimates at this time. Accordingly, that is the course we have 
followed. We have carefully adhered to the instruction that such 
deficiency spending should be held to minimum amounts, and those 
amounts are now up for your consideration. 

In addition, the supplemental estimates would provide funds for 
two kinds of increased costs resulting from legislation adopted by 
tbe Congress long after our budget estimates for this year were de- 
termined. These were the governmentwide increase in rates of pay 
carried in Public Law 94, and the increase in per diem rates provided 
for in Public Law 189. 
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I want to say to this committee that we are operating during the 
current year on a very tight budget indeed. We need every dollar of 
these supplemental requests in order to reach next June 30 withoy; 
severe disruption of operations, along with all the backlogs and the 
problems of public and congressional relations that a year-end financial] 
crisis produces. I earnestly hope that this committee will see fit to 
approve the full amounts of these requests. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right, Mr. Administrator. Let us insert at this 
point in the record the pertinent parts of the message from the Presi. 
dent submitting these supplemental requests, which is printed as 
House Document No. 330. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 
“OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
‘*SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


‘*For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses,’ $403,500; and the limita. 
tion under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, on t/ 
amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘$263,700’ to ‘$306,500’: 
Provided, That the limitation under this head on the amount available for ceria 
nonadministrative expenses, is increased from ‘$700,000’ to ‘$743,000’.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation provides $50,000 for additions 
staff to handle the increased workload under the expanded program of resery 
of planned public works authorized by the Housing Amendments of 1955 (Public 
Law 345), $35,000 for the additional cost of employee travel allowances as av- 
thorized by the act of July 28, 1955 (Public Law 189), and $318,500 for the cosi 
of pay increases granted by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 

The $42,800 increase in the limitation on expenses of travel is necessary to 
provide for the additional travel requirements resulting from the expanded pro- 
gram of reserve of planned public works and the additional cost of employee 
travel allowances; and the $48,000 increase in limitation on nonadministrative 
expenses is necessitated by the employee pay increase, 


““ OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, HOUSING LOANS TO EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


‘“The amount made available under this head in title II of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1956, for administrative expenses, is increased from ‘$500,000 
to ‘$725,000,’ and the limitation thereunder on the amount available for expenses 
of travel, is increased from ‘$19,000’ to ‘$31,000’.” 

Of the increase in limitation for administrative expenses, $187,000 is necessary 
to provide for additional staff to process the increased volume of college housing 
loan applications received as a result of the expanded program authorized by the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 (Public Law 345), and the remaining $38,000 is 
necessary to provide for the cost of pay increases granted by the act of June 28, 
1955 (Public Law 94). 

The $12,000 increase in the limitation on expenses of travel is necessary to pro- 
vide for the additional travel requirements resulting from the expanded prograll 
and the additional cost of employee travel allowances as authorized by the act 
of July 28, 1955 (Public Law 189). 

On August 25, 1955, this account was apportioned on a basis which indicated 4 
necessity for a supplemental estimate, pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended. This action was reported to the Congress by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


“OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, REVOLVING FUND (LIQUIDATING PROGRAY 8) 


“The amount made available under this head in title II of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1956, for administrative expenses, is increased from ‘$2,600,0W” 
to ‘$2,788,000’, and the limitation thereunder on the amount available for expense 
of travel, is increased from ‘$183,200’ to ‘$213,200’.”’ 
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Of the increase in the limitation on administrative expenses, $158,000 if to 
provide for the cost of pay increases granted by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public 
Law 94). ; oe taal lls oe er 

The remainder of $30,000 of the increase in limitation, as well as the limitation 
on expenses of travel, is required for the additional cost of employee travel 
allowances as authorized by the act of July 28, 1955 (Public Law 189). 


“FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION 


“The limitation under this head in title II of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act, 1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘$90,000’ 
io ‘&130,000’.”’ 

The $40,000 increase in the limitation on expenses of travel is necessitated by 
an overall increase in the Association’s operations, especially the increased 
purchasing activity of the secondary market operations and the additional cost 
of employee travel allowances as authorized by the act of July 28, 1955 (Public 
Law 189). 

“Pusiic Housinac ADMINISTRATION 


“ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


‘For an additional amount for ‘Administrative expenses’, $1,525,000.” 

\n additional appropriation of $885,000 is needed to enable the Public Housing 
\dministration to undertake a development program leading to new contracts 
for loans and annual contributions for an additional 45,000 units of low-rent 
housing as authorized by the Housing Amendments of 1955 (Public Law 345). 

The eost of the audit which is performed for the Public Housing Administration 
y the General Accounting Office in accordance with the provisions of the Govern- 
ment Corporation Control Act will require an additional $60,000. The revised 
estimate of cost was supplied to the Public Housing Administration after the 
1956 budget was sent to the Congress. 

The additional cost of employee travel allowances authorized by the act of 
July 28, 1955 (Publie Law 189), will require $80,000. 

The remaining $500,000 is to provide for the cost of pay increases granted by 
the act of June 28, 1955 (Publie Law 94). 

On August 25, 1955, this account was apportioned on a basis which indicated 
a necessity for a supplemental estimate, pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended. This action was reported to the Congress by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 

“The amount made available under this head in title II of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1956, for administrative expenses, is increased from ‘$8,200,000’ 
to ‘$9,725,000’, and shall be available for uniforms, or allowances therefor, as author- 
ized by the Act of September 1, 1954, as amended (6 U.S. C. 2131), and the limitation 
thereunder on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘$530,000’ 
to ‘$690,000’.”’ 

The inerease in the limitation on administrative expenses of $1,525,000 is a 
language change necessary to permit the use of the additional funds requested 
for appropriation above. 

The $160,000 increase in the limitation on expenses of travel is necessary to 
provide for the additional travel requirements resulting from the expanded low- 
rent housing program as authorized by the Housing Amendments of 1955, and 
the additional cost of employee travel allowances as authorized by the act of 
July 28, 1955 (Publie Law 189). 


“FEDERAL HousInc ADMINISTRATION 


“The amount made available under this head in title II of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1956, for administrative expenses, is increased from ‘$5,900,000’ 
lo ‘$6,720,000’, and the limitation thereunder on the amount available for expenses 
0} travel, 1s increased from ‘$300,000’ to ‘$370,000’: Provided, That the limitation 
under said head on the amount available for certain nonadministrative expenses of 
said Administration, is increased from ‘$33,000,000’ to ‘$35,050,000".” 
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The $820,000 increase in the limitation on administrative expenses is required 
for the following purposes: (1) to provide additional staff for the new and ey. 
panded programs authorized by the Housing Admendments of 1955 (Pubjj 
Law 345) ($145,000); (2) to provide for the continuation of the present staff anq 
for additional personnel to be engaged in administrative and legal activity to 
recover excess mortgage proceeds improperly disbursed by certain mortgago; 
corporations under the section 608 multifamily housing program ($130,000 
(3) to provide for the increased cost of the audit performed for the Federal Housing 
Administration by the General Accounting Office in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Government Corporation Control Act ($145,000); (4) to provide 
for the additional cost of employee travel allowances authorized by the act of 
July 28, 1955 (Public Law 189) ($45,000); and (5) to provide for the cost of pay 
increases pursuant to the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94) ($355,000). ' 

The $70,000 increase in the limitation on expenses of travel is necessary to 
provide for the increased travel costs resulting from the new and expanded 
programs together with the additional cost of employee travel allowances. 

The increase in the limitation on nonadministrative expenses of $2,050,000 is 
necessary to provide for the cost of pay increases pursuant to the act of June 28 
1955 (Public Law 94). 

On August 25, 1955, this account was apportioned on a basis which indicated 
a necessity for a supplemental estimate, pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended. This action was reported to the Congress by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


““HOUSING INVESTMENT INSURANCE FUND 


“The unex pended balance of funds appropriated to the Treasury Department under 
the head ‘Office of the Secretary, Housing Investment Insurance Fund’ in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1949, is rescinded and shall be covered into th 
Treasury upon approval of this Act.” 

The amount of $9 million, representing the unexpended balance of funds 
appropriated to the Secretary of the Treasury to provide initial capital for the 
Federal Housing Administration’s housing investment insurance fund is no 
longer needed. This fund provides for insurance of an annual return on invest- 
ments in rental housing. Section 219 of the National Housing Act, as amended 
now authorizes the transfer of funds between the several insurance funds estab- 
lished for the different programs of mortgage insurance, thereby eliminating the 
need for retaining available these appropriated funds. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Tuomas. There has been supplied to the committee a summary 
table showing all these supplemental requests for the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. We will insert that in the record at this 
time, together with pages A—1 through 5, which sum up what these 
items are and why they are requested at this time. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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USING AND HoME 


FINANCE 


AGENCY 


Summary of supplemental estimates, fiscal year 1956 


APPROPRIATIONS 


fice of the Administrator, 
ijaries and expenses 

Public Housing Administra- | 

tion, administrative expen- | 


Subtotal, appropriations 


AND REVOLVING | 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


RPORATE 
FUNI 


\ffice of the Administrator: 
College housing loans 


Revolving fund (liquidat- 
ing programs): 
Liquidating emer- 
gency housing 
Other 


Subtotal, liquidat- 
ing programs - -- 
Federal Housing Administra- 
tion 
Administrative expenses - 
Nonadministrative ex- 
penses 

Public Housing Administra- | 

tion: Administrative expen- 
ses (low-rent)? 


Subtotal, authorizations 
OTHER LIMITATIONS 


Office of the Administrator, | 
nonadministrative expenses} 


Total 2 





| $5, 000, 000 


| 33, 000, 000 | 


| 50,200,000 | 1, 552, 000 
| 


Increase 
due to 
new and 
expanded 
programs ! 


Increase 
due to 
pay act 
(Publie 
Law 94) 


Provided 
in 1956 
act 


$50, 000 


8, 200, 000 | 945, 000 


13, 200, 000 


995, 000 S18, 500 


500, 000 187, 000 


| 
2, 330, 000 | _- 
270, 000 


: 
2, 600, 000 | 158, 000 


5,900,000 | 420, 000 | 


| 


8, 200, 000 | 945, 000 | 500, 000 
| = _ 


| 


700, 000 | 


43, 000 


| 55,900,000 | 1,602,000 | 3, 462, 500 | 


$318, 500 


500, 000 | 


140, 000 
18, 000 | 


355, 000 | 
2, 050, 000 | 


3, 101, 000 | 


Increase 
due to 
per diem 
(Publie 
Law 189) 


Supple- 
mental 
requested 


$35, 000 $403, 500 


80, 000 5, 000 


115, 000 500 


000 
20, 000 


28, 000 
2, 000 
30, 000 


188, 000 


45, 000 


2, 050, 000 


80, 000 , 525, 000 


155, 000 , 808, 000 


| 
| 


43, 000 
190,000 | 5, 254, 500 


820, 000 | 


Revised 
annual 
total 


$5, 403, 500 


9, 725, 000 


15, 128, 500 


000 
000 


788, 000 


6, 720, 000 


35, 050, 000 


725, 000 


, 000 


743, 000 


- 61, 154, 500 


See Conference Report (H. Rept. No. 1586) on the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956 (Public 


Law 219). 


*PHA administrative expenses is both an appropriation and a corporate limitation. 


hated in total. 


Duplication elimi- 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL EstTIMATES, FiscAL YEAR 1956 


SUMMARY 


This justification includes eight items of proposed changes in appropriations 
authorizations, and limitations available for the programs of the Housing ay; 
Home Finance Agency. The amounts requested are set forth in the summary 
table on the preceding page and justified in detail in the several sections followin: 
this introduction. . 


Requests for additional funds 


This justification includes estimates for three general types of needs for supple. 
mental funds which have arisen since passage of the Independent Offices Appr. 
priation Act, 1956: 

1. New and expanded programs.—Enactment of the housing amendments of 
1955 (Public Law 345, 84th Cong., approved August 11, 1955) added new program: 
to the Housing and Home Finance Agency’s responsibilities and expanded sever] 
existing programs. At the time 8. 2126, which subsequently became the housing 
amendments of 1955, was under consideration by the Congress, the President 
submitted estimates of supplemental requirements for the programs in accord 
with his program to the Senate Committee on Appropriations, such supplemental 
amounts to become available contingent upon enactment of 8. 2126. 

After consideration by the Senate Committee on Appropriations, supplemental 
amounts for the new and expanded programs of S. 2126 were included in H, R 
7278, the supplemental appropriation bill for 1956, as reported by the Senat; 
Committee and adopted by the Senate. However, when this bill was considered 
by the conference committee, all amounts for the new and expanded programs of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency were stricken. The conference report 
contained the following statement on this point: 

“The managers on the part of the House and Senate do not believe the addi- 
tional appropriations and increased authorizations included in said amendment: 
for the Housing and Home Finance Agency and its constituent agencies ar 
necessary at this time. However, should housing amendments for certain new 
and expanded programs be enacted in the present session of the Congress, or 
should the need for additional funds become acute because of unanticipated 
increases in programs, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget may accelerat: 
apportionments of funds presently available by minimum amounts pending the 
submission of supplemental estimates to the next session of the Congress.” 

Pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised Statutes and this portion of the con- 
ference Report, the Housing and Home Finance Ageney requested and th 
Bureau of the Budget approved certain accelerated apportionments of funds for 
new and expanded programs and unanticipated increases in programs. Thex 
accelerated apportionments were held to the minimum necessary to meet thé 
basic requirements of these programs until the Congress could again consider the 
matter. 

The following table summarizes the amounts shown in the revised 1956 estimates 
of the 1957 budget and the amounts now requested for supplemental appropria- 
tions and authorizations for new and expanded programs: 


Amount for new and expanded programs included in supplemental estimates, fisca 
year 1956 





Reflected in Current | 
1957 budget supplemental 
document request 








$50, 00 
187, 000 187, 00 
495, 000 420, OO 
975, 000 945, 000 


1, 717, 000 1, 602, 00 


2. Increased cost of Pay Act.—The estimates contained in this justification also 
include the increased costs of personal services pursuant to the Federal Employees 
Salary Increase Act of 1955 (Public Law 94, 84th Cong., approved June 28, 1999). 
The table below shows the amounts requested for increased salary costs. All 
these amounts are reflected in the 1957 budget document submitted to the Congress. 





Curent supple- 

Office of the Administrator: mentat request 
GUN oon nd Khim connec eens $318, 500 
Nonadministrative expenses___..-...-..----.--- : 43, 000 
College housing loans 4 ; ae - 38, 000 


Revolving fund (liquidating programs) _- 158, 000 
Federal Housing Administration: 

Administrative expenses- - - - - - - - peat inca a 355, 000 

Nonadministrative expenses. ‘3 , 050, 000 
Public Housing Administration: Administrative expenses _ _ - . 500, 000 


Total, Pay Act_-- J bedi adalat s .... 3, 462, 500 


3. Increased cost of employee travel allowances.—The third general type of need 
for supplemental funds included in this justification consists of amounts required 
for the increases in per diem rates and mileage allowances authorized by the 1955 
amendments to the Employees’ Travel Allowance Act of 1949 (Public Law 189, 
84th Cong., approved July 28, 1955). Available appropriations and authoriza- 
tions have beea able to absorb part or all of the increased costs in a number of 
cases although applicable limitations need to be increased. The following table 
shows the supplemental requirements for funds included in the current estimates 
for increased travel costs: 

Supplemental 

Office of the Administrator: request 
Salaries and expenses - - - - : $35, 000 
Revolving fund (liquidating programs) : 30, 000 
Federal Housing Administration: Administrative expenses ; 15, 000 
Public Housing Administration: Administrative expenses__- 80, 000 


Total, employee travel allowances - - - x eas 190, 000 


Increases in limitations on travel expenses 


In 6 instances, it will be necessary to increase the amounts available for ex- 
penses of travel pursuant to the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, 
because of 2 considerations: (a) increases necessary to permit the obligation and 
expenditure of funds in connection with the increased cost of employee travel 
allowance authorized by Public Law 189; and (6) increases made necessary by 
the new and expanded programs. The following table summarizes increases in 
limitations : 


Summary of requested increases in limitations on amounts available for expenses 
of travel, fiscal year 1956, 


1956 act Increase Revised total 


’e of the Administrator: 

Salaries and expenses... _- $263, 700 $42, 800 500 
College housing loans___.- 19, 000 12, 000 31, 0OU 
_ Revolving fund (liquidating programs) 183, 200 30, 000 213, 200 
Federal Housing Administration _- . 300, 000 70, 000 000 
Public Housing Administration ; ‘ 530, 000 | 160, 000 000 
Federal National Mortgage Association __- 90, 000 | 40, 000 000 


_ In several cases shown in the table, the amount of increase in limitation differs 
irom the funds requested for increased costs of employee travel allowances in other 
parts of this justification—when the requested increase in limitation exceeds the 
request for funds, all or part of the increased cost has been absorbed; where the 
requested inerease in limitation is less than the request for funds, the travel re- 
quirements of new and expanded programs are reflected in the limitation increase. 


Rescission of unexpended balance 


These estimates also propose the rescission of the unexpended balance of funds, 
amounting to $9 million, appropriated to the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1949, to provide the initial capitalization of the 
Federal Housing Administration’s housing investment insurance fund. This 
FHA fund, whieh provides for the insurance of an annual yield on equity invest- 
ments in rental housing under title VII of the National Housing Act, no longer 
requires the balance remaining available in the Treasury. Section 219 of the 
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National Housing Act, as amended, now authorizes the transfer of funds bet wee; 
the several insurance funds of FHA, so that any additional capitalization need 
can be provided. 


Mr. Tuomas. We will take these items up one at a time as th» 
agencies come up. At this time we will hear from the Office of t}y 
Administrator. 


OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


ed 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Let us insert in the record, pages OA-1, 2 and 3 of the justifications 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Hovusinc AND Home FINANCE AGENCY, OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Language 


“For an additional amount for ‘Salaries and expenses’, $403,500: and the limita- 
tion under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, on th 
amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘$263,700’ to ‘306,500 
Provided, That the limitation under this head on the amount available for certair 
nonadministrative expenses is increased from ‘$700,000’ to ‘$743,000’.”’ 


Summary 


Available, Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956 $5, 000, 000 

(1) Increased costs of Federal Employees’ Salary 

Increase Act of 1955 (Public Law 94)________ $318, 500 
(2) Increased costs of employees’ travel allowances 

(Public Law 189) 35, 000 
(3) Additional staff expenses for the expanded pro- 

gram: 

Reserve of planned public works. - 


Total additional appropriation____________- ‘ 403, 500 

(4) Increase in travel limitation as a result of increased cost 
of travel allowances and expanded programs- --_- (42, 800 

(5) Increase in the limitation on certain nonadministrative ex- 
penses to provide for pay act costs - __ evs 3 (43, 000 


aoe -_ Z coece 6§, 408, 500 


Increased pay costs 


The amount of $318,500 is needed to meet the additional cost of personal 
services occasioned by enactment of the Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act 
of 1955. 


Increased travel allowance costs 

The additional amount of $35,000 is needed in the salaries and expenses appro- 
priation to meet a portion of the costs of increases in travel expense allowances 
authorized by Public Law 189. 


New and expanded program 

The appropriation of an additional $50,000 is requested to provide additiona! 
staff and expenses for the expanding program, reserve of planned public works. 
With the increased amount included herein, the total amount available for this 
program will be $189,500 which will permit building up the technical and en- 
gineering staff in agency regional ofices to meet the anticipated workload during 
the balance of the current fiscal year. 

Current reports from the HHFA regional offices show that local interest |! 
public works planning assistance provided by this program has increased markedly 
since enactment cf the expanded program last August. Within a 5-month period, 
more than 1,000 inquiries from State and local public agencies were received 
As of January 10, over half of the inquring local agencies had been provided with 
the necessary application forms and are presumed to be in the course of preparis 
formal applications for advances. As of the same date, 90 applications had 
already been filed with regional offices. 
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On the basis of the latest program analysis, it is believed that the workload 
estimate for the current fiscal year is understated. The budget program con- 
emplated the approval of 170 advances during fiscal 1956 while the potential 
s indicated in the following table—has more than doubled. In order to process 
these additional applications, an adequate staff of technical personnel in the 
gional offices must be provided. 


Public works planning advances, cumulative through Jan. 10, 1956 


Recom- 
menda- 
tions for 
approval 
made by 
regional 
offices by 
June 30, 
| 1956 (esti- 
mate) 


Filed with | 
regional 
office 


Forms 


uiries 
Inquiries | furnished 


WOO Mr. THomas. You are requesting an increase of $403,500 in addi- 
tion to the $5 million made available in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1956, for the Office of the Administrator. That 
$403,500 is made up of $318,500 increased costs due to the Pay Act; 
$35,000 increased costs of employees’ travel allowances; and $50,000 
for additional staff expenses for the expanded program of reserve of 
planned public works. Those 3 items make up the $403,500 supple- 
mental request; is that correct? 

Mr. Franrz. That is correct. The $43,000 for the nonadminis- 
trative expenses is only an increase in limitation. 

Mr. THomas. I understand. You have 3 items that make up the 
$403,500, 2 are old programs and 1 is new. What is the $50,000 for? 


ADVANCE PLANNING PROGRAM 


Mr. Cote. Additional funds necessary for the advance planning 
program. 

Mr. THomas. How many employees are involved? 

Mr. Frantz. We do not have a separate staff on this program. 

Mr. Tuomas. What will the $50,000 get you? 
Mr. Franz. It will cover the increased costs in this activity, par- 
ticularly in the field. 

Mr. Tomas. What will it be for, salaries and expenses? 

Mr. Corr. Largely salaries and expenses. 
' ng Tuomas. How many additional people will you have in the 
Held ; 

Mr. Corn. Men for the $50,000? 

Mr. THomas. Yes. 

Mr. Frantz. The $50,000 would amount to perhaps 6 man-years. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that what it is for? 

Mr. Franrz. Yes; but they are not individual jobs set up for this 
program alone in the field. What we are seeking to do is add addi- 
ional engineers and additional financial analysts. 





Mr. THomas. Anyway, it is for some six additional people? 

Mr. Cotx. Yes; within a 5-month period, more than 1,000 inquiries 
from State and local public agencies were received, and as of January 
10, over half of the inquiring local agencies had been provided with the 
information and necessary application forms. This is a new program 
and we are estimating what the cost will be. 


CoLLeGe Hovusine Loans 


Mr. Tuomas. If there are no questions, we will go on to the next 
item. Your next item is the “limitation on administrative expenses’ 
for ‘College housing loans.’”’ Mr. Reporter, insert pages OA-4 and 
OA-—5 in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Hovusinc AND Homs FINANcE AGENCY, OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


COLLEGE HOUSING LOANS 
Language 
“The amount made available under this head in title II of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1956, for administrative expenses, is increased from ‘$500,000 
to ‘$725,000’ and the limitation thereunder on the amount available for expenses of 
travel, is increased from ‘$19,000’ to ‘$31,000’.” 


Summary 


Available, Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956 $500, 000 
(1) Increased costs of Federal Employees’ Salary Increase 

Act of 1955 (Public Law 94) $38, 000 
(2) Additional staff and expenses for the increase in program 

activity subsequent to amendments contained in the 

Housing Amendments of 1955 

225, 000 

(3) Increase in limitation on expenses of travel 


Revised total___- 725, 000 


Increased costs of Pay Act 

The amount of $38,000 is needed to meet the additional costs of personal 
services occasioned by enactment of the Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act 
of 1955. 
Expanded program activity 


The College Housing Amendments of 1955 greatly broadened and liberalized 
the college housing program. The principal changes were to add $200 million 
to the loan authorization; to increase the loan term from 40 to 50 years; to lower 
the effective interest rate charged borrowers; and to make eligible certain educa- 
tional facilities other than student and faculty housing. The combination 0! 
these liberal terms has produced a total of 224 applications amounting to some 
$256 million during the first 6 months of the current year— compared with a total 
of some $316 million during the first 4 years of the program. Another 54 were 
received during the month of January 1956. ; 

The supplemental estimates would provide for an additional authorization 0! 
$187,000 to permit increases in technical, financial, legal, and engineering staffs in 
Agency regional offices to process the large volume of applications now on hand 
and to move toward reducing the backlogs which have arisen. It is essential 
that such staff be recruited and trained during the current year in order to prevellt 
a possible serious breakdown in operations under the further increases and backlogs 
which evidently will be faced in the fiscal year 1957. 

Limitation on travel expenses 

The current suppleme:tal request includes an additional $12,000 for necessary 
travel expenses in connection with the expanded program. In order to make such 
funds available for obligation and expenditure, it is necessary to increase the 
limitation on expenses of travel from $19,000 to $31,000. 
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Mr. Tuomas. For this item, you are asking for an increase from 
500,000 for this year, in the regular bill, to $725,000, or an increase 
of $225,000. That amount is made up of $187,000 because of ex- 
panded activity under the 1955 amendments enacted at the last 
session of Congress, and $38,000 due to the increased pay costs. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Coxe. Yes, sir. 


REVOLVING Funp (LiquipATING PROGRAMS) 


Mr. Tuomas. Your last item is for the revolving fund for liquida- 
tion. You had $2,600,000 and you now want an increase of $188,000, 
of which $158,000 is for the increase in pay costs, and $30,000 is for 
the increase in per diem. Is that correct? 

Mr. Cour. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. The increase requested of $188,000 would make a 
total of $2,788,000 for 1956. There is also an increase of $30,000 in 
the limitation for travel, which corresponds to the amount requested 
on account of the per diem. Let us insert pages OA-6 and 7 in 
the record. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


HovsING AND HoME FINANCE AGENCY, OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 


REVOLVING FUND (LIQUIDATING PROGRAMS) 
Language 
“The amount made available under this head in title II of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1956, for administrative expenses, is increased from ‘$2,600,000’ 
to ‘$2,788,000’ and the limitation thereunder on the amount available for expenses 
f travel, is increased from ‘$183,200’ to ‘$213,200’.”’ 


Summary 


Available, Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956 Solteian 600, 000 
1) Increased cost of Federal Employees’ Salary Increase 

Act of 1955 (Public Law 94) _- ee $158, 000 
Increased costs of employees’ travel allowances (Pub- 

lic Law 189) : pe aoe 30, 000 


9 


188, 000 
Increase in limitation on travel expenses (30, 000) 


Revised total <% sa 2, 788, 000 


Increased cost of Pay Act 

The amount of $158,000 is needed to meet the additional costs of personal 
services occasioned by enactment of the Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act 
of 1955. Of this total amount, $140,000 will be allocated to the Public Housing 
Administration for increased pay costs in connection with the liquidating emer- 
gency housing programs carried out by that agency under delegation from the 
Administrator. The balance of $18,000 is applicable to the liquidating programs 
administered through the Community Facilities Administration. 


!ncreased cost of employee travel allowances 


The amount of $30,000 is needed under the revolving fund authorization to 
aor the costs of increases in travel expense allowances (per diem and mileage) 
authorized by Public Law 189. 


Increase in limitation on travel expenses 


A technical change in the language is needed to permit the obligation and ex- 


pe nditure of the requested travel funds, by increasing the limitation from $183,200 
to $213,200. 
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Tunspay, FEBRUARY 7, 1956. 


FrepERAL Houstnc ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


NORMAN P. MASON, COMMISSIONER 

CARLOS W. STARR, ACTING BUDGET OFFICER 

ALLAN F. THORNTON, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH AND STATISTICs 
LESTER H. THOMPSON, COMPTROLLER 

ROBERT B. WOLF, GENERAL COUNSEL 

HORACE B. BAZAN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. We will take up the supplemental for 1956 for the 
Federal Housing Administration. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


In that regard, will you put in the record pages FH-2, 3, 4, and i, 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


EXPLANATION OF PROPOSED RESCISSION OF UNOBLIGATED BALANCE OF Hovusiyg 
INVESTMENT INSURANCE FUND APPROPRIATION 


The appropriation language submitted would rescind the unobligated balance 
of $9 million appropriated for the housing investment insurance fund. The 
housing investment insurance fund was created by the Housing Act of 1948. 
An appropriation in the amount of $10 million was made by the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1949, Public Law 904, 80th Congress. The Federal Housing 
Administration drew from the Treasury only $1 million to start the housing invest- 
ment insurance fund. Subsequently this $1 million was repaid to the Treasury in 
full with interest, together with all other capital—a total of $67.5 million in 
principal and $20.4 million in interest—which had been advanced to initiate the 
FHA program in the early years of its operation. Since the Federal Housing 
Administration operates entirely on its income and since all capital advanced to 
the program has been fully repaid, the unobligated balance of this appropriation 
should be rescinded. This rescission will not adversely affect the operations of 
the housing investment insurance program under title VII, since under the provi- 
sions of section 219 of the National Housing Act transfers can be made to the 
housing investment insurance fund from other insurance funds, if needed. 
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FHA administrative expenses, fiscal year 1956 





employment: 
mit il leave 


meé 


EXPENSES 

ervices 

Lime * ° 

nal leave. ...- 

time . 

rk in excess of 52-week base__ 

to other agencies - __ 

t of Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act 


r objects of expense: 

ravel__. S ated died 
lransportation of things- -- 
Communication services _ 
Rents and utility services_- 
Printing and reproduction __ 
Other contractual services - 
Supplies and materials__ 
Taxes and assessments 


Total, other obje 


Total administrative expenses 


Presently 
available 


903. 0 
10.0 
6.0 


919.0 


, 618, 050 
60, 500 
28, 000 


4, 000 
13, 000 


, 737, 050 


300, 000 
8, 420 

58, 000 
555, 000 
50, 570 
126, 400 
56, 890 

7, 670 

Z. 


5, 900, 000 


162, 950 | 


Revised esti- 
mate, fiscal 
year 1956 


, 827, 860 
60, 500 
28, 000 
17, 500 
43, 000 

355, 000 


5, 331, 860 


370, 000 
8, 420 
59, 500 
560, 000 
52, 305 
271, 400 
58, 845 
7, 670 


6, 720, 000 


1, 388, 140 | 


Difference 


$209, 810 


30, 000 
355, 000 


594, 810 


70, 000 


1, 500 
5, 000 
1, 735 
145, 000 
1, 955 


225, 190 


"820, 000 
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FiscAL YEAR 1956 SuPPLEMENTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Supplemental requirements, aggregating $820,000, for the current fiscal year 
have arisen from legislation passed since the 1956 budget estimate was prepared 
and from other unanticipated expenses which could not be foreseen at that time. 
Congress, anticipating these needs, authorized the Bureau of the Budget to make 
additional funds available to the Federal Housing Administration pending sub- 
mission of a supplemental estimate in January. The component parts of this 
supplemental, itemized on the preceding page, are as follows: Fiscal vear 

956 COs 

_ Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act ----------- _ $355, 000 
2. Travel Expense Act ee 45, 000 
8 Housing Amendments of 1955 Tea secs we __.. 145, 000 

_ Sec. 608 settlement program 130, 000 
5, Cost of GAO audit ak ett _ 145, 000 


Total 820, 000 


PAY ACT COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. As to the pay increase—— 

Mr. Putuuips. It is on the page you were reading, about four lines 
below. It is page FH—5, $355,000 pay increase. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is for the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Mason. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. The travel increase is $45,000? 

Mr. Mason. Yes, sir. 


INCREASED WORKLOAD CAUSED BY HOUSING AMENDMENTS OF 1955 


Mr. Tuomas. And the housing amendments of 1955 are $145,000? 
What are those housing amendments? 
Mr. Starr. Military housing. 
Mr. THomas. Cooperatives? 
Mr. Mason. Military housing, $35,125. Cooperative housing, 
$109,875. 
SECTION 608 SETTLEMENT PROGRAM COSTS 


Mr. Toomas. Section 608 settlement program, $130,000. What is 
that? 

Mr. Mason. Let me see if I can explain it quickly. The courts 
have been acting on these 608 cases, and the result in the case of 
Mr. Sarner in the appeals court is that the FHA has a right to require 
people to build 608’s to give their cost figures to FHA. 

The Department of Justice has said that they feel that it is proper 
that we accumulate this information from these mortgagors and find 
out if there were any so-called windfalls in any of these cases. 

There are about 3,000 of these cases to be heard from. This 
amount is principally for accountants to go over this financial infor- 
mation. 

Mr. THomas. Didn’t you get any funds from the Office of the 
Administrator for this accounting work for 608 projects here, as far as 
investigation is concerned? 

Mr. Mason. We are talking about from now on. 

Mr. Tuomas. This deals with the windfall cases? 
oh Mason. Yes; and deals with it from now until the end of this 
fiscal year. 
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Mr. Tuomas. In the past, did you get any funds from the Office of 
the Administrator for this purpose? 

Mr. Starr. No, sir. 

Mr. Bazan. The results of the investigation conducted by the 
Administrator’s Office were used in part. ‘But in the analysis of the 
cost information provided by those who have complied with our r. 
quest, we have done the work with our own staff with funds that this 
committee approved last year. 


COOPERATIVE HOUSING 


Mr. Tuomas. Let’s look at the nonadministrative cost. Pag 
FH-8 will be put in the record. 
(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


Cooperative housing: 
Positions seoatal 
Average employ ment- ; sas oar wate ae = 
Salary expense _ - eee ane ees . _. $90, 980 
Travel expense iit; SUS. gil aes. BL 


The amendments to section 213 of the National Housing Act included in thy 
Housing Amendments of 1955 directed the Commissioner to appoint a specia 
assistant for cooperative housing and to provide adequate staff to expedite th 
program and to eliminate all obstacles to full utilization of cooperative housing 
In addition, the amendments shifted the basis for determining the maximun 
insurable loan from appraised value to estimated replacement cost. The Federa 
National Mortgage Association was authorized to make advance commitments 
to purchase cooperative housing mortgages in a total amount not to exceed $5) 
million at any one time, not to exceed $5 million of which may be in any om 
State. 

The reports of the Banking and Currency Committees of both Houses of Con- 
gress in recommending the statutory changes with respect to section 213 contai 
expressions of the committees’ intention that FHA take affirmative action under 
this program, expedite it and encourage the development of consumer-initiated 
cooperatives. This legislative history taken with the express provisions of th 
amendments directing the employment of adequate staff emphasizes the impor- 
tance of a well-qualified and strong cooperative housing staff to achieve the cov- 
gressional intent with respect to this program. This request includes salary and 
travel expenses of $105,480 for section 213 during the current fiscal year and 
would provide a staff of 34 to administer the program and provide advice and 
guidance to cooperative groups in organization and financing, site selection and 
development, construction and design, project management, and other critical 
problems in the development and operation of consumer-initiated cooperative 
housing projects. 


Mr. Tuomas. Salary cost in the cooperative housing progr .m 's 
going to be $90,980; travel expense, $14,500. 


NONADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Let’s look at your nonadministrative expense. We will put page 
FH-12 in the record at this point, Mr. Reporter. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


FiscaL YEAR 1956 SupPLEMENTAL REQUIREMENTS FOR NONADMINISTRATIVE 
EXPENSES 


Supplemental requirement to meet cosl of Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Ad, 
$2,050,000 
Pursuant to the Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act, which increase’ 
salaries by 7.5 percent, there has been an increase of $2,050,000 in non: adminis- 
trative expenses. Under the 1956 limitation of $33 million on nonadministrative 
expenses in the current fiscal year, $27,350,000 is the cost of personal services *! 
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old salary rates. By applying the increase of 7.5 percent, prescribed by the 
Salary Increase Act, to $27,350,000, the estimate of $2,050,000 pursuant to this 
et was determined. 

Additional travel costs in excess of $350,000, pursuant to the Travel Expense 
\et, have been absorbed out of the current year’s limitation on nonadministrative 


experlist 5. 

Mr. Tuomas. This increase requested for nonadministrative ex- 
penses is due to the $2,050,000 salary increase. How much is the 
travel increase under the nonadministrative expense limitation? 

Mr. Starr. We absorbed it and are not asking for any money. 

Mr. Tuomas. The total increase for the field is $2,050,000, and that 
s all pay increase costs? 

Mr. Starr. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. It is always nice 
to see YOu. 


WepDNeEsbDAY, Fespruary 8, 1956. 
Pusitic Housinac ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


CHARLES E. SLUSSER, COMMISSIONER 

JOHN D. CURRIE, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

HERBERT L. WOOTEN, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

B. W. RUFFNER, DIRECTOR, BUDGET BRANCH 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. Will the committee please come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Public Housing Administration, 
represented by our distinguished friend, Mr. Slusser, the Commis- 
sioner; Mr. Currie, the Deputy Commissioner; Mr. Wooten, the 
Assistant Commissioner for Administration; and Mr. Ruffner, Director 
of the Budget Branch. 

Mr. Commissioner, do you have a statement concerning the supple- 
mental request for $1,525,000 for administrative expenses as contained 
in House Document 330? 

Mr. Stusser. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


_I would like to summarize our request for supplemental appropria- 
tions for administrative expenses during the current fiscal year. Our 
total estimate is $1,693,000. The principal item in this request is 
885,000 needed for carrying out the development program authorized 
by the Housing Amendments of 1955. This legislation authorized 
the Public Housing Administration to place an additional 45,000 
dwelling units under annual contributions contract up to July 31, 1956. 
the Housing Amendments of 1955 were enacted into law after con- 
gressional action had been completed on the 1956 appropriations for 
the Agency. The Congress, therefore, did not provide supplemental 
appropriations to cover this additional work, but such a need was 
anticipated in the conference report on the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1956. 
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The conference report suggested that the Director of the Bureau o 
the Budget approve accelerated apportionments of funds already mad 
available by the Congress, pending the submission of this supple. 
mental estimate. He has done so and we have acted on this basis 
and have approved establishment of additional positions for the 
initiation of the new program. ‘This action was taken as of November 
1, 1955. 

We need these people for design, planning, and other preparatory 
work necessary to place the additional 45,000 dwelling units under 
annual contributions contract before the expiration date of July 3). 
1956, established by the Congress. In addition to the professional 
and technical personnel, we have approved the employment of business 
specialists previously discussed with your committee. These special- 
ists are to study the management operations of projects, with the 
objective of effecting some proportionate reduction in the amount of 
annual contributions. 

There is also included a request for an additional $60,000 to pay the 
General Accounting Office for its audit of the PHA. The original 
estimate for the cost of the audit was $55,000 and that amount was 
included in our regular budget. However, we have been notified that 
the GAO will require a reimbursement of $115,000 for this work during 
fiscal year 1956 and the additional $60,000 is therefore required for that 
purpose. 

Public Law 94 passed by the 84th Congress authorized employee 
salary increases for which $640,000 is included in this request. Of 
this amount $500,000 will require an appropriation for the present 
low-rent program and $140,000 will require authorization of an alloca- 
tion from the liquidating emergency housing program. 

Public Law 189 authorized an increase in travel per diem rates, for 
which $108,000 is included in this request. Of this amount $80,000 
is for the present low-rent program and $28,000 for the liquidating 
program. 

You may recall that our estimate of annual contribution require- 
ments for 1956 was $87 million, and the Congress appropriated $81.,- 
750,000. Our estimate of 1956 requirements now has been reduced 
to $84,500,000 and we will submit a request for a supplemental of 
approximately $2,750,000 in the spring. 

In closing, let me say that our diminishing responsibilities under 
the liquidating emergency housing program are slightly more than 
counterbalanced by our increasing responsibilities under the low-rent 
public housing program. We shall continue to hold down the ad- 
ministrative costs of the total housing program. We shall also strive 
to place increasing emphasis on improving the operating performance 
of individual projects, so that the Federal housing subsidy in the form 
of annual contribution payments may be held to an absolute minimum. 

I shall be most happy to answer any questions which you may wish 
to ask. 

Mr. Tuomas. There are four items presently before the committee 
for supplemental appropriations for this year. 

No. 1 is additional staff and expenses for the expanded low-ren' 
housing program, $885,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stusser. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. No. 2 is increased cost of audit performed by tle 
General Accounting Office. That is $60,000. 
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Mr. StusseR. That is correct. 
Mr. Tuomas. No. 3 is increase in Federal pay, $500,000. 
No. 4 is increase in travel allowances, $80,000. 


PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL FOR ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


In addition to those four items totaling $1,525,000, did I under- 
tand you to say you have a proposed supplemental for contributions 
o the tune of $2,500,000? 

Mr. WooreN. $2,750,000, that is an approximate figure. 

Mr. Toomas. Has that left the Bureau of the Budget vet? 

\Mr. Woorren. No, sir. Based on the review of this item with the 
ommittee last vear we thought we would wait until we had final 
igures rather than estimated figures and submit it about in April. 
lhe figure of $2,750,000 is our best estimate at this time but it is not 
final figure. 

Mr. THomas. How does that arise, by virtue of what facts? 

\Ir. SLussER. By the addition of new financing and the new units 


in operation. 


Mr. Tuomas. It is by virtue of a contract between the PHA 


and various housing units throughout the States that this indebtedness 
arises and has to be paid? 


Mr. Susser. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is a little flexibility in your figures. It could 
be in the neighborhood of $2,500,000 or $2,750,000. But anyway 
hat item has not come up but will sometime this spring, you are 
reasonably certain? 

Mr. Stusser. Yes, sir. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Tuomas. At this point in the record we will insert pages 
PHA-1 through PHA-6. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Housing AND Home Finance AGENcy, Pustic Housing ADMINISTRATION 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES (LOW-RENT HOUSING PROGRAM) 


Language 


“For an additional amount for ‘Administrative expenses’, $1,525,000.” 

“The amount made available under this head in title II of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act, 1956, for administrative expenses, is increased from ‘$8,200,000’ 
o ‘$9,725,000’, and shall be available for uniforms, or allowances therefor, as author- 
zed by the Act of September 1, 1954 as amended (5 U.S. C. 213), and the limitation 
ereunder on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘$530,000’ 
to ‘$690,000’.”’ 
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Summary 


Available, Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956 $8, 200, 000 
(1) Additional staff and expenses for the expanded low- 
rent housing program enacted in the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 $885, 000 
(2) Increased cost of audit performed by the General 
Accounting Office pursuant to the Government 
Corporation Control Act, as amended___........ 60,000 
(3) Increased cost of Federal Employees’ Salary Increase 
Act of 1955 (Public Law 94) 500, 000 
(4) Increased cost of employees’ travel allowances author- 
ized by Public Law 189 1, 525, 000 


(5) Increase in limitation on expenses of travel (160, 000) 
Revised total 9, 725, 000 


New and expanded programs 


The Housing Amendments of 1955 authorize the Public Housing Administration 
to enter into new contracts for loans and annual contributions for not more than 
45,000 additional low-rent public housing dwelling units. Under the terms of 
the amendment, this authority will expire on July 31, 1956. 

The following table shows the program progress anticipated under the appropria- 
tion contained in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956; the additional 
program authorized by the Housing Amendments of 1955 and for which funds are 
requested in the current supplemental estimates; and the revised total program 
for the current fiscal year: 


Number of dwelling units 


Available 


appropria- Expanded Revised 


program 


Program reservations issued 15, 000 | 
Preliminary loan contracts executed __..............----.----- ; 15, 000 
Development site selected __-_-.-__- a alla a eis | 35, 000 
Annual contributions contracts executed 45, 000 
Construction started 25, 000 
Completed for occupancy 17,000 
Under management at year end 








As can be seen from the table, the work program occasioned by the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is confined to the preliminary stages of activity up to and 
including the execution of annual contributions contracts. As the committee 
is aware, there is a considerable backlog of units previously covered by preliminary 
loan contracts, some of which have been in this preliminary stage for some time. 
First priority is given, in appropriate cases, to moving these backlog units 
into the annual contributions contract stage. The following table summarizes 
the number of units moving from one stage of the program to-the next under 
the expanded work program for which the increased appropriation is required: 


Number of dwelling units 


Projected 1956 activity 
June 30, 
2 1956 
Entering Leaving 
stage stage 


1 
Program reservation issued, preliminary loan contract | 
not yet executed - 15, 000 15, 000 
Under preliminary loan contract, development site not | 
15, 000 35, 000 | 


35, 000 45, 000 | 


45, 000 25, 000 | 
25, 000 17, 000 
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The increase of staff and expenses required by the new and expanded program 
of 45,000 units in the current fiscal year is for professional and technical personnel 
dealing with development activities. Minimum additions to the management 
staff will also be needed to render technical advice and assistance to local authori- 
ties in connection with management policies, organization, business administration 
and budgetary problems, occupancy policies and operating engineering problems 
as directly related to development programs. 

The work which must be performed by the PHA in accomplishing the program 
set forth in the estimates above includes careful screening, analysis of need, and 
determination of relative priority before preliminary loan contracts are executed. 
There then follows the selection of project sites for the low-rent housing develop- 
ments, Which requires careful review by PHA staff. The negotiation of annual 
contributions contracts, which represents the culmination of the preliminary 
work, calls for the most careful scrutiny by legal, financial, auditing, and 
development staff. 


Increased costs of GAO audit 


Subsequent to the submission of the budget for 1956 to the Congress and its 
consideration by the Appropriations Committees, the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration was informed by the General Accounting Office that the cost of the audit 
performed pursuant to the Government Corporation Control Act would be in- 
creased by $60,000 in fiscal year 1956. This supplemental request includes 
funds in this amount for such payment. 


Increase costs of Pay Act 

Funds in the amount of $500,000 are needed for the increased personal services 
costs pursuant to the Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act of 1955 (Public 
Law 94) which PHA has been unable to absorb within the appropriations available 
for 1956. The amount requested is 7.5 percent of the annual personal services 
cost. 

The PHA has been able to absorb the increased salary cost applicable to the 
nonadministrative limitations enacted for 1956, in the amount of $75,300. 


Increased cost of employee travel allowances 

The amount of $80,000 is required to meet increased cost of per diem allowance 
pursuant to Public Law 189 for that portion of activities financed from the ad- 
ministrative expense appropriation. The requested amount represents the costs 
which have not been absorbed within the previously-enacted amounts. 


Increase in limitation on travel expenses 


To permit obligation and expenditure of funds for purposes of travel, it is 
necessary to increase the limitation on expenses of travel by $160,000—from 
$530,000 to $690,000. This amount includes $80,000 requested for increases in 
per diem allowance applicable to the previously authorized program and $80,000 
for travel expenses included in the request applicable to the expanded low-rent 
program, 

LIQUIDATING EMERGENCY HOUSING PROGRAM 


The authorization for expenses of the revolving fund (liquidating programs) 
of the Office of the Administrator provides the financing for the activities related 
to management and disposition of liquidating emergency housing carried out by 
the Public Housing Administration under delegation from the Administrator. 


Summary of allocations from the revolving fund 


Allocated from funds available under the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1956 $2, 330, 000 
(1) Allocation from increase due to increased costs of the 
Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act_--______- 
(2) Allocation from increase due to increased costs of em- 
— travel allowance pursuant to Public Law 
( 
168, 000 


Revised total allocation 2, 498, 000 
Increased costs of Pay Act 


The amount of $140,000 is required for the increased cost of personal services 
resulting from enactment of the Federal Employees’ Salary Increase Act of 1955 


73914—56——25 
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(Public Law 94) which it has been impossible to absorb within the authorization 
currently available. The increase represents 7.5 percent of annual personal 
services cost. 
Increased costs of employee travel allowances 


The amount of $28,000 is needed to finance the increased cost of per diem 
allowance granted pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 189, 7 


STAFFING 


The funds requested in the current supplemental estimates will permit ¢} 
addition of 243 positions for a portion of the year—53 for departmental and 14 
in the field. The staffing table below shows the organizational location of th 


added 243 positions, as well as the reductions which have been accomplished in tha 
combined staff carrying out the liquidating emergency housing program. 


ee 
| 


Additional | 
educti | 
Employ- oe Presently positions fo: | Revised 


ment as of available housing estimate 


housing . 
June 30, 1955 program 1956 oo ae | June 39, 19% 


DEPARTMENTAL STAFF 


Staff offices 
Legal division 
Economics and statistics di- 


Administration division 
Programs division 
Operations division 


Subtotal 











FIELD STAFF 


Field offices: 
Administration 
Development 
Management 
Disposition 


Subtotal 


Other field staff: 
Accounting 








Labor relations 
Subtotal 
Total field staff | | 791 | 
Total staff | 3 146 | 1, 457 | 























ADDITIONAL STAFF AND EXPENSES FOR EXPANDED LOW-RENT HOUSING 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. What about this $885,000? How many addition 
people do you need and for what purpose? 

Mr. Rurrner. The $885,000 provides funds for a total addition 
of 243 people to the low-rent housing program. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where will they be assigned—how many in the fiel 
and how many in the District of Columbia? } 

Mr. Rurrner. Fifty-three in the central office and 190 in the field 
offices. 

Mr. Tuomas. You say here: 


The increase of staff and expenses required by the new and expanded progral 
of 45,000 units— 


those were the units authorized last year— 
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‘ the current fiscal year is for professional and technical personnel dealing with 
development activities. Minimum additions to the management staff will also 
be needed to render technical advice and assistance to local authorities in con- 
nection With management policies, organization, business administration and 
budgetary problems, occupancy policies, and operating engineering problems as 
directly related to development programs. 

The work which must be performed by the PHA in accomplishing the progra n 
set forth in the estimates above includes careful screening, analysis of need, and 
determination of relative priority before preliminary loan contracts are executed. 
There then follows the selection of project sites for the low-rent housing de- 
velopments, which requires careful review by PHA staff. The negotiation of 
annual contributions contracts, which represents the culmination of the pre- 
liminary work, calls for the most careful scrutiny by legal, financial, auditing, and 
development staff. 

That is 200 people, you say? 

Mr. Rurrner. Two hundred and forty-three. 

Mr. Toomas. How many in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. RUFFNER. eee 

Mr. Stusser. The balance will be divided between the field offices. 

Mr. Tuomas. Cannot these positions be absorbed? You have not 
had a reduction in forces in the last 3 years and your building activ- 
ities have been certainly less than you contemplated in the last 3 
years, so Why can you not absorb these positions? 

The Pay Act increases are $500,000; and the increase in travel allow- 
ances is $80,000. You do not have much latitude there. 


GAO AUDIT COST 


The bill submitted to you by the General Accounting Office is 
another matter too. Is this the first time you have had to pay the 
General Accounting Office any funds for audits? 

Mr. Wooten. No, sir. It has been in the bill for the last 2 years. 
The estimate furnished us and submitted in the 1956 budget was 
$55,000, but subsequently, through an enlargement of the program, 
we were advised an additional amount would be required for 1956 
for the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 

Mr. THomas. What is the Comptroller General, Mr. Campbell, 
doing for you during 1956 that he has not been doing in the last 2 or 
3 years in the way of audit? 

Mr. Wooren. The audit seems to be more comprehensive, getting 
into operations generally. 

Mr. THomas. Has he completed the audit yet? 

Mr. Woorrn. I do not know. 

Mr. Stusser. No. They have not completed the audit. Some 
C9 are in the central office now and some are in the field offices, I 

elieve, 

Mr. Tomas. Anyway, that is his bill? 

Mr. Stusser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF POSITIONS IN BUDGET 


Mr. Tuomas. Getting back to the item of 243 people, what is your 
best judgment on that? 
Mr. Stusser. We believe we have presented an honest figure. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Let us look at your personnel load on your table 
Let us look at the table on page 54 of the justifications for the regular 
1957 budget request. In 1955 you had 747 people; in 1956, 719: and 
in 1957 you have 700. You are in now for a supplemental here which 
will give you 53 more employees for administrative purposes, so for 
round figures we will call that 770, and they are not reflected here. 
I do not think they are reflected in your 1957 estimate, are they? 

Mr. Rurrner. May I explain that? The difference comes through 
the reduction in the liquidating program which is included in these 
statistics. 

Mr. Tuomas. Most of that is charged up to the field, is it not? 

Mr. Rurrner. Not the administrative people. 

Mr. Tuomas. I mean of your liquidating activities, 80 or 90 percent 
is charged to nonadministrative expenses? 

Mr. Rurrner. They are not included in the statistics on page 54, 
They are over in our justification in the nonadministrative expense 
limitation. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are your field people in the liquidating activities 
included in this table? 

Mr. Rurrner. Those on the administrative rolls, yes. In 1955, 
we had 856 people; for 1956 our estimate is 981; and for 1957 our 
estimate is 1,002. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is total? 

Mr. Rurrner. Total, yes, 

Mr. Tuomas. All field? 

Mr. Rurrner. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. 981 for this year and for 1957 it is 1,002, which 
is an increase of about 25. Does that 1,002 include your proposed 
supplemental request? 

Mr. Rurrner. Yes, it does. 

Mr. Tuomas. That gives you a total for all activities, departmental 
and field, of 1,600 in 1955? 

Mr. Rurrner. Yes. 

Mr. Tromas. In 1956 it is 1,700, and that includes your supple- 
mental? 

Mr. Rurrner. That does include the supplemental. 

Mr. Toomas. And next year, 1,702. 

Mr. Rurrner. Yes. 


COMPARATIVE WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Tuomas. Prior to 1955 and during 1955 you-really had a 
heavier load than you have now and yet you have an increase In 
personnel of about 100. On that basis we ask, why can you not absorb 
these people? 

Mr. Suusser. I believe your explanation for that is that the low- 
rent housing program at that time was at its very lowest. We had 
in 1954 no annual contributions 

Mr. THomas. But around 1953 and 1954 you had your greatest 
activity. You had more units under construction at that time than 
at any other time. 

Mr. Stusser. I cannot discuss the unit breakdown, but when | 
came to the office there were over 4,500 employees. 





Mr. Tuomas. How many units did you have under construction 


in 1953 and 1954? 


Does anyone have accurate information on that? 


Mr. WooTEN 


Congress has authorized in recent years 


THOMAS. 
WoorTeEN. 
THOMAS. 
WooTeEN. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
1955. 
have a heavier workload. 
Mr. THOMAS. 


Yes. 
No. 


You mean 1956? 


work workload, 35,000; was it not? 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WOoTEN. 


How many units did you have for 1955, 


Mr. Wooren. My memory is not sharp on prior years 
Mr. Tuomas. Can somebody get on the phone and get figures from 
You might get two sets of figures, the 


1950 to the present time? 
number of new starts authorized for those years 


work. 


Mr. SLUSSER. 


Those were the heaviest years, were they 


We are working on a 45,000 basis this year. 
THomas. What was it in 1954? 


not? 


Forty-five thousand units is the largest authorization 


Do you have any recollection of 1953 and 1954? 
I know the current workload is higher than in 
We are doing it with less people in 1956 than last year and 


precontract 


and your precontract 


You have your annual contribution contracts which 


are the preliminary work. Then you have your construction starts. 


Mr. THomMas 


is where your headaches are. 
Mr. Stusser. That is right. 
Mr. Tuomas. Get for us what you are doing in preconstruction 


efforts and during the same y 


You are not 


authorized. 
Mr. 
Mr. THomas. Start 


working on your 


new 


starts the 


StusseR. You want it from 1952? 
t about 1951. 


(The information requested is as follows: ) 


they 


Your preliminary work to your construction starts 


ear the number of new starts authorized. 
minute 


are 


Low-rent public housing program—Comparative workload statistics (in number of 
units), fiscal years 1950 through 1956 


Work stage: 

In preannual contributions con- | 
tract stage at end of year 

Under annual contributions con- 
tract, awaiting construction start 
at end of year 

Under construction and not com- 
pleted at end of year 

Completed for occupancy at end | 
of year 


Preliminary loan contracts exe- 
cuted during year 
Annual contributions 
executed during year 
Construction started during year-. 
ee ted for occupancy during 


contracts 





1950 


| 


258, 602 | 


22, 792 | 


3, 086 
191, 857 | 


255, = 


14, 834 | 
2, 774 


1951 


148, 924 | 


76, 015 


89, 171 | 


203, 812 | 


26, 251 | 


130, 764 | 
88, 359 | 


Actual 


1952 


150, 214 | 


66, 533 
109, 919 | 
235, 351 | 


49, 4 


45, 531 
52, 912 | 


32, 053 | 





‘Includes 2,000 war housing units esetent to low-rent use. 
* Excludes 279 units reactivated and 842 units authorized by the Housing Act of 1954 and placed under 
Contract, during July 1955, pursuant to a 1-month extension granted by the Congress, 


1953 


120, 569 


62, 870 


82, 927 


12, 282 


34, 245 
37, 293 


306, 934 | 


64, 497 | 


1954 


118, 197 


37, 998 | 
45, 122 | 


373, 409 


56, 641 


1955 


—/ mated, 


1956 


60, 334 


77,740 


34, 962 


2 |'422, 471 


15, 000 


45, 000 
25, 000 


17, 000 
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TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your travel money of $80,000? Your 
limitation on your travel has increased from $530,000 to $690.009: 
is that right? 

Mr. Rurrner. That includes $80,000 which is in the supplementa| 
estimate of $885,000 for initiation of the new low-rent housing pro- 
gram, and $80,000 for the increased per diem cost authorized by 
Congress. . 

Mr. THomas. What is the total? 

Mr. Rurrner. $690,000 on the low-rent housing program. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are increasing vour limitation from $530,000 to 
$690,000. This is an increase of how much? 

Mr. Rurrner. $160,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the limitation to start with? 

Mr. Rurrner. $530,000 for the low-rent program. The increase 
requested includes $80,000 for additional travel for the engineers and 
technical people for initiation of this new low-rent program. 

Mr. THomas. Instead of an increase of $80,000, you have an in- 
crease of $160,000? 

Mr. Rurrner. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. And instead of having your figure here $80,000 
under travel it should be $160,000. You have $80,000 under travel 
and $80,000 under your personnel money, which is confusing. 

Mr. Rurrner. I think the confusion comes about by the fact the 
estimated increase by reason of the initiation of the new low-rent 
housing program is $80,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 4! 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, Fresruary 8, 1956. 


FepEeraAL NATIONAL MortTGAGE ASSOCIATION 
WITNESSES 


J. STANLEY BAUGHMAN, PRESIDENT 
WALTER C. HAND, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us take up the supplemental request of FNMA 
for 1956 in House Document No. 330. What are you asking for 
Mr. Baughman? It is $40,000 for travel, is that not right? 

Mr. Baveuman. We have no supplemental request for funds, 
Mr. Chairman, but would like to use some money for travel. It 1s 
an increase in the travel limitation. We are handicapped in getting 
around on this secondary market to visit these people and check the 
property security and also in connection with our audit program. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Tuomas. Will you put FNMA-1 and 2 in the record? 
(Information referred to follows:) 
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Housin@ AND Home FINANCE AGENCY, FEDERAL NATIONAL 
MortTGaGE ASSOCIATION 
panguage 

‘The limitation under this head in title II of the Independent Offices Appropria- 

on Act, 1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from 
990,000’ to ‘$130,000’ .”” 

This request does not require a corresponding increase in the administrative 
xpense antenna for FNMA because of savings elsewhere in the Associa- 

on’s budget. 

‘This increase for travel expenses is necessary in the light of increases in the 
veneral activity in the FN MA’s secondary market operations and because of the 
nerease in per diem and mileage allowances pursuant to Public Law 189, 84th 

‘ongress, approved July 28, 1955. 

Increase in activity 

Ceneral activity—Secondary market operations.—Since the establishment of the 
econdary market operations, the Association has conducted an extensive pro- 
ram of contact with local institutions in the home mortgage field. This requires 
ersonal contacts by field representatives and calls for additional travel expendi- 
ure, 

The statutes require that FN MA’s purchase prices ‘‘be established from time 
to time at the market price for the particular class of mortgages involved.’’ This 
necessitates that the field representatives and others of the FN MA staff visit a 
large number of private buyers and sellers in all sections of the country who must 
be persuaded to disclose the details of individual private sales. This information 
is collected and analyzed in order to not only determine ‘market prices’’ but to 
determine market conditions and building trends. The information thus gathered 
is also used by the Housing and Home Finance Administrator and the Council 
of Economie Advisers. 

Mortgage purchases—Secondary market operations.—Because of changes in the 
economic condition of the country, the activities in the secondary market opera- 
tions have greatly accelerated during the past 6 months and present indications 
are that they will continue at least at the present rate or at a further accelerated 
rate during the remainder of the fiscal year. 


Mortgages purchased: Numbe" 
Nov. 1, 1954, to June 30, 1955 (8 months) 
July 1, 1955, to Dee. 31, 1955 (6 months) 
Increase, 409 percent. 


This increased activity among other operations has resulted in large increases 
in the inspections of the security properties to determine the marketability of the 
mortgages offered for purchase. These inspections also result in an additional 
expenditure of funds for travel expense. 

Mortgage sales—Secondary market operations.—The portfolio has reached a level 
which now permits sales to be made to interested investors; proceeds from sales 
from this portfolio will assist in financing further mortgage purchases, thus 
reducing borrowings to that extent. The stepped-up mortgage sales campaign 
will require additional travel by field representatives in calling upon investment 
groups, 


Tnere ase in cost 


Public Law 189, 84th Congress, increased the amount which may be allowed for 
per diem and mileage. A major portion—64 percent—of travel by FNMA 
¢mployees is performed by private automobile as this is the more economical 
means of transportation. Thus both these increases in allowances have added to 
FNMA’s travel expenses. So as to hold travel expenses to as low a figure as 
possible, FNMA has only authorized 8 cents per mile rather than the 10 cents 
Permitted by law. 


INCREASED TRAVEL LIMITATION 


Mr. Tuomas. What do you want in the way of a supplemental? 
Increased travel from $90,000 to $130,000; an increase of $40,000? 
Mr. BaugHMAN. That is correct. 
Mr. Tuomas. ‘Whatte an purpose? You have absorbed the pay 
Increase costs? 
Mr. BaucuMman. Yes. 
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Mr. Tuomas. How much was the Pay Act costs this year? 

Mr. Hanp. $220,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. You absorbed it? 

Mr. Baucuman. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. You operated within your limitation or from yoy 
other funds? ; 

Mr. Hanp. Operating within the limitation and in addition to tha 
we are saving some more. 

Mr. Tuomas. You all really are doing a good operation. Off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Tuomas. Why do you need the extra money for travel? 

Mr. BaucuMan. We are stymied on getting around to institutions 
and checking on the security of the property offered and also we have 
this sales program and have to go out to try to sell these mortgages of 
the secondary market and of the management and liquidation func. 
tion. Also our auditing program is being postponed for lack of 
money. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Fesruary 16, 1956. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


ANTHONY F. ARPAIA, CHAIRMAN 
E. F. HAMM, Jr., ACTING MANAGING DIRECTOR 
J. NEIL RYAN, BUDGET AND FISCAL OFFICER 


Mr. Tuomas. What about your supplemental for the fiscal year 
1956 contained in House Document 330? The only one we have 
before us now is the estimate dealing with travel. Of course that is 
for railroad safety and inspection; and also under general expenses. 
We will insert the part of the House document relative to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
““GENERAL EXPENSES 


“The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Ad, 
1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘$330,000 
‘$397,000’ . 

“RAILROAD SAFETY 


“The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Ad, 
1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘$163,050 
‘$176,000’. 

“LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION 
“The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Ad, 


1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘$112,620 1 
‘$124,000’. 


Because of increased travel costs arising from the act of July 28, 1955 (Public 
Law 189), increases in the above limitations are required. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Taking them in reverse order you want to repeal the 
limitation and increase it from $330,000 to $397,000; and for safety 
the limitation is $163,050, and you want to increase that to $176,000; 
and for inspection you want to increase the limitation from $112,620 
to $124,000; is that correct? 

Mr. ArparA. That is correct. 

Mr. Tuomas. There are three other items, I understand. General 
expenses, that will take care of increases in pay, $678,000; is that the 
total figure? 

Mr. Hamm. That is the supplemental for 1956. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the pay increase. 

Mr. Hamm. The pay raise; yes. 

Mr. Toomas. Yes. Has that come to the committee yet from the 
budget? 

Mr. Hamm. I think that was submitted yesterday. 

Mr. Tuomas. And for safety, it is $55,500; locomotive inspection, 
$41,500. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ham. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are those all the pay raise items? 

Mr. Hamm. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have any supplementals other than for the 
pay raise, and for travel? 

Mr. Hamm. No; we have no supplemental. 

Mr. THomas. And the pay increase if $678,000, plus the $55,500, 
plus the $41,500. 

Mr. Hamm. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ryan. I think those figures have been changed now. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right, give us the correct figures for the record. 

Mr. Ryan. $670,000 general expenses; railway safety, $60,500; 
locomotive inspection, $44,500. 

Mr. THomas. You have increased the ante, have you not? 

Mr. Arpata. No; it is just a switch, Mr. Chairman; it does not 
represent an increase in the total amount. 

Mr. Tuomas. And this will be it, as far as the supplementals for 
the fiscal year 1956 is concerned? 

At this point, Mr. Reporter, will you please insert in the record 
this statement, as a part of the supplemental justification? 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Justifications for increasing the limitation on the amounts which may be 
expended for travel expenses contained in the Independent Offices Appropria- 
tion Act of 1956 for the appropriations ‘‘General expenses,” ‘‘Railroad safety,”’ 
and ‘Locomotive inspection.” 


APPROPRIATION GENERAL EXPENSES 


The 1956 appropriation act includes a limitation of $330,900 for travel expenses 
Which was based on a rate of $9 per diem in lieu of subsistence. Because of 
Increased costs arising from the act of July 28, 1955 (Public Law 189), wherein 
the travel per diem rate was increased to $12 per day, it is requested that the 
limitation be increased by $67,000 or to $397,000 in order to permit the Com- 
mission to obtain the same level of travel as provided by the 1956 appropriation 
act. As a result of the delay in filling some of the vacancies during the first 
6 months of the current fiscal year, due in large measure to the Commission’s 
desire to obtain the best qualified employees possible, savings have accrued to 
cover the additional cost of travel expenses during the current fiscal year. 
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APPROPRIATION RAILROAD SAFETY 


The 1956 appropriation act includes a limitation of $163,050 for travel expenses 
which was based on a rate of $9 per diem in lieu of subsistence. Because o 
increased costs arising from the act of July 28, 1955 (Public Law 189), wherein 
the travel per diem rate was increased to $12 per day; it is requested that the 
limitation be increased by $12,950, or to $176,000. Under the rates in effec 
since August 1, 1955, the Commission would require the limitation to be increase; 
to $191,941 to obtain the same level of travel as provided by the 1956 appropris. 
tion. However, it is not expected that sufficient savings will accrue to permit 
the full level of travel as provided by the 1956 appropriation act. As a result 
field inspections by our railroad safety inspectors have been curtailed. Com. 
plaints from various sections of the country are being received by this Commissioy 
and Members of Congress concerning the infrequency of inspections at distant 
points outside of headquarters by our inspectors. 


APPROPRIATION, LOCOMOTIVE INSPECTION 


The 1956 appropriation act includes a limitation of $112,620 for travel expenses 
which was based on a rate of $9 per diem in lieu of subsistence. Because of 
increased costs arising from the act of July 28, 1955 (Public Law 189), wherein 
the travel per diem rate was increased to $12°per day, it is requested that the 
limitation be increased by $11,380 or to $124,000. Under the rates in effect 
since August 1, 1955, the Commission would require the limitation to be increased 
to $134,651 to obtain the same level of travel as provided by the 1956 appropria- 
tion. However, it is not expected that sufficient savings will accrue to permit 
the full level of travel as provided by the 1956 appropriation act. As a result 
field inspections by our locomotive inspectors have been curtailed. Complaints 
from various sections of the country are being received by this Commission and 
Members of Congress concerning the infrequency of inspections at distant points 
outside of headquarters by our inspectors. 


Mr. Arpats. The supplemental item covers the costs of the increase 
in pay for the classified civil service employees only. Of course you 
know, Mr. Chairman, we hope that the Commissioners themselves 
will receive an increase in pay. 

Mr. Tuomas. And in that regard I think it is long overdue; I think 
it is a year and a half late; and I understand there will be immediate 
action taken over at the other end of the Capitol. I think it has 
already passed the House. 

Mr. Hamm. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. That was done last year, and following our inclina- 
tion and desire, we will attend to it in here. 

Mr. Arpara. There was some suggestion made that it could be made 
retroactive. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is going to be handled I understand by the Legisla- 
tive Committee of the House, but if it is not expeditiously handled— 
certainly there ought to be a retroactive feature in it—it will be tempt- 
ing for this committee to take some action on it. 

Mr. Hamm. That could run into money for us. 

Mr. Arpara. Well, don’t discourage him. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 8, 1956. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


J.8. PATTERSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

F. W. KELSEY, CONTROLLER 

J. D. BAKER, BUDGET OFFICER AND ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 
U. E. WELLS, ASSISTANT TO BUDGET OFFICER 


T. F. DALEY, ACTING ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR LEGISLA- 
TION, DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND SURGERY 


DR. W. S. MIDDLETON, CHIEF MEDICAL DIRECTOR 

L. F. SCHOEN, ACTING CONTROLLER, DEPARTMENT OF VETERANS 
BENEFITS 

Ww. J. DRIVER, DIRECTOR, COMPENSATION AND PENSION SERVICE 

s. H. COILE, DIRECTOR, VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND EDU- 
CATION SERVICE 

A. H. MONK, CONTROLLER 

J. D. SHYTLE, JR., ASSISTANT CONTROLLER FOR BUDGET 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. 

We have with us this morning the Veterans’ Administration. 
It is certainly nice to see our distinguished friends. We have with us 
Mr. Patterson, the Deputy Administrator; Mr. Kelsey, the Con- 
troller; Mr. Baker, the Budget Officer; Mr. Wells, Assistant to the 
Budget Officer; Mr. Daley, Acting Assistant Administrator for 
Legislation; and our good friend Dr. Middleton, Chief of the Medical 
Bureau, and his very able Controller, Mr. Schoen. 

Mr. Stone is not with us. We have Mr. Driver, the Director of 
Compensation and Pension Service; Mr. Coile, the Director of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation and Education Service; Mr. Monk, the Con- 
troller; Mr. Shytle, Jr., Assistant Controller for the Budget. 

We will insert the pertinent parts of House Document No. 330, 
which contain the supplemental estimates for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


‘INPATIENT CARE 


“The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, 
on the amount available for expenses of travel of employees, is increased from ‘$246,000’ 
to ‘$363,600’: Provided, That, notwithstanding the last proviso under this head in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, inpatient care and treatment may be 
furnished to an average of 130,309 beneficiaries (excluding members in State or Terri- 
torial — during the current fiscal year without any proportionate reduction in 
expenditures.” 

The increase in the appropriation limitation for employee travel is necessary to 
provide for additional travel of employees who escort patients transferred between 
hospitals or placed in foster homes, to transfer trained employees between hospitals 
when required, to pay the increased cost of travel of employees serving outside the 
continental limits of the United States as authorized by the act of August 31, 1954 
(Publie Law 737), and to cover the cost of travel allowance increases authorized 
by the act of July 28, 1955 (Public Law 189). 

The average number of beneficiaries who will require inpatient care and treat- 
ment is now estimated to be 1,175 less than the number forecast in the budget. 
lhe above provision will make the savings resulting from this lower patient load 
available to finance the increased cost of employee travel and a part of the pay 
increases granted by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 
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“OUTPATIENT CARE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Outpatient care’, $3,882,200; and the limitation 
under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, on the amoun; 
available for expenses of travel of employees, is increased from ‘$170,000 1) 
‘$208,000'.”’ 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is to provide additional funds fo 
employee pay increases in the amount of $3,382,200 in accordance with the act of 
June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94), and an additional $500,000 for program purpose 
which were not foreseen at the time the annual budget estimates were prepared, 
Such purposes include the cost of new drugs for the treatment on an outpatient 
basis of veterans discharged from tuberculosis and neuropsychiatric hospitals, 
the increased cost of new transistor type hearing aids, increased cost of medica) 
fees incurred on behalf of veterans treated for service-connected disorders, and an 
additional amount for beneficiary travel. 

The increase in the limitation for employee travel is needed to cover the cost of 
the increase in travel allowances as authorized by the act of July 28, 1955 (Public 
Law 189), and to pay the increased cost of travel of employees serving outside the 
continental limits of the United States as authorized by the act of August 31, 1954 
(Public Law 737). 

“COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


“For an additional amount for ‘Compensation and pensions’, $20,000,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 

This appropriation provides for veterans’ compensation, pensions, and other 
allowances, including emergency officers’ retirement pay and annuities, and burial 
expenses of deceased veterans. Payments are made in accordance with legal 
requirements and are not controllable by administrative action. 

Estimates of requirements for this appropriation are computed on the basis of 
obligational trends and past experience. The necessity for this proposed supple- 
mental appropriation arises chiefly from an unexpected increase in the number of 
World War I pension cases. In addition, average payment rates actually experi- 
enced to date indicate that the impact of recently enacted rate-increasing legisla- 
tion was not fully realized in computing fund requirements for the current fiscal 
year. 

“‘READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


“For an additional amount for ‘Readjustment benefits’, $185,000,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 

This appropriation provides for education and training allowances to veterans, 
vocational rehabilitation of disabled veterans, loan guaranty payments, and 
housing grants for disabled veterans. 

The amount presently available for obligation in fiscal year 1956 is $630,946,000. 
Experience to date indicates this amount is insufficient principally because of the 
considerable increase in enrollments and rates of payment. In the budget for 
fiscal year 1956, the average monthly training load was estimated to be 435,000, 
at an average annual cost of $1,252. In the budget for fiscal year 1957 these 
estimates were revised to 515,000 trainees at an average annual cost of $1,327. 
The enrollments in November and December, particularly in colleges, have again 
taken an unexpected upward turn and current trends indicate there will be 
545,000 trainees in the fiscal year 1956 at an average annual cost of $1,337. . An 
additional appropriation of $185 million is needed to finance the program on this 
newly estimated level through June 30, 1956. 

On July 11, 1955, this appropriation was apportioned on a basis which indicated 
a necessity for a supplemental estimate, pursuant to section 3679 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended. This action was reported to the Congress by the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 


“INCREASED TRAVEL LIMITATIONS 


“Limitations imposed by the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, on 
amounts available for travel expenses under the following appropriutions are increased 
as follows: 

‘“* “General operating expenses’ from ‘$2,731,000’ to ‘$2,900,000’ ; ' 

‘« ‘Medical administration and miscellaneous operating expenses’ from ‘$751,800 
to ‘$828,800’ ; and 
Maintenance and operation of supply depots’ from ‘$2,500’ to ‘$2,900'.” 
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These increased limitations are required for additional per diem allowances for 
subsistence and travel expenses authorized by the act of July 28, 1955 (Public 
Law 189). 

Mr. Tuomas. Does anybody have a statement for us? 

Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Patterson, we will be delighted to hear from you. 

Mr. Parrerson. My statement is brief, about four pages. In an 
effort to conserve your time and if agreeable to you I will not read it 
but will submit it for the record. 

Mr. Tuomas. Summarize it for us and we will put it in the record. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Parrerson. We are appearing before you today to request 
supplemental appropriations in a total amount of $198,882,200, 
composed of $3,882,200 for “Outpatient care,’’ $185 million for 
“Readjustment benefits,” and $10 million for ‘(Compensation and 
pensions.” 

In addition to these supplemental appropriation allowances, we 
are also asking at this time for your favorable consideration of necessary 
changes in appropriation language which will enable the Veterans’ 
Administration to pay the increased employee travel allowances 
authorized by Public Law 189, 84th Congress. 

We are not requesting additional funds for this purpose as the 
amounts required will be absorbed within available appropriations. 
The total requested increase in travel limitation of $402,000 is 
composed of the following appropriation changes: 


| : eo 
| Limitation Limitation | 
in effect requested 


General operating expemses-.............-..--------.-- ; 2, 731, 000 $2, 900, 000 | $169, 000 
Medical administration and miscellaneous operating expenses -- 751, 800 828, 800 77, 000 
Inpatient care ceeds ES ee in 246, 000 363, 600 | 117, 600 
Outpatient care... .-- winis dt : . 170, 000 | 208, 000 | 38, 000 
Maintenance and operation of supply depots 2, 500 2, 900 400 


Appropriation Increase 








Total. 3, 901, 300 | 4, 303, 300 402, 000 


TRAVEL LIMITATION ON “INPATIENT CARE’? APPROPRIATION 


With respect to the increased travel limitation requested for the 
“Inpatient care” appropriation, it is pointed out that additional travel 
requirements in this area are also generated by the provisions of 
Public Law 737, 83d Congress, and increased medical demands. 
These matters are further explained in the detailed justification fur- 
nished your committee. 

Although travel allowances were increased approximately 35 per- 
cent by the provisions of Public Law 189, the total increase requested 
of $402,000 is only 10.3 percent of the original limitation. This lower 
average has been accomplished by judicious curtailment of employee 
travel activities and the holding of per diem and mileage rates below 
the maximum permitted by Public Law 189. These actions have 
resulted in the elimination of additional fund requirements for this 
purpose in the current year. 
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CHANGE IN PATIENT LOAD SPECIFICATION 


There is one other change in appropriation language that we ar 
proposing and that is the reduction of the number of beneficiaries 
specified in the ‘Inpatient care’ appropriation. The present numbe 
is 131,484, but because of a decrease of 1,175 in the estimated patient 
load in contract hospitals, we are requesting the total number of 
beneficiaries to be changed to 130,309. 

The monetary savings resulting from this decrease in patient load 
will be applied to the proposed supplemental for pay increases under 
Public Law 94, 84th Congress, which will be submitted for your con. 
sideration at a later date. 


OUTPATIENT CARE 


Outpatient care, $3,882,200: The amount appropriated for the fiscal 
vear 1956 was $82,089,000, of which $11,500,000 was for dental fees 
and $70,589,000 for all other outpatient activities. Although it is 
now planned to use only $11,100,000 for fee-basis dental work, 
thereby increasing available funds for other activities to $70,989,000, 
it is now estimated that $74,871,200, or an additional $3,882,200, will 
be needed for these purposes. 


PAY INCREASE COSTS 


This amount includes $3,382,200 for increased salary costs due to 
the provisions of Public Law 94, 84th Congress. In addition, we have 
found since the submission of our 1956 estimates for outpatient care 
that the costs of beneficiary travel, hometown medical care fees, 
prosthetic appliances, and drugs and medicines have increased to such 
an extent that additional funds in the amount of $500,000 are needed 
for these purposes if we are to provide acceptable medical care to 
veterans eligible for outpatient service. 

Obligations through December 31, 1955, for other than fee-basis 
dental work amounted to $37,402,741, leaving $33,586,259 available 
for the balance of the 1956 fiscal year, whereas the fund requirements 
for that period are now estimated as $37,468,459 for these purposes. 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Readjustment benefits, $185 million: The amount appropriated for 
fiscal year 1956 was $627 ,097,000, which was the full amount requested. 

Included in the appropriated amount was $540,645,000 for payment 
to veterans in training under Public Law 550, 82d Congress, % 
amended. This amount was estimated to be sufficient to cover # 
monthly average training load of 435,000 veterans at an average 
annual cost of $1,252. 

The rate of enrollment under Public Law 550 is greatly exceeding 
the original estimate, and it now appears that an average traiet 
load of 545,000 can be reasonably expected as against the average 0! 
435,000 considered in our 1956 appropriation allowance. 

In addition, the actual experience of the first 6 months indicates 
that the average annual cost per trainee will approximate $1,35/. 
This increase of $85 in the average annual cost per trainee is due 
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primarily to the fact that in the initial estimate of 435,000 trainees, 
the highest educational allowance group—school and farm—repre- 
sented only 81 percent of the total trainees, while in the present 
estimate of 545,000 trainees, this group represents 85 percent of the 
total trainees. 

Also, Public Law 280, 84th Congress, which deferred for a 12-month 
period the reduction of educational allowance received by veterans 
in institutional on-farm training has contributed to the increased 
average annual cost per trainee. 

It is believed that obligations for other benefits paid from this 
appropriation will approximate the amounts originally contemplated. 
However, due entirely to the increased costs and loads applicable to 
Public Law 550 trainees, it is now estimated that total appropriation 
requirements will exceed $812 million in the current fiscal year. 

Obligations through December 31, 1955, amounted to $335,116,809, 
leaving an unobligated balance of $295,829,191 as of that date. Fund 
requirements of $480,829,191, or $185 million in exeess of availability, 
are indicated for the remainder of the year on the basis of current 
experience. 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Compensation and pensions, $10 million: The amount appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1956 was $2,800 milllon. Due to increasing rates 
and caseloads in some categories, it was originally believed that this 
appropriation would be insufficient to the extent of $20 million, and a 
supplemental request for these additional funds was initiated. 

However, expenditures for the period July 1, 1955, through January 
31, 1956, have been lower than anticipated and it is doubtful if dis- 
bursements during the balance of the fiscal year will reach the level 
originally estimated. 

We have discussed this matter with the Bureau of the Budget and 
have received their authorization to reduce the pending supplemental 
appropriation request under this heading to $10 million. 

The various officials of the Veterans’ Administration who are here 
with me will be glad to furnish you with any additional information 
you May request. 

Mr. THomas. You are seeking here a total of how much money? 
Your request is broken down into two parts. One for supplemental 
funds for 1956, and the other some language change lifting limitations 
on salary and travel; is that correct? 

Mr. Parrerson. It is correct. 

Mr. Keisey. No cash for travel is needed. 

Mr. Parrerson. We are talking about language change and supple- 
mentary cash. 

Mr. THomas. Now, detail it right quickly, the two categories and 
amounts, 

Mr. Ketsey. The money we are asking for is about $199 million. 
Mr. Tuomas. Break that down, for what purpose? And that is for 
liseal 1956 in the form of a deficiency, not 1957? 


READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


Mr. Kersey. That is right. The largest item is $185 million for 
readjustment benefits. 
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Mr. Tuomas. The language of the second paragraph on page 1) o 
House Document No. 330, which we have already placed in the 
record, explains it very well. 

Mr. "KELSEY . Ten million dollars for compensation and pensions 
and $3,882,200 for outpatient treatment. 

Mr. THomas. How much does that add up to? 

Mr. Keusny. The total amount is $198,882,200. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is all cash and supplemental for the 3 items 
for 1956? 

Mr. Ketsry. Yes, sir. That does include, because of the technical 
requirements of the Bureau of the Budget, $3,382,200 for the pay 
raise in the outpatient activity. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now we have covered about $185 million of it dye 
to the increase in load of trainees. 

Your first estimate was 515,000 trainees for fiscal 1956, but noy 
it looks like the record, on the basis of your present experience, js 
going to be 545,000 trainees; and that accounts for what, $185 
million? 

Mr. Kesey. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Justify the difference for your other 2 items; namely, 
about $13% million. 


COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Mr. Ketsey. As to the $10 million for compensation and pensions, 
Mr. Chairman, as is indicated in our statement, we had estimated 
last fall that we might need as much as $20 million additional which 
relates to an appropriation of nearly $3 billion, but in more recent 
figures that have become available, including December 1955 and 
January 1956, we find that we can get along with less than $20 
million; and we are, therefore, asking for $10 million, which is based 
upon a somewhat lower projection than we had made last fall. 

We believe that that $10 million will carry us through the year. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is your best judgment now that that trend indicates 
you can get by with $10 million rather than $20 million? 

Mr. Keusry. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you want to give a little further breakdown of 
the $10 million? 

Mr. Keusey. A way to indicate the increase would be to state by 
months our experience and the trend that we project. In July 195%, 
$231.7 million. 

Mr. Tuomas. For what, now? 

Mr. Keusry. That is for compensation and poneinem August, 

232 million; September, $230.7 million; October,$ 232.3 million; No- 
vember, $2 31.4 million; December, $232.8 million; January, $232.4 
million; February, $234.1 million; March, $235.6 million: April, 
$236.2; May, $236.9; and June, $237.4. 

Mr. Tuomas. Are any of these increases due to any increase In 
compensation and pension payments by the Congress, or is it just a 
question of when they file a claim they have to be paid? 

Mr. Keusery. That is right; the increased numbers of veterans 
qualifying under the present law. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is nothing you can do about it except pay it’ 

Mr. Keusey. That is right. 
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OUTPATIENT CARE 


Mr. Toomas. What is the other $3 million for? 

Mr. Ketsey. Now you are speaking, I presume, of the $3,882,200? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Keusry. That is referred to on page 2 of the statement. The 
creater part of that $3,882,200 is for pay raises. 
~ Actually, we are really considering here an increase otherwise of 
only $500,000, which is related to increases in cost of beneficiary travel, 
the higher hometown medical-care fees, the higher cost of prosthetic 
appliances, and the higher cost of drugs and medicines. 

The VA is required to take care of these service-connected outpatient 
cases, and these additional costs have required us to seek your approval 
of this increase. 

Mr. Tuomas. In the first place, what did your increased pay amount, 
9 

Mr. Keusgy. $3,382,200. 

Mr. Tuomas. Three million what? 

Mr. Keusgey. $3,382,200. 

Mr. Tuomas. Did you absorb any of it? 

Mr. Baker. Not in this appropriation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Where do the items of increased operational cost like 
fees come in, and so forth? 

Mr. Scooen. I would say we have—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, this is cash? 

Mr. Scuoren. Yes, sir; this is additional appropriation—for the 
increased cost of Public Law 94, plus $500,000 for other items. 

Mr. Tuomas. Were you in the position where you could either 
absorb your pay increase or you could come in to get additional cash 
to take care of those 3 or 4 items? 

Mr. Scnoren. There is a pay increase for $3,382,200 of the total. 
Beneficiary travel—that is, travel of veterans to the clinics or to 
their own physicians—$50,000. 

Medical fees paid to physicians taking care of veterans under the 
hometown program, $200,000. 

Drugs and medicines, primarily attributable to the increased—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Tranquilizing drugs? 

Mr. Scorn. Yes, sir; and certain types of drugs used in the 
treatment of TB. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the amount of the three items outside of 
the pay increase? 

Mr. ScHoEn. $500,000, including prosthetic appliances for $150,000 
and drugs and medicine for $100,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no increase in the fee, as such. It is just a 
question of more visits; is that it? 

Mr. Yates. Is the doctor’s fee increased, or is it a question of more 
visits to the patients? 

Mr. Scuorn. It is an increase in the cost. It is a combination of 
two factors. 

There were some adjustments in fees, and also an increase in the 
amount of treatment that an individual veteran gets. 

Mr. Toomas. When was the adjustment made in the way of fees? 
Was it upward or downward? 

Mr. Scuorn. It was upward. 
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Mr. Tuomas. What does it cost the Administration on an anny 
basis? This is dealing with outpatient care, is it not? 

Mr. Scuorn. This is the outpatient care; yes, sir. 

The total increased cost of the fees, would average about 31 cent 
per authorization, between 3 and 4 percent increase in rates. 

Mr. Tuomas. When did you work this out? Whom did you work 
it out with? 

Mr. Scuoren. With each of the State medical societies. 

Mr. Tuomas. When did this happen? 

Mr. Scuoen. This has been in the process for over a year, and the 
increased rates were applied, in most instances, this year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that the first increase you have granted the doctors 
in fees? 

Mr. Scuoen. The first general adjustment; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Overall, what will be the dollar cost in the fiscal 
year 1957 by virtue of the increase? 

Mr. Scuorn. Three to four hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. THomas. Three to four hundred thousand dollars? 

Mr. ScHoen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And $50,000 of it is reflected in the supplemental 
for 1956? 

Mr. Scuorn. No, sir; the $200,000 is reflected in 1956. 

Mr. Tuomas. And on an annual basis it will be three to fow 
hundred thousand dollars? 

Mr. Scnoen. The projections for 1957 reflected the increase to 
some extent. 

I can clarify. 

The projection was made on $11.67 per authorization in the 1937 


budget. Our present cost is $11.76. It could change, it is a variable 
figure. 
I would say it is reflected in 1957. 


INCREASED TRAVEL LIMITATIONS 


Mr. THomas. Does that wind it up, gentlemen, or do you want to 
take care of the limitations now? What page are the limitations on’ 

Mr. Ketsry. The first one is on page 2, of our justification Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Baker. On page 15 of the document, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Let us see, limitations imposed by the Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act for 1956, general operating expense from 
$2,731,000 to $2,900,000. That is about $169,000. That is language, 
no cash; is that correct? 

Mr. Baker. Yes. { 

Mr. Tuomas. Medical administration and miscellaneous operating 
expenses from $751,800 to $828,800. That is another $77,000. And 
that is purely language; no cash? 

Mr. Baker. Correct. f 

Mr. THomas. Maintenance and operation supply depots from 2. 
hundred to 2.9. How much is that, $400? 

Mr. Baker. That is all. 

Mr. Tuomas. Does that wind it up, now? 
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TRAVEL LIMITATION ON INPATIENT AND OUTPATIENT CARE 


Mr. Ketsey. No, you have the increase of $38,000 in travel limita- 
tion on outpatient care in the middle of page 14 of the document and 
the limitation on inpatient care at the top of page 14. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is that all language and no cash? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. But now you have reduced this figure from 130,309 
beneficiaries—that was 131,484, so it amounts to about 1,100, does 
it not? 

Mr. Kevsey. One thousand one hundred and seventy-five. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the effect of that? 

Mr. Kesey. It actually results in a decreased expenditure because 
of the decrease in the estimated patient load. 

Mr. THomas. You are absorbing it here to the tune of about 
$120,000 in travel? You are increasing your travel limitation and 
absorbing it, are you not? 

Mr. Ketsey. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. But by 1,100, and your average will be $20 per day 
and $20 times 1,100 ishow much? You are swapping, in other words. 

Mr. Baker. Almost $4 million will be applied to the cost of the pay 
increase, 

Mr. Toomas. Let us get it straight in the record. 

By this reduction of almost 1,200 patient-days dollarwise, how much 
would that save you? 

Mr. Scooren. It averages approximately $5,000 per patient per 
vear the way the appropriation is written. Assuming we include 
for 1956 the cost of the pay raise, the average appropriation per 
beneficiary is approximately $5,000. On the basis of 1,175 it would 
be approximately $6 million on an annual basis. However, we are 
applying about $4 million to the cost of the pay raise; in other words 
we are relinquishing for the 1,175 patients, $4 million which will be 
applied to the cost of the pay raise. 

Mr. Tuomas. Allright; that is clear now. 

This particular language allows you to increase a limitation on travel 
to the tune, roughly, of $120,000. 

Mr. Scnogen. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. And at the same time it relieves you of the liability 
of $6 million of inpatient care. So the difference between the $6 
million and the $120,000 is absorbed generally throughout the VA; 
or is it limited to the inpatient care exclusively, the pay raise? 

Mr. Scnorn. It doesn’t limit the care in any VA hospital. This is 
the result of the reductions in the number of patients in contract 
hospitals. A large part of the 1,175 reduction was budgeted for care 
in State institutions and the States are using the facilities for the care 
of other patients. We are hospitalizing veteran patients in our own 
hospitals. 

_ Mr. Tuomas. What it amounts to, you are not furnishing this 
inpatient care to veterans. 

Mr. Scuorn. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is purely a calculation here. Maybe the figure 
was on the plus side. You do not have that many patients and the 
money that has been supplied will be used to absorb increases in pay. 
Is that a clear statement of it? 





Mr. Scuoren. That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Yates? 

Mr. Yares. No questions. 

Mr. Puruuies. Is the entire pay raise due to just the increase jy 
the per diem pay? 

Mr. Scuorn. Yes; that is the classified pay raise, Public Law 9 

Mr. Puriuurps. I meant travel. 

Mr. Scuoren. The travel; ves, sir. 

Mr. Puiuurps. Is it an increase in the per diem? 

Mr. Scuoen. Yes; but there is in the inpatient care and outpatien, 
care other factors involved in the amount of $100,000 increase fo 
travel. 

Mr. Puruurps. In travel? 

Mr. Scuoren. Yes, sir. The explanation is on page 6. 

Mr. Tuomas. Then the $30,000 increase and $18,000 increase js 
not involved in Public Law 189? 

Mr. Scuoen. That is right. 

Mr. Puiuurps. In other words, you guessed wrong the last time and 
it requires $48,000 more? 

Mr. Scuoen. That is right; and we are absorbing the amount within 
the appropriation. 

Mr. Puitures. That is what I did not understand. That is all, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen. It is always nice to see you. 
We will be seeing you again. Good luck to you. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


We will insert the prepared justifications at this point. 
(The justifications are as follows:) 


GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES, VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel of employees is $2,731,000 

The increased requirement attributable to Public Law 189, 84th Congress, 
amounts to approximately $447,000. However, as a result of restricting the 
amount of travel and by paying a rate-of per diem less than the maximum allowed 
under Public Law 189, this request for increase to the limitation is only $169,000 
The entire amount of $169,000 will be absorbed within the total funds available 
under the appropriation. 


Medical administration and miscellaneous operating expenses, VA 


The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel of employees paid from this 
appropriation and those engaged in training programs is $751,800. The increased 
requirements attributable to Public Law 189, 84th Congress, would amount to 
$125,000. The estimated increase in limitation has been restricted to $77,000 by 
reducing the amount of travel and by paying a rate of per diem less than the max!- 
mum allowed by Public Law 189. he entire amount of $77,000 is being ab- 
sorbed within total funds available within the appropriation. 


Inpatient care, VA 


The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel of employees is $246,000. 

An increase of $117,600 for a total limitation of $363,600 is requested for the 
following specific purposes: 

(a) Public Law 737, 83d Congress, authorizes travel and per diem at Gover- 
ment expense every 2 years for American employees recruited in the United States 
but serving in extra continental field stations. The hospital program requirement 
for VA hospital, San Jaun Puerto Rico, is estimated at $7,500. 
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(b) Travel of doctors, nurses, and attendants to accompany patients during 
transfers of patients to neuropsychiatric or intermediate wards in general medical 
and surgery hospitals will require an estimated $30,000 increase over the level 
previously experienced for employee attendant travel. 

(c) Increased transfers of trained employees is required for prompt adjustment 
of operating levels between hospitals where occasioned by changes in workload 
or the local demand for hospitalization, and where new hospitals are activating 
additional wards. Experience indicates that obligations of at least $18,000 must 
be incurred over prior levels for this purpose to avoid the loss of trained staff. 

(d) Continued expansion of the foster home program is necessary to increase 
the turnover rate in neuropsychiatric hospitals. Under this program, certain 
neuropsychiatric patients are placed in private homes where they may complete 
the last phases of readjustment to community life and thus obtain discharge from 
the hospital. There are additional requirements of at least $25,000 in employee 
travel to implement this program to a satisfactory level, since the use of travel 
funds is involved in locating the proper home atmosphere and the counselling 
trips necessary to ascertain the pat ients’ progress. 

(e) The enactment of Public Law 189, 84th Congress, requires an increase of 
$37,100. 

The entire amount of $117,600 is being absorbed within total funds available 
in the appropriation. 

The average number of beneficiaries to be furnished inpatient care and treatment 
is reduced from 131,484 to 130,309. This decrease is attributable to a reduction 
Fin the average daily patient load in contract hospitals from the 4,575 originally 
estimated for fiscal year 1956 to 3,400 as now estimated on the basis of current 
experience. 

This reduction in the patient load will result in savings of $2,124,900 from the 
amount of $16,326,600 included in the appropriation for this purpose and will be 
applied against the proposed supplemental for pay increases. 


Maintenance and operation of supply depots, VA 


The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1956 on the amount available for expenses of travel of employees is $2,500. 

The enactment of Public Law 189, 84th Congress, requires an increase of $400 
for a total limitation of $2,900. The increase in limitation will be absorbed within 
funds available in the appropriation. 


Outpatient care, Veterans’ Administration, $3,882,200 


Additional funds in the amount of $3,882,200 will be required during fiscal 
year 1956 for the operation of the outpatient care program. The requirements 
for additional funds have resulted from the enactment of Public Law 94, 84th 
Congress, salary increases, in the amount of $3,382,200 and from uncontrollable 
causes in the fee-basis medical services, prosthetic supplies, drugs and medicines, 
es beneficiary travel in the amount of $500,000. These items are explained as 
ollows: 


Public Law 94 salary increases, $3,382,200 

Supplemental requirements for Public Law 94, 84th Congress, salary increases 
total $3,382,200. This amount required for Public Law 94 salary increases has 
been computed at 7% percent of total salary amounts reflected in station operating 
plans exclusive of salary amounts planned for those employees who are not entitled 
to the increased salary. Computation is as follows: 


Outpatient care: 
$49, 570, 100 
Less Public Law 94 pay raise 3, 382, 200 
Less salaries for consultants and attendings , 107, 100 
Less fringe benefits allowances 54, 000 
__ Total salaries subject to Public Law 94___-___- - 45, 026, 800 
limes 7% percent (Public Law 94 requirements) 3, 382, 200 


Beneficiary travel, $50,000 


Supplemental requirements for beneficiary travel in the amount of $50,000 are 
required to pay for the cost of travel by veterans being examined or treated by the 
Veterans’ Administration. This will provide an amount approximating the actual 
obligations for this purpose during fiscal year 1955. 


Medical fees, $200,000 


Supplemental requirement of $200,000 in medical fees is due to the increased 
average unit cost of $0.31 per outpatient medical visitor to hometown physicians, 
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from $11.45 as originally estimated at $11.76. Since the cost per fee. authori. 
tion has been running at $11.84 for the first 5 months of the present fiscal yea 
it is conservatively estimated that the overall cost per completed case for th, 
fiscal year will balance off at the indicated $11.76 figure. he following tabj. 
represents the revised requirements in this activity: 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1956 original | 1956 revised 
estimate estimate 





| 
Number individnals visiting (fee) 612, 000 | 612,09 
Unit cost $11. 45 | $11.7 


$7,004,900 | $7,105.45 

482, 243 | 482, 43 

Total cost | 7,487,143 | 7.67.0 
Plus 5 percent for net obligation requirements ---__...............----.------- | 374, 357 | 





Required appropriation 8, 061, 50) 


1 Includes cost of intermediary program, community home nursing program, and claims not subject tp 
prior authorization. 


Drugs and medicines, $100,000 


The additional requirement of $100,000 is attributable to the increased usage 
of relatively new and expensive drugs on an outpatient basis. Veterans with 
service-connected neuropsychiatric and tuberculosis disorders are being discharged 
earlier from VA hospitals due partially to the dramatic effects of such drugs as 
reserpine and chlorpromazine (NP) and PAS, pyrazinamide and viomycin (TB 
Failure to furnish these drugs in VA outpatient clinics tend to void the results 
already attained in VA hospitals and would increase the probability of need for 
hospitalization by those now amenable to this type of outpatient care. 


Prosthetic appliances, $150,000 


Supplemental requirement for the purchase of hearing aids in the amount of 
$150,000 is required due to the increase in unit cost of approximately $25 of the 
new transistor type aid over the old battery type aid. Average unit cost for the 
battery type aid was $130 per unit and the cost of transistor aids is approximate) 
$155. The estimated demand for hearing aid is 6,000 units for the fiscal year 

The limitation in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, on th 
amount available for expenses of travel of employees is $170,000. 

An increase of $38,000 for a total limitation of $208,000 is requested for th 
following specific purposes: 

(a) Public Law 737, 83d Congress, authorizes travel and per diem # 
Government expense every 2 years for American employees recruited in the 
United States but serving in extracontinental field stations. The outpatien' 
care program requirement for VA regional offices, San Juan, Puerto Rico: 
Juneau, Alaska; Honolulu, Hawaii, and Manila, Philippine Islands, + 
estimated at $12,000. 

(6) The enactment of Public Law 189, 84th Congress, requires an increas 
of $26,000. - 

The entire amount of $38,000 is being absorbed within total funds available 
in the appropriation. 


Compensation and pensions, V A, $20 million 

Additional funds in the amount of $20 million will be required in fiscal year | 
for the payment of veterans’ benefits from the compensation and pensions 4) 
propriation. Obligations payable from this appropriation arise by operatl! 
of law and are not administratively controllable. ; 

Of the total of $2,798,622,839 which is presently available for obligation 4 
expenditure during fiscal year 1956, $1,390,946,922 was obligated during the I 
6 months, leaving $1,407,675,917 available for the 6-month period, January ' 
through June 30, 1956. Present obligation trends indicate approximate ™ 
quirements of $1,427,700,000 for this period. | 

Average annual payments used in computing the estimated fund requiremet 
included in the fiscal year 1956 budget were based in part on anticipated effet’ 
of recently enacted rate-increasing legislation. Payment rates actually « 
perienced thus far in 1956 indicate that the impact of this legislation had not beet 
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fully considered. This, together with an unexpected increase in World War I 
nsion cases, has necessitated this supplemental. 
Requirements for the remainder of the year have been computed on the basis 
of trends indicated by obligational experience during the first 6 months for each 
entitlement category within the appropriation, as follows: 


COMPENSATION AND Pensions, FiscaL YEAR 1956 


Obligations by categories, actual first 6 months; estimated last 6 months 


| 

Fiscal year 

| Last 6 months! : 

ist 6 months. "“r 544) (esti- | 1956 total 
(revised 


| total (actual) | 
| mated) | estimate) 


Entitlement category 


1, Compensation: ° 
Spanish-American War veterans $405, 122 
Spanish-American War dependents. 566, 116 
World War I veterans 112, 561, 344 
World War I dependents a 26,924,160 | 26,815,545 | 53, 739, 705 
ee cc cunuseeensiondinalle 521, 942, 350 522, 600, 575 | 1,044, 542, 925 


$373, 603 | $778, 725 
World War II dependents 150, 081, 483 152, 563,718 | 302, 645, 201 


584, 634 | 1, 150, 750 
108, 659,288 | 221, 220, 682 


Korean conflict veterans | 68, 483, 154 72, 869,526 | 141, 352, 680 
Korean conflict dependents 21, 357, 784 22, 655, 960 | 44, 013, 744 
Peacetime-service veterans -...................-...-.-- ool 21, 814, 361 23, 244, 732 45, 059, 093 
Peacetime-service dependents 9, 352, 952 10, 398, 898 19, 751, 850 
Total, compensation | 933, 488, 826 | 940, 766,479 | 1, 874, 255, 305 
2. Pensions: | 

Yellow fever experiments....................-.. eet | 750 | 750 1, 500 
Mexican War dependents 2, 007 1, 862 | 3, 869 
Indian Wars veterans 121, 431 124, 139 | 245, 570 
Indian Wars dependents 363, 345 374, 115 | 737, 460 
Civil War veterans —6, 238 | 7,863 | 1, 625 
Civil War dependents biker 1,684,092 | 1, 558, 788 | 3, 242, 880 
Spanish-American War veterans ‘ | 37, 564, 702 35, 581, 722 | 73, 146, 424 
Spanish-American War dependents 27, 170, 892 27, 223, 445 | 54, 394, 337 
World War I veterans 230, 637, 158 | 249, 877,044 | 480, 514, 200 
World War I dependents | 97,710, 59% 103, 263,481 | 200, 974, 080 
World War II veterans ; | 26,367,572 | 27, 192, 262 53, 559, 834 
World War II dependents . | 10,388,911 | 11, 374, 259 21, 713, 170 
Korean conflict veterans F 787, 498 | 1, 036, 502 | 1, 824, 000 
Korean conflict dependents 178, 734 | 303, 942 | 482, 676 
Peacetime-service veterans | 31, 606 | 30, 285 61, 891 
19, 328 | 17, 302 36, 630 


Total, pensions ' | 432, 972, 385 457, 967, 761 890, 940, 146 


3, Other: | 
Emergency officers’ disability retirement (World War I) | 1, 963, 904 | 1, 965, 496 3, 929, 400 
Adjusted service and dependents’ pay 2, 775 1, 213 3, 988 
Subsistence allowance for disabled veteran trainees 14, 139, 492 18, 118, 508 | 32, 258, 000 
Initial burial allowances 8, 379, 540 8, 856, 460 | 17, 236, 000 


Total, other . 24,485,711 | 28, 941, 677 53, 427, 388 








Grand total . '1, 390, 946, 922 |1, 427, 675,917 | 2,818, 622, 839 
| | 


Readjustment benefits, VA supplemental request, $185,000,000 


Additional funds in the amount of $185 million will be required for payment of 
readjustment. benefits during fiscal year 1956. 

These additional funds are required for benefit payments to veterans in training 
under the provisions of Public Law 550, 82d Congress as amended. The funds 
presently available for this purpose are $540,645,000 which will provide for a 
monthly average training load of only 407,517 at an average annual cost of 
51,326.68. The number of veterans in training has increased from 304,358 in 
June to 706,762 by the end of December. The current estimate of monthly 
average training loads for the fiscal year is 545,000 which will require an ad- 
ditional amount of $182,396,000. 

: The actual average annual cost experienced during the first 6 months was 
1,365.96. However, it is expected that by the end of June the annual average 
cost will be $1,336.96 or $10.28 more than provided for in previous estimates. 
his increased unit cost for 545,000 veterans will require an additional $5,604,000. 

No additional funds are being requested for the other activities paid from this 

appropriation, 
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Turspay, Marcu 8, 1955 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


FRANELIN G. FLOETE, ADMINISTRATOR 

HENRY H. PIKE, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATOR 
MAX MEDLEY, COMPTROLLER 

M. H. ELLIOTT, GENERAL COUNSEL 

D. E. A. CAMERON, DIRECTOR, BUDGET DIVISION 

P. C. JUMONVILLE, CHIEF, ESTIMATES BRANCH 


REAL PROPERTY ITEMS 


J. E. STEWART, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, PBS 

W. A. SCHMIDT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, BUILDINGS MANAGEMEN? 
A. A. MAY, CHIEF APPRAISER 

J. E. MOODY, ASSISTANT GENERAL COUNSEL 


REFUNDS UNDER RENEGOTIATION ACT 
C. R. WOODSIDE, CHIEF, RENEGOTIATION REBATES 


WAGE BOARD RATE INCREASES 


W. C. CLEARY, DIRECTOR OF MANAGEMENT 
R. G. PEEBLES, DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 
R. R. FREDLUND, CHIEF, WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Tuomas. The committee will please come to order. We wil 
consider this morning the’supplemental estimate in House Document 
No. 330 for the General Services Administration. 

We have with us this morning the General Services Administration, 
and it is certainly nice to have with us the new Administrator, Mr. 
Floete. 

We have a good many of our old friends here who are well and 
favorably known to the committee, Mr. Medley, the Comptroller; 
the General Counsel, Mr. Elliott; Mr. Cameron, Director of Budget: 
Mr. Strawser, Administrative Officer; Mr. Schmidt, Deputy Director; 
Mr. May, Chief Appraiser; Mr. Moody, Assistant General Counsel; 
Mr. Woodside, Chief of Negotiations Rebates. He has been giving 
us a little absent treatment for about a year, has he not? Mr. 
Cleary, Director of Management; Mr. Peebles, Director of Personnel: 
and Mr. Fredlund, Chief, Wage Administration. These people wil 
speak to Wage Board rates. 

Mr. Floete, it is nice to see you. I have had the privilege of meeting 
you and we are delighted to have you with us. 

The committee wants to cooperate with you. [ am sure that we 
will. 

If you have a statement for us, we will be glad to hear you. YoU 
might tell us something about yourself. You are a southern mat, 4 
southerner from Lowa? 
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STATEMENT BY THE ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr. Firoete. I am twice a southerner—from South Dakota and 
south lowa. 

Mr. Tuomas. Tell us a little bit about yourself and then give us 
your statement. We are interested in both. 

’ Mr. Frortr. Mr. Chairman, I have no prepared statement. 

Mr. Tuomas. That makes it better. 

Mr. Fiorere. I was born in South Dakota. I have lived in Iowa 
most of my life. I have been in various types of business, primarily 
real property, construction, building supplies, and also actively in the 
last 12 or 14 years in sales agencies for tractors and implements and 
automobiles. 

| have also acted as an independent agent, not as a representative 
ofany company. That is, I had distributorships and sales were made 
wholesale by my organization to our own dealers who were retail 
operators, 

I have had quite extensive experience in construction, over 10 
years, first as comptroller of a company that was in financial trouble 
and later as president of the company when we emerged from the 
troubles. 

Mr. Tuomas. That strikes a very sympathetic note with this com- 
mittee. We are always in financial trouble. 

Mr. Fiogetr. In the Department of Defense I have been the 
Assistant Secretary for Properties and Installations, which covers the 
field of real property and new construction for all three of the services. 

Our authorization and appropriation bill for new construction has 
been running in the neighborhood of $2 billion a year for the last 
several years. 

We are also very much interested in developing a proper system of 
maintenance of our very large inventory of properties. 

Since I have been there we have set up such a system. It is now 
operating and we are very hopeful that it will produce substantial 
savings. 

The total cost of maintenance is approximately a billion and a 
half dollars annually in the Department of Defense. 

So you can see it was very fruitful field to work in. IJ am not 
prepared at this early date to say whether this same type of thing 
should be applied to GSA and all the other properties. 

_ It seems logical, but I don’t know to what extent they have gone 
into that subject, and, therefore, I can’t make any comments about 
it, but I am sure that the information which we have developed and 
the methods in the Department of Defense will be applicable in 
many respects to the property owned by GSA and managed by GSA. 

Mr. Toomas. Well, we are delighted to have you and we thank 
you very much. You can depend upon this committee to cooperate 
with you. You have a pretty tough job over there. 

Mr. Fiorrer. I fully realize that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. This committee has been working with this agency 
for many, many years. We think we know something about it. 

Mr. FLorrr. I want to apologize to you this morning for not 
having a thorough knowledge of even this subject that is before you. 
I just haven’t had the time. 
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Mr. Tuomas. We realize you have been over there less than a week. 
If you came in and said you knew all about it, we would not think 
too much of you because we would know better and you would get 
into trouble right quickly. 

Mr. Fioere. I am sure I would. I feel it is my job in the future 
to know so that when I appear as a witness, I[ can testify. 

Mr. Tuomas. You will. 

Mr. Fiorrse. It has been my policy with the Armed Services 
Committee and the Appropriations Committee 

Mr. Toomas. You delegate to your staff whomever you want to 
talk and we will understand. 

Mr. Fioets. Mr. Medley will carry on. 


SUMMARY OF THE SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATES 


Mr. Mepuey. Mr. Chairman, we have before the committee 
this morning supplemental estimates for 1956 and 1957 which total 
some $13,975,000. 

However, $3 million of that amount is by transfer from existing 
appropriations, so that there will be a total of $10,975,000 in new 
obligational authority. 

Mr. Tuomas. You want how much cash? It breaks down in 2 
parts, one for 1956 and one for 1957, and how much language change? 

Mr. Mep.ey. $10,975,000 in total in cash, Mr. Chairman, and $3 
million in language change for the acquisition of a building in the 
city of Chicago. 

More specificially, the other items are: $4,685,000 for pay increases 
of the operating expenses of Public Building Service—— 


OprerRATING Expenses, Pusiic BurLtpIng SERVICE 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us take the operating expenses of PBS, which 
reads— 


For an additional amount for “(Operating expenses, Public Building Service,” 
$4,685,000 and the limitation under this head, in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel is increased 
from $163,500 to $185,600. 

Explain that right quickly. 

Mr. Meptey. The increase in the Pay Act, Mr. Chairman, is due to 
two factors. 

Mr. Tuomas. This is supplemental 1956? 

Mr. MEDLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. And no cash? 

Mr. Mep.ey. Oh, yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. All cash? 

Mr. Meptey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead. 


INCREASE DUE TO PUBLIC LAW 94 


Mr. Meptev. First is an item of $3,885,000, which is for the Pay 
Act increase as a result of Public Law 94, enacted the last session of 


Congress. 
Mr. THomas. $3,885,000? 
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INCREASE DUE TO PUBLIC LAW 763 


\fr. Meptey. Then there is an item of $800,000 for pay increases for 
yage-board employees whose salaries are established in accordance 
with the prevailing rates of pay for the localities in which they are 
working for similar types of employees. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


\Mr. Tuomas. At this point, Mr. Reporter, will you be good enough 
to insert pages 1, 2, and 3 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to are as follow:) 


OPERATING ExpENsES, Pusiic BurILpInGs SERVICE 


Due to relationships between increased Pay Act costs for regular classified 
employees and wage-board employees as well as between fiscal years 1956 and 
i957, this combined justification covers supplemental appropriations for ‘‘Oper- 
ating expenses, PBS,” recently transmitted to Congress by the President, as 
follows: 


\. H. Doe. No. 330 (1956 supplemental) : 
1. Pay increases in classified salaries (Public Law 94) $3, 885, 000 
2. Pay increases for wage-board employees (Public Law 763) - 800, 000 
3. Increased travel limitation ($163,500 to $185,600)_....... No funds 
WE os ods ocd oo = oe db x fades RD emia 4, 685, 000 
8. H. Doe. No. 326 (1957 budget amendment): 1. Annualization 
of wage-board increase above 1, 300, 000 


A. Irems In HovusE DocumEnt No. 330 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


“For an additional amount for ‘Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service,* 
$4,685,000; and the limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Act, 1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from 
$163,500’ to ‘$185,600.’ ”’ 

“This proposed supplemental appropriation includes $800,000 to meet increased 
pay rates effective on or before February 12, 1956, for wage-board employees, 
and the remaining $3,885,000 is required for increases in classified salaries granted 
by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). The increase in limitation for 
travel expenses is needed for additional per diem allowances for subsistence and 
travel expenses as authorized by the act of July 28, 1955 (Public Law 189)” 
H. Doc. No. 330, 84th Cong.). 

This supplemental of $4,685,000 increases funds appropriated for ‘‘Operating 
expenses, PBS,” from $97,595,500 to $102,280,500. 


1. Pay increases in classified salaries, $3,885,000 


Appropriations for 1956 in the annual act were based on salary rates in effect 
prior to passage of Public Law 94, 84th Congress. At the start of 1956, Budget 
Bureau asked each agency to estimate the cost of salary increases due to that 
act and permitted operations on a deficiency basis pending provision of sup- 
plemental funds. 

In January 1956 the Bureau required each agency to reanalyze the cost of 
salary increases due to Public Law 94 and to submit estimates for such portions 
which could not be absorbed. GSA submitted estimates for supplemental 
appropriations on six items. 

Supplementals for salary increases due solely to Public Law 94 are being 
‘transmitted to Congress for all departments and agencies as a package. However, 
as this 1956 supplemental for ‘““(Operating expenses, PBS,’”’ was being transmitted 
for other purposes, Public Law 94 costs are also included herein. (Public Law 94 
costs for other GSA appropriations will be included in the later governmentwide 
package transmission.) 
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Amount of supplemental funds necessary to meet deficiency in 


“Operatir 
expenses, PBS,” due to increased salary rates authorized by Public Law 94 oo 
determined as follows: 


Amount of annual appropriation for salaries at rates prior to Public Law 9 
$56,569,900: 


Total cost of Public Law 94 salary increases (7.5 percent) --_.____- $4, 242, 74 
Net absorption due to lapses, etc... ~~ ence ne acnvcscoencuces 357, 700 
LL 

Additional appropriation required----....------------.--- 3, 885, 000 


Absorption proposed here is based on receiving full amount of supplementg| 
for wage-board employees explained in following section. 


2. Pay increases for wage-board employees, $800,000 


Public Law 763, 83d Congress, approved September 1, 1954, required conversion 
of certain CPC classifications to locality prevailing rates prior to September |], 
1955. Owing to fund situation, particularly in ‘‘Operating expenses, PBS.” 
conversion was delayed until August 28, 1955. Financing plans for 1956 conten. 
plated this conversion based on August 1955 prevailing locality rates. 

However, since conversion was made, surveys have shown that there have been 
progressive increases in prevailing rates in many localities throughout the country, 
By the end of January, schedules containing increased rates, approved by wage 
boards as a result of locality wage surveys, affect over 7,500 out of some 15,000 
GSA wage-board employees at an annual cost of almost $1.7 million. 

Funds are not available to GSA to cover these increased wage rates. Accord- 
ingly, it has been necessary for the Administrator to authorize increased rates as 
of current effective dates, in line with action taken by other agencies in the locali- 
ties, but to defer payment of the increases until additional funds are appropriated 
for that purpose. This is consistent with decision of the Comptroller General in 
like circumstances (28 Comp. Gen. 300). 

When funds are appropriated for this purpose, payment will be made back to 
effective dates established for the respective localities. Although this procedure 
seems to be the fairest possible under the circumstances, it is not equitable to 
GSA employees. Other agencies, mainly Department of Defense, apparently 
have had adequate funds to begin payment of increases immediately on the effec- 
tive dates of approved schedules. 

The estimate of $800,000 would provide funds to pay all wage-board increases 
made effective on or before February 12, 1956, for employees financed from 
“Operating expenses, PBS,’ during 1956. 

Exhibit A, attached, summarizes each wage-board rate increase effective 
between August 28, 1955, and February 12, 1956, which affects employees paid 
from the buildings management fund and develops the cost in 1956 of $798,621.76 
for the portion financed from “Operating expenses, PBS,’’ rounded to $800,(00. 


3. Increased travel limitation ($163,500 to $185,600) 


Public Law 189, 84th Congress, authorized an increase in per diem allowances 
for domestic travel from $9 to $12. It is planned to absorb the increased cost 
of travel. during 1956.in all appropriation. items of GSA which were fixed under 
the old rate. However, it will be necessary to increase limitations on travel 
which were established for certain items. 

Provision for increasing travel limitations for 1956 for other GSA items | 
covered in a following item. However, as this 1956 supplemental for “Operating 
expenses, PBS,” is transmitted for other purposes, the provision for increased 
travel is also included herein. 

Increased travel limitation for ‘Operating expenses, PBS,’ is computed % 
follows: 


—_——— 


vised for 
Original | nevi 








3s | increase per 
limitation _e am 
Local transportation not affected by per diem-------.----------------------- $10, 000 | $10, 00 
Regular travel: as 400 
‘Transportation 7,56), days Gt 10.20... .- ~~. 60-25 -- enicenee ebb apeneb-oas> 85, 400 100 90 
Se RS 7 OUR BE an enh ian kt mgt ang ponte 3 peau a ana er: | Were. «i oe 
NN esate os koe ano centcensaenucanesncsaeee ebeetaaaceteneds 163, 500 | 185, 600 


—— 
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B. Irem 1n House Document No. 326 


1, “Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service: 

' Original estimate $128, 598, 000 
Change to 129, 898, 000 
Increase 1, 300, 000 

“This proposed appropriation is necessary to meet the cost of increases in pay 
rates granted for wage-board employees. This proposed appropriation was not 
included in the budget because the need therefor did not become apparent until 
after the budget had been prepared” (H. Doe. No. 326, 84th Cong.). 

This item covers the annuadjzation in°1957 of increased cost. during 1956 due 
to increased wage-board rates effective on or before February 12, 1956. (See 
item A.2. above.) a 

No provision is made under this item of $1,300,000 to annualize 1956 costs for 
wage-board increases which may become effective after February 12, 1956. 
Likewise, no provision is made for probable further increases in rates during 
1957. A complete picture of the effect of progressive increases in locality wage 
rates during 1956 and 1957 is set forth in the appendix to this estimate. 

Mr. Meptey. The two items make a total of $4,685,000 as a 
supplemental in cash to this appropriation for 1956. 

Mr. Toomas. Explain that item and then step it up on your annual 
basis. 

NEW WAGE SCHEDULE 


Mr. Mepiey. Public Law 763 generally shifted certain of our 
custodial employees to the so-called blue collar wage board type of 
employees and prescribed that. their: wages would be fixed through 
the operation of wage boards and in accordance with the prevailing 
rates of pay in the localities. 

Mr. THomas. Mr. Reporter, will you insert pages 4 and 5, which 


set out the regions and locations where pay increases costing $800,000 
in 1956 have already been approved. 
(The pages referred to are as follows:) 





Region 1: 


Region 2: 


Region 3: 


Region 4: 


Region 5: | 


Region 6: 


Region 7: 


Region 9: 





Rounded to 


[Schedules issued from Aug. 28, 1955, to Feb. 12, 1956] 


Se ee ee eS ae eee eres) 


Locality 


Burlington, Vt 
Boston, Mass 


New York, N. Y.-New- 
ark, N. J. 
— Wilkes-Barre, 
a 


N. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa........-- 


Baltimore, Md 
Washington, D. C 
Marietta, Ohio. (Parkers- | 

i eh ire 
Huntington, W. Va_-_.-- |. 


Asheville, N. 
mthente, 136.5 35> 2. 
yy ey 
Montgomery, Ala_...._- 
Miami, Fla 


Wilmington, N.C 
Chattanooga, Tenn 


Chieago, Il 
Louisville, Ky 
Dayton- “Springfield, 


Columbus, Sn terdiene 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Detroit, Mich 
Western Michigan 


Vicksburg-Jackson, 
er ee 
Oahe-Ft. Randall- 
Gavins Point, 8. Dak- 
Parsons, Kans.-Joplin, 
Tks ge eed ee 


Texarkana, Tex__._...-- 
Shreveport, OMe e de 
Houston-Galveston,Tex. 

Alexandria, La...___.._- 
El Paso, Tex genase dns 
Ft. Worth-Dallas. Tex_ 
Oklahoma City, Okla___|_ 
3 ial ® 
Amarillo, Tex 
Lubbock, Tex.........__|_ 
San Angelo, Tex---- 


San Diego, Calif... 
San Fraricisco, Calif_.... 
Sacramento, Ce 
Stockton, Calif. 
Hawaii, T. H 





Region 10: 


Portland, Oreg.________- 
Puget Sound, Wash_. 


Nationwide 
and total 


average 


Supplemental re- | 
quired, operating | 
expenses, PBS 


| date of new 


| Nov. 


| Jan. 





Effective 


GSA 
schedule | 


Aug. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


28, 1955 
15, 1956 
29, 1956 
Aug. 


Oct. 


28, 1955 
23, 1955 


4, 1955 
18, 1955 


23, 1955 
18, 1955 


Jan. 29, 1956 
Lo 


Dee. 
Dec. 


Oct. 
Dec. 


Aug. 28, 1955 
Oct. 7, 1955 
Nov. 6, 1955 
Dec. 4, 1s | 


Feb. 12, 1956 


Aug. 28, 1955 


Oct. 9, 1955 
20, 1955 
Dec. 4, 1955 
Jan. 15, 1956 


Jan. 29, 1956 
1, 1956 


Jan. 29, 1956 


Jan. “tS, 1956 | 
Jan. = 1956 | 


Effec- 
tive 
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1, 760 


1, 760 
1, 440 
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Aug. 28, 1955 | 
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Exuipit A 





Ss 


1, 760 | 
1, 120 | 


New wage schedules issued since conversion of CPC em 
Buildings Management Fund 


Aver- 
age 


hourly 


in- 
crease 


$0. 046 
- 08 
0424 


. 067 
- 067 


- 135 
. 094 


112 
- 2116 
. 082 


151 
- 139 
. 1372 
- 0656 
-115 
. 133 
- 105 
-114 
. 1152 
. 1448 
- 1656 


136 





Num.- 
ber of 
em- 
Ployees 
affected 


Aver- 
age 
cost 
per em- 
ployee 

















ployees to wage board i, 





$80. 96 50 
76. 80 309 
37. 31 3 

117. 92 965 
96. 48 30 

162. 00 64 

105. 28 59 

187. 20 202 

125.44 | 3,197 
73. 57 16 
76. 38 13 

689, 92 49 
71. 82 175 

136. 00 45 

114. 00 27 

111. 60 29 

111. 76 63 
70. 04 ll 

102. 40 28 

126. 72 503 

197. 12 104 

203. 68 29 

136. 96 149 
96. 00 95 

110. 40 99 
155. 94 186 

112. 64 23 

116. 48 36 

186. 21 ll 
72. 16 5 

169. 12 10 | 

155. #8 1l 

131. 71 83 
57.7 1 

101. 20 16 

106. 40 191 
84. 00 52 
91. 20 11 
92. 16 19 

115. 84 16 

132. 48 2 

| 

211. 20 34 

154. 88 389 

108. 80 64 
77.12 6 
66. 24 30 
86. 24 91 

107. 52 110 

aim titel 7, 711 


Cost in 1966 | 





—183, 934. 5 












Annual. 
ized Cost, 
1957 












































| 
$4,048.00 | $4 ray, 
23,731.20 | 51 sir mq 
111. 93 4 il 
113, 792.80 | 134 439.4 
2,894.40} sing 
10, 368. 00 17, 971.4 
6,211.52 | 11.535 6 
37,814.40 | 54, ong 
401, 031. 68 | 744 7 1 
1,177.12] 279 
992.94} 237% 
33, 806. 08 39, 052, 
12, 568. 50 17, 108, 
6, 120. 00 9, 360, 00 
3,078.00} 5,335.9 
3, 236.40 | 5.600% 
7,040.88 | 16,642. 
770.44 | = 1,821.9 
2, 867.20 | = 7,454.7 
63, 740.16 | 75,324. 
20, 500.48 | 24, 2975 
5, 906. 72 8, 082.94 
20, 407. 04 33, 161 
9, 120. 00 15, 808. 0 
10, 929.60 | 23, 680. 
29, 004.84 | 68, 555.1 
2,590.72} 6,125 
4,193.28} 8,336.34 
2,048.31 | 4,841.44 
360.80 | is 
| 
1,691.20 | 3,14 
1,712.48 | 3,190.3 
10, 931.93 | 23, 686.2 
57. 73 | 136.4 
1,619.20} 3,827.2 
20, 322.40 | 52, 8382 
4, 368.00 | 11, 354.8 
1,003.20 | 2, 608. 
1,751.04 | 4,582 
1,853.44} 4,818 
264. 96 68 
7,180.80 | 844 
60, 248.32 | 71, 22 
6,963.20 | 18,104! 
462.72 | 1,20 
1,987.20} 5,166 
7,847.84 | 9,274.7 





“on | 21, 964.8 








30. 2 


| 
30 |1, 647,7 
4 |—308, 455. 1¢ 





982, 556. 








| 
| 
76 |1, 339, 2 
00 1; 300,00. 





798, 621. 
800, 000. 
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Mr. Mepuey. If the committee is interested in the way that these 
wage boards operate and the way those salaries are fixed, Mr. Schmidt 
of the Building Management Division and Mr. Peebles, who is Director 
of our Personnel Division, are here and they can give the committee 
additional details on that phase of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Go ahead. 

The 800 comes up to the 12th of February of this year, and it takes 
care of everything back of that? 

Mr. Mepuey. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. $1.3 million takes care of what? 

Mr. Meptey. The $3,885,000 is the regular Pay Act increase which 
was approved last year for all Government employees and, therefore, 
covers all employees paid under this appropriation for that purpose. 

I might also add that we converted to the wage board system on 
our custodial employees on August 28, 1955, so that the $3,885,000 
likewise covers those same employees from July 1 to August 28, 1955. 

Mr. Tuoomas. How many employees are involved? 

Mr. Scumipt. Of about 15,000 total wage-board employees, the 
increases that have occurred between August 28 and February 12 
involve about 7,500. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the total wage-board employees of General 
Services? 

Mr. Scumipt. About 15,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. And they are all involved in this pay increase? 

Mr. Scumipt. Seventy-five hundred are involved in these increases 
which have occurred since August 28, 1955. Just about half of the 
total. 

Mr. Tuomas. And the whole total of 15,000 is not involved? 

Mr. Scumipt. That is right; not in this estimate. 

Mr. THomas. Well, that takes care of this item. Let us take 
another look here 


INCREASED TRAVEL LIMITATION 


Mr. Meputey. I might mention one other thing. You read the 
language change on travel. That is brought about by the increase 
in per diem from $9 to $12 a day. 

However, we are asking for no cash for that item. 

Mr. Tuomas. You are absorbing that? 

Mr. Mepuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Toomas. Let us take a look now. 


AcQUuISITION OF LAND AND BuILpING, CHICAGO 


_ Mr. Reporter, on page 11 here, that is acquisition of land in Chicago, 
insert pages 11, 12, and these two letters in here on pages 13 and 14, 
too. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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ACQUISITION OF LAND AND BuripIne, Cuicago, ILL. 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


“Acquisition of land and building, Chicago, Illinois: For the acquisition of th 
parcel of land located at 536 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois, together with \j 
improvements thereon and appertaining thereto, including incidental expenses, {, 
remain available until expended, $3,000,000, to be derived by transfer from the appro- 
priation ‘Sites and planning, purchase contract, and public buildings projects.’ ” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


“This proposed supplemental appropriation is needed to acquire the Rand 
MeNally Building, Chicago, Ill., in order to provide a more economical solution 
to the problem of housing certain Government agencies in the Chicago are” 
(H. Doc. No. 330, 84th Cong.). 

Status of lease-purchase program is such that funds available for it during 
1956 are adequate to afford the transfer here proposed and to finance that program 
until early 1957. 

BACKGROUND 


On June 22, 1951, GSA entered into a lease with Clark-Congress Corp., then 
owner of the Rand McNally Building, Chicago, Ill. Lease was for term from 
August 1 to December 31, 1951, for portions of the third and fourth floors cover. 
ing some 80,000 square feet and such additional space as became available until 
the end of that term. Lease also covered the entire building from January |, 
1952, to December 31, 1956, and provided option for an additional 5 years, 
This was subject to leases to Rand McNally and existing leases, tenancies, etc, 
by any tenants or occupants. 

Lease provided for rental at $1.33 per square foot up to January 1, 1952 
and $2,500,000 for 5-year term for the entire building in 60 monthly installments 
of $41,666.67. Rental was predicated on Government appraisal of fair market 
value of the building at $4,200,000. Occupancy rights of tenants were acquired 
generally by negotiation, but three required condemnation proceedings which 
are still pending. 

The building was leased primarily to provide accommodations for Bureau of 
Public Debt. GSA has expended approximately $2,300,000 in converting the 
building from loft to office use. Presently it houses nine Government agencies. 

In a decision of August 12, 1955, docket No. B117057, the Comptroller General 
held that maximum annual rental which legally could be paid could not exceed 
$375,000. This was based on appraisal of the fair market value of the building 
$2,500,000, at date of the lease June 21, 1951. He decided that necessary action 
should be taken to recover all excess payments. 

As owners would not agree to reduce rental provided for in the lease, rental 
payments were discontinued August 1, 1955. On October 28, 1955, the owner 
instituted an action in United States District Court for the Northern District 
of Illinois, eastern division, for a declaratory judgment and injunctive relief. 

It has been determined, under all circumstances, that permanency of need for 
the space and proper protection of Government’s interest requires acquisition of 
fee simple title of the property. Accordingly, at GSA request, the Attorney 
General has filed an amendatory complaint in the pending condemnation pr0- 
ceedings to acquire ownership of the property. (See copies of letters attached. 
Right to occupy the property from original occupancy date until date title to! 
shall vest in the United States also has been made a part of the condemnatiol 
complaint. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The building is a 10-story and basement fireproof structure built in 1912, 
containing approximately 600,000 square feet of space. It is equipped with 2 
passenger and 2 freight elevators on the Clark Street side and 3 passenger and 2 
freight elevators on the LaSalle street side. The land is bound by South Clark 
Street, Harrison Street, LaSalle Street, and the new Congress Street superhigh- 
way. Total land area is approximately 62,224 square feet. 

It has been estimated that the current fair market value of the land and build- 
ing is $3 million, which is exclusive of improvements made by the Government, 

Acquisition of the property in fee simple by condemnation under judicial 
process is deemed necessary and advantageous for the following reasons: 

1. There will be a continuing need for the building for the foreseeable future 
in connection with Government operations in the area. 
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> Building is strategically located for operations of Government agencies 
housed therein, including Bureau of Public Debt, Department of Agriculture, 
Corps of Engineers, etc. : 

9 Building has been extensively remodeled to suit Government needs and 
acquisition of title will preserve and protect the investment by the Government 
of approximately $2,300,000 for improvements. coe 

4 Recurring annual rental of $375,000 will be eliminated. It is anticipated 
that ultimate savings in rent eliminated through acquisition of property will more 
‘han offset the acquisition cost. 

5. Matters presently in controversy between Government and owners will be 
resolved by judicial process. 


DECEMBER 22, 1955. 


Re Rand MeNally Building. 
The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Deak Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Occupancy of this building by the United 
States has resulted in the filing of a number of other legal actions including the 
action entitled Evelyn S. Meyer, Trustee, v. United States of America, Edmund F. 
Vansure, Administrator, GSA; John A. Skeen, Regional Director, GSA; and New 
York Life Insurance Company, No. 55 C 1930, United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois, eastern division. 

The various matters in litigation were the subject of a conference held by 
\ssistant Attorney General Perry W. Morton on December 12, attended by 
representatives of this Administration and the General Accounting Office. At 
‘his meeting it was agreed that the overall interests of the Government under all 
f the circumstances attendant upon this matter require that the full fee simple 
title to the property be acquired. 

\ccordingly, there is attached a request that you cause the petition in the 
pending condemnation proceedings te be appropriately amended in accordance 
with the above. 

Pursuant to understanding reached at the aforesaid conference we will under- 
take promptly to process a request for an appropriation of sufficient funds from 


which to defray the amount of just compensation which it is estimated may be 
warded by the court for the acquisition requested under (2) in the attached. 
Cordially yours, 


EpMUND F. MANSURE, Administrator. 


DECEMBER 22, 1955. 

e Rand MeNally Building. 

on, the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 

Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. AtrorNEY GENERAL: By letter of November 10, we requested that 
vou amend the petition filed in the condemnation proceeding entitled ‘‘United 
States of America versus Certain Space”’ in the building known as Rand MeNally 
Building, in Chicago, Cook County, IIl., and Clark-Congress Corp., et al., Civil 
Action No. 51 C 2024, United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Illinois, Eastern Division, to acquire the use of all of the space in the building for 
a term of years commencing January 1, 1952, and ending December 31, 1956, 
extendible for three additional 5-year terms at the election of the United States. 

Since the above date I have determined that acquisition of the property in fee 
‘imple is necessary to provide suitable accommodations for the Government, and 
‘my opinion it is necessary and advantageous to do so by condemnation under 
idicial process. 

a \ecordingly, pursuant to authority vested in me by the act of August 1, 1888, 
-) Stat. 557, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1911, 36 Stat. 1167 and June 25, 
1948, 62 Stat. 986 (40 U. S. C. A. 257); the act of May 25, 1926, 44 Stat. 630; as 
amended by 1939 Reorganization Plan No. 1, July 1, 1939, 53 Stat. 1426, and the 
act of June 30, 1949, 63 Stat. 380 (40 U.S. C. A. 431-7), it is requested thet vou 
ause the petition filed in the foregoing proceeding to be amended to acquire: 
|) The right to use and oceupy the premises from the date same first 
Were occupied by the United States until the date that title thereto shall 
vest in the United States by judicial process, and 
(2) The full fee simple title to the building and improvements together 
with the land upon which the same are situated. 

( ordially vours, 

EpMUND F, MANSURE, 
Administrator. 
73914—56——27 
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Mr. THomas. Let me read the language: 


For the acquisition of the parcel of land located at 536 South Clark Strom; 
Chicago, Ill., together with all improvements thereon and appertaining there,’ 
including incidental expenses, to remain available until expended, $3 million. ;, 
be derived by transfer from the appropriation ‘‘Sites and planning, purchase eo). 
tract, and public buildings projects.”’ 

Explain that. 

Mr. Mepuey. You will recall in our regular hearings there yas 
some discussion on this item because of this language change. 

Mr. Tuomas. We went into it pretty carefully, but we migh 
supplement that record with this. 

Mr. Meptey. Mr. Elliott will speak to this item. 

Mr. Exuiotr. On June 22, 1951, the Government entered into q 
lease of the Rand-McNally Building in Chicago for a term commencing 
January 1, 1952, to continue for 5 years, with successive 5-year op- 
tions by the Government. The Government also had partial occu. 
pancy from June to January. That rental was for $500,000 a year, 

Mr. THomas. How many square feet in the building? 

Mr. Exuiorr. 600,000 square feet gross. 

Mr. Tuomas. It is already in the record, but I thought we would put 
it in. 

Mr. Exuiorr. The building was built in 1912 

Mr. Fioeter. Do you know how much the net is? 

Mr. StrRAwSER. 488,000 square feet out of the 600,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much money have we put in repair of it? 

Mr. Extiorr. We have put approximately $2% million in repairs of 
the building, repairs and renovation. 

Mr. Tuomas. I think this is the meat in the coconut. It has been 
estimated that the current fair market value of the land and building 
is $3 million, which is exclusive of the amount paid by the Goverr- 
ment by ‘‘Acquisition of the property in fee simple by condemnation 
under judicial process.”” In other words, the court is going to decide 
what you pay for it. 

Mr. Exuiotrr. That is correct. 

Mr. THomas (reading): 





It is deemed necessary and advantageous to the Government for the following 
reasons: (1) There will be a continuing need for the building for the foreseeable 
future in connection with Government operations; (2) building is strategically 
located for operation of Government’s Bureau of Public Debt, Department of 
Agriculture, Corps of Engineers, et cetera; (3) building has been extensively 
remodeled to suit the Government needs and acquisition of title will preserve 
and protect the investment by the Government of approximately $2,300,000 for 
improvement; (4) recurring annual rental of $375,000 will be eliminated: 
(5) matters presently in controversy between the Government and owners will 
be resolved by the courts and not by GSA or the parties involved. 


Over a period of time, will the building pay for itself? 

Mr. Exuiort. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. In rent? 

Mr. Extiorr. Very definitely; yes, sir. 

Mr. Tuomas. What period of time? 

Mr. Exuiorr. I believe about 15 to 20 years; is that correct? 

Mr. Strrawser. I would say 10 to 15 years. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you have a better figure than between two out 
side figures? 
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\ir. Mepiey. On the basis of $375,000 annual rental, it will be 
between 14 and 15 years to equal the amount the Government would 
have put into the property. 

\r. Eruiorr. The Government already has in the building this 
2 300,000-plus of Government money which, if we do not go through 
ith acquisition of ownership of the building, we may not be able to 
realize the full value of the improvements. 

\lr. Yares. What is the nature of the investment of the Govern- 
ment in the $2% million? 

\{r. Etuiorr. It is more than that, Mr. Yates. They changed the 
elevators around. You see, this was a 1912 building and they com- 
pletely renovated it. They put in a new cafeteria. They did paint- 
ing; they did a great deal of interior structural changing. 

\{ir, FLoere. Is there further extensive repair necessary? 

\ir. Exuiorr. No, sir. 

\fr. Srrawser. The building has been reconditioned and the only 
other expense is continued operation, maintenance, and upkeep. 


APPRAISAL OF THE PROPERTY 


Mr. Yates. Did you have an appraisal of the property by men in 
the area? 

Mr. Ettiorr. We have an appraisal made by Arthur A. May, whom 
| believe you know, and who is Chief of the GSA appraisal staff. 
Mr. May is here. Mr. May, I think, could explain his appraisal and 
also the other appraisers in the area whom he has talked to. 

Mr. Yates. Is there an appraisal by any independent appraiser in 
the area other than Mr. May? Mr. May, vou are with GSA; aren’t 
you? 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Yates. Did you have an appraisal of the building by any 
independent firm? 

Mr. May. Not by order of GSA, although there is one in process at 
the moment. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the building worth as it stands today? 

Mr. May. $3 million, exclusive of our improvements. 

Mr. THomas. Then your improvements add another $2% million. 
On that basis, how long will it take the building to amortize itself, 
taking into consideration the present rate of rent and the present rate 
of maintenance and repair? 

Mr. May. Is the chairman asking me? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. May. I can’t give a direct answer except to say in my estima- 
tion the building now has an estimated economic life of another 25 
vears. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the land itself worth as of today? 

Mr. May. Around $700,000. 

\lr. Toomas. How much is that a square foot? 

Mr. May. About $11.50. 

_ Mr. Tuomas. There are 60,000 square feet, as well as I remember, 
In the land. 

Mr. FLorrr. It is about an acre and a half. 

Mr. May. As I remember, it is about 62,000 square feet. I will 
have to check my figures. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Check your figures? Don’t you deal with this eye, 
day? 

Mr. May. I did for a long time, but that was some time ago. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is this worth the money 7 the Government? 

Mr. May. I think so, Mr. Chairman. I don’t think there js ayy 
doubt about it. 

Mr. Tuomas. Is it the right thing for the Government to do 
save money? 

Mr. May. In my estimation; yes 

Mr. Fiortre. May I make a remark, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Tuomas. Surely. 

Mr. Fiorrer. I would certainly expect to make a thorough. an 
independent investigation of this whole matter before I would sigh 
any further documents. I will do that immediately. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no need of our going any further with the 
item, then. 

Mr. Fiorrer. I think the appropriation should be made. I am 
only saying if further facts develop that we should not go ahead 
that it is not a good deal, then we will back out of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. How can you justify that statement; if you are going 
to check into it and don’t know what it is all about, why should we 
make this appropriation? We have been inclined on the evidence 
we have heard so far to think it is a reasonably good deal, one thai 
should go on through, but if you have some doubt about it in you 
own mind, and are going to do some investigation, we will wait and 
get the benefit of your judgment. 

We would like to have your judgment, too, and certainly as of today 
you don’t have any judgment on the matter. 

Mr. Fiorrr. That is correct. It may be a perfectly good deal, as 
far as I know. 

Mr. Puituirs. Mr. May, you said in reply to the chairman’s ques- 
tion that at least you indicated there was an independent appraisal, 
but not made for GSA. 

Mr. May. That is right. 

Mr. Puiiuies. Do you know what that independent appraisal 
placed the value at, above or below yours? 

Mr. May. When I said that there were other independent apprais- 
als made, there was one made before we executed this lease, there was 
another made after we executed this lease by independent appraisers 
acting for other people. 

Those facts are contained in my appraisal report on this property 
and I think they validate to some extent the figure value that we pu! 
on this property. 

Mr. Yates. Who made that independent appraisal? 

Mr. Exuiorr. At the time the building was sold in 1949 for $1~- 
500,000 to the present owners, a professional appraiser from Chicag 
appraised the value of the leasehold at about $1,600,000. That does 
not include the land valued at $720,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Vursell, will you and Mr. Yates go out to Ihin ols 
in the next week or 10 days and take a look at this thing and com 
back and give the committee the benefit of your thinking on the 
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\fr. Vursetu. I will consider it. I don’t know whether I can spare 
the time to get away. 

Mr. Yares. I will be glad to do it. 

\fr. Tuomas. If you have a chance to do it; will you? 

Mr. Versevu. If I have a chance. 


RULING OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


\ir. Exuiorr. Mr. Chairman, may I add a couple of things for the 
record, even though they were in the prior hearings? 

The Comptroller General, on August of last year, ruled that the 
present lease violated the Economy Act and that the maximum rent 
pavable under the 15-percent limitation in the Economy Act was 
| $375,000, as against the $500,000 that the lease calls for. 

We have no reason to disagree with that judgment of the Comp- 
troller General. I might say that I went out to Chicago myself, Mr. 
Yates, on this thing and it was of enough interest to the Department 
of Justice that Mr. Perry Morton, who is the Assistant Attorney 
General in charge of the Land Division, went out personally, also. 

We reached this conclusion. First of all, we have to endeavor to 
reclaim from the owner the difference between $375,000 and the 
$500,000 annually that has been paid to him. 

The matter referred to follows:) 


“ReFuNDs UNDER RENEGOTIATION AcrTr”’ 
APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


Refunds under Renegotiation Act: For an additional amount for ‘‘Refunds 
nder Renegotiation Act,’’ $4,600,000, to remain available until expended. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


‘This appropriation is needed to finance refund and rebate payments due 
World War II contractors upon approval of their claims under the Revenue Act 
f 1943 and the Renegotiation Act of 1951, as amended. Presently available 
funds are expected to be exhausted within the next few weeks’’ (H. Doe. No. 
330, 84th Cong.). 

The additional $4,600,000 is estimated to pay rebates yet to be certified by 
the Internal Revenue Service and refunds, with interest, determined by the 
Tax Court of the United States. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Although payments vary from a few dollars to a few millions and timing of 
each payment is not predictable, it was believed that balance of prior appro- 
priations would be ample to finance payments through June 30, 1956. However, 
payment of large amounts during the first half of 1956 has reduced the balance 
available February 1, 1956, to $496,316. At the average monthly rate of pay- 
ments during 1955 of $230,000, funds will be exhausted soon. 

tequirement for additional $4,600,000 needed to satisfy the remaining World 
War II claims is summarized in the statement which follows. No consideration 
of claims for post-World War II contractors is reflected in the computations. 
“ince funds appropriated for this purpose are not considered new obligational 
authority (except the portion for interest payments estimated at $270,000), 
fitire amount is requested at this time. 

As interest is charged on refund payments, and contractors have been deprived 
fe many years of liquid assets reflected in rebate payments, it is important that 
additional funds be made available at the earliest possible time. 
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Estimated payments of claims after Feb. 1, 1956 
1. Rebates: 
59 claims in process by GSA; gross amount $3,834,215; net at 
21.54 percent 1 $825, 24 
139 claims in process by IRS; gross amount $7,056,155; net at 
21.54 percent ! 1, 519, 895 
50 claims in process by IRS on which interim payments were 
made: 
Gross amount $21,168,777; net at 21.54 per- 
cent $4, 559, 754 
Less interim payments made 3, 363, 775 
Balance of net payments___-_-__--------- ——— 1, 195, 979 
1 claim pending court settlement_-_-_......--..------------- 400, 000 


Estimated total rebate payments after February 1, 1956_-- 3 941, 765 


. Refunds: 
10 pay ments, principal and interest, during 1956, at $40,000 
average ? 
10 payments, principal and interest, during 1957 at $40,000 
DP ee a ee ne lee ---- 400,000 
10 payments, principal and interest, during 1958 or after----. 400, 000 


A 200, 000 


. Total estimated requirements after February 1, 1956__...--_---- 5, 141, 765 
Funds available — 496, 316 


Unfinanced requirement----_.------------.-- wate aad aeuuw. 4,645,446 
eh GE I tin swe ih = ete donned ens 4, 600, 000 


1 Average ratio gross to net for 3,565 rebate payments to June 30, 1955. 
2 Average of 12 refund payments in 1955, 
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Mr. Yates. What is the total of that now? 

Mr. Mepuey. Actually, by sheer coincidence, at the time we gp; 
the decision, Mr. Yates, we stopped payments. The amount that y, 
had paid up to that date, which I think was August 1, was the equiyy. 
lent to 5 years’ rental at $375,000. 

Mr. Exuiorr. We are oceupying the building at the moment wit). 
out paying rent. The owner will not voluntarily consent to a reductioy 
of the rent. As a matter of fact, he can’t because of his arrangements 
with his financiers. 

Mr. Puruurps. He has actually sued you? 

Mr. Exuiorr. He has brought suit against us. 

Mr. Yates. I notice you say a suit for declaratory judgment ani 
injunctive relief. Declaratory judgment of what? 

Mr. Exuiorr. To declare the Government’s refusal to pay rent, 
wrongful breach of the lease and to oust the Government from tly 
premises by mandatory injunction and for other relief. 

Mr. Yates. He can’t enjoin you from condemning. 


Rerunps UnpER RENEGOTIATION AcT 


Mr. THomas. Will you insert in the record page 16 and the table 
on page 17 of the justification? 

This estimate is for $4,600,000 cash to pay refunds and rebates 
under the Renegotiation Act. [Reading:] 

This appropriation is needed to finance, refund, and rebate payments during 
two World War II contracts upon approval of their claim under the Revenue Ac 
An additional $4,600,000 is estimated to pay rebates yet to be certified by 1) 
Internal Revenue Service. 

In other words, this comes up to you on payment of certifications 
by the Internal Revenue Service of the Treasury and by the Tax 
Court; is that correct? 

Mr. Mepury. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman. This harks back to the 
provision of the Revenue Act of 1943. 

Mr. THomas. What is the dollars and cents amount paid ou! 
during the fiscal year 1955, and so far for 1956? We have not given 
you any money for a couple years. 

Mr. Mreputey. That is correct. In 1955 we had paid out in rebates 
and refunds $2,668,145. There is a little table here on page |’ 
which gives it by fiscal years. In 1956 we had paid out $2,157,632 
through January 31, 1956. 

Mr. THomas. When will this be wound up? 

Mr. Meptery. On January 31, 1956, 245 claims had not yet beet 
completely settled. Mr. Woodside, would you speak to that questio!, 
please? | 

Mr. Woopsipr. The rebate phase of the matter has been reste’ 
you might term it, because no further claims will be filed. 7! 
liquidation of those claims is largely a matter of settlements betwee! 
the Internal Revenue and the taxpayer. 

The refund claims arise from actions in the Tax Court and we hav 
no method to determine the—— 

Mr. THomas. Do you have any idea, Mr. Woodside, how may 
Tax Court actions are pending and how many were settled? 
more can be filed, but those that are filed and have not been sett 
are going to get around to your side of the desk sooner or later. 
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\r. Woopsipe. That is right. T was talking to an attorney han- 
dling those cases yesterday, and asked him for a recent survey on what 
is pending. 

He could not give me an exact figure, but he estimated and he 
figured conservatively that 175 now are pending. That does not 
mean that we will get 175 claims to settle, because they may go any 
one of three ways. They may be increased—— 

Mr. Tuomas. The quicker the claims are settled, the cheaper it 
is to the taxpayer, because they bear 6 percent interest. 

Mr. MEDLEY. The refund claims bear 4 percent interest. The 
rebate claims do not bear interest. So the taxpayer, of course, 
himself, is very desirous of having them concluded. So far as we 
are concerned, we don’t pay any interest on those, but we do pay on 
the refund claims. 

As a matter of interest, Mr. Chairman, because the committee was 
interested on this point previously, on page 16 it is noted payments 
have averaged 21 cents on the dollar on these items. 

Mr. Toomas. As a matter of fact, you had no discretion on the 
matter. You have to pay what is certified to you, and it is purely 
a matter beyond your control, the amounts involved; is that correct? 

Mr. Mepiet. Well, on the refunds; yes, sir. However, on the 
rebates, the claims on those are examined by us and the amounts are 
determined, the allowable amounts, are determined by us. There- 
upon, they go to the Internal Revenue Service for the computation of 
the amount of tax which they will take from that amount and then the 
balance is certified back to GSA and paid in that amount. 


INCREASED TRAVEL LIMITATIONS 


Mr. THomas. Let us take a look at this increase in the limitation, 
now. This is not involving any cash. Is that correct? 

Mr. Meptey. That is correct. That is merely the increase in 
the travel limitation which we need on the stated appropriations 
as a result of the increase in per diem, and no cash is requested. 
We will absorb the additional cost. 

Mr. Tuomas. Limitations imposed by the act of 1956 on amounts 
available for travel, “Emergency operating expenses’’ inc reased from 
$15,400 to $15, 300, “Repair, improvement, and equipment’ from 
$155,000 to $1 78,250; “Operating expenses, Federal Supply Service,”’ 
from $59,750 to $68,100; and “‘Operating expenses, National Archives 
and South Service” from $30,750 to $34,750. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mepuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. THomas. Mr. Reporter, put page 19 in the record. 

Page 19 follows:) 
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INCREASED TRAVEL LIMITATIONS 
(Various appropriations) 


APPROPRIATION LANGUAGE 


“Limitations imposed by the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, as 
amended by the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956, on amounts available for 
travel expenses under the following appropriations are increased as follows: 

“Emergency operating expenses”’ from “$13,400” to “$15,300"’; 

“Repair, improvement, and equipment” from $155,000” to $178,250" ; 

“Operating expenses, Federal Supply Service” from “$59,750” to “$68,100"’; and 

“Operating expenses, National Archives and Records Service” from “$30,750” 
to “$34,750” .”" 

EXPLANATION 

“These increased limitations are required for additional per diem allowances 
for subsistence and travel expenses as authorized by the act of July 28, 1955 
(Public Law 189).”’ (House Son. No. 330, 84th Cong.) 

Public Law 189, 84th Congress, among other things, authorized an increase 
from $9 to $12 in maximum per diem allowance for subsistence and travel expenses, 

Through administrative action to achieve all possible economies and by careful 
programing of available funds, it is believed that essential travel can be ac- 
complished without additional appropriations, provided increases are authorized 
in certain travel limitation amounts. 

Accordingly, it is proposed that travel limitations established by Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, as amended, be raised for those items where 
— travel cannot otherwise be performed at per diem rates under Public 

aw 189. 

Increase in travel limitation for ‘‘Operating expenses, Public Building Service” 

is covered separately in the section devoted to that appropriation item. 


Mr. Tuomas. What is the total amount of limitation by language 
here? 
Mr. Meptey. The 4 increases in limitations total $37,500. 


INCREASED Pay Costs Unprer Pustic Law 94 


Mr. Tuomas. The last item is for additional amounts for increased 
pay costs under Public Law 94 contained in House Document No. 341. 

Insert pages 20 and 21 of the justifications in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


INcREASED Pay Costs, Pusiic Law 94 


(H. Doc. No. 341) 


“TITLE II—INCREASED PAY COSTS 


“For additional amounts for appropriations for the fiscal year 1956, for increased 
pay costs authorized by the act of * * * June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94), * * *, 
as follows: 


*” * * * * * * 


““GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 


“” 
~ 


‘Emergency operating expenses’, $265,000; 

‘Operating expenses, Federal Supply Service’, $190,000; 

‘Expenses, general supply fund’, $625,000; 

‘Operating expenses, National Archives and Records Service’, $325,000; 
‘Administrative operations’, $285,000; 

‘Abaca fiber program’ (increase of $2,000 in the limitation upon the amount 
which may be used for administrative expenses) ; 


Se a a 
— = 


* * * * * * *)? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Public Law 94, 84th Congress, approved June 28, 1955, authorized payment of 
increased salary rates retroactive to March 13, 1955. , Increased costs during 
1955 which could not be absorbed were provided for by appropriations in Public 
Law 112, 84th Congress. 

As GSA appropriations for 1956 did not contemplate these increased pay costs, 
Budget Bureau approved quarterly apportionments for those appropriations in 
which they could not be absorbed, with anticipated deficiencies shown in the 
fourth quarter. In program and financing schedules in the budget for 1957, 
liquidation of these 1956 deficiencies was anticipated from ‘Proposed supple- 
mentals due to pay increase.’”’ Such supplementals are covered by House Docu- 
ment No. 341, except that for “Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service,” 
which was ineluded in House Document No. 330. 

For each appropriation item the gross increased pay cost for 1956 was deter- 
mined as 7% percent of amounts available for personal services at rates in effect 
prior to Public Law 94. Net increases in appropriations or limitations requested 
reflect deductions for delay in filling positions—offset in part by increased cost of 
per diem travel expense for which no additional funds are requested. 

Total gross inereased pay cost in GSA is estimated at $7,570,150 of which 
$1,995,150, or 26.4 percent, will be absorbed. The remaining $5,575,000 consists 
of $3,885,000 for “Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service,’’ in House 
Document No. 330 and $1,690,000 for items in House Document No. 341. Detail 
for latter item is given in following table. 

Summary of supplemental estimates for salary increases under Public Law 94, 
84th Cong. 
- 

Supple- 

mented ap- 
propriation 


Gross Pay | Net absorp- | Net Pay Act | Current ap- 
| Act increase tion increase propriations 


| 
| 
Emergency operating expenses_._| $292, 700 $27, 700 $265,000 | $11,600,000 | $11, 865, 000 
Operating expenses, FSS. -_.-..._} 207, 700 17, 700 190, 000 | 3, 205, 000 3, 395, 000 
Expenses, GSF.......-....-.....| 634, 900 9, 900 625,000 | 13,000,000 | 13, 625, 000 
Operating expenses, NARS...._- 338, 800 | 13, 800 | 325,000 | 5,672,500} 5,997,500 
\ ministrative operations. 285, 100 100 285,000 | 4,125,000 | 4, 410, 000 
Abaca fiber program administra- | 
tive expense limitation...___- 10, 600 8, 600 | 1 (2, 000)| (117, 500)) (119, 500) 


ee: | 


1 Increase in limitation only; increased cost will be absorbed. 





Mr. Meptery. This provides for the same kind of increases as the 
$3,885,000 which we explained earlier under OE, PBS. Most of the 
agencies have had all of such increases sent up together as a package. 
But because we had that wage board item for OE, PBS, the Budget 
Bureau included the pay increase under Public Law 94 in with it 
as a separate item. Public Law 94 increases on other appropriations 
of GSA are grouped together here. 

Mr. Tuomas. All right, gentlemen, if there are no further questions, 
that is all. 

It is always nice to see you gentlemen. 
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Marcu 8, 1956. 
NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 
INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


WITNESSES 


ALAN T. WATERMAN, DIRECTOR 

J. WALLACE JOYCE, HEAD, OFFICE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 

F. C. SHEPPARD, COMPTROLLER 

DETLEV W. BRONK, CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD 

L. V. BERKNER, PRESIDENT, INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIEN. 
TIFIC UNIONS; VICE PRESIDENT, SPECIAL INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 

JOSEPH KAPLAN, CHAIRMAN, UNITED STATES NATIONAL COM. 
MITTEE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 

L. M. GOULD, MEMBER, NATIONAL SCIENCE BOARD; CHAIRMAN, 
ANTARCTIC COMMITTEE, USNC 

RICHARD W. PORTER, CHAIRMAN, TECHNICAL PANEL FOR EARTH 
SATELLITE PROGRAM, USNC 

ROGER R. REVELLE, MEMBER, TECHNICAL PANEL FOR OCEAN- 
OGRAPHY, USNC 

HUGH ODISHAW, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, USNC 

ROSWELL C. PEAVEY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER, USNC 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, will the committee please come to order? 

We have with us this morning the National Science Foundation 
for consideration of a supplemental estimate contained in House 
Document 330 in the amount of $28 million, which is requested for 
the fiscal year 1956 and to remain available until June 30, 1960. 

We will insert in the record the activity schedule relating to this 
supplemental request. 

(The schedule follows:) 


International geophysical year supplemental program requirements by region 





Equa- Conti- 


























£ tie “erie . ( > a a] 
Antarctic Arctic torial aental )ther Tot 
1. Geophysical research related to the 
earth’s atmosphere: 
(a) Basic atmospheric research: 
Aurora and airglow $135,000 | $102, 000 0 0 0 $237, OOM 
TIonospheric physics 303, 000 60,000 | $393,000 | $341, 000 0 | 1,097, 000 
Meteorology ; 327, 000 100, 000 50, 000 162, 000 0 639, 000 
Solar activity and world | 
See octet soe se 0 0 0 135, 000 0 135, 000 
Subtotal ... 765,000 262, 000 443, 000 638, 000 0 | 2, 108, 000 
(b) Earth satellite unmade 0 0 0 0 |$19, 262, 000 | 19, 262, 000 
Subtotal - _- a 765,000 | 262,000 443,000 | 638,000 | 19, 262,000 | 21, 370,00 
2. Geophysical research related to the | ie a ve ma —_ 
planet earth: 
Geomagnetism_____-. --...--- -| 172,000 18, 000 0 0 0 190, 000 
Glaciology piabcnaihsZusaninxic Savdsaeoracnel ~ ae 106, 000 0 0 0 566, 000 
Oceanography : aR .| 161,000 303, 000 (1, 400, 000 0 0 | 1, 864, 000 
Seismology ------- etree 440, 000 38, 000 123, 000 365, 000 0 966, 000 
CIN ork tienen nbodte 160, 000 16, 000 204, 000 172, 000 0 552, 000 
Subtotal _ - ------ pi 1, 393,000 | 481,000 |1, 727,000 537,000 0 | 4, 138, 00 
3. Related scientific support activities: x I a 
a SS 310,000 | 20,000 191, 000 252, 000 0 773, 00 
World archive and data center_- 0 0 Oo; 0 944,000 | _ 944, 000 
Subtotal ____.....-...----.-.-.-|__310,000 | 20,000 191,000 | 252,000 | _ 944, 000 | 1, 717,000 
4. Scientific direction and administra- - "| : es 5 
ee en dicccmeneae eae 0 0 0 0 775,000 | 775, 000 











ON a i cal orn ee 2, 468,000 | 763, 000 2, 361, 000 |1, 427,000 | 20, 981, 000 | 28, 000, 000 
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\lr. Toomas. We are particularly delighted and certainly honored 
to have such a distinguished array of scientists and outstanding 
Americans here. We have a very genial and able friend here, Dr. 
Waterman, the Director; Mr. J. Wallace Joyce, head of the Office of 
the International Geophysical Year; Mr. Sheppard, the Comptroller. 

Where is Dr. Bronk? 

Mr. WATERMAN. He was very sorry he was unable to make it. 

Mr. THomas. We will keep him in the record just the same. Dr. 
Bronk is Chairman of the National Science Board. 

The lovable and distinguished friend here is Dr. Berkner, president 
of the International Council of Scientific Unions, vice president of the 
Special International Committee for the International Geophysical 
Year, and at least two dozen other titles. 

Then you have our old friend Dr. Kaplan here, well and favorably 
known to this committee for many, many vears. Dr. Gould here, 
member of the National Science Board and chairman of the Antaretic 
Committee. Mr. Porter, chairman of the Technical Panel for the 
Earth Satellite Program. Dr. Revelle, member of the Technical 
Panel for Oceanography. 

Mr. Pariures. You might ask where he is from. 

Mr. THomas. He is bound to be from California. 

Then the executive secretary, Mr. Hugh Odishaw, and the adminis- 
trative officer, Mr. Peavey. 

Well, we are certainly delighted to see all you gentlemen. Who is 
going to do some talking for us, Doctor, you, Dr. Waterman or 
whoever_you designate. We would like to hear from you. 


GENERAL STATEMENTS 


Dr. WATERMAN. I. have a short prepared statement which I will 
summarize for you. All our speakers have prepared statements 
which can go in the record if you care to. We can all summarize 
them briefly for you. 

Mr. Tuomas. I believe that will be better. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


STATEMENT OF Dr. ALAN T. WATERMAN, DrRectToR, NATIONAL SCIENCE 
Fou NDATION 


As you know, the International Geophysical Year program for which we are 
requesting additional funds for the present fiscal vear is an extraordinary effort 
in geophysical research covering as it does scientific observations concerning the 
land, the sea, and the air over the entire earth. Because of its magnitude; because 
it is a coordinated effort involving some 55 nations; and because the opportunity 
for worldwide simultaneous measurements occurs only once in a generation, the 
International Geophysical Year should be considered separate and apart from the 
continuing activities of the foundation which were discussed here last month. 

Since we last appeared before vou to discuss the International Geophysical 
Year, the Special International Committee for the International Geophysical 
Year (CSAGI) met at Brussels to review the programs of participating nations 
and to recommend action to insure that all major gaps, both scientific and 
geographic, are filled. The integrated effort will lead to major advances in knowl- 
edge in such fields as weather forecasting, air transportation, communications, and 
navigation. I shall not go into detail concerning these programs. Instead, I will 
describe briefly the development of this supplemental request, and leave it to the 
members of the United States National Committee for the International 


Geophysical Year who are here, to describe the programs in as much detail as you 
desire, 
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EARTH SATELLITE 


The first and the most radically new item in the supplemental request is the 
“Earth satellite” project announced by the President on July 29, 1955. This js 
an event unique in history. It is impressive that mankind is now seriously em. 
barked upon the exploration of outer space. In keeping with the importance ot 
this event, it is significant that the United States has volunteered to place these 
manmade satellites in this international program. Over $19 million in the sup- 
plemental request is for the scientific aspects of this project. It is based on the 
need for direct observations of basic scientific data in the upper reaches of the 
earth’s atmosphere which cannot otherwise be obtained. The funds requested 
herein include procurement of 12 instrumented satellites, 6 launching propulsion 
vehicles, all observing equipment for telemetering and tracking, the salaries 
travel funds, and other necessary expenses of the scientific staff. 


ADDITIONAL STATIONS AND EXPANDED PROGRAMS IN THE ANTARCTIC 


Approximately $2.5 million is requested for additional stations and expanded 
efforts in the Antarctic. The CSAGI reviews at Rome and Brussels revealed 
that there were gaps in the planned Antarctic programs of the nations participat- 
ing, which should be filled if the International Geophysical Year is to be fully 
effective in that area. To play its part in filling these gaps it is proposed that the 
United States establish two additional stations in the Antarctic and participate 
with New Zealand in a cooperative station. In addition, and again in the light 
of CSAGI recommendations, it is planned to conduct seismic and glaciological 
observations at all Antarctic stations and on the planned oversnow traverses 
working from three of these stations. Certain other programs are planned to be 
increased so that full advantage can be taken of this rare opportunity for geo- 
physical studies in a normally inaccessible part of the world. 


EXPANDED PROGRAMS IN THE ARCTIC 


At the Brussels meeting the U. S. 8. R. made known its plans to partieipate fully 
in the IGY and revealed that they would conduct a large-scale program in the 
Arctic. Previous to this announcement it had not appeared desirable for the 
United States to plan a full network of Arctic stations since the areas not covered 
in the Asiatic-European sector of the Arctic would have been so large as to reduce 
the effectiveness of a United States network. Now, however, with Russia pledged 
to extensive work in the Arctic, it is planned to establish additional United States 
stations, including two drifting stations on the pack ice to provide complete 
coverage. The supplemental request contains $763,000 for these purposes. 


SEISMIC, GRAVITY, AND OTHER OBSERVATIONS IN CONTINENTAL AREAS 


Approximately $1.4 million of the supplemental request is for additional ob- 
servations on continental land masses. When the original United States program 
for the IGY was developed it did not appear that seismic and gravity studies 
would be included in the international program. Accordingly, studies in these 
areas were not planned by the United States National Committee. Developments 
since then, particularly at the Rome and Brussels meetings, led to the realization 
by CSAGI and by the participating nations that the IGY program, with stations 
scattered throughout the world in places not normally accessible, provided a0 
excellent opportunity for the conduct of coordinated programs of seismology and 
gravity measurements. To take advantage of this network of stations, the United 
States and other nations now propose to conduct seismic and gravity studies 
during the International Geophysical Year. 


OCEANOGRAPHIC, IONOSPHERIC, AND OTHER OBSERVATIONS IN EQUATORIAL AREAS 


The supplemental program includes $2,361,000 for additional and expanded 
activities in the equatorial Atlantic and Pacific to help fill gap areas revealed by 
the CSAGI review. At the time of the Rome meeting of CSAGI in September 
1954, only four nations other than the United States had definite plans for oceano- 

‘graphic studies during the IGY. For this reason when funds appropriated for 
the IGY in 1956 were less than the budget request, it seemed logical to reduce 
the United States program of oceanography since a reduction in this area would 
have a minimal effect on the plans of other nations and on the total IGY pro- 
gram. The Brussels meeting, however, revealed that 16 additional nations had 
developed plans for oceanographic studies. With an effective oceanographic 
program under way the United States has a responsibility and has much to gail 
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by participating more actively in these studies. Therefore, the supplemental 
estimate contains funds for an oceanographic program, $1,400,000 of which is 
for tide and surge stations, studies of deep ocean currents, and studies of radio- 
activity of seawater in the equatorial Atlantic and Pacific. 

The CSAGI review at Brussels revealed scientific and geographical gaps in the 
program for equatorial and transequatorial ionospheric measurements. To help 
fill these gaps, it is proposed that the United States cover more adequately those 
equatorial areas which are of natural interest to this country. For these purposes, 
$393,000 are included in the supplemental request. 

The remaining amount of approximately $570,000 in the equatorial regions is 
for seismology, gravity, and meteorology studies and for rocket firings at Guam. 


WORLD ARCHIVE AND DATA CENTER 


At the Brussels meeting it became evident that provision must be made to insure 
that souree records obtained in the conduct of IGY observations will be available 
in future years to research scientists. The consensus was that 3 or 4 centers 
should be established throughout the world. The U. 8. 8. R. has agreed to 
establish such a center at Moscow, and it appears that similar centers will be 
established in Western Europe and in Asia. 

Because of the importance of source records to scientists in the United States 
and because IGY records will provide an invaluable source of data for years to 
come, it will be advantageous to the United States to establish a center in this 
country. For this reason the supplemental request includes $944,000 for the 
establishment of such a center and for its operation through fiscal year 1957. 
The United States center will serve as the repository for all original documents 
originating from the United States program and will also contain copies of source 
material obtained by other nations. 


TECHNICAL DIRECTION 


This estimate includes $600,000 for the staff of the National Committee for 
the International Geophysical Year, including salaries, travel, supplies, and other 
expenses for the duration of the program. In addition, $175,000 is requested to 
continue, until the completion of the program, the present small staff in the 
National Science Foundation who have direct responsibilities in the IGY program. 

These brief remarks summarize the highlights of the supplemental estimate. 
Before concluding, I would like to say a word about time schedules. As you 
know, scientists in this and other countries have been planning for the IGY 
since 1951. As other nations developed their programs and as the opportunities 
to undertake complete, worldwide programs emerged, new responsibilities and 
opportunities have naturally appeared to all participating nations. However, 
time is now very short; the measurement program begins July 1, 1957, leaving less 
than a year and a half in which to procure necessary equipment involving long 
leadtime, to acquire and train personnel, and to establish complicated field sta- 
tions and networks at remote and difficult locations. Therefore, if these addi- 
tional programs are to succeed, they must be initiated at the earliest possible time. 
The loss of time at this juncture may be critical to many phases of both the 
national and the international effort. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. L. V. BeRKNER, VicE PRESIDENT, SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


It is a pleasure to appear before you again, this time to describe briefly some 
of the recent international developments that have created opportunities for 
fruitful results from the proposed expansion of the United States International 
Geophysical Year program. You will recall that last year we mentioned plans 
for a third meeting of the Special Committee for the International Geophysical 
Year (known by the initials as CSAGI), the overall coordinating body for the 
world International Geophysical Year program. This assembly of delegates from 
participating nations was held from September 8-14, 1955, in Brussels. Among 
the principal tasks before the assembly were the coordination of new and enlarged 
national programs into an integrated plan, a final critical review of nations’ tech- 
nical programs as they had developed since the Rome meeting of the CSAGI a 
year before and a major effort to reach agreement on international exchange of 
data and its publication. The resolution of these problems had implications for 
the United States program which I should like to discuss for a moment. 
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PRESENT SCOPE OF INTERNATIONAL PARTICIPATION 


At the hearings before this subcommittee last year, the total International Geo. 
physical Year program was estimated to be about $150 million. Since then, the 
worldwide program has expanded in two ways: first, by the addition of new par- 
ticipating countries; and secondly, by the extension of the program through ip. 
tensification of efforts in several fields and inclusion of studies such as seismology 
and gravity measurements in the International Geophysical Year endeavor. 
When the United States-International Geophysical Year was first presented to 
the 83d Congress, late in its 2d session, 1954, 29 nations had signified their par- 
ticipation in the program: Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, West Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, India, Israel, Italy, Japan, Morocco, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Tunisia, Union of South Africa, 
the United States, and Yugoslavia. At the present time, 45 nations are full- 
fledged participants. The additional nations are the following: Bolivia, Chile, 
Chinese Peoples Republic, Colombia, East Germany, Hungary, Iceland, Ireland, 
Mexico, Peru, the Philippines, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Uruguay, and the 
U.S. S. R. In addition, possibly as many as 13 other nations will at least co- 
operate on a more or less limited basis. 

Additions to the International Geophysical Year program through intensifica- 
tion of efforts is exemplified by the Antarctic program: whereas a year ago 5 
nations had proposed some 12 stations on the continent, there are now 39 planned, 
involving 10 nations. Additions to the program through inclusion of such impor- 
tant fields of geophysics as seismology and gravity measurements have been based 
on the realization that worthwhile investigations could be undertaken at relatively 
little cost, by virtue of facilities established for other purposes, in such ordinarily 
unfrequented regions as the Antarctic. 

The largest overall programs are those of the United States and the U.S. 5S. R. 
The United States effort, exclusive of the satellite program, is estimated at 82! 
million. It appears that the U.S. S. R. program is comparable in magnitude and 
possibly even considerably larger. The magnitude of the program of a natioi 
depends on many factors: geographic territory possessed or held in trust is one 
of the most important because the International Geophysical Year calls for 
adequate geographic coverage of the world. The large land masses of the United 
States and its possessions, and United States practical interests in communica- 
tions, transportation, etc., are pertinent aspects of United States interests in the 
International Geophysical Year effort. The large land mass of the Soviets simi- 
larly has been an important factor in their establishment of stations. Although 
the Peoples Republic of China has not vet presented a program, it has announced 
its participation; in view of the area involved, a major program may well develop 
there, particularly in meteorology. We expect their program to be submitted 
to the CSAGI at its meeting next September. 

An evaluation of the programs of other nations from plans presented at Brussels 
indicates that the total International Geophysical Year effort will now represent 
a research effort of between 225 and 250 million dollars. Analyzed on this basis 
the following per capita estimates have been derived: the United States program, 
based upon $21 million (exclusive of the earth satellite program), is 13 cents 
per capita. The U.S. S. R. has a similar per capita estimate. Australia, with 
an estimated 5% to 6 million dollars effort, shows a 61 cents per capita investment. 
New Zealand, with $2 million, is $1 per capita. The United Kingdom, where the 
total program is not yet believed to be apparent, is estimated at $6 million, or 
10% cents per capita. Canada, with $3 million, is 20 cents per capita. France, 
with some 6 to 8 million dollars, between 14 and 18 cents. Argentina, with an 
estimated $5 million, is 36 cents per capita. The Union of South Africa, with 
2% to 3 million dollars, is 18 to 21 cents per capita. Considering the potential 
benefits to a large and highly industrialized country such as the United States, a 
per capita expenditure of 13 cents does not compare unfavorably with these 
estimates. I might add that the anticipated addition to our knowledge and its 
effects on man’s welfare will many, many times exceed the cost. 


EXTENSION OF TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 


At the Rome meeting of CSAGI in 1954, strong recommendations were passed 
for the extension of geophysical measurements in certain fields and geographical 
ares. The fact that remote regions will be occupied during the International 
Geophysical Year, as I have mentioned, led to recommendations that studies 1! 
seismology. and gravity be pursued wherever possible to obtain for the first time 
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an accurate worldwide coverage of observations in these important geophysical 
disciplines. This is to provide knowledge of the earth’s shape and interior and 
a better understanding of the character of earthquake activity. A number of 
specific research projects were also recommended, including new experiments in 
atmospheric whistlers and rocketry, extensions of meteorological soundings to 
100,000 feet, and several auroral, radio, and solar endeavors. At the Brussels 
meeting of CSAGI it became possible to evaluate nations’ proposals to fill these 
gaps, and the enthusiastic scientific response to the United States program was 
a rewarding experience to those of us who attended that meeting. 

At the Brussels meeting, it also became epparent that extensive measurements 
hy other nations in the Aretic would provide a unique opportunity for a more 
detailed examination of this important area. Prior to the Brussels meeting last 
fall, the Arctic program was a rather small one. With added participation by 
some of the Scandinavian countries and, in particular, the revelation of the very 
creat Soviet effort in the north, it became technically possible to plan a truly 
major coordinated study in these regions. I might add that the Soviet Union 
has been most cooperative in organizing their program as a part of the world 
effort and in providing full information concerning it. 

A similar situation developed with the Antarctic. Here, special meetings in 
Paris and at Bussels last summer and fall, respectively, revealed added activity, 
permitting the establishment of a fine network of stations in contrast to the 
rougher one in existence at the time of the Rome meeting a vear and a half ago. 

Two new fields were added to the IGY effort. Mentioned initially at the 
Rome 1954 meeting, these fields—seismology and gravity measurements— 
received full recognition at the Brussels meeting, and major efforts will be made 
in these areas during the International Geophysical Year, particularly in remote 
and relatively inaccessible regions like the Antarctic and oceanic zones where 
the oceanography programs will make such studies possible at minimum costs. 


THE PROBLEM OF DATA ACCUMULATION 


A classic problem in all scientific endeavors for at least the past century was 
also given close attention at the Brussels meeting, that of how best to handle 
the raw data resulting from measurements and observations. There are three 
very distinct sides to this problem. You understand, of course, that what I 
mean by “raw data’’ is the actual records of geophysical measurements, made 
mechanically when instruments such as seismographs are involved, or by hand 
in many other eases such as visual auroral measurements. The first problem 
is encountered if one tries to summarize the raw data, since there is always the 
chance of errors and in any summary much of the essential detail will be lost—just 
as the synopsis or brief of a legal case is useful for some purposes, but does not 
include all of the considerations entertained by the lawyers, judge, and jury in 
deciding the case. Future research results in geophysics will undoubtedly 
depend on the easy and central availability of the raw data from widely scattered 
International Geophysical Year stations. 

The second data problem is the increasing need for what is called an inter- 
disciplinary approach to scientific questions: by this we simply mean that the 
results in one field of study are often of great value in related fields, and may 
indeed provide the missing key to major scientific breakthroughs. And the world 
is truly one world in a geophysical sense: for example, the minute vibrations of 
the earth called microseisms that were long a mystery to seismologists are now 
known to be caused under certain conditions by ocean-traveling hurricanes; and 
various atmospheric phenomena such as the aurora, geomagnetic disturbances, 
and variations in the ionization upon which radio communication so largely 
depends, are now known to be related to variation in the emission of particles 
and vibrations from the sun. 

A final problem raised by the accumulation of scientific data is its quantity, and 
the attendant problems of best handling. Modern methods of observation have 
for some time furnished researchers in nearly all fields with vastly more facts than 
can be assimilated, related, and used—or in some cases, simply found. Develop- 
ment of high-speed electronic, photographic, and punchceard analysis techniques 
is finally beginning to make inroads on the mountains of information; but these 
methods are expensive and utterly dependent upon highly centralized and 
standardized records. 

Prolonged consideration of these basic problems led the CSAGI to the conclusion 
that the results of the International Geophysical Year would be vitally impaired 
if the results of geophysical observations and measurements were not readily and 
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completely available at several places in the world. I understand that othe 
witnesses will develop in detail the plans for a United States world archive anq 
data center, but I wanted to present the background of this problem to you fron 
my personal experience with it. 

I would fail in my purpose to inform you of the Rome and Brussels conference 
if I did not mention that besides their very great tangible results, there was 
evident from the beginning an understanding of and appreciation for the objec. 
tives and possibilities of the International Geophysical Year program that seen 
to me to be the best conceivable assurances of its success. Not only does the 
International Geophysical Year promise an enormous advance in our knowledge 
of the earth, and in our understanding of how phenomena on the earth can be 
controlled or predicted for our benefit, but it already promises to become one of 
the major examples in recent history of voluntary peacetime cooperation among 
many nations in an attack on common problems. I am sure that you, as well as 
every citizen of this country, will have reason to be proud of our participation 
in this effort. 

In conclusion, I should like to stress one critical aspect with regard to the 
development of the International Geophysical Year program; namely, that the 
growth of the program has come about precisely because it has become increasingly 
evident to the scientists of the world that this unprecedented effort affords a 
unique opportunity for advancing our basic and practical knowledge of our 
environment. The following table lists nations with major programs as of the 
Brussels meeting last fall and presents the number of principal stations of each 
country at the time of the Rome meeting in 1954 and as of the Brussels meeting 
in September of 1955: 
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Norte.—Countries indicated under Rome 1954 with a dash were not officially participating as of that 
time. 


What happened between Rome and Brussels cannot be summarized by saying 
-only that more nations are participating, or that more stations are involved, pro- 
viding better coverage of land, sea, and atmosphere. The 250-percent increase 
revealed by the table hides the most crucial fact of all, a scientific one: whereas 
prior to and at Rome, the participating nations had achieved a remarkable pro- 
gram, the interests genterated thereby have in the course of a year lead to 4 
marked change in the nature of the effort: basically as of Rome, we had an 
-excellent rough-mesh program; now we have something like a fine-mesh program. 
And this makes possible a radically improved, a radically more promising effort 
in which the objectives have been immeasurably heightened. Moreover, the 
value of the effort by one nation, however costly, is greatly multiplied by the 
-simultaneous and interrelated efforts of the others. 
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SraTEMENT OF Dr. JosepH KAPLAN, CHAIRMAN, UNrTep States NATIONAL 
(COMMITTEE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, NATIONAL ACADEMY 


or SCIENCES 


Since the time when I appeared before this committee in February 1955 on 
behalf of the United States National Committee for the International Geophysical 
Year, many important events have occurred which have affected our planning. 
At the last meeting several witnesses mentioned the results of a meeting at Rome 
in September 1954 in which all participating nations had gathered together to 
coordinate programs. At that time I also explained how the United States pro- 
cram had been developed and the functions of technical panels for each scientific 
discipline in which this country has a program, During the past vear these panels 
have all worked long and hard to review specific project activities and proposed 
expenditures as they are planned for assignment to various groups of scientists, 
and to coordinate activities among related fields. In the course of these reviews 
the program in each discipline has been under continuous scrutiny and refinement 
so that I feel we are now assured of one of the best integrated scientific programs 
this Nation has ever seen. 

During the past year the program has required the close attention not only of 
these panels but also of the United States National Committee for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. Last year we referred to the impact of the Rome 
meeting, in which principal programs in seismology and gravity were added to the 
international picture and in which gaps in the coverage of the Antartic regions 
also beeame apparent. Since that time delegates of all nations having Antartic 
programs met in Paris in July. Because of the planned programs of other nations, 
revealed for the first time at this meeting, the opportunity became apparent for 
the first time in history to make a complete survey of the geophysical aspects of 
the region, and the urgency for filling certain gap locations became tremendously 
more critical. For this reason we have included in the supplemental budget plans 
for the establishment of two additional stations, plus a third to be operated 
cooperatively with New Zealand. On this subject we shall have more to say later. 

The nations participating in the International Geophysical Year met again at 
Brussels in September 1955. The principal objectives of the meeting were (1) 
to make a final review of the scientific program activities on an international 
scale; (2) to lay plans which will assure uniformity of equipment operation and 
measurement techniques so that the same kinds of data mean the same thing 
even though taken by scientists of different nations; and (3) to reach agreement 
on the summaries of data and measurements which will be exchanged inter- 
nationally after the International Geophysical Year measurements program has 
been concluded. One of the most significant outgrowths of this Brussels meeting 
was the recognition by scientists that world centers must be established for the 
consolidation of the geophysical source records and tabulations gathered by all 
nations participating in the program. In itself, this is to me one of the most 
exciting prospects which may result from the International Geophysical Year; 
for the first time concerted measurements and the source records in many fields, 
taken simultaneously in both space and time, will be available to scientists for 
future research. In the past this has been one of the greatest impediments to 
scientifie advances in many fields of geophysics, and I am certain that not only 
will basie science in these fields make tremendous strides but that practical appli- 
cations and technological advancements will be achieved at a far more rapid pace. 

In presenting the program and budget to the past session of Congress it was 
pointed out that the one compelling reason for the International Geophysical 
Year was the remarkable development in man’s ingenuity in studying the solid 
earth, the oceans, the atmosphere, and their complex relationships with the sun 
and other external objects. In discussing the planned United States program, 
including the projects and programs contained in this supplemental budget, with 
scientists of other nations, I have been very pleased with their praise of United 
States leadership in this field. It has been significant and unusual, and we can- 
not afford to lose this leadership and the international prestige which accompanies 


it, 
UNITED STATES PROGRAM 


In preparing this budget we have felt compelled at every stage to give serious 
consideration to international recommendations, both in programs which we had 
already planned, and for new projects and programs which received endorsement 
at the sequence of meetings I have referred to above. The process by which this 
budget has been developed involved a very close scrutiny and examination of 
these international recommendations. Briefly, the United States National Com- 
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mittee for the International Geophysical Year adopted CSAGI internatioya) 
criteria, and established other practical limitations by which new projects ay 
programs should be considered. It then directed its technical panels to reviey 
the international recommendations within these criteria and to recommend to t}y 
National Committee programs and projects which should be added to the United 
States program. A vast amount of serutiny, planning, and reexamination of 
project proposals for each of the International Geophysical Year scientific djs. 
ciplines ensued as the panels undertook these tasks. Perhaps it is more proper 
to say that the panels have been continuously performing such scrutiny and 
examination in order to refine their specific programs, and to assure that only the 
most important and efficient project proposals are derived from this reviey 
The committee’s staff has worked closely with the panels throughout all of this 
reexamination. The panels’ proposals were then reviewed again by the commit- 
tee’s staff in order to coordinate specific projects of individual disciplines into ay 
integrated total United States program involving all disciplines. By this pro- 
cedure further economies and program reductions were achieved. At this stage 
the United States National Committee undertook to review all of the programs 
and projects recommended by the respective technical panels. This exhaustive 
process resulted in the elimination of more than $5 million of proposed programs, 
and I feel very safe in stating that the projects and proposals included in the 
present budget submission represent the minimum additional effort which this 
Nation should undertake. I should like to take the opportunity to discuss the 
principal new programs which are included in this estimate. 


The earth satellite program 

I should like to emphasize briefly the importance of the earth satellite prograin 
to science generally, and in particular to the International Geophysical Year 
program. The scientific experiments which can be made by an artificial, earth- 
circling satellite are numerous, and almost all of them have major importance to 
problems which will face man in his future attempts to conquer space. However, 
our present plans are restricted to the search for answers to basic geophysial 
problems which have long eluded our earthbound laboratories. Generally, th 
types of experiments which we plan are two: (1) Geophysical measurements in 
the outer reaches of the earth’s atmosphere; and (2) measurements involving the 
physics of the earth itself. 

The earth’s atmosphere has always constituted the major interference to the 
direct observation of many types of geophysical phenomena. High altitude 
rockets have recently provided the means for direct measurements of many of 
these phenomena at heights where the earth’s atmosphere begins to be negligible, 
but conventional rockets are limited, both in geographical coverage and in 
the time interval during which direct measurements can be made. The earth 
satellite offers the first opportunity in history for making direct, high altitude 
observations over long periods of time and with widespread geographical coverage. 
Of particular importance in such measurements are studies of ultraviolet and 
X-ray radiations from the sun, investigations of cosmic ray and other particle 
radiations coming in from outer space, and atmospheric and ion density determina- 
tions at these very high altitudes. All of these studies have practical application 
and will greatly advance our scientific technology. For example, ion densities 
are now measured by ground-based ionospheric sounders situated at various 
locations on the earth, from which predictions for long-range communications 
are made. Up to the present time, except for brief conventional rocket measure- 
ments, it has not been possible to study directly the density of the ionospheric 
layers so important to long distance radio communications. 

These are but some of the scientific objectives of the earth satellite program. 
The number of experiments which can be undertaken by any single vehicle will, 
of course, be dependent upon its weight capacity. However, the opportunity 
for measurements of this type over extended periods of time is of fundamental 
importance to geophysical advances in all of the areas which I have indicated. 


Extensions of United States effort 

Aside from the satellite effort, the program before you includes provisions fot 
certain new activities and the augmentation of some others. The satellite program 
accounts for $19,262,000. The new and increased other technical activities 
account for $7,963,000 (exclusive of funds for technical direction). 

This latter sum accounts largely for added efforts in the Antarctic, the Arctic, 
and the equatorial Pacific; for the new programs in seismology and gravit' 
for the oceanography program; and for the world data center. 
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You will recall that the previous programs and budgets presented to you 
were prepared prior to the Rome meeting in 1954 as well as the Paris and Brussels 
meetings in 1955. Last spring we mentioned that the Rome meeting had affected 
our planning and that we were working on the additional aspects brought about 
as a result of the Rome deliberations. These considerations, raised at the Rome 
meeting and fully developed at the Paris and Brussels meetings, have had effects 
on the world program, as Dr. Berkner has pointed out. They have had an effect 
on the United States program as revealed in the program-budget document 
hefore you. 

The effect on our program may be summarized as follows: 

Seismology and gravity.—Programs stressing the Antarctic, the Arctic, the 
equatorial, and projects in adjacent waters have been ineluded. These activities 
reflect the recommendations of the CSAGI; they satisfactorily complement sim- 
ilar and coordinated work of other nations; they are scientifically of importance. 
These activities total $1,518,000. 

2. Antarctic.—The increased activities of other nations in the Antarctic, as a 
result of the Paris and Brussels meetings, have shown a 250-percent increase in 
station effort. This permits a fine-mesh network of stations, and it is important 
for the United States to add stations at Knox coast and the Weddell Sea, with a 
imited contribution to a joint station at Cape Adare with New Zealand. These 
added Antaretie efforts in aurora and airglow, ionospheric physies, meteorology, 
geoagnetism, glaciology, oceanography, and rocketry total $1,868,000. (I have 
excluded Antarctic seismology and gravity, having covered these fields in total 
apove.) 

3. Arctic.—The extensive Soviet program in the high northern latitudes plus 
the added efforts of Scandinavian countries permits a detailed study of this region 
if we augment our program in the Arctic at some land-based stations and at two 
ice floes. This added effort by the United States is necessary for full exploitation 
of the world effort in the Arctic, and we ourselves as a nation have profound 
interests in Aretie science. These efforts, in aurora and airglow, ionospheric 
physies, meteorology, geomagnetism, glaciology, oceanography, and rocketry 
again excluding seismology and gravity, covered above) require funds in the 
amount of $709,000. 

!. Equatorial_—Here again is a region, which like the Antaretie and Arctic, is 
very important geophysically because adequate data are not often available. 
CSAGI stressed the value of adequate coverage; the United States, by virtue of 
its Pacifie interests and its Pacific possessions and trust territories, should under- 
take the adequate coverage of its regions of interest. Again excluding seismology 
and gravity, discussed above, our program here falls into two parts: 

(1) Ionospheric physics, meteorology, and rocketry: The total added effort, 
in accord with CSAGI recommendations, is $634,000, the bulk for added iono- 
spheric stations. 

2) The oceanography program: This program is largely included as equatorial 
because most of the effort will be in equatorial Atlantic and Pacifie waters. The 
amount budgeted for oceanography in equatorial waters is $1,400,000. Dr. 
Revelle will discuss this program later. 


World archive and data center 

The idea of establishing repositories for source records which will be derived 
irom the international geophysical year program was first introduced at the 
international meeting in Brussels in September 1955. The awareness that the 
basic records and source materials of this vast program would not be accessible 
in any one place had remained a troubling, but very important loose end, in the 
international planning for the international geophysical vear as each nation 
was busily developing its own program. As a result, the Brussels meeting gave 
serious attention to the means of overcoming this deficiency, and the special com- 
mittee at Brussels strongly recommended the establishment of several such 
repositories, 

_ Arrangements for the compilation and international exchange of data have 
alWavs been a part of the international geophysical year planning. These tabu- 
‘4ui0ons and summaries are vitally important, and present arrangements will 
assure their availability to scientists of all nations. slasenver. they are generally 
‘abulations of averages, or summaries of the most important characteristics of 
vach type of measurement, made in each scientific field. 

(n the other hand, I am sure that all of you can appreciate the vast importance 
° our scientists of having readily available the basic records taken all over the 
“lobe during the international geophysical year. In any scientific field the real 
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advances and frontier breakthroughs are achieved by scientists examining source 
recordings and measurements for new and previously undetected phenomeng 
and effects which had earlier eluded interpretation. In the geophysical fields 
this is particularly true, since synoptic measurements in one field are so directly 
related to those of other fields. For example, auroral effects are known to show 
direct correlation with ionospheric and geomagnetic measurements, as well as to 
events occurring on the sun. If a scientist is to undertake basic research in one 
of these fields, he invariably needs access to the source materials of the others, 

The present plan provides for the accumulation of all of the original measure- 
ments made at all locations throughout the world during the international geo- 
physical year. Because of the great importance of this plan, the special con- 
mittee for the international geophysical year gave strong official endorsement 
to the establishment of such repositories as one of the principal objectives of th 
international program. The U.S. 58. R. has already agreed to establish a center 
at Moscow, and it is probable that other centers will be established in Europe and 
Asia. We do not believe that the United States can afford to lose the opportunity 
for a similar repository in this country which would serve the Western Hemisphere 
It is unthinkable to me that we should require our scientists to depend on reposi- 
tories of knowledge half way around the world, and place before them such a 
major obstacle to achieving the basic scientific discoveries on which new and 
practical technological advances depend. 


DIRECTION AND EXECUTION OF THE PROGRAM 


Program direction 


I have already referred to the careful examination and scrutiny to which 
programs and projects were subjected before they were included in this supple- 
mental budget. The technical panels worked long and intensively to review the 
specific project expenditures and activities as they are planned for assignment 
to and execution by the various groups of scientists, and to coordinate activities 
among related fields. These panels, with their members and consultants, also 
comprise most of the working scientists who will direct the execution of the 
United States program for the international geophysical year. 

I believe the activity of these panels, and the competence of the individuals 
who are serving on them both in science and in the conduct of field projects, so 
clearly emphasizes the soundness of the scientific program and the care with 
which the program has been constructed, that it would be valuable to provide 
detailed information on them. With your permission I should like to enter into 
the record appendix A of this budget. This lists the panel membership and 
suggests the types of institutions, both governmental and private, which have 
been involved. 

Since this document was developed we have also activated regional coordinat- 
ing committees to oversee the Arctic, Equatorial, and continental aspects of the 
program. These committees have already held several meetings and are busy 
coordinating projects in their respective areas to assure that each regional pro- 
gram is integrated in the most efficient and economical fashion. The contribu- 
tions of these groups are already proving to be of such major importance that | 
believe we should complete the record by listing their memberships: 


Arctic Committee: 

J. C. Reed, United States Geological Survey. 

N. C. Gerson, Air Force Cambridge Research Center. 

A. P. Crary, Air Force Cambridge Research Center. 

C. T. Elvey, Geophysical Institute, University of Alaska. 

E. O. Hulburt, chief scientist, USNC-IGY. 

G. G. Lill, Office of Naval Research. 

H. E. Newell, Jr., Naval Research Laboratory. 

A. H. Shapley, National Bureau of Standards. 

Harry Wexler, United States Weather Bureau. 
Continental Committee: 

E. O. Hulburt, chief scientist, USNC-IGY. 

G. F. Schilling, USNC Secretariat. 

C. W. Gartlein, Cornell University. 

S. E. Korff, New York University. 

J. H. Nelson, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

R. C:? Hubley, University of Washington. 

A. M. Peterson, Stanford University. 
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R. N. Culnan, United States Weather Bureau. 

A. E. Maxwell, Office of Naval Research. 

J. W. Townsend, Naval Research Laboratory. 

Frank Press, California Institute of Technology. 

H. W. Dodson, McMath-Hulbert Observatory, University of Michigan. 

Equatorial Committee: 

R. R. Revelle, Scripps Institution of Oceanography. 

R. C. Peavey, USNC Secretariat. 

H. J. Coolidge, Pacific Science Office, National Research Council. 

A. P. Crary, Air Force Cambridge Research Center. 

J. W. Evans, Upper Air Research Observatory, Geophysics Research Direc- 
torate. 

S. E. Forbush, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 

E. O. Hulburt, chief scientist, USNC-IGY. 

G. G. Lill, Office of Naval Research. 

E. R. Manring, Upper Air Research Observatory, Geophysics Research Di- 
rectorate. 

W. G. Stroud, Evans Signal Laboratory. 

Harry Wexler, United States Weather Bureau. 


Each of our technical panels, as well as the United States National Committee, 
its Secretariat, and the National Science Foundation is following the development 
and execution of the program. Careful reviews of each project and program will 
be performed as the institutions prepare to undertake the work and while measure- 
ments are being made. Formal progress and fiscal reports from each institution 
involved in the program will be required on a quarterly basis from the time of the 
initial grant of funds. These will be used at many levels to examine the progress 
of the program: The National Committee and its staff will study these in detail to 
determine fiscal compliance with the purposes of grants and to assure accomplish- 
ment of the project objectives in accordance with the required time schedules. 
Copies will go to each technical panel for the same purpose and for remedial action 
asnecessary. It is expected that a very large amount of personal contact by mem- 
bers of these panels and the USNC Secretariat staff will follow to assist in spotting 
and eliminating project difficulties, and to assure monitoring of the program as it 
moves into the operational phases. 


Schedule of operations 


I cannot overemphasize the need for launching the programs and projects sub- 
mitted for funding in this budget at the earliest opportunity. The schedule of 
operations specified on pages 14 and 15 is a very real one, and with your permission 
I should like to insert it in the record at this point to demonstrate the time 
schedules with which we are faced. 

Iam sure that you appreciate the complexities of establishing field stations at 
remote locations. The starting date of July 1, 1957, is a constant reminder of the 
urgency for initiating these programs at the earliest possible moment. Our 
experience in launching parts of the program for which funds are already available, 
as well as the vast experience of our scientists in other research programs, has 
shown us that delivery times on scientific equipment and supplies are most fre- 
quently measured in months rather than weeks. The personnel recruitment and 
training problem is likewise complex, and in practice our institutions and uni- 
versities should even now be engaged in lining up their staffs. Finally efficient 
and economical negotiation and construction of field stations require planning and 
commitments within the next few months. These are very difficult schedules, 
and it will require special efforts on the part of United States scientists to meet our 
schedules and our responsibilities. I am very confident that we can succeed, but 
each passing week emphasizes anew the urgency for pressing rapidly in every area 
of the program. 


UNITED STATES PROGRAM FOR THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 


Mr. Tuomas. Also, please insert that part of your justifications 
which explains the United States program for the International 
Geophysical Year. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Excerrt From THE BupGEetT JUSTIFICATION 


UNITED STATES PROGRAM FOR THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 
1. Schedule of operations 


The programs and projects presented in this estimate are fully a part of the 
total International Geophysical Year effort. This means that the United State 
is confronted with a more urgent timetable here than in the previously submitte; 
basic program, and that special efforts on the part of the United States scientists 
will be required to meet the accelerated schedules. This also means that funds 
should be available in the current fiscal year, and that any delays in implementing 
the program will be of vital concern. For these reasons a supplemental budge: 
must be presented for fiscal year 1956. 

The period of investigation ranges from July 1, 1957, through Deeember 3) 
1958. By July 1, 1957, all stations must be installed, tested out, manned, and 
operating. In order to achieve this objective, the following sequence of events 
must take place: 

(1) To achieve fully operational status by July 1, 1957, there will be , 
period of at least 1 month of trial measurements and observations on 
worldwide basis of the same character as those to be conducted during the 
formal 18-month period. This advances the date by which all stations must 
be operational to June 1, 1957. 

(2) To achieve operational status by June 1, 1957, the stations must be 
established from 3 to 6 months prior to that date so that scientifie equipment 
can be tested at the observing locations before the program commences. 
Inasmuch as many stations are remote, January 1, 1957, is estimated as the 
safe date by which most scientific equipment and staff must be on site. This 
will allow 2 months for station installation, 2 months for scientifie equipment 
testing on site, and 1 month for test observations to get ready for the June 1- 
July 1, 1957, worldwide test period, 

(3) To insure the arrival of staff and equipment by January 1, 1957, at 
the various sites requires that equipment be procured (6 to 9 months), pre- 
tested (1 month), packed (1 month), and shipped (3 weeks). At the same 
time staff must be employed and must be used in the pretesting to insure fu 
familiarity with the specific gear that each team will use. This means that 
orders for most equipment should already have been placed, and that special 
efforts will have to be taken to restore the program to its normal schedut 
Furthermore, at least some staff must be on hand to assist in following the 
progress of procurement, and subsequently to direct pretesting and th 
training of additional staff. 

The above timetable is of critical importance. In practice, appreciable funds 
should have been obligated by January 1956 in order (i) properly to secure the 
best staff commitments by universities and institutions and (ii) to allow maximum 
time for equipment procurement. The problem of activating projects, involving 
both staffing and equipment procurement, is a difficult one from the standpoint 
of time; the availability of the funds budgeted in this document at the earliest 
possible time is necessary to secure leading scientists and to provide for the 
economical procurement of equipment and supplies. 


2. Preparation of the estimates 


The estimates contained herein are based upon the experience of a large number 
of universities, specialized research institutions, and Federal agencies in co?- 
ducting scientific programs which are in many respects similar to the observation: 
to be carried out in the International Geophysical Year. The extent of this 
participation, both within and outside the Government, is indicated in the listing 
of committee and technical panel members assisting the United States Nationa! 
Committee in planning, directing, and executing the International Geophysical 
Year program (see appendix A). Major Federal participation has been secured 
from such agencies as the United States Weather Bureau, the National Bureau of 
Standards, the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, and the princips 
research laboratories of the Department of Defense. Costs of personal services 
are based upon Government or university salaries for similar positions; costs for 
almost all of the equipment are known fixed items, based upon long experience |! 
procuring identical or closely similar instruments. Travel costs have been col 
puted at rates allowed for Government employees and estimates based upo! 
established common earrier rates. Transportation, costs of supplies and spare 
parts, costs for erecting shelters, ete., have been developed by individuals an¢ 
institutions with long experience gained in the procurement of equipment alread) 
under order for the International Geophysical Year program. 
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In this connection the experience gained up to the present time in procuring 
equipment and supplies for International Geophysical Year projects, and es- 
pecially in launching the Antarctic aspects of the program, has been used to the 
fullest extent in developing the estimates contained herein, and results in even 
better accuracy for the present project figures. While this experience has demon- 
strated that some of the estimates in prior budget submissions were actually too 
low, such discrepancies have been covered by adjustments to prior program plans. 
No funds to cover these requirements are contained in the estimates for new 
projects presented in this document. 

As with the basic United States program, for which funds were appropriated 
in fiseal years 1955 and 1956 the substance of these programs and projects, and 
of the budgetary estimates, was developed after an exhaustive process of study. 
The United States National Committee (USNC) analyzed the resolutions and 
recommendations of the Rome and Brussels meetings and determined criteria of 
national interest and worldwide program obligations by which to judge additions 
to the United States program. The Committee’s technical panels then examined 
in detail the positions and resolutions adopted by the international meetings 
within the criteria established by the USNC, and developed concrete reecommenda- 
tions and budgets for new projects to be included in the United States Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year program. The United States National Committee, 
assisted by its secretariat, then reexamined the recommendations of the technical 
panels to integrate the requirements of separate programs, and to construct a 
minimum program which would fulfill the United States’ requirements and global 
responsibilities. The programs and budgets so constructed were then recom- 
mended to the National Science Foundation. The National Science Foundation 
staff and the National Science Board examined critically the findings of the 
United States National Committee before endorsing the International Geo- 
physical- Year program and estimates for submission to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Congress. 


}. Execution of the program 


Conduct of investigations.—The program has been organized by projects within 
specifie geophysical program fields, although there are many instances where 
projects in different fields will be undertaken on a coordinated basis for reasons of 
economy or efficiency. Assignment of projects to particular institutions has been 
made upon the recommendations of a particular technical panel on the basis of the 
competence of staff and the experience of a given institution. The administrative 
arrangements are made by the National Science Foundation. Wide participation 
by scientists and institutions in the International Geophysical Year projects is 
now assured, The technical panels gave detailed study to this aspect of the pro- 
gram and made specific recommendations. The United States National Committee 
reviewed and approved these recommendations, In the vast majority of projects, 
scientists of the institutions which will undertake the projects, participated in or 
were consulted on development of the projects and budgets, aeceptance of projects 
by the institutions was thus assured, 

While the conduct of the International Geophysical Year program and projects 
has been developed as described in the foregoing paragraph, these activities have 
generated remarkably widespread interest and enthusiasm for the International 
Geophysical Year not only by the participating institutions but also by a great 
number of other institutions throughout the country which have been performing 
research related to specific programs. It is not yet possible to assess the full scope 
and significance of this interest in terms of additional contributions to the program. 
There is clear evidence that this interest on the part of other scientific institutions 
is still growing rapidly. It is the expectation and plan of the United States Na- 
tional Committee that measures will be taken to draw into the International Geo- 
physical Year program broad facets of this related work in all of the appropriate 
institutions across the country. 

Progress of the United States program to date-——Considerable progress has been 
made toward activating the United States International Geophysical Year pro- 
gram. In fiseal year 1955 the Congress appropriated $2 million primarily for 
long-lead time equipment and with these funds the program was launched. This 
money was used to initiate procurement of important rocket-launching facilities 
and to contract for delivery of the rockets themselves which, because of their 
intricacy, are essentially custom built. Funds were also provided for the pro- 
curement of complex ionospheric sounding equipment which has a lead time of 
almost 2 years. Minor, but important, allocations were made for other time- 
consuming construction of equipment required in the aurora and airglow and 
solar-activity programs. 
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In fiscal year 1956 an additional $10 million was appropriated to provide fo; 
the balance of the program as then contemplated. These funds have been ally. 
cated for the support of the scientific projects and programs involved. Withiy 
this framework, and within the limit of funds available, the United States Inter. 
national Geophysical Year program is now being carried out. Funds have bee, 
granted to a large number of programs to cover the general initiation of pro. 
curement of many kinds of equipment and supplies which must be tested, cali. 
brated, and established at remote field locations in time for the beginning of 
the program. 

A regional committee for the Antarctic has been working for many months to 
coordinate and direct aspects of the program in that region, and similar groups 
have recently been activated for the equatorial, Arctic, and continental regions, 

Problems of the Antarctic program have required major attention during the 
past year, principally because of the time schedules involved in establishing facil. 
ities in this most difficult region of the world. The exploratory voyage of the 
U. 8. 8. Atka to Antarctica in the winter of 1954-55 represented the first step 
in the Antarctic program. This has been followed by a full-fledged expedition, 
undertaken by the Navy, which sailed in November 1955 to establish the bases 
which scientists will take over next year. The maximum amount of program 
equipment and supplies, as well as logistic facilities, has been sent down to the 
Antarctic with the expedition. All of the remaining scientific equipment aad 
supplies must be shipped in the fall of 1956, including those required for programs 
in this supplemental budget. 

The general program has been subject to continuous scrutiny and refinement 
during the time which has elapsed since it was last presented to Congress. The 
Committee’s technical panels have repeatedly examined their respective programs 
to insure the maximum integration of projects both within the United States 
International Geophysical Year program and the international program, as it 
has developed as a result of recent international conferences at Rome and Brussels, 
The Executive Committee of the United States National Committee, the Com- 
mittee’s staffs, and the full United States National Committee have given attev- 
tion to overall coordination and have closely scrutinized the planning and imple. 
mentation of individual programs and projects. The Committee has worked 
closely with the staff of the National Science Foundation in these reviews and 
has recently made a formal report on the program status to the National Science 
Board. These reviews, together with formal progress and fiscal reports from 
participating institutions and a vast amount of personal contact with participating 
project directors and institutions, will assure monitoring of the program as it 
moves into its operational phases and will assure that the United States fulfills 
its global responsibilities in the International Geophysical Year program by 4 
closely coordinated, efficient, and economical United States International Geo- 
physical Year program. 


Dr. WaterRMAN. As you know, the International Geophysical Year 
program for which we are requesting additional funds is ar effort that 
can come only once in a generation—this type of scientific effort and 
research by international cooperation. 

Mr. Tuomas. May I interrupt you just a minute? I worked 10 
hours studying the justification for this estimate, but inadvertently | 
left my notes at home. Whoever prepared this budget deserves a lot 
of credit, to put this technical language in an understandable way 
where we nontechnicians and nonscientists of this committee cal 
understand it. . 

We have a reasonable smattering of knowledge of it. I think it 1s 
well done. I am now bragging on you. Now I am going to jump 0D 
you in a nice way. 


DISCUSSION OF APPROVAL OF PROGRAM 


In view of several statements which appear in your justifications, 
I do not understand what you are doing over here before this com- 
mittee, because on one page you used the language that the Presidents 
press officer has approved this satellite program and that is the 
end of it. 
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If he has approved it, I don’t understand why you came over here. 
The White House made a big release 6 or 8 weeks ago, so we figured 
that-is all there is to it. Do you want to tell us why you are over 
here? 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes, sir. Approving the effort is one thing, but 
to specify the amount 

\fr. Toomas. Well, it is all over with. You are putting it in here, 
and so forth. I wonder why you are taking the time to come over 
here. What is the other one? 

We gave you about $1 million less than you asked for about a 
vear, or a year and a half ago, and on one page you used certain 
language that for the lack of that million dollars you were absolu- 
tely hamstrung; you could not take up an entire program. 

it might have been a little late at night when I got around to that, 
but I figured the best answer to that was that we were not going to 
vive you a blank check. We think you are fine; we think you are 
crand; and we think you are almost perfect, but you don’t know 
what it will cost you. 

Please proceed. 

Dr. WaterRMAN. The first question as to why we are here, of 
course, is to explain to you the reason for the cost of the program. 

Mr. Tuomas. We don’t care about that, if that is all you want. 
We know that it is going to cost you some money. We bave an idea 
that you are here for something besides explaining the cost. 

Dr. WaTeRMAN. Associated with the cost, of course, since this is a 
supplemented budget, are these items which have come up since we 
saw you Jast year. 

The most important of those is the earth satellite program which was 
announced Jast summer. The remaining items were arrived at—— 

Mr. THomas. Why don’t you go to the White House and get your 
money? That is what we were hoping for. It has all been approved 
over there and the press officer jso announced 2 or 3 weeks ago. 
Why come over here? 

Dr. WarerMaN. Of course, this has been the responsibility of the 
National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Toomas. Whose responsibility? 

Dr. WarermMaAn. The securing of funds and the administering of 
the program has been the responsibility of the National Science 
Foundation. So therefore, it comes before you in the same program 
for which we appeared before you last year; namely, the International 
Geophysical Year. 

a Yates. I don’t believe the White House has any money for 
them. 

Dr. WarrrMan. It has been understood from the beginning that 
when we were asked by the National Academy of Science Research 
Council to secure funds for this program, that it then became a 
responsibility of the Foundation to apply for funds in the regular way. 

These additional items that have come up since we last saw you 
are the ones for which we are appearing before you today. 

Mr. Tuomas. Doctor, we were just wondering if the Congress had 
anything to do with this program. If it was all settled at the White 
House, we were wondering why you came over here? If Congress is 
incidental and it has been settled, we wondered why you were taking 
“ebb: and your time to come over here and explain it to us, so the 

udget said. 
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It went over to the White House and they approved it. It js j, 
the paper and it is all over with, all exeept the little item of $28 millioy: 
is that what you want? 

Dr. WatrerMAN. Yes. The President approved the program, x 
such, but the program requires funding. This comes then into thy 
requirement for a special appropriation for the Foundation. Tha; 
is why we are here today. If you care to go into why the suppl. 
mental program is needed, Dr. Berkner can talk to you about tl» 
international situation. 

Since you last saw him, he has become president of the Internationa! 
Committee on Scientific Unions, which is in addition to being vice 
president of the Special International Committee for the Interna. 
tional Geophysical Year. 


SITE FOR SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Is the satellite program going to be conducted in 
Europe, or is it going to be conducted in the United States? 

Dr. WaterMAN. In the United States. The announcement was 
made last summer that the United States is planning to send up a 
earth satellite in the International Geophysical Year program. 

Mr. THomas. Where? 

Dr. WarrerRMAN. The announcement has been made that it will 
be sent up from Patrick Air Force Base. Dr. Porter can tell you 
about the details. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is in the justification, but the point is, barring 
the use of governmental facilities, you don’t need anybody’s permissio: 
to do that; do you? 

Dr. WaTERMAN. To launch the satellite? We can do it, certainly. 
We have just told the world that we would. 

Dr. Berkner. May I be permitted to comment on this point, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, Doctor. 

Dr. Berkner. The international body, which is planning the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year, asked whether any nation would be willing 
to undertake this assignment and generally approved the launching 0! 
such a satellite so that the nations joined together at the time of th 
meeting at Rome, and later at Brussels, in approving internationall\ 
the flight of such a satellite for scientific purposes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


COST AND TIMING OF SATELLITE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Tuomas. How much money are you looking for now? 

Dr. WaTERMAN. $28 million, all told. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much is your program going to cost for the 
fiscal year, the International Geophysical Year—when do you begin’ 

Dr. WaTEeRMAN. July 1, 1957. 

Mr. Tuomas. About 15 months off; is that correct? And then the 
calendar year 1955 we gave you how much money? 

Dr. WaterMAN. That was $2 million, I believe, for the first yea. 
For 1955 it was that; for last year it was $10 million. Page 19 of ou! 
budget request has the summary, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tuomas. This total program is going to cost $40 million; is tha! 
correct? 
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Dr. WATERMAN. Yes, sir, those are the total requirements. 

Mr. Tuomas. How much has heretofore been appropriated and 
what was the year? 1955 was around what, $12 million? 

Dr. WaTeRMAN. Yes; the total for 1955 and 1956. 

\lr. Tuomas. Now, you want $28 million more; is that correct? 

Dr. WatrerMAN. Yes, sir; of which $19 million-plus is for the 
satellite. 

Mr. Tuomas. In round figures around $19 million—what is that 
figure? 

Dr. WareRMAN. For the satellite, $19,262,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. What is the satellite program, $19,262,000 or $20 
million even? 

Dr. WATERMAN. $19,262,000. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record, let us insert 

e table on page 26 which shows that the satellite program will cost 
$19,262,000 and which, together with the other elements of the pro- 
cram, will total $40 million altogether. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Total International u Geophysical Year program requirements by regions 





Antarctic Arctic Equatorial | Continental Total 
ra and airglow soeena $525, 000 $1, 134, 000 $237, 000 $1, 896, 000 
i¢ rays 78, 000 162, 600 $143, 000 789, 200 1, 172, 800 
pheric physies- -. 990, 000 129, 000 1, 093, 000 1, 116, 600 3, 328, 600 
leteorology 1, 641, 000 100, 000 206, 000 775, 000 2, 722, 000 
wtivity and world days 15, 000 366, 900 381, 900 
me 346, 000 737, 600 490, 000 41, 000 1, 614, 690 
707, 000 217, 000 30, 000 954, 000 
161, 000 323, 000 1,610, 000 2, 094, 000 
440, 000 38, 000 123, 000 365, 000 966, 000 
160, 000 16, 000 204, 000 172, 000 552, 000 
310, 000 1, 708, 800 191, 000 396, 000 2, 605, 800 
Subtotal 5, 358, 000 4, 566, 000 4, 075, 000 4, 288, 700 18, 287, 700 
h satellite ; 19, 262, 000 
Vorld archive and data center ‘ ilies a pitaia 944, 000 
Nnieel GONEIOM .. oct analesonnn : ae i 1, 506, 300 
TOC. .6chcsecd. ee od a : ye es ao 40, 000, 000 


Mr. THomas. This table does not show the appropriation heretofore 
made of $12 million, but it is in here? 


SUMMARY OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


Mr. WarermMan. On page 19, the middle table does that, Mr. 
Charman. The page entitled “Supplemental program and budget,” 
age 19 of our budget document. 

Mr. THomas. Let us follow that, Mr. Reporter, by inserting the 
table on page 19 in the record. 

The table referred to follows: ) 


THe SUPPLEMENTAL PROGRAM AND BUDGET 


SUMMARY OF SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE 


As in the previous IGY budget submissions, the primary emphasis remains on 
ie several scientific fields, and the overall summary table below has been pre- 
pared on this basis. An approximate distribution of the IGY supplemental pro- 

gram and budget by geographical regions appears on the following page. 
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Appropria- | 
Total pro- tions 1 Fiscal year 
gramre- | year 1955and | 1956 supple. 








quirements | fiscal year | mental 
1956 
se | — a 

Marth enteliite «. .. 1. -ckwndces ean ide iain cok | $19, 262, 000 0} $19, 282 om 
Deere GEE GROW. S55. bob sc ccc cedesset dade dla taken e wt 1, 896, 000 $1, 659, 000 | 237. (00) 
i xsd san RSG NCIK ets cokes deans ates aces eos al | 1, 172, 800 1, 172, 800 | 0 
Ionospheric physics-.-- - - -- aeons ok pind eicltinciinMiiiiahlaen teaeiiiers | 3, 328, 600 2, 231, 600 1, 097. Oo 
MUNG Se hems d5 dd 5t 55h edo cee dteaydatdee~ nce bbt ih | 2, 722, 000 2, 083, 000 639, 000 
Solar activity and world days-_.._....--.-------- Aaa emdelonn 381, 900 246, 900 | 135, 00 
hed ance inate de Steinar va ell ns i sp 1, 614, 600 1, 424, 600 | 190, 006 
SN oo cin cececo edge cana cdibie eigen ndews ene bieetan 954, 000 388, 000 | 566, (XM 
cas ne ck ata k wa talaen eae eit oe aietetauie ess 2, 094, 000 230, 000 | 1, 864, (WK 
IES 26 ots bn tikes onnieeadceirieds nas bh5 bhp he = Wedd 966, 000 0) 966, (1K 
ST Gis. desakneiin cob ehiheiese ste bast uceniebhheenineade en | 552, 000 | 552, 00 
I sah oar Bienes rience ca > outahwnya ne vine oskaoe 2, 605, 800 1, 832, 800 | 773, 000 
World archive and date center... ........................-s03 | 944, 000 0 | 944. OK 
anette d 

Subtotal... ___- ivan asinscédaSamesttomiss ld ie. ed | 38, 493, 700 11, 268,700 | 27, 225. ow 
i ee ciara ites wthee 1, 506, 300 731, 300 775, OO 
a: ee eT a ee ; 40,000, 000 12, 000, 000 28, 000. 00 








EartTH SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Now, let us take a look at the satellite program, 


first. Mr. Reporter, at this point in the record, will you insert the 
table on page 26, and let us put this background material in here; 


it is excellent. These are nice things we are saying about you now 


Doctor. 

Pages 28, 29, 30, 31 and 32, 33, and 34. This is good reading, 
a good liberal education. 

(The pages referred to follow:) 


EARTH SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Breakdown of estimate 








Launch- | Satellite | Radio Orbit | ansantips 
ingand | instru- | tracking Optical | compu- Poo Tot 

propul- | menta- | and tele- | tracking | tation | [Ute “4 

sion | tion metering land data} Maton 

| | | | 
NE os oct ict en jos MER A \$1, 365, 000 | $936,000 | $279, 500 $90, 000 $2, 723, 50 
Se epic eign ey ehiecs | = 273,000 | 240,000 | 30,000 26,000 | 572, 00 
Transportation of things----_- 5,000 | _- --| 360,000 | 84,000 | 5,000 }.........-| 454, 00 
Communications_-_--_-------- BD Teiscncsaueuy 54,000 | 49,000 | 19, 500 5, 000 129, 50 
Supplies and materials__--__- rf ..| 450,000 393,000 | 64,000 | 8, 000 946, OH 
Equipment and facilities. _-_- 6, 090, 000 |$1, 410,000 | 4,834, 000 |1, 296, 000 | 804, 000 | 3, 000 14, 437, 000 
MR. nce agecsecacss .. 6, 184,000 | 1,410,000 | 7,336,000 |2, 998, 000 |1, 202, 000 132, 000 | 19, 262, 0M 
| ' ' 





PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


Pere 


Rocket developments in recent years provide the technological basis for thay 


earth satellite program in the United States program of the International Geo 
physical Year. German V-2 rocket developments of World War II, the big! 
atmosphere research rockets (for example, Aerobees and Vikings) of the Unite 
States, and related rocket efforts of other nations have created a body of literaturé 
and technology which provided the foundations for a new departure. Many 
individuals of many nations have seriously advanced the concept of small researc! 
satellites for the study of the high atmosphere. Outstanding United State: 
scientists, as well as those of other nations, were confident that such vehicles cou! 
be launched and that achievement of this effort would result in major break 
throughs for high altitude research. 


The increasing amount of thoughtful consideration given to this problem andy 
the mounting evidence of its technological feasibility resulted in the summer Ol 
1954 in the adoption of specific resolutions in favor of an earth satellite progra” 
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during the International Geophysical Year by the International Scientific Radio 
(nion and the International Council of Geodesy and Geophysics. These resolu- 
tions were brought to the attention of the Special Committee for the International 
Geophysical Year (CSAGI), convening at Rome in the fall of 1954, which officially 
recommended the inclusion of small satellite vehicles in the International Geo- 
physical Year program and urged all nations participating in the International 
Geophysical Year to give thought to the possibility of adding this program to the 
international effort. The specific resolution adopted by CSAGI states: 

“In view of the great importance of observations during extended periods of 
time of extraterrestrial radiations and geophysical phenomena in the upper 
simosphere, and in view of the advanced state of present rocket techniques, 
CSAGI recommends that thought be given to the launching of small satellite 
yehicles, to their scientific instrumentation, and to the new problems associated 
with satellite experiments, such as power supply, telemetering, and orientation 
of the vehicle.”’ 

As a result of these international recommendations and in view of the advanced 
state of rocketry developments in the United States, the United States National 
Committee for the International Geophysical Year established a special group to 
give detailed study to the feasibility of including an earth satellite program in 
the United States-International Geophysical Year effort. Following several months 
of study this group recommended to the United States National Committee the 
inclusion of an earth satellite program by the United States. The executive 
committee of the United States National Committee authorized its chairman to 
transmit the findings of this group, and a resolution recommending the program, 
to the president of the National Academy of Sciences and the Director of the 
National Science Foundation. These actions culminated on July 29, 1955, with 
the President’s announcement of endorsement of this program, made public by 
the President’s press secretary: 

“On behalf of the President, I am now announcing that the President has 
approved plans by this country for going ahead with the launching of small, 
iummanned, earth-circling satellites as part of the United States participation in 
the International Geophysical Year which takes place between July 1957 and 
December 1958. This program will, for the first time in history, enable scientists 
throughout the world to make sustained observations in the regions beyond the 
earth's atmosphere. 

“The President expressed personal gratification that the American program 
will provide scientists of all nations this important and unique opportunity for 
the advancement of science.” 

Simultaneously the chairman of the United States National Committee notified 
the president of CSAGI that the program of the United States for the International 
Geophysical Year included plans for the launching of earth satellites. 

The scientific basis for the program was found in the need for basic, directly 
observed data in the upper reaches of the earth’s atmosphere which ground- 
based experiments are unable to provide. The lack of such data is probably the 
single most important fact accounting for present incomplete explanations and 
theories affecting our knowledge of such fields as the aurora, ionospheric physics, 
dynamics of the upper atmosphere, and solar-terrestrial relationships. 

Rocket soundings of the upper atmosphere will continue to yield significant 
results affecting these fields and the IGY program includes a major rocket research 
fort. Roekets permit us to make direct measurements of quantities which are 
tither only indirectly observable, or which are not observable at all, from the 
gound. Thus they provide direct data of various phenomena which can be 
wed to calibrate large masses of ground-based observations. However, con- 
ventional rockets have two serious disadvantages: (1) their total flight is extremely 
short and the time spent in a particular altitude range is even shorter, and (2) 
their flight paths are restricted in terms of geographical coverage. 

Thus, in spite of the very great value of rocket data obtainable only by rocket 
methods, there has existed for many years the need for synoptic data over the 
‘arth at high altitudes over appreciable periods of time. The earth satellite 
program will make possible direct measurements, critical to major advances in 
the related geophysical fields, of such phenomena as fluctuations in ultraviolet 
radiation and X-rays, cosmic ray intensities, current rings encircling the earth, 
and particle streams entering the high atmosphere. 

_ With the announcement of the Government’s support of this program the United 
‘tate National Committee for the International Geophysical Year formally 
‘tablished a technical panel on the earth satellite program. The functions of 
this panel are similar to the other 12 technical panels of the United States National 
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Committee—International Geophysical Year. At the same time the United 
States National Committee has recognized the need for logistic assistance by the 
Department of Defense. The Department of Defense will provide its extengiy, 
rocket experience and logistic support associated with launching of the earth 
satellite vehicles. Since the President’s approval, the Department of Defengsp 
has announced that this support will be provided jointly by the armed service 
under Navy management, and contracts have already been issued for the develop. 
ment of rocket-propulsion vehicles. The Department of Defense will continy 
to provide its assistance in those operations necessary to get the satellite into jts 
orbit. 

At the same time the United States National Committee and its technica! 
panel have worked extensively to develop scientific aspects of the program jy 
close coordination with the Department of Defense where logistics and certajy 
operational aspects are involved. The program and budget estimates submitted 
herewith are the result of this extensive, coordinated planning resulting in the 
allocation of program responsibilities. Plans have been developed which ¢ql! 
for the launching of some 12 instrumented satellites with the hope that at leas 
two-thirds of them can be successfully launched into their orbits. Funds for 
six launching vehicles and all satellites are included in this budget. Detailed 
plans concerning the scientific measurements which should be made have been 
developed with the expectation that as many as four scientific experiments can 
be made with each satellite vehicle. These experiments will include the following 
types: 

1. Determination of outer atmosphere densities by observation of the air 
drag effect upon the satellite’s orbit. 

2. Obtaining of more accurate measures of the earth’s equatorial radius 
and oblateness, of intercontinental distances, and other geodetic data thay 
are presently available. 

3. Long-term observations of solar ultraviolet radiation. 

4. Studies of intensities and fluctuations in intensity of the cosmic and 
other particle radiations impinging upon the atmosphere. 

5. Determination of the density of hydrogen atoms and ions in inter- 
planetary space. 

6. Observations of the Chapman-St6rmer current ring. 

7. If possible, determination of the distribution of mass in the earth’s 
crust along the orbital track. 

The number of experiments that can be undertaken in each satellite is, of course, 
dependent upon its weight capacity, which in total will probably range between 
20 and 50 pounds. This very serious limitation results in a requirement for the 
development of many types of new light-weight and miniaturized scientific 
measuring devices and associated electronics. These needs contribute sub- 
stantially to the cost of the satellite program but are essential if the fundamental 
geophysical measurements of major significance are to be secured. The instri- 
ments will be carried above the earth in a vehicle of light weight which will 
travel an elliptical orbit, probably with a perigee (minimum) distance of at least 
200 miles and an apogee (maximum) distance of about 800 miles. Depending 
upon the altitude and aspect achieved in the launching, measurements will be 
possible over a period of several weeks, and perhaps months. 

The program and budget submitted herein have been broken down to describe 
each significant phase of the earth satellite program. Estimates have been de 
veloped after thorough examination and coordination with the Department 
Defense concerning its obligations. For example, the Department of Defens 
will undertake the initial development and construction costs for the launching 
and propulsion vehicles and it is this phase of the program which is already undet 
contract. The United States National Committee for the International Geo 
physical Year and the National Science Foundation will cover the cost of de 
veloping the satellite orbiting vehicle and the scientific instrumentation whicl 
will be included in the vehicle. The Department of Defense is expected to cover 
the costs for establishing the launching site, but the IGY will provide for tele 
metering the launching vehicle. Similarly, the United States National Com- 
mitee is responsible for tracking the vehicle by both radio and optical methods 
and for telemetering, decoding, and interpreting the scientific information trans 
mitted from the satellite. Extensive calculations of the preferred orbits for eat 
vehicle are necessary and a very great volume of intricate calculations must be 
carried out, each within a very short period of time, in order to track the vehicles 
and relay observing information to the next station along the path. Postfiring 
analyses of the factors affecting successful achievement of desired orbits, and the 
data received from the encircling vehicle, are also a part of the scientific program. 
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In addition, a small amount is included in this budget for overall coordination 
and scientific direction. 

The estimate has been developed with the expectation that the program will 
run for 3% years from April 1956 to June 1959. Receipt of funds by April 1956 
is imperative if the program is to be successfully accomplished as a part of the 
United States effort for the International Geophysical Year. A vast amount of 
work in developing the required instrumentation, and in selecting and establishing 
remote tracking sites, must be undertaken within the next year. The magnitude 
f this effort is such that all operations must proceed on an accelerated, or ‘‘crash,’’ 
basis. As has been stated above, the Department of Defense has already con- 
tracted for initial phases. The scientific and operational aspects of the program 
which are covered by this budget, must therefore proceed at the same pace if 
the efforts of all are to be meshed successfully. 


EXPLANATION OF SATELLITE PROGRAM 


Mr. THomas. Now, explain this program, Doctor. 

Dr. WaTERMAN. Dr. Porter can explain this to you, Mr. Chairman. 
He is the Chairman of the Committee on this satellite program. Dr. 
Kaplan also has a prepared statement on the earth satellite, which we 
would like to put in the record. 


STATEMENT OF Dr. JosepH KAPLAN, CHAIRMAN, UNiTep States NatTIionaL 
CoMMITTEE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR, NATIONAL ACADEMY 
OF SCIENCES 


EARTH SATFLLITE PROGRAM-—INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 


I should like to summarize briefly the background of the satellite program and 
to describe how we developed the program now before the committee. I feel that 
this background is of considerable interest in terms of your deliberations. More- 
over, the satellite program is a pioneering endeavor in the history of mankind, and 
just how it came about may well prove to be of considerable historical interest. 
My remarks on this subject are based on an article which the Executive Secretary 
of the Committee, Mr. Hugh Odishaw, and I prepared for the November 25, 1955, 
issue of the journal Science, published by the American Association for the 
\dvancement of Science. 

The interest of the United States National Committee for the International 
Geophysical Year in earth-circling research satellites began with the adoption of 
resolutions, during the summer and early fall of 1954, regarding the desirability of 
such vehicles. These resolutions were adopted by three international scientific 
bodies: the International Scientific Radio Union, the International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysics, and the Special Committee for IGY of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (CSAGI). The resolution of most immediate interest 
is the one adopted on October 4, 1954, by the CSAGIT: 

“In view of the great importance of observations during extended periods of 
time of extraterrestrial radiations and geophysical phenomena in the upper atmos- 
phere, and in view of the advanced state of present rocket techniques, CSAGI 
recommends that thought be given to the launching of small satellite vehicles, to 
their scientific instrumentation, and to the new problems associated with satellite 
experiments, such as power supply, telemetering, and orientation of the vehicle.”’ 

In view of these international recommendations, and in view of the advanced 
‘tate of United States rocketry developments, the Executive Committee of the 
United States National Committee for the IGY (USNC-IGY) considered the 
possibility of constructing, launching, and observing an instrumented satellite. 
A special group was established for this purpose, composed of various members of 
the USNC Executive Committee and the USNC Technical Panel on Rocketry. 
_On the basis of recommendations made by the special study group, the Execu- 
tive Committee decided that an instrumented satellite program not only was of 
scientific importance but was feasible, and it adopted a resolution which reads in 
part as follows: 

“The Executive Committee of the USNC-IGY feels that a small artificial 
satellite for geophysical purposes is feasible during the International Geophysical 

ear if action is initiated promptly, and that the realization of such a satellite 
Would give promise of yielding original results of geophysical interest.” 

73914—536——_29 
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The Executive Committee authorized the transmittal of the aforementioned 
findings and resolution to the president of the National Academy of Sciences and 
the Director of the National Science Foundation. This was done on March 14 
1955. 

Meanwhile the scientific and technical studies of the Committee’s specig] 
satellite group continued. By the early part of May, a preliminary program had 
been developed, and the Committee directed me to transmit the proposed program 
to the Federal Government through the National Science Foundation. This 
was done on May 6, 1955. 

Late in July, the Government’s approval of the satellite program permitted the 
USNC to notify the CSAGI of our plans. By letter of July 26, 1955, to Sydney 
Chapman, president of CSAGI and one of the world’s most distinguished 
geophysicists, I stated: 

“The Committee on behalf of the National Academy of Sciences wishes to 
inform you at this time that, in response to the CSAGI resolution, the program of 
the United States for the International Geophysical Year now includes definite 
plans for the launching of small satellites during the International Geophysical 
Year. t 

“The United States National Committee believes that significant scinetific 
data may be gathered as a result of this program in such fields as geodesy, atmos- 
pheric physics, ionospheric physics, auroral physics, and solar radiation. The 
participation of other nations engaged in the International Geophysical Year jis 
invited, and to this end we shall provide full scientific information on the orbiting 
vehicle so that other nations may monitor the device and make appropriate 
observations. The United States National Committee looks forward to the 
interest and cooperation of other nations in what it hopes will be one of the great 
scientific achievements of our time.” 

On July 29, 1955, Chapman released this letter to the public at Brussels through 
CSAGI’s secretary general, M. Nicolet. A few minutes later, the President’s 
endorsement of the program was made public at the White House by James C. 
Hagerty, the President’s press secretary: 

“On behalf of the President, Iam now announcing that the President has approved 
plans by this country for going ahead with the launching of small, unmanned, 
earth-circling satellites as part of the United States praticipation in the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year which takes place between July 1957 and December 
1958. This program will, for the first time in history, enable scientists throughout 
the world to make sustained observations in the regions beyond the earth's 
atmosphere. 

“The President expressed personal gratification that the American program will 
provide scientists of all nations this important and unique opportunity for the 
advancement of science.” 

Chapman replied on August 3, 1955. The substance of his letter is contained 
in the following three quoted paragraphs: 

“On behalf of the CSAGI I wish to express great satisfaction that it was in 
consequence of the CSAGI resolution you quote, that your National Committee 
arranged for a study of the possibilities and value of the construction of a satellite 
vehicle for upper atmospheric and other scientific exploration. 

“T am glad to know that this study was so successful that your Committee felt 
able to resolve to construct and launch small satellites as a part of the United 
States contribution to the International Geophysical Year, and to announce these 
plans publicly. The long experience of your scientists in rocket launching and 
construction, and the brilliant scientific use they have made of rockets for upper 
atmospheric and solar exploration, give confidence that the plans so announced 
will be fulfilled. 

“This will indeed be one of the great scientific achievements of our time, and 
will give occasion an opportunity for the cooperation of other nations in this 
outstanding part of the great enterprise, the International Geophysical Year. 

These, then, were the early steps in the development of the academy’s satellite 
program: The international resolutions recommending such an effort; months 
of preliminary study and planning by the United States National Committee for 
IGY, culminating in the March 10 basic recommendation of the committee and 
May 6 program proposal to the Government; the exchange of letters between the 
USNC-IGY (July 26, 1955) and the present of CSAGI (August 3, 1955); and the 
President’s endorsement of the program on July 29, 1955, signaling the actual 
undertaking of the program. 

The scientific basis for the satellite program is to be found in the need for basic, 
directly observed data which ean beae experiments are unable to provide. 
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The lack of such data is probably the single most important factor accounting for 
present incomplete explanations and theories regarding such fields as auroral and 
ionospheric physics. 

Rocket soundings of the upper atmosphere have yielded significant results, and 
the IGY program includes a major rocket research effort. Some hundreds of 
rockets will be fired during the IGY, ranging from the relatively small balloon or 
aircraft-launched devices to high-performance Aerobees capable of reaching 
approximately 200 miles. The results of these experiments are expected to con- 
tribute to a better understanding of atmospheric events in two ways: First, 
rocket observations will provide direct data of various phenomena which can be 
used, so to speak, to calibrate ground-based observations. The latter, as with 
jonospherie soundings, provide rather conveniently and inexpensively extensive 
indirect data. Second, new discoveries may well be made, particularly of events 
screened by the earth’s atmosphere. 

Thus rockets permit us to make direct measurements of quantities that are either 
only indirectly observable or are not observable at all from the ground. They 
also provide a technique for measuring the altitude dependence of various geo- 
physical parameters. Unfortunately, rockets have two serious disadvantages: 
(i) Their total flight is extremely short and the time spent in a particular altitude 
range is even shorter; and (ii) their flight paths are restricted in terms of geo- 
graphic coverage. 

Thus, in spite of the very great value of rocket data, much of which is attain- 
able only by rocket methods, there exists a need for a device that can provide 
synoptic data over the earth, at high altitudes, over appreciable periods of time. 
As examples, one can cite the following: Fluctuations in such solar effects as ultra- 
violet radiations and X-rays, cosmic ray intensities, current rings encircling the 
earth, and particle streams impinging on the high atmosphere. These and other 
phenomena are among the most important problems connected with the physics 
of the upper atmosphere and with solar-terrestrial relationships. 

Clearly an earth satellite would permit observations of the kind indicated in the 
foregoing paragraphs, and the value of these studies convinced the USNC of the 
merit of responding to the invitation of CSAGI. In its report last October to 
CSAGI, the committee indicated that the following types *of experiments were 
under consideration: (i) Determination of outer atmosphere densities by observa- 
tion of the air-drag effect on the satellite’s orbit; (ii) obtaining of more accurate 
measurements of the earth’s equatorial radius and oblateness and of intercontin- 
ental distances and other geodetic data that are presently available; (iii) long-term 
observations of solar ultraviolet radiation; (iv) studies of intensities and fluctua- 
tions in intensity of the cosmie and other particle radiations impinging on the 
atmosphere; (v) determination of the density of hydrogen atoms and ions in inter- 
planetary space; (vi) observations of the Stérmer current ring; (vii) if possible, 
determination of the distribution of mass in the earth’s crust along the orbital 
track, 

How many and what experiments will be undertaken cannot be specified at 
this time. In part, these depend on the number, size, and payload capacity of 
the satellites. In part, they depend on choices yet to be made by the USNC, in 
collaboration with interested scientists, for in all probability more experiments will 
be proposed than ean be fitted into the IGY satellite program. 

Work on technical details of the satellite is currently under way. Information 
now available may be stated briefly: The satellies will be small; they will contain 
scientific instruments; they will be trackable from ground by optical and radio 
techniques; they will probably be visible to the naked eye under optimum condi- 
tions at dawn and dusk and certainly observable under good atmospheric cor-di- 
tions by means of binoculars and wide-field optical equipment. 

In size the satellite may be described as about that of a basketball, although 
the shape has not yet been fixed. Each satellite will weigh more than 20 pounds, 
but probably less than 50 pounds. The satellite will travel about the earth in an 
elliptical orbit, with a perigee distance of at least 200 miles and an apogee distance 
of some 800 miles. It is expected that the satellite will remain in its orbit for at. 
least several weeks and perhaps for months; the greater perigee and apogee 
distances, the longer the life of the satellite as a result of reduced atmospheric 
resistance. The velocity of the satellite will be approximately 18,000 miles per 
hour, giving a period of about an hour and a half, depending on the precise perigee 
and apogee values. 

The Government’s endorsement of the academy’s satellite proposal permitted 
the committee to proceed beyond the preliminary plans outlined in its 6 May 
document. Whereas the studies of the committee had been conducted on an ad 
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hoc basis, calling upon members of the USNC Executive Committee and the 
Technical Panel on Rocketry, as well as various consultants, it now became 
appropriate to establish a Technical Panel on the Earth Satellite Program. The 
membership of this panel is as follows: R. W. Porter, chairman (consultan; 
communication and control equipment, engineering services division, Genera] 
Electric Co.); Hugh Odishaw, Secretary (executive secretary, United States 
National Committee-IGY, National Academy of Sciences); Joseph Kaplan 
(professor of physics, University of California at Los Angeles; Chairman, United 
States National Committee-IGY, National Academy of Sciences); H. E. Newell 
Jr. (Acting Superintendent, Atmosphere and Astrophysics Division, Naya 
Research Laboratory); W. H. Pickering (director, Jet Propulsion Laboratory. 
California Institute of Technology) ; A. F. Spilhaus (dean, Institute of Technology 
University of Minnesota); Lyman Spitzer, Jr. (professor of astronomy, Princeton 
University); J. A. Van Allen (professor of physics and head of department of 
physics, State University of Iowa); F. L. Whipple (director, Smithsonian Astro. 
physical Observatory; professor of astronomy and chairman of the department of 
astronomy, Harvard University). 

The functions of this panel are analogous to those of the other 12 technical 

anels of the USNC in the various IGY disciplines. The Technical Panel on the 
Barth Satellite Program, with such additional membership and consultants as 
are necessary, will have fundamental responsibilities, acting on behalf of the 
USNC, in further developing, coordinating and directing the overall scientific 
satellite effort. The panel expects to utilize contributions from many scientists 
and institutions, a feature that has characterized the planning of all IGY programs 
under the auspices of the USNC. f 

At the same time, the Government’s support made it desirable to begin certain 
technical phases of the effort immediately if launchings were to be realized as 
early as possible during the 1957-58 IGY period. The committee had taken 
cognizance, in its May 6 proposal, of the need for logistic support from the Depart- 
ment of Defense: only through the use of this agency’s facilities and rocket ey- 
perience could the program be attempted economically and realistically. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee called fer this type of assistance. 

In making this réquest, the committee had two major precedents: first, the 
Antarctic program which requires extensive expeditionary and logistic support 
and, second, the rocket program. In both of these areas, the Department of 
Defense has responded and is making substantial contributions to the IGY 
program. 

Following the President’s approval on July 29 the committee’s request for 
logistic support in the satellite program was granted. This support will be 
provided jointly by the three military services under Navy management. A 
group has already been established, directed by John P. Hagen of the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory, for the conduct of Project Vanguard, the name assigned to 
Defense’s effort. Two contracts have already been issued for propulsion rocket 
vehicles, and Project Vanguard will conduct the operations necessary to get the 
satellite on orbit, following much the same pattern established for the IGY 
rocket program. 

One year after the Rome meeting and some 2 months after the President’ 
announcement, the nations of the werld met again at Brussels, to integrate further 
their respective IGY efforts. The inspiring character of the President’s announce 
ment was clearly revealed. The scientists of the 40 or more other nations parti- 
cipating in the IGY received the news of the proposed United States satellite pro- 
gram enthusiastically. This reception was based in part on the great admiration 
by scientists of other countries for the past achievements of American rocke' 
scientists. More important, however, this reception was based on the knowledge 
that the value of geophysical observations made during the IGY would be en- 
hanced greatly by the addition of extensive, direct data obtainable only from fe- 
search satellites. 


Mr. Tuomas. We are delighted to have you here. Give us a little 
background and then tell us where the Army and the Air Force and 
everybody is going to fit in with you, and then give us a quick just! 
fication here of this $19,200,000. 

We may argue a little bit with you on that, but if you argue back, 
why we might soften up a little bit with you. 
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Dr. Porter. Very good, Mr. Chairman. I have prepared testi- 
mony which I will be happy to put in the record and summarize a 
little more briefly. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is fine. 


SravEMENT OF Dr. Richarp W. Porter, Cuainman, USNC-IGY Tecunican 
PANEL ON THE EartTH SATELLITE PROGRAM NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 


EARTH SATELLITE PROGRAM 


I appreciate the opportunity to discuss the satellite program of the National 
Academy of Sciences, for this is a truly historic undertaking. It is pioneering 
in the fullest and purest sense of the word. We are embarking upon a unique 
adventure: the exploration of space beyond our planet. I should like to discuss 
three aspects of the program: First, some factual material relating to the satellite; 
second, the major program aspects as they are preseated in the budget before 
you; and, finally, some considerations of the experiments we expect to conduct 
by this unprecedented tool. 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE SATELLITE 


Weight, size and shape 

The first satellite will weigh approximately 20 pounds. It will probably be 
spherical in shape, and about 20 inches in diameter. Although a spherical 
shape complicates the design of the overall system, it will facilitate measurements 
of the density of the upper atmosphere, since a sphere offers enough resistance to 
the air so that variations in air density cause observable changes in velocity. 
Of the satellite’s 20 pound weight, about half will be required for the structure 
itself, leaving half for instrumentation, including the telemetering systems which 
will relay information from the instruments to receivers on the earth. 

The satellite will consist of a light-weight metal shell. The shell will be 
evacuated and an inert gas such as helium will replace the air. The pressure 
of the inert gas within the sealed shell will be a fraction of an atmospheric pressure, 
so that a lighter satellite structure will suffice to withstand the expansion force 
within the satellite when it is in the very low pressure region of the outer at- 
mosphere. 


Launching 


The satellite will be launched from the Patrick Air Force Base on the east coast 
of Florida at Cape Canaveral. It will be established in its orbit around the earth 
by a three-stage rocket assembly. The first rocket, providing a thrust of 27,000 
pounds, will start the entire assembly on its flight. When its fuel is exhausted, 
some 40 miles from the launching site and within about 2 minutes of the takeoff 
the system will have attained a velocity of between 3,000 and 4,000 miles per 
hour. The second stage will then take over, attaining a velocity of about 11,000 
miles per hour, burning out and dropping away at an altitude of about 130 miles 
as the system coasts onward. The last rocket, when it has reached an altitude 
of about 300 miles, will impel the satellite into its orbit at a speed of about 18,000 
miles per hour. This velocity will produce a centrifugal force sufficient to counter- 
act the earth’s gravitational pull. 


Orbit and motion 


The orbit of the first satellite will be in the shape of an ellipse, with the satellite 
passing within about 200 miles of the earth’s surface at the nearest point, and 
reaching a distance of about 800 miles at its farthest. The plane of this ellipse 
will be inclined approximately 40 degrees from the equator, so the satellite will 
pass Over points as far north as 40 degrees north latitude, and as far south as 40 
degrees south latitude. 

At a speed of 18,000 miles per hour, the satellite will complete a trip around 
the earth about every hour and a half. While the satellite is moving around 
the earth, the earth will be rotating from west to east on its axis, so that at the 
end of the first revolution of the satellite it will not reappear over the launching 
site, but will appear approximately 25 degrees in longitude to the west. As it 
completes its second passage, it will appear 50 degrees to the west of the launch- 
ing site, and so on. Successive revolutions of the satellite, when plotted on a 
Mercator projection of the earth, will take the form of undulating lines, travelling 
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from west to east along the equator, rising as high as 40 degrees north latitug 
and sinking as low as 40 degrees south latitude. 

This orbit was decided upon for several reasons. A satellite in a north-south 
orbit, passing over the two poles of the earth, would provide data on the widey 
range of latitudes, but it would limit the observations possible from a set of 
economical, fixed stations. An orbit along the equator would simplify the tag 
of observing the satellite, but it would provide data on only a single latitude 
An orbit covering the mid-latitudes will provide data on a wide range of latitude, 
and will permit many nations participating in the International Geophysic 
Year to observe the satellite. 

The satellite will eventually be slowed down by the resistance of the ver 
rarefied atmosphere encountered even at such high altitudes, and as it losy 
energy it will gradually come closer to the earth. s it enters the denser atmos 
phere at lower levels, friction will cause it to heat and finally burn up, much like 
a shooting star. The satellite is expected to remain in its orbit from sever 
weeks to perhaps several months before this happens. 


SATELLITE PROGRAM AND BUDGET 


The program-budget document before the committee indicates a total expendi- 
ture of $19,262,000 for our satellite effort. This estimated budget is broken 
down into six major project areas: (1) Launching and propulsion, $6,184,000; 
(2) satellite instrumentation, $1,410,000; (3) radio tracking and telemetering, 
$7,336,000; (4) optical tracking, $2,998,000; (5) orbit computation and dats 
processing, $1,202,000; and (6) scientific direction and coordination, $132,000. 

The estimate has been developed with the expectation that the program will 
run for 3% years, from April 1956 to June 1959. Receipt of funds by April 1956 
is imperative if the program is to be successfully accomplished as a part of the 
United States effort for the International Geophysical Year. A vast amount of 
work in developing the required instrumentation, and in selecting and establish- 
ing remote tracking sites, must be undertaken within the next year. The mag- 
nitude of this effort is such that all operations must proceed on an accelerated, or 
“crash,”’ basis. The Department of Defense has already contracted for initial 
phases. The scientific and operational aspects of the program which are covered 
by this budget, must therefore proceed at the same pace if the efforts of all are 
to be meshed successfully. 


Launching and propulsion 


Our program calls for the launching of 12 rocket propulsion vehicles, thus pro- 
viding for the possible launching of 12 intrumented research satellites. From a 
scientific point of view, it would be desirable to attempt to launch additional 
satellites, and the present magnitude of the program has been based upon ai 
evaluation of what number is a reasonable minimum in order to secure an ade 
quate amount of data from the space about us, taking into account the problems 
of system design, the scheduling of firings, the development, design, and constru- 
tion of appropriate instrumentation, the problem of gathering data, processing it 
into computers, and coming out with results. Such consideration have led the 
Academy’s technical panel and committee to the conclusion that 12 systems rep 
resent a realistic program for the International Geophysical Year. 

When the United States National Committee submitted its program to the 
Government last May, the Committee recongized that the support and assistanct 
of the Department of Defense would be needed, particularly with respect to the 
design and construction of the rocket propulsive systems and the launching of the 
devices. Initial steps relating to the propulsion vehicles have already been taken 
by the Navy, which is managing the contributions of the three services to the 
International Geophysical Year program. The Department of Defense bas 
agreed to furnish the program with several test devices and with six systems for 
actual launching of satellites. 

The Committee has, accordingly, budgeted for an additional 6 propulsion sy* 
tems, and, in addition, for all the telemetering transmitters for the 12 vehicles. 


Satellite shells and instrumentation 


The program before you includes provisions for the design and construction of 
18 satellite shells and 18 sets of instrumentation for various experiments conte! 
plated by the Committee. These requirements include provision for six spare se 
in each case, for a number of the units will require extensive prefiring tests, some 
of which may destroy the shell and instumentation. Accordingly, to insure the 
availability of 12 tested, working units, the budget calls for 18. I shall discuss 
later some of the experiments we are planning. 
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Radio tracking and observations 


Radio equipment inside the satellite and at ground installations will comprise 
a combined system to permit accurate radio tracking as well as for transmission 
of scientific data gathered by the instrumented satellite as it traverses the fringes 
of the earth’s atmosphere. Radio tracking in itself will be closely coordinated 
with the optical observation program. 

The radio tracking system is based on a phase comparison angle tracking 
scheme developed at the Naval Research Laboratory and successfully operated 
in the field in connection with Viking rocket flights. The radio tracking stations 
will be established roughly along a meridional line, passing through the eastern 
United States and South America, from 45° north to 45° south latitude. Each 
station consists of a set of three tracking units so that the course of the satellite 
ean be determined by triangulation methods as it passes near the station. It 
is expected that the system will permit the determination of the satellite altitude 
to an accuracy of 1 mile, and satellite velocity to an accuracy of better than 100 
feet per second, 

Each tracking station will also be equipped with a command radio transmitter 
and interrogating equipment to activate a telemetering transmitter in the satellite. 
During its flight, scientific data will be accumulated and electronically stored in 
the satellite until, upon command, the telemetering system will relay the infor- 
mation to receivers and decoders at the ground station. 


Optical tracking and observations 


The satellite will have a reflective surface and will be just visible to the naked 
eve in clear weather at dawn and dusk, when the sun’s rays illuminate it against 
the background of a darkened sky. It will be more readily observable under 
good atmospheric conditions by means of binoculars and wide-field optical equip- 
ment. For many scientific experiments, the exact determination of the satellite 
orbit is essential, and the satellite will be tracked both by optical and by radio 
means, from special ground stations. 

The optical observation program will consist of two coordinated projects: 
optical tracking and visual observations. The principal objectives of the optical 
tracking program are orbital determinations and aspect calculations of the 
rotation, rate of spin, and progression of the satellite. In turn, the data from 
this program will yield the basic material for air density measurements in the 
outer atmosphere, information on the mass distribution and shape of the earth, 
and geodetic observations. Specialized optical equipment will be operated at a 
longitudinal chain of stations, intercepting the equatorial satellite orbit from 
about 45° north to 45° south latitude. It can be expected that the satellite will 
thus be observed and its exact position in time and space be determined once per 
revolution from one or more of these stations. Fundamental data such as the 
instant of meridian passage and altitude of meridian passage, as well as other 
orbital elements will be transmitted immediately to the central computing center 
for evaluation and use. 

In addition to the optical installations, further data will be obtained most 
economically through visual observations carried out by professional astronomical 
observatories and amateur astronomer organizations. Once the initial orbit of 
the satellite is known from optical and radio means, this information can be 
provided to participating observatories and organizations in the form of expected 
time and configuration of passage from horizon to horizon. Larger telescopes can 
be oriented at the sky quadrant which the satellite is expected to traverse at a 
given geopgraphical location; amateur astronomers at various places around the 
world can train binoculars and optical mirrors toward the applicable direction in 
the twilight sky. 

When sufficient observational data are thus made available to give accurate 
estimates of the complete satellite orbit around the world, attempts will be made 
to direct photographic observing equipment and photoelectric instruments with 
sufficient assurance to guarantee accurate observations by these means over 
extended periods of time. 


Orbit computation and data processing 


Intricate and detailed computations will be required prior to each launching to 
assure that the satellite vehicle is launched into the desired orbit for the particular 
experiments which are to be undertaken. These calculations are expected to 
assure achievement of the desired orbit in each case but are, of course, subject to 
unpredictable variations of the type which are always encountered in new and 
\nusual scientific endeavors. Consequently, continuous, “in-flight” calculations 
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are required, as well as postfiring analyses, to determine the success of thp 
original launchings and to assess the factors affecting the original calculations 
By far the most important determinations, but also the most costly, are thoy 
which must be made from radio trackings during the short interval when the 
vehicle has been located passing over a tracking station and before it approaches 
the next. During this interval significant factors of the satellite’s orbit, speed and 
aspect orientation must be determined and transmitted to a central computatioy 
laboratory. Many kinds of data must be fed into the newest and highest speed 
electronic computers so that, within minutes, the next station can receive infor. 
mation to locate the vehicle and follow its course. This is necessary if even slight 
departures from the calculated launching orbit occur, or if the orbital speed is no; 
as planned, but is absolutely essential during the period when the satellite js 
slowed by air drag, and starts its spiral course toward the earth. Because of 
these factors exclusive use of the highest speed electronic computers is required 
for the full period of each flight. The complex information developed in optical 
tracking must also be subjected to electronic computing analyses, but the us 
of a less costly type of computer is planned. The estimate also includes funds for 
preliminary decoding and analysis of the scientific information recorded by the 
satellite vehicles. Such information will be telemetered to the ground stations 
in code which will be translated initially at the field locations. The computation 
group will process these data to reduce and systemize the information for its us 
by scientists in the geophysical fields. This procedure is also required becaus 
significant additional information will be obtained from these analyses concerning 
the height, orbit and speed of each satellite vehicle. 


SATELLITE EXPERIMENTS 


A wide variety cf experiments are made possible by the satellite program, 
For the first time in history, man will have, in effect, a laboratory in space where, 
far above the dense and masking atmosphere, we can explore the nature of outer 
space, the nature of solar radiations, and the nature of particles in interplanetary 
space. We have many more experiments than even the 12 systems permit us 
to undertake, and our problem is one of selection; we shall have far more significant 
experiments than can be achieved in this effort, and therefore the United States 
National Committee is considering carefully the experiments which shall be 
given prioritv. The following experiments are presently considered for the 
first 1 or 2 satellites: 

Air density 

Very little is presently known about the density of upper atmosphere. The 
flight of the satellite, which in altitude will range from about 200 miles at its 
nearest point to the earth to a maximum of about 800 miles, for the path will be 
elliptical, provides an opportunity to study this feature of the atmesphere 
Even at these altitudes there is some atmosphere, which will exert a drag effect 
From the geometry of the satellite and observations of its flight, caleulations 
can be made of the air density. 


Composition of the crust 

The satellite, onee it is launched into its orbit by the third rocket stage, will 
proceed under its own momentum in an elliptical orbit about the earth. Its 
speed of about 18,000 miles per hour produces a centrifugal force which counteracts 
the earth’s gravitational pull. This pull is an effect of the mass of the earth, 
and because there are geographic variations in the mass of the earth—for example, 
the bulge at the Equator—there will be variations in this pull. These variations 
will create small perturbations in the satellite orbit. Careful observations 
and ealeulations of the orbit will thus yield information on the mass distributio 
in the earth. This, in turn, will tell something about the composition of the erust 


Geodetic determinations 


Determinations similar to those noted above will provide data about the 
oblateness of the earth, that is, the bulging at the Equator. This will yield 
better picture of the shape of the earth, which is presently not known accurately 
enough. At the same time, synchronized observations of the satellite may 
permit improvements in determinations of longitude and latitude.  Thiese 
observations would significantly supplement the observations that are planned 0 
the IGY longitude and latitude program, involving synchronized observatio"* 
of the moon. 
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Temperature 

Measurements of temperatures within the satellite and at its surface will be 
made. This is of interest primarily in terms of the operating environment within 
which instruments must function. The heat within the satellite is derived largely 
from solar radiation, some from the power supplies, some from thermal radiation 
emitted by the earth, and a very small amount from friction. 


Pressures 

The satellite shell will be airtight and it will contain an inert gas. Pressure 
gages Will be used to measure pressures during the satellite’s life in order to 
check on leakages and in connection with possible meteoritie effects. 


Meteoritic particles 

Small meteoritic particles, a few thousandths of an inch in diameter, are con- 
stantly impinging upon the earth’s atmosphere. Although they doubtless enter 
with great speed. impacts with molecules of air soon slow them down, and then 
thev drift to the ground. Estimates as to the quantity reaching the earth’s 
surface vary, some reaching as high as 1,000 tons per day for the whole earth. 
These micrometeorites, as they are called, are believed to contribute a measureable, 
though small, amount to ionizing the atmosphere in the E-region. With the use 
of simple impact detectors these micrometeorites can be observed. Moreover, 
measurements of pressure within the satellite will reveal meteorite penetration 
and some information on size. 

Ultraviolet radiation 

Much of the radiation from the sun is masked from the earth by the atmosphere. 
largely through absorption. This is particularly true of the extreme ultraviolet 
radiations in the Lyman-alpha region, 1216 angstroms (one angstrom equals 
one-hundredth of one millionth of a centimeter or about 0.004 millionths of an 
inch). The satellite offers an opportunity to observe this radiation on a long-term 
basis and thereby to determine the influence of solar flares on this radiation, 
which affects phenomena in séveral interrelated fields such as geomagnetism, 
cosmic rays, and auroral and ionospheric physics. It may be possible simultane- 
ously to make similar observations from some direction other than that to the sun. 
By correlating the intensities observed directly from the sun with those observed 
off at an angle, it should be possible to estimate the average density in space 
of hydrogen atoms and ions. 

Cosmic rays 

Cosmic rays are high energy particles impinging in large numbers upon the 
earth and coming from interstellar space or the sun. Although all of these par- 
ticles have high energies, there are variations in their energy content. Because 
the earth’s magnetic field deflects these particles, only those with the highest 
energies penetrate the midlatitudes. Moreover, many of the low-energy particles 
are absorbed in the earth’s atmosphere, and observations of cosmic rays are 
generally of “secondaries” created by “primaries’’ bombarding atmospheric 
atoms. The satellite will permit direct studies of primary cosmic rays above the 
masking atmosphere. 

Other experiments are under consideration for satellites following these initial 
ones. The combined effect of such experimentation, with the results of our con- 
ventional rocket program and of the other programs in the IGY, is destined to 
augment our knowledge of the universe in a significant way. By and large, our 
knowledge of the atmosphere and the universe about us has been based upon 
indirect measurements for we have not been able to send our measuring devices 
and instruments into the upper atmosphere. The very fact that our measure- 
ments have been indirect ones has meant that we have had poor, or at best inade- 
quate, data, particularly when we consider the fact that the earth’s atmosphere 
acts like a filter, preventing us from seeing and even detecting what happens in 
the upper atmosphere and in outer space. 

he development of research rockets has provided us with some direct data 
of the upper atmosphere, and research rockets represent a powerful tool. But 
the rocket is limited in its effectiveness to a single spot above the earth and to a 
very short period of time. Thus, while rockets provide intensive coverage of a 
region above a particular spot, the satellite provides a tool which lasts for an 
appreciable period of time. Estimates of the life of a satellite range from a few 
days to as high as a year or two; we expect something more than the first and less 
than the second, and shall be content with several weeks, hoping for several 
months. Moreover, the satellite permits us to make observations around the 
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earth, and this is very important because the phenomena we are interested in ap 
characterized by their worldwide manifestations, variations, and interrelatioy. 
ships. 

Dr. Porrer. I thought I would summarize it primarily by trying 
to answer questions which I would ask if I were in your place. 

Mr. Tuomas. If you can beat us at that, you go ahead. 


NATURE OF SATELLITE 


Dr. Porter. The first question is what is a satellite, anyway? Why 
does it stay up; how long does it stay up; and what happens to it iy 
the end? The satellite, of course, is a little moon which revolves 
around the earth and in exactly the same fashion as the real moon 
around the earth. 

I have a picture here which shows essentially an elliptical orbit 
about the earth. It stavs up because it goes fast enough so that its 
centrifugal force, the same kind of force that keeps a lariat in place— 


INTERESTS OF OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. THomas. Let me interrupt you. Do you get into any complica- 
tion on foreign affairs on this proposition? It is going over somebody's 
territory. It is going to be so high that nobody is going to complain, 
or what? 

Dr. Porter. This is a question, of course, which has caused concer 
in the early days of the program. However, we feel there is no concen 
at the present time because the satellite was requested by an interna- 
tional body and our responsibilitv was for 

Mr. Tuomas. If it goes over Texas—we Texans claim 50,000 feet 
higher than you are going. It does not make any difference how high 
you are going, we are going to claim 50,000 feet higher. 

Dr. Porter. In that connection, I had the experience 2 or 3 weeks 
ago of making a talk about the satellite and showing this picture at an 
international meeting in Germany, at which a number of countries 
were represented, 

The only complaint I heard was from those countries over which it 
did not go, because they wanted to have a look at the thing. I think 
this is about the only kind of complaint you are going to run into. 

It will go so high there is no question of interference with aircraft ot 
this kind of thing that has plagued—— 


VISIBILITY OF SATELLITE 


Mr. Yates. Will you be able to see it without telescopes? 

Dr. Porter. You might be able to see it if you have good eyes and 
look at exactly the right time at exactly the right place, and under good 
conditions. I think the chance of a person seeing it with his naked 
eye is not very great. I think you will be able to see it with ordinary 
seven-power binoculars. It stays up because of centrifugal force. If 


you do not mind my using a little equation [writes equation on board: 
m m g R? 
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This is the fundamental equation of the satellite. It shows that the 
centrifugal force, given by the term on the left, must be equal to the 
force of gravity, the term on the right. From this equation the neces- 
sary velocity can be found for any given altitude. If the satellite 
vehicle is raised to an altitude of several hundred miles and accelerated 
to the required velocity then it stays up indefinitely, discounting the 
effects of the drag of the residual atmosphere up there. It stays up 
indefinitely without any propulsion. 

Mr. Toomas. How much is it going to weigh? How are you going 
to get it up? 

Mr. Puitures. What will happen when it falls down? 

Dr. Porter. If we didn’t have any atmosphere up there once estab- 
lished it would go on forever. It continues to circle in a path of this 
sort, just like the moon. The moon has been up there a good many 
years, and it hasn’t fallen down yet. 


ALTITUDE OF SATELLITE 


Mr. Yatrs. How high is this satellite? 

Dr. Porter. The limit that has been put on it has been set at 200 
miles minimum altitude for the perigee and 800 miles maximum for 
the apogee, and the orbit will lie between these limits. It might for 
example be almost circular at, say 300 miles, but it will probably tend 
to be eliptic. 

The flight will end at some time because of the small amount of 
gas which is up there; the atmosphere, of course, never ends abruptly 
but continues to peter out. 

Mr. OstertaGa. What do you call this thing? 

Mr. Porter. The earth satellite vehicle. We speak of it as the 
United States satellite vehicle. 


ROCKET LAUNCHING OF SATELLITE 


Mr. Tomas. How are you going to get the thing up there? 

Mr. Porter. We get it up there by rocket propulsion. I want to 
give you just one more equation if you don’t mind. This is a funda- 
mental equation of the rocket [writes equation on board]: 

m 1 
Av=V, log —— 
A > m 9 


The change in velocity in any kind of rocket, discounting gravity 


and the effects of air, in other words ie the effect of the rocket pro- 
pulsion, is equal to the exhaust gas velocity times the logarithm of the 


sass at the beginning, divided by the mass at the end. 


_ Mr. Tuomas. That is just as simple—go ahead. Now, in that 
justification there are 2 or 3 good pages in there that explain why you 
cannot use a rocket and you must have this satellite. 


ROCKET PROPULSION 


Mr. Porter. Let me define my terms. Rocket propulsion is pro- 
pulsion in which all the mass is carried aboard and is squirted out the 
back end at the high velocity of which we speak. 

We speak sometimes about a rocket as being a vehicle which is 
rocket propelled. The type of rocket which you are referring to 
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there is the high altitude research rocket which essentially is shot 
straight up and then falls back down again. 

We also use rocket propulsion to put the satellite in place. With 
present technology we cannot use a single-stage rocket vehicle to get 
the satellite in place because the mass ratio would have to be greater 
than any technology we now know would support, or, alternatively. 
the gas velocity would have to be greater than any technology we 
now know would produce. 

Mr. Tuomas. The rocket would not do the job anyway, if it were 
true? 

Mr. Porrer. If it were sufficiently light in weight, or if it had 
sufficiently high gas velocities, then a single-stage rocket, properly 
guided, would eventually put the satellite in its orbit. 

In order to use present technology, we do plan to use a three-stage 
affair in which we start with a 22,000-pound object which takes of 
under rocket propulsion, starts up vertically, very rapidly turns into 
the direction that you want the satellite to go. [Draws picture on 
board.] 

INITIAL FLIGHT 


The first stage eventually falls off into the ocean. The second 
stage continues to burn. This is the “pay load” of the first stage 
which is carried in the front end of the first stage. It continues to 
burn and then coasts. It finally reaches the point where the trajec- 
tory of the vehicle is parallel to the surface of the earth. 

We then burn a third stage which pushes the vehicle fast enough so 
that this equation is satisfied (points to first equation), so that the 
centrifugal force then equals the pull of gravity and the satellite con- 
tinues to orbit indefinitely from that time on. I say indefinitely; it 
continues to go until the effect of the very small amount of gas which 
is there has slowed it down enough so that it begins to fall back into 
the thicker atmosphere. 

Finally—— 

Mr. Tuomas. Where are you going to launch this from? 

Mr. Porter. From the Air Force Missile Test Center, Cape 
Canaveral. 

LENGTH OF FLIGHT 


Mr. Tuomas. How long will you observe it? 

Mr. Porter. Throughout its entire life and we will be particular 
interested at the end, when it begins to come down into the atmosphere. 

As it falls down into thicker atmosphere there is more drag. Ther 
is also a tremendous heating effect and it will be burned up into 
minute ashes long before it reaches the earth. 

Mr. Tuomas. Doctor, are you going to observe this, trace it, follov 
it, any time beyond the geophysical year? 

Mr. Porter. We certainly are in litliel that this can be done. Ii 
can be done in many ways, however, with equipment which is 10 
terribly expensive. It can be done by astronomical means once tht 
orbit has been established, once we know sufficiently and precisely 
where it is. Yes, I hope it will be observed as long as it remains. 

Now, we don’t know the time that it will stay up to within a factor 
of about 10 to 1. This is one of the main reasons for running 4! 
experiment of this kind. 
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PURPOSE OF SATELLITE EXPERIMENTS 


Mr. OsterTAG. What does this serve? 

Mr. Porter. Certainly one of the most important things which 
you will find out is the air density at this altitude which now is not 
known better than 10 to 1. There is no point in doing an experiment 
if vou know the answer. This is one of the experiments where we 
don’t know the answer. 

So the air density is one of the first things that will be looked for. 
This will be determined by very careful photoscopic measurements 
of the final satellite itself, the final spherical piece which remains in 
the orbit. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Will this have any bearing on the operation of 
guided missiles? ; 

Mr. Porter. Only insofar as any scientific data has bearing on the 
operation of guided missiles. Guided missiles are very scientific things 
as you well know and any new scientific data has a bearing on the 
operation of guided missiles. 

Mr. Yarses. Do you know specifically what you hope to find here, 
or is it something that you are just going to send up and wait to see 
what happens? 

Mr. Porrer. We will look for a number of things. Certainly we 
are going to look for air density. And we know precisely how we are 
going to look for it. 

Another thing that will be of considerable scientific interest will be 
the shape and mass distribution of the earth. The earth is not a 
sphere. It is bulged at the equator like some of us who are approaching 
middle age, but we don’t know exactly the ratio of the major and 
minor axes. This can be determined by measuring the perturbations 
of the satellite’s orbit as it circles about the earth. The mass distribu- 
tion, by this I mean the spots of greater or lesser density in the crust 
of the earth, will also produce perturbations in the orbit which can 
be measured. 

We also will be very much interested in learning about the tempera- 

ture of the satellite itself. 
' We can predict these now to a rather poor degree of accuracy. We 
> can predict them a great deal better once we have test data of this kind. 
| Here again is a piece of scientific data that is not directly connected 
with missile operation, but, as I say, any kind of scientific information 
is useful to all phases of the military. 

Mr. Putuurs. That is only in relation to the earth? 

Mr. Porter. This data will be in relation to the tempeature of the 
satellite itself. The temperature of the satellite itself is produced by 
an equilibrium condition of radiation from the sun; some effects of the 
gas impinging on it and some effects of the reradiation of the sun from 
the earth. 

Mr. Puiturrs. Mr. Chairman, may I ask another question? 

Mr. Tuomas. Certainly. 

Mr. Puiturps. The thing that interested me in what you said is 
that I thought you had instruments in this satellite which you hope to 
recover, but apparently not. Apparently the instruments are going to 
reflect their knowledge back to struments on the earth. 

Mr. Porter. We do not at the present time hope to recover instru- 
ments from the satellite. That is possible at some later date, perhaps 
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in some future program, but not in this program. We do hope t 
make the instrument talk back to us through the devices known 4s 
radio telemetry. 

Mr. Tuomas (reading) : 

(1. Determination of outer atmosphere densities by observation of the air drag 
effect upon the satellite’s orbit. ; 

2. Obtaining of more accurate measures of the earth’s equatorial radius and 
oblateness, of intercontinental distances, and other geodetic data than ar 
presently available. 

What is geodetic data? 

Mr. Porter. That refers to information about the shape and mas 
distribution of the earth and to precise distances between various 
points on the earth. 

Mr. Tuomas (reading): 


3. Long-term observations of solar ultraviolet radiation. 


What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Porter. The sun radiates a great deal of ultraviolet which js 
very important to us on earth. 

Mr. THomas. How are you going to find out about it now? 

Mr. Porter. We are going to fly in the satellite itself an instrument 
which measures this ultraviolet radiation, which can’t be measured 
on the surface of the earth because it is screened out by the 
atmosphere, 

Mr. Tuomas. You said you did not hope to get the instruments 
back. 

Mr. Porter. We expect to get the instruments to talk back to us 
by radio. 

Mr. THomas (reading): 

Studies of intensities and fluctuations in intensity of the cosmic and other 
particle radiations impinging upon the atmosphere. 

Mr. Porrter. In exactly the same way we can measure cosmic 
radiation with instruments in the satellite and get the information 
back through radio. 

Mr. THomas. What do you mean by cosmic? 

Mr. Porter. Cosmic radiation is the name which has been applied 
to very high speed, very high energy particles which come from some- 
where out of space, bombarding the earth. On the surface of the 
earth we measure, not the direct particles, the ones that come from 
out of space, but largely the secondary particles, the particles which 
are caused by collision of these primary particles with the upper 
atmosphere. 

Mr. Tuomas. Here is another one. 


Determination of the density of hydrogen atoms and ions in interplanetary space. 


What do you mean by that now? 

Mr. Porter. That gets back to one of the most fundamental 
questions that we have to answer and that is what is the source of the 
Universe, how was it created? Is it still being created bit by bit 0 
interplanetary space? 

If we could determine the concentration, relative concentration 0! 
hydrogen atoms in various parts of space, in the various directions 0! 
space as we look at it from outside the atmosphere, we would know 4 
good deal more than we know now about the source of the universe. 
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This will be done by measuring the absorption and reradiation of a 
particular frequency of the ultraviolet. We will use the same instru- 
ments that I described earlier. 

Mr. Tuomas. Sixth: 

What is that? 

Observations of the Chapman-Stérmer current ring. 


Mr. Porter. It has been postulated that the rapid fluctuations in 
the earth’s magnetic field are not caused by anything inherent in the 
earth, but, rather, by a ring of current. A ring of charged particles 
which flow outside the earth. 

The ring is named after the man who first postulated it. We can 


) only guess at its existence now. If we could make measurements from 


outside the atmosphere of the magnetic field by missile-borne instru- 
ments with data telemetered back over a period of time and over this 
wide geographical band that will be covered by these experiments, we 
can know for sure what is going on out here. 

Mr. THomas. Seven is: 

If possible, determination of the distribution of mass in the earth’s crust along 


© the orbital track. 
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Mr. Porter. That I have already described. 
NUMBER OF SATELLITES 


Mr. THomas. Well, gentlemen, that is very clear. What else, 
Doctor? 

Mr. Porter. I have covered essentially what the satellite is. It 
stays up because of the centrifugal force, it is established in its orbit 
by three stage rocket weighing 22,000 pounds at takeoff. It probably 


) will be a spherical object about 20 to 30 inches in diameter. The 
) final object will weigh about 20 pounds. It will carry instruments 
at least for one experiment at a time. It will radio its information 
b back. 


We have included in our plans 12 earnest tries. Not all of these 
will be suecessful. 
Mr. Yarrs. When you say 12 earnest tries, does this mean you 


; will have 12 like rockets with 12 like satellites prepared for shooting— 
in the event the first is successful, you will not need the others? In 


the event none are successful, you will go progressively down the list 


of 12? 


Mr. Porter. We will propose to have 12 instrumented satellites, 


| but our plans are on the basis certainly that a reasonable percentage 
of these are going to be successful, so we would prepare different ex- 


periments for the different satellites. 
Mr. Yates. How many are you going to shoot up? 
Mr. Porrrr. Twelve, altogether. 
Mr. Yates. If you can do it, you are going to have 12 of them 


} going around? 


Mr. Porter. We will have 12 of them. But not all at one time. 
Mr. WaterMAN. There is only a limited amount of space that is 


» available for instrumentation in each satellite, so that different 


satellites may be designed to collect different information. 
Mr. THomas. You are on a budget in here for 4? 
Mr. WarerMaAN. Twelve. 
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Mr. Tuomas. Let me ask you this question: After reading oye 
your justifications here carefully, 1 came to this conclusion: Out of 
this very wonderful experiment, time and energy and the effort ang 
the use of our scientific brains, do you expect to gain in proportion, 
you might say, anything like as much as you are doing with the effort 
you are going to put in in the ionospheric physics, your aurora and 
air glow research and magnetism, oceanography? 

Mr. Porter. I would like to answer that question myself, and 
then I would like Dr. Waterman and Dr. Berkner to answer it, because 
I am a prejudiced witness in this case. 

Mr. THomas. You mean biased, do you not, Doctor? 

Mr. Porrer. Biased; yes, sir. Yes, 1 think we will gain propor. 
tionate information. 

The important thing, though, is the coordination of this information 
with other information, with all the other information we have. 
because the ultimate objective is not knowledge, but understanding. 
Understanding comes from knowledge. It comes from all kinds of 
knowledge. Without knowledge, you cannot have understanding. 
But by taking the bits of knowledge which we will get from the pro- 
grams on aurora and air glow, and the upper atmospheric rocket pro- 
gram which gives only spot pieces of information, and by taking the 
continuing of information we will get from the satellite program, | 
very confidentially predict that the greatest upsurge of new scientific 
understanding of our time will follow. 


SOLAR STUDIES 


Mr. Kapuan. I might add, if I may, that the solar studies alone, 
because of the relationship between the sun and the other phenomena, 
that will be studied during the International Geophysical Year wil 
yield invaluable scientific and technical information and knowledge. 
Particularly is this true in weather, and in communications where 
improved knowledge of the sun, that will be gained from the satellite 
combined with this unprecedented worldwide data that we will be 
getting, may result in a breakthrough in communications or it 
weather predicting, which will make the cost of this initial effort, 
I think, very small. 

Mr. Toomas. Without this information the picture would be 
certainly incomplete, would it not? 

Mr. Kapian. Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Porter. It would. 

Mr. Tuomas. It would leave a vast field of doubt and guesswork. 

Mr. WarerMAN. The impressive thing about this, Mr. Chairmal, 
is that we depend entirely on the sun. We are living underneath at 
atmosphere of air. It is like being at the bottom of the ocean. We 
can’t observe anything on the outside except in this way. . 

For truly fundamental knowledge of weather and ionospheric varit- 
tions we have to know precisely what the sun is giving to us. We 
don’t know that now because that is filtered out. Dr. Berkner cat 
speak in detail on this subject. 
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SATELLITES AS NEW TOOLS 


Mr. Berkner. It is my feeling that the flight of the first satellite 
will represent a step forward in providing us with power in scientific 
tools that is comparable to the invention of atomic energy. 

The experiments that are outlined here are in themselves tremen- 
dously important. For example, there is a suspicion that the earth 
is actually flying in space through the outer fringes of the corona of the 
sun. But we can’t know this directly because of the insulating atmos- 
phere which is interposed. 

Experiment No. 5 outlined in this program—the hydrogen in space 
will give us direct information as to whether we are indeed flying 
through this corona and to what extent. The corona probably varies 
a good deal from day to day and from point to point in space. 

We would like to find out what this variation is and what influence 
that corona has. 

The corona is an extension of particles that are shot out from the 
sun in various directions, but some preferred directions. 

It is not a uniform affair, but it is something like a series of hose 
sprays coming out of the sun. 

Mr. OsrertaG. Is that the thing that holds the earth to the sun? 

Mr. BerKNner. No. 

Mr. OsrerraG. Or have some tie between the two— 

Mr. Berxner. The thing that holds the earth to the sun, of course, 


) is the gravitational field, which is simply a function of the relative 


masses of earth and the sun itself. 
ROCKETS AND SATELLITES 


Mr. Kaptan. I might point out, if I may, that the conventional 
rocket program, the ordinary rockets that we presented in our earlier 
budget, play a very important role in making all of the International 
Geophysical Year data extremely valuable. This satellite which 
I first called LPR—the long playing rocket—gives us the ability of 
staying up there beyond the earth’s atmosphere and getting continuous 


s readings. 


So it is an extension of a tool which is useful for the whole Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year effort. 
[ don’t think we should lose sight of that particular point in spite 


poof the fact, as Dr. Berkner has pointed out, that it also happens to be 
§ the Opening gun, so to speak, in perhaps the greatest new scientific 
) cllort we have had since the invention of the telescope. 


_ But it came in really when the International Committee, meeting 
in Rome last year, which I have described in one of my earlier bits of 


s testimony, to recommend this program. 


his International Committee asked a nation, or nations, to put up 


} these long playing rockets, or the earth satellite, in order to add greatly 
) to the international geophysical year effort. 
| Mr. Yares. Doctor, is this not comparable really to your weather 
balloons, you can only send them up to a certain height? This you 
can send farther out? 
_ Mr. Kaptan. That is right. Man has been bound to the earth. 
| The ordinary rocket and balloons have enabled him to begin to escape 


73914—56——_-30 
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the earth into the atmosphere. This is escaping the atmosphere ty 
regions beyond. 

I don’t like to bring in that this is the opening effort to conquering 
space and so on; as far as we are concerned this is an extension of ou; 
rocket techniques. 

You cannot compare this kind of tool with the other tools. They 
don’t have uniform price tags, but I would say that if it enables us, 
out of the meteorological data gathered, to make a great breakthroug) 
in weather, predicting the price tag will be small. 

Hurricanes cost us $2 billion and 130 lives. So this is basically 
a geophysical year effort, but as it happens 





TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION FROM THE SATELLITE 


Mr. Ostrertac. How do you know that these instruments after 
they get into space are going to actually radio back, or give you that 
information? 

Mr. Porter. May I answer that question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Tuomas. Surely. 

Mr. Porter. We have had about 10 years of experience now with 
the upper atmosphere rocket program, beginning with the V-2’s 
and including the Aerobee and the Viking rockets. A great many 
of these have now been launched. The instruments which will be 
used in the satellite are very similar. 

In fact, the Lyman ultraviolet experiment will be identical with 
instruments which have been fired in the nose of upper atmosphere 
rockets. 

The radio telemetering equipment is very similar to that already 
tested in the upper atmosphere rockets. 

So we feel we can proceed on the basis of this experience to design 
instruments and radio telemetering equipment which will work. 


SATELLITE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Yares. The chairman asked you about finances. I will ask 
you about men. You look very healthy, but what happens if some- 
thing happens to you? Do we have sufficient depth in our scientists 
so that if any of this first team goes by some accident—or another- 
there are substitutes who can take their places? 

Mr. Porter. I believe I can answer very positively in this respect. 
We went out to Ann Arbor a month ago, January 26, to a symposiull 
of invited guests in this field of upper atmosphere research. We had 
2 full days of papers, very good papers, presented by scientists of this 
country, all of whom are raeredted in, all of whom are competent (0 
work in this field. We can by no means begin to use all the talent tha! 
is available in this country on this program simply because we mus! 
keep it limited in order to keep its price tag within reason. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


IGY IMPACT ON YOUTH 


Mr. Kapian. I would like to put on the record the fact one of the 
most difficult tasks we face, from the point of view of the time a 
energy involved since the satellite announcement and since the de 
velopment of the IGY, has been the demand for public informatio. 
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As Dr. Porter pointed out, it is just one of many areas in which 
it is becoming increasingly clear to me that an important byproduct 
of the IGY and particularly the satellite, because it is dramatic, will 
interest our youth in the serious and difficult aspect of modern science. 

We have presented it to the public always, not in a sensational 
aspect of space travel and so on, but have attempted to present it as 
Dr. Porter has, as @ very serious scientific endeavor which is part of 
the IGY. 

Asa matter of fact, this week one of the science talent search winners 
was at my table and I asked him what his field was. He was from 
Georgia. 

Mr. Davis, from Georgia, was also there with him. I said, ‘What 
is your field?” 

He said, “I am going to go into astrophysics.” 

I said, ““‘What aspect of astrophysics?” 

He said, ““That aspect which will be opened up when the earth 
satellite is launched.”’ 

I said, “‘Do you know my connection with it?” 

He said, “No.” 

These youngsters are thinking ahead of us. We are using this for 
IGY. 

These youngsters have something to hold onto; and it is such a 
difficult, technical, and demanding part of science that if they go along 
with this and train themselves we will have a quantum jump in our 
scientific endeavor. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INTERNATIONAL DISCUSSIONS OF IGY 


Dr. Kaptan. If I may go along to other aspects of the IGY, I 
should like to review how the program has grown since we last met 
before your committee. 

It has grown essentially from the outcome of the Rome meeting, 
the subsequent meetings in Paris when the Antarctic was considered, 
and the meeting in Brussels when the general aspects of the program 
were reviewed, which is all summarized in my earlier testimony. 

Since then, a lot has happened in the Antarctic, a great deal has, in 


»a very exciting way, too, in the oceanography program. Dr. Revelle 


has this. I would like to ask permission for Dr. Revelle to speak, and 

then, perhaps, for Dr. Gould to follow and tell you about the Antarctic. 
Mr. Toomas. When are we going to send the doctor down there? 
Dr. Kaptan. Let him tell the story. Dr. Revelle may talk on the 

oceanography because this is one of the parts of the program that has 

developed appreciably since the initial formulation of the program. 
Mr. Toomas. Go ahead. 


OCEANS AND SEAS 


Dr. Reverie. Mr. Chairman, as I sat listening to this, I have been 
thinking that this scene is not very much different than the scene when 
Columbus asked the sovereigns of Spain for money to explore the 
new world. There are Columbuses all over the world doing that. 

Mr. Tuomas. There is nobody sovereign on this side. 
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Mr. Yares. I must say, I was shocked by Dr. Porter, thoug), 
when I was thinking of that very example. Columbus pointed oy; 
very dramatically that the earth was round. Dr. Porter denies it. 

Dr. Revetie. There are Columbuses all over the world asking 
their sovereigns for support for this program of exploration, really ; 
new age of exploration which is just beginning. , 

At least in oceanography, the Russian Columbuses have been doing 
a lot better than we have. 

Mr. Tuomas. Tell us a little something about yourself here. 


SCRIPPS INSTITUTION OF OCEANOGRAPHY 


Dr. Revewie. I am director of the Scripps Institution of Oceano. 
graphy of the University of California, which I think Mr. Phillips 
will agree is one of the most important centers of oceanographic 
research in California. 

Mr. Puituies. I am also a biased witness. 

Mr. Tuomas. How long have you been there, Doctor? 

Dr. Reve ue. I have been there since 1931, off and on. I spent 
7 years in the Navy in the middle thirties, but before and after the 
war I was at the Scripps Institution. 

Mr. Tuomas. What did you do in the Navy? 

Dr. Revevxe. Office of Naval Research, and with Admiral Blandy’ 
task force at Bikini. 

Mr. THomas. What is the nature of your work with the task force’ 
You are awfully modest. We have a great American here and we ar 
trying to get a little on the record here, Doctor. 


RADIOACTIVITY MEASUREMENTS 


Dr. Reve.tie. What I actually did for the task force out at Bikini 
was to try to think of ways in which we could measure and observe 
and record the effects of the atomic explosion on the waters and on 
the fish and all the other organisms that live in that area and on the 
atolls, themselves. 

We have quite a large group to do this and we have been doing it 
off and on ever since. This spring, for example, the Scripps Institt- 
tion will have one of its big ships and about 75 of its people out 
Einewetok in various aspects of this same program, particularly 
studying the effect of radioactivity. 

Mr. Tuomas. Now, get back to your subject. Thank you, Doctor 


OcEAN RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Dr. Reve.tie. Coming back to the oceanographic program, I have 
a prepared statement which I would like to have permission to plat 
in the record and which I will summarize in the interest of time. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT BY Dr. Roger R. REvELLE, TECHNICAL PANEL ON OCEANOGRAPHY, 
UNITED States NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL 
YEAR 


The budget presently before this committee contains an amount of $1,864, 0! 
for programs in the science of oceanography. This program is based not only 
upon the worldwide plan for IGY studies but upon the basic importance to this coll! 
try of securing more information about the oceans. The oceans are intimately 
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associated with the history of man and the growth of his civilizations. Although 
we are predominantly creatures of the land, some of the most brilliant and suecess- 
fyl ancient civilizations were clearly dependent upon man’s mastery of the sea for 
transportation and commerce. ‘The seas have always played a fundamental role 
in providing food for many civilizations. In fact, with new*demands upon the 
food supply of the world being made by the rapidly increasing population, men are 
turning increasingly to the resources of the seas, both for natural foods such as 
fsh and other sea life, and to new concepts of foods—algae and plankton which 
could be “farmed” in the marine environment. Boundless as their resources 
appear, however, the seas are not actually without limit in their ability to provide 
foods, for a delicate balance and interdependence of marine life exists. Man must 
study the oceans carefully not only chemically and biologically, but physically as 
well, in order to derive maximum sustained economic advantage from this great 
resource. These statements apply with special emphasis to the United States, 
for we are & Maritime nation on a global scale, living as we do on the great island 
of the American continent, surrounded by the world-girdling oceans. 

As you know, our modern industrial civilization is almost completely dependent 
upon the sea for transportation of basic material in astronomical tonnages from all 
parts of the world to our ports, and then for redistribution of these materials as 
the finished products of our exporting industries. While transportation of ma- 
terials by sea is one of man’s oldest accomplishments, our search for new or 
improved navigation methods continues to improve the safety and reliability of 
sea travel. Underwater travel has recently received considerable attention and 
new techniques of communications and navigation are rapidly expanding the 
possibilities of this facet of oceanic transportation. 

In very recent times we have begun to tap the enormous mineral wealth of the 
sea. Magnesium from sea water and oil from tidelands are perhaps the most 
important current mineral products of the sea, but manganese, nickel, cobalt, and 
copper are also present on the sea bottom in what may be commercial quantities. 

Besides giving up mineral treasures, the sea, because of its vastness, may prove 
to be a convenient repository for radioactive wastes of our new atomic age. 
If this possibility is to become a reality, however, we must have exact and detailed 
information about the structure of the oceans, the current systems, the stability 
of the deep water masses and many other oceanic processes. In this respect 
no amount of information can be too large or too great in detail, engineers and 
scientists cannot afford to take chances where it involves our whole civilization. 

A more subtle effect of the ocean on man’s environment is to be found in the 
relation and interactions of the oceans, weather, climate, and water budget of 
the earth. For example, the great ocean currents profoundly affect the climate 
of land masses. Although the British Isles are in the approximate latitude of 
Labrador, they have a climate more similar to Washington. The average January 
temperature of Reykjavik, Iceland, is only 1 degree colder than that of New York 
City, although 1,700 miles closer to the North Pole. This mildness of such a 
northern region is related, in a way that is not clearly understood, to the warming 
effect of the Gulf Stream. Upwelling of cold water from depths can, on the other 
hand, cool certain coastal areas, as the west coast of North America. The sea 
level of the oceans is dependent upon how much water is stored on the continents 
in the great ice sheets of Greenland and Antarctica, and on the warming and 
cooling of the oceans which changes the volume of water from summer to winter. 
lhe seasonal change in sea level on the coasts of the United States is only about a 
foot but during past millenia, sea level has risen and fallen many hundreds of feet. 
It does not appear likely that man will be able to exert much influence on these 
great adjustments but we certainly need to understand them and know about 
them in advance in order to adapt to the fluctuations as they occur. 

In one respect, however, human beings during the next few decades may, 
almost in spite of themselves, be doing something that will have a major effect 
ou the climate of the earth. I refer to the combustion of coal, oil, and natural 
gas by our worldwide industrial civilization, which adds carbon dioxide to the 
atmosphere. Estimates by the United Nations indicate that within the next 50 
years we will have produced 1,700 billion tons of new carbon dioxide from com- 
bustion of industrial fuel. This astronomical amount is 70 percent of the carbon 
dioxide now in the atmosphere. In this way we are returning to the air and the 
sea the carbon stored in sedimentary rocks over hundreds of millions of years. 
From the standpoint of meteorologists and oceanographers we are carrying out 
4 tremendous geophysical experiment of a kind that could not have happened 
in the past or be reproduced in the future. If all this carbon dioxide stays in the 
atmosphere, it will certainly affect the climate of the earth, and this may be a 
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very large effect. The slight general warming that has occurred in northery 
latitudes during recent decades may be greatly intensified, with all that this meay, 
for the development of northern lands and waterways. Before we can mak 
any confident forecasts about the effects of this great increase in carbon dioxide 
we must answer two questions. First, how much of the carbon dioxide yjj 
leave the atmosphere and go into the ocean and, secondly, how will the carbo) 
dioxide remaining in the atmosphere affect the infrared radiation balance of the 
earth. The second question is an extremely complicated one, and the best answer 
will probably come from experience during the next 30 to 40 years. It is hoped 
that the answer to the first question will come from the meteorology and oce. 
nography programs contemplated during the IGY. One of the essential parts of 
these programs is to study the exchange of carbon dioxide between the air and seg, 

Considering the aspects of the oceans which I have briefly touched on, it was 
only natural that a program in oceanography should have been a part of the 
international plans for the International Geophysical Year. The areas involved 
are too vast for any one nation to cover; observations are required not only in 
large numbers but simultaneously from carefully chosen places. Advantage 
should also be taken of the large programs in related sciences such as meteorology, 
glaciology, and seismology. ' 

At the Rome meeting international oceanographic plans were met with en- 
thusiasm and the CSAGI recommended that long wave recorders and tide gages 
be installed on as many islands as possible and on continental coasts as well. 
CSAGI also urged a maximum effort by all nations to improve understanding of 
oceanic circulation. 

At the Brussels meeting of CSAGI in 1955 many actions important to ocean- 
ography were taken, and for the first time it was realized, after many nations 
had made known their plans, that the oceanography program would become a 
very large undertaking involving some 80 ships covering almost all major oceanic 
areas. To illustrate the growth of the international oceanographic program, at 
the Rome meeting in 1954 only 5 countries, including the United States, made 
definite proposals in oceanography, and 5 other countries indicated they would 
consider cooperating in any plans developed at the meeting. About 12 ships 
were involved in the proposals. However, during the time intervening between 
the Rome, 1954, and Brussels, 1955 meetings, oceanographers in many countries 
realized the need for a broad and comprehensive international program, and this 
is the current status of the Brussels meeting: 21 countries are now participating 
with some 80 ships and other countries are contributing by operating coastal tide 
gages. 

The following table summarizes the IGY oceanographic program in terms of its 
earlier and present status: 


Number of oceanographic ships in IGY 

















| || 
¢ | Rome,| Brussels, || : Rome, | Brussels, 
Nation | 1954 | 1955 | Nation 1954 1955 
= | i] “ame _ 

Argentina______-___- 2 | 2 || Norway.....----.-.---- beater csin ‘ 
Canada.......--- Mdbebx atid d ee Bn gilt 3 || Pakistan. __-- SPat bb ouedee ate 3 3 
ae ‘ ib aa ee 
Denmark._______- -| 1 || South Africa_ ee eae 2 
Winkdand.__........- A eT 1 | Rien tes a ae ; 
France. - -.---- 3 | 14 || United Kingdom-_----...---.-}------- 
Germany (Federal Republic) -| 2 || United States of America__- 4 
DD ain cebu \ dewhek 1} U.S. 5S. tah chads kaos oie ari 
Italy ; Pgs \S eat | 2 | Si Reeve 605 ett 1 
IN 2 oi ic ions bd sm bets ob dedi | 10 || a 
Netherlands___-_- a Jeet 1 || UN dob ao aed, We | 12 8 
IE =a ccoccdnesalancccanel 3 





This expansion of effort stresses the need to restore and reconsider the United 
States program in oceanography in order that we would fill in vital gaps in the 
work. With the announced participation of the U. 8. S. R. the Arctic region 
drew much attention, and the CSAGI urged participating nations to extend thei! 
Arctic programs. Valuable data for determination of Arctic circulation in Co 
nection with interpreting long-term climatic changes can be obtained from drift- 
ing stations in the Arctic ice pack. Also, advantage should be taken, at little 
extra cost, of the regular weather reconnaissance flights over the Arctic Ocean 


obtain ice coverage information photographically. The development of sound 
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photographic methods for the recording and prediction of sea-ice conditions in 
the Arctic Ocean is directly related to this effort as well as to the greatly increased 
yse of northern waters by United States vessels. Increased interest was aroused 
in Brussels in utilizing the recently developed powerful research tool of radio- 
active tracers in the study of oceanic circulation, sea-water age, diffusion of river 
waters and sediment, and air-sea interchange. Observations of this type will 
shed light on past planetary conditions that otherwise might be difficult or im- 
possible to determine. Far more important, they will give us the essential infor- 
mation on the earbon-dioxide exchange between the sea and the air that is needed 
to understand the probable climatic effects of the predicted great industrial pro- 
duction of carbon dioxide during the next 50 years. 

One of the principal objectives of the oceanography program is to measure the 
currents at great depths in the ocean. Practically nothing is known about these 
deep currents. This is understandable—it is not because oceanographers are in- 
competent, but because it is difficult and expensive to make measurements below 
the iron curtain of the sea’s surface, and effective methods have only recently 
heen developed. Such measurements must be made on ships—the oceanograph- 
ers don’t have the advantage that the meteorologists have of being able to send 
up inexpensive balloons from fixed land stations. So little is known about the 
circulation of the deep ocean water that nobody knows whether it takes a hundred 
years or 10,000 for this water to travel from the Antarctic to the Equator and 
back again. 

Why should we try to learn more about the deep ocean currents? There are 
several practical reasons—one is that the deep currents may be of great importance 
in long-range weather forecasting, particularly because of the exchange of water 
between the Antarctic and low latitudes. Second, the fertility of the ocean 
depends upon the water exchange between the deeps and the surface; that is, the 
amounts of fish and other food we can harvest from the ocean are finally limited 
by the rate at which the ocean overturns and thereby fertilizes itself. In order to 
get a better estimate than we can make at present of what the potential food supply 
from the ocean is, and to learn how we can do something about it, we have to 
know about the deep currents. Third, the development of peaceful uses of atomic 
energy will probably result in the production of unbelievable quantities of radioac- 
tive substances, and somehow these must be safely disposed of. As I 
have suggested above, one possible thing to do with them is to dump them into the 
deep sea; its currents might spread them out to such an extent that they would be 
harmless. But we really don’t know whether this would be true or not because we 
don't know how fast the deep waters move or how they mix with the waters near 
the surface. 

The deepwater circulation of the oceans will be studied on the series of 
oceanographic expeditions that will be sent out during the International 
Geophysical Year. At the same time, considerable effort will be expended during 
these expeditions to find out more about the shape of the deep-sea floor and 
about the interior of the earth. We can’t really understand such things as the 
distribution of mineral deposits, nor can we develop geological methods to find 
resources to feed the insatiable maw of our industrial machines, until we know 
more about the history of the earth, and we can’t get much further with this history 
until we find out more about that part of the earth that is covered by the ocean. 
At present we know less about it than we do about the surface of the moon. 


OcEANOGRAPHY 


Summary of program requirements by regions 


| 
rp ys | x 
Total Fiscal year Fiscal year 
program 1955-56 appro-| 1956 supple- 
|requirements| priations | mental 


| 


Antarctic , a $161, 000 $161, 000 
Arctic 323,000 | $20, 000 | 303, 000 


i 1, 610, 000 } 210, 000 | 1, 400, 000 
Continental | 





Total ‘ 230, 000 1, 864, 000 
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The above amounts represent the following distribution of the ~programs 
presented on the following pages: 


nhac 
Antarctic Arctic Equatorial Total 





a 


Tide and surge oceanography uvkahadat oss gis $16, 000 $47, 000 $250, 000 $313, 000 
BIE I Ee bi ages secant dems cesséeees pésbduperac? 00, O0F 4522 San) 106, 000 
Radiochemistry of sea water - -- pole dicts ted ade 45, 000 50, 000 350, 000 445, 000 
Deep current oceanography - .........................-- 100, 000 100, 000 800, 000 1, 000, 000 

WO isis cst ines ccbae Ali. | 161, 00 | 303, 000 1,400, 00 | 1, 84 





Breakdown of supplemental estimate 


| | 
| 


| 
Arctic Equatorial | Total 

















Antarctic | 

a a inn ml gicieticntnieen 

TOE iii dod ka ne tie dakacandsons i ackcich Ritalin oink $34, 500 $101, 500 $313,000 | $449, 000 
Mats ti ecwalas bods thas aeh ab wba ews pn ile Mahsoe 6, 100 | 9, 600 53, 300 69, 000 
pS a ae ae eae 800 | 2, 700 8, 300 11, 800 
Communications and utilities. --.-..................-.- 100 | 100 800 | 1,000 
Supplies and materials_---..__- azeokass ese eee 3, 500 | 10, 000 | 34, 200 | 47, 700 
Equipment and facilities...................-...---... -| 115, 600 178, 700 | 987, 200 1, 281, 500 
IIE Mek xnine Rac caste nies cre oeesim Saptbae aguahboup 400 | 400 3, 200 | 4, 000 
NG ii ksi, ee aalecl | 161,000 | 303,000 | 1,400,000 | 1, 864, 000 





PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


The oceans cover approximately three-fourths of the surface of the earth. 
Together with the atmosphere they constitute an enormous heat engine which is 
one of the major factors in world weather and climate affecting populations 
wherever people live on the globe. The ocean’s circulatory system—the large- 
scale movements of the waters resulting from the winds at sea and the sun’s 
heating, modified by the rotation of the earth—is among the basic phenomena 
embraced by the science of oceanography. 

Aside from the incalculable returns to basic research, there are many promising 
practical applications of oceanography. In the field of meteorology the inter- 
action of the air and sea is so close that one must understand both to understand 
either. Weather changes occurring within a few days depend on instability 
within the atmosphere itself, but in order to extend weather forecasts over periods 
of a month or more, it is necessary to consider the changes in oceanic circulation 
and related phenomena. 

As in the other fields of geophysics, the study of oceanography requires the 
conduct of many experiments and the taking of many measurements if major 
problems are to be solved. These problems have to do with the nature of oceanic 
currents, temperature, composition and levels, and total water content. A 
major problem is the study of the annual cycle in sea level and the global water 
budget of the oceans. Although all available tide gage and temperature data 
have been studied, the problem remains unsolved—because a minimum of 20 
years of tide observations at a station are required to give a meaningful average, 
so that values in one area can be compared with values in another area taken at 
a different time. As much or more could be learned by synchronous measure- 
ments during one specific year. Simultaneous measurements of fluctuations in 
sea level are probably the most effective and the least expensive means of study- 
ing the weather of the oceans—i. e., the fluctuations in ocean currents with time. 
To be of value, these observations must extend over vast ocean areas. 

In low latitudes the recorded seasonal changes in sea level are about what cat 
be inferred from observed changes in temperature of the superficial layers, indi- 
cating a change in specific volume rather than in mass. In high latitudes, there 
is also a change in mass. ; 

If these changes are associated with changes in currents, the currents at mid- 
latitude may be essentially confined to superficial layers, whereas at high latitudes 
they may extend to the very bottom and are therefore not measurable by present 
standard techniques. Moreover, recorded sea level is lower by about one-half 
foot in the Northern Hemisphere in northern spring, and in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere in southern spring, than in the respective fall seasons. From present data 
it cannot be determined whether this involves flow of water across the Equator 
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or between the fringes of the ocean basins (where nearly all tide stations are lo- 
cated) and the central portions (where observations are inadequate). 

Such problems are analogous in oceanography to those in the meteorology pro- 
sram involving measurements of air flow across a meridian and across the Equator. 
Similarly, the solution of oceanographic problems requires synchronous global 
measurements, which include (a) observations and reduction of data from exist- 
ing tide stations; (b) temporary tide gage IGY stations at many widely spaced 
island locations; and (ce) weekly temperature readings to depths of about 1,000 
feet offshore from as many tide gage stations as possible. In addition to these 
tide and surge observations, a major study will be undertaken on the sub-Anterc- 
ticoceans. The structure and dynamics of currents and other oceanic phenomena 
of this region, which is little known but of great importance in several fields of 
geophysics, will be explored intensively. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PROGRAM 


Detailed program requirements, and the circumstances leading to their inclu- 
sion in this IGY supplemental budget, are set forth below. 


Tide and surge oceanography, ($313,000) 

The Rome meeting of the Special Committee for the IGY (CSAGI) recognized 
the need for better coverage of the vast ocean areas of the globe, which are by far 
the greatest single topographic feature of the globe, and for many reasons the 
most difficult regions in which to secure adequate coverage for geophysical 
purposes. In this connection CSAGI recommended acceptance of United States 
plans that long-wave recorders and tide gages be installed on as many islands 
as possible as well as on continental coasts. CSAGI stressed the need to improve 
our understanding of oceanic circulations, and urged the importance of a maximum 
effort by all nations in these measurements. 

Accordingly, the program in oceanography has been reexamined and observa- 
tions are now planned for a number of additional islands to measure water tem- 
perature, salinity, long and short period waves, and seasonal changes in sea level. 
Problems in oceanography are analogous to those in meteorology involving air 
flow across a meridian and across the Equator; it is only by making measurements 
of the type planned in this program over vast ocean areas that solutions to current 
flows and seasonal changes can be examined. It is expected that the studies of 
short surges in sea level will be particularly important, when coupled with seismic 
measurements, in investigating tsunami effects, which are tidal waves caused by 
underwater upheavals and in many instances have led to great destruction of 
property and loss of life. 

New island stations are planned in the Pacific at Hawaii, Guam, Wake, Ocean 
Island, Norfolk, Galapagos, Juan Fernandez, Hobart, Invercargill, Jarvis, and in 
the Atlantie at Barbados and possibly one other location. Stations will be 
equipped with tide gages, surge gages, bathythermographs to measure ocean 
temperatures to a depth of about 200 meters, and water samplers. Measurements 
will be made of temperature, salinity, long and short period waves, and seasonal 
changes in sea level. Use of trained native observers is planned in order to 
reduce costs. 


Dr. Reverie. The Russians, for the first time, showed their plans 

at Brussels and they have something like 15 ships which will be operat- 
ing all over the world on the oceanographic aspects of the IGY 
program, 
_ Typical of their ships is a 5,000-ton research vessel which has room 
lor 70 scientists and is completely equipped. The biggest American 
ship is the Scripps ship, the Baird, which is about a tenth of the size 
of the Russian ship. 

Nevertheless, I think we can do quite a few good things. I think 
that actually, in cooperating with the Russians and the Japanese, we 
will find out a great deal. There are two practical aspects of the 
oceanographic program in the International Geophysical Year. 
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DEEP OCEAN CURRENTS 


One of our major problems is to study the deep ocean currents 
What we are particularly interested in is how rapidly does the deep 
water of the ocean, of which there is a great deal—most of it is deep 
water—how rapidly does this exchange with the surface water whey 
all the fish live? 

All the commercial fisheries really depend on the animals that liye 
in the top few hundred fathoms of sea water and below that there is, 
big mass of ice-cold, always dark water. The exchange between they 
two masses of water has a lot to do with how many fish you have, 


NUCLEAR WASTE PRODUCTS 


More important, at least for the next 30 or 40 years, we have one of 
the essential facts about the ocean; that is, that it is a big hole in the 
ground. It is an ideal place for disposing of nuclear waste. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was that proportion of water to the land mass’ 

Dr. Revetiz. The actual area of the ocean is about 71 percent of 
the earth’s surface; about 29 percent is land. The water part of it we 
really don’t know very much about. Oceanographers are fond of 
saying we know less about the bottom of the ocean than we do about 
the surface of the moon. 

The fact that the ocean is a big hole in the ground means thai 
probably it is the best place to dispose of atomic waste if you produc 
these in the gigantic quantities, which we are likely to do in the next 
100 years. 

The figure which does not seem to me to be too radical is that the 
amount of atomic waste produced, say 100 years from now, will be 
equal to the explosion of 100,000 1-megaton atomic bombs a year. 
When you get this enormous quantity, you have to use some large- 
scale method of disposing of it, and the method which seems to me, 
at least, the one which will have to be used is to dump it in the deep 
ocean. 

The question at issue is whether this will do any harm to commercial 
fisheries. The answer lies in how rapidly this deep water comes up (0 
the surface where the fish live. We really don’t know how fast tha! 
happens. Different people have given estimates ranging from 10,00) 
years to 100 years. 

My own guess is that it is about 300 or 400 years. This is probably 
long enough and we can undoubtedly find deep places in the oceal 
where the water stays down there a great deal longer. These will be 
the places to dump radioactive waste. 


FUELS AND CARBON DIOXIDE 


There is still one more aspect of the oceanographic program whit 
I thought you gentlemen would be interested in. This is a combine 
tion of meteorology and oceanography. Right now and during th 
past 50 years, we are burning, as you know, quite a bit of coal and ol 
and natural gas. ; 

The rate at which we are burning this is increasing very rapidly. 
This burning of these fuels which were accumulated in the earth over 
hundreds of millions of years, and which we are burning up in a fev 
generations, is producing tremendous quantities of carbon dioxide l! 
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the air. Based on figures given out by the United Nations, I would 
estimate that by the year 2010, we will have added something like 
70 percent of the present atmospheric carbon dioxide to the atmos- 
phere. This is an enormous quantity. It is like 1,700 billion tons. 
Now, nobody knows what this will do. Lots of people have supposed 
that it might actually cause a warming up of the atmospheric tempera- 
ture and it may, in fact, cause a remarkable change in climate. 


WARMING OF THE EARTH 


We may actually, for example, find that the Arctic Ocean will 
become navigable and the coasts become a place where people can 
live, then the Russian Arctic coastline will be really quite free for 
shipping, as will our Alaskan coastline, if this possible increase in 
temperature really happens. 

This would have the effect, if it does happen, of changing the char- 
acter of the Russians as opposed to ourselves. We are now the great- 
est maritime nation on the earth. We are essentially living on anisland 
surrounded by a world-circling ocean. 

If the Russian coastline increases by something like 2,000 miles or 
so, the Russians will become a great maritime nation. 

Mr. Tuomas. Didn’t I read, from what Dr. Gould says, we have 
been warming up for the last 50 years? 

Dr. Revetite. The reason may be because of the carbon dioxide. 
It may be because we have been adding carbon dioxide to the atmos- 
phere. There are two questions here that we have to answer. 

One question is, How much of the carbon dioxide that we are pro- 
ducing goes into the ocean, and one of the aspects of this IGY oceano- 
graphic program is to try to find out what proportion of the total car- 
bon dioxide produced by the burning of fossil fuels goes into the ocean 
and how much stays in the atmosphere. 

We think that something like 30 percent of it stays in the atmos- 
phere. This would be, in other words, by the year 2000 an increase of 
about 25 percent of the amount now in the atmosphere. 

This may actually have the effect that I spoke of. Nobody really 

knows, because we don’t know what the effect of the CO, in the atmos- 
phere is. We can’t do it by figuring it on paper. It has to be done by 
experiment, 
_ Here we are making perhaps the greatest geophysical experiment 
in history, an experiment which could not be made in the past because 
we didn’t have an industrial civilization and which will be impossible 
to make in the future because all the fossil fuels will be gone. All 
the coal and gas and oil will be used up. 

In this 100-year period, we are conducting, in effect, this vast 
experiment, and we ought to adequately document it. One of the 
main parts of the oceanographic program is to try to do just that. 


POLAR SUBMARINE TRAFFIC 


Mr. Yarrs. May I ask a question? I was talking to an expert 
Submariner about wars in the future. He thought that probably the 
submarine would develop into the capital ship of the future as opposed 
to the carrier or battleship. 

He envisioned the day when a submarine, powered by atomic fuel, 
of course, would stay under the ocean for an indefinite period of time, 
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go under the polar ice cap, really, and just shower guided missile 
upon the enemy. 

Does that make sense in your book or not? 

Dr. Revetuin. I would personally look at it as a more serioys 
hazard to us than to anybody else. 

Mr. Yates. You think it is possible? 

Dr. Reve ie. Yes, very much so. It seems to me that what we 
really have to say at the present time is that we just don’t know 
enough about the ocean to know whether it is eas or not. 

Mr. Yates. From the various data you accumulate, it may |, 
helpful. 

Mr. Tuomas. | don’t know how you are going to take guided mis- 
siles out. Dr. Gould wants to punch a hole in that ice about 4 
thousand feet to find out what is down there. 


UNITED STATES MARITIME INTERESTS 


Dr. Reve tie. What I would like to say is basically that what we 
find out about the ocean will help the United States in many ways, 
simply because we are a great maritime nation. It will help us in 
peace and it will help us in war. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is fine, Doctor. 

Mr. OstertaG. This gas that you speak of that will have an effect 
on the atmosphere. Has that had any effect on human life, do you 
know? 

Dr. Reve.ue. It may be having an effect already, primarily through 
the effect on the weather. It certainly doesn’t have a direct effect. 

Mr. Yates. You don’t mean that Los Angeles may be affected? 

Dr. Revetie. The smog is not dangerous due to carbon dioxide. 
It is due to the ozone and the hydrocarbons. 

The increase in the number of hurricanes on the east coast, however, 
is certainly tied in one way or the other with the general northwari 
movement of the warm air. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Tuomas. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 
Dr. Kaplan, whom else do you have to make a statement? 


Procress oF ANTARCTIC PLANNING 


Dr. Karian. I would like to suggest that since some of the develop: 
ments of the Antarctic have come as a result of our Paris-Brusse! 
meeting, we might hear from Dr. Gould who has a prepared statemet! 
which he will summarize. 

(The prepared statement is as follows:) 


StaTeMENT By Dr. L. M. Govu.p, Cuarrman, AnTARCiIC Commirresr, UN 
States National CoMMITTEE FOR THES INTERNATIONAL GropnystcaL YEAR 


Since I last appeared before this committee. a remarkable advance has bee! 
made in the progress of Antarctic planning by the participating Internation 
Geophysical Year nations. I should like to summarize the importance of 
development and some of the factors behind it. 4 p 

From the beginning, the Antarctic has played a very important part In plaus 
for the International Geophysical Year. There are a number of reasons why 
observations on the Antarctic continent have an exceptional value in geophys! 
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studies. First of all, the IGY program will require coordinated observations from 
many different points on the surface of the earth. Observation stations in the 
\ntarctic are essential to a full coverage of geophysical phenomena in the Southern 
Hemisphere. In particular, the pole station will form the terminal link in pole- 
to-pole chains of sites running along three meridians: 10° east longitude (through 
Europe and Africa), 75°-80° west longitude (through North and South Ameriea), 
and 140° east longitude (through Eastern Asia and Australia). 

Furthermore, there are certain observations that can only be made in the polar 
regions. Proximity to the south magnetic pole permits important observations 
of geomagnetic phenomena not possible elsewhere. Also, since the lines of force 
of the earth’s magnetic field are perpendicular to the surface of the earth at the 
poles, more cosmic rays reach the earth’s surface there than anywhere else, per- 
mitting unique observations. 

The auroras, too, are polar phenomena. The United States stations in Antarc- 
tica, located near the edge of the southern auroral belt or within it, will be ideally 
located for observations of the Aurora Australis. In these studies and in several 
other programs, coordinated observations at both poles will be necessary. 

The Antarctic is obviously a primary source of data for the glaciologist, since 
it is the largest single repository of ice and snow on the surface of the earth. 
Studies of successive layers of Antarctic ice can tell us much about the climatic 
history of the earth and centuries past, and, more important, will reveal much 
about our changing climate and environment at the present time. 

The Antarctic is believed to be a breeding place of the world’s weather. The 
furious storms of the Antarctic winter are probably a major factor in determining 
the weather of the whole Southern Hemisphere, and their effects evea appear to 
extend across the Equator into the Northern Hemisphere. Observers at Antarctic 
stations will have an unrivaled opportunity to study this weather in the making, 
to follow movements of atmosphere, and to relate these to the weather in other and 
distant regions. 

Finally, the absence of the sun during the long polar night also has its effects on 
the ionosphere, which makes possible long-range radio communications. Radia- 
tion from the sur, specifically ultraviolet radiation, breaks up the spare atoms in 
the atmosphere (between 50 and 250 miles above the earth) into electrons and 
positively charged particles. These electrical particles, in effect, make an elec- 
trical mirror of the ionosphere, so that it reflects back radio waves. On the long 
\ntarctic night, however, particularly at the South Pole itself, the sun’s radiation 
is absent, and this gives rise to the important question of the composition and 
characteristics of the ionosphere. 

For these reasons CSAGI and the countries participating in the International 
Geophysical Year have strongly endorsed a more extensive Antarctic program 
which will assure the coverage needed to explore these geophysical mysteries. 
Not only has the number of such nations doubled in the past year, but the number 
of planned research stations on the continent has more than tripled. In the sum- 
mer of 1954, prior to the meeting of the CSAGI at Rome, only 5 countries were 
planning 12 stations on the continent. Of these, the United States was consider- 
ing stations at Little America, Marie Byrd Land, and the South Geographic Pole. 
Argentina, with 3 stations on the Palmer Peninsula; Australia with a base at 
Mawson and one inland; France with 2 stations on Adelie Land; and the United 
Kingdom with 2 on Palmer Peninsula made up the balance. 

At the present time 10 nations are planning at least 39 continental stations, with 
several other countries expressing an interest in possible operations. The 
USNCIGY has plans for three additional stations, one at the Knox coast, one 
on the Weddell Sea, and a small joint station with New Zealand on Cape Adare. 
In addition, an air operating facility is presently being established by the Navy 
at MeMurdo Sound to aid in the necessary air operations. 

_ New countries entering the picture since the summer of 1954 include the Soviet 

Union, Chile, Japan, New Zealand, and Norway. The U.S. 8S. R. has already 
begun operations at their main station, MIRNY, on the Knox coast and expects 
to establish 2 additional stations far inland during the 1956-57 Antarctic summer. 
Argentina has added 4 continental stations, including 1 on the Weddell Sea. 
Chile has six stations on and adjacent to the Palmer Peninsula. Japan plans a 
station on the Harald coast. Norway expects to establish a station on Queen 
Maud Land. New Zealand will build a station at McMurdo Sound. And the 
United Kingdom now has 7 stations, including 1 at Vahsel Bay. In addi- 
tion to the above, almost a score of other stations are to be manned by seven of the 
countries on surrounding subantarctic islands and land areas. 
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The following table presents a list of nations now participating in the overgjj 
Antarctic part of the program and indicates the development of their statio, 
plans between the Rome meeting in October of 1954 and March 1, 1956: 


International Geophysical Year stations in Antarctica and the sub-Antarctir 








Rome : Brussels 
Te Paris | ; 
CSAGI, | | CSAGI, 
October | ae Septeasbor Mar. 1, 1955 
1954 | PUNY tY9D | "1955 
Argentina__--- E 4 | 9 | 9 7 
Australia__- 4 3 4 { 
Belgium -__-- 0 | 1 | 0 | " 
eh hiicern 0 | 0 | 9 | 
France__- Jere eek, ae eres ot. 4 | 4 | 4} ‘ 
Japan ce Mates : : 0 | 1 | 1 | 
ew Seana ..........-25.645-2. = pine teas 1 | 2 14 14 
Norway a ee ee ee pcdlGntnd ; 0 | 1 | l 1 
Union of South Africa__------- ane wath eee 2 1 | 1 | 1 
Coe an wi oS 4 x x 12 
SMe hex chcgensetprchsainiernnahh-~Gh ee WRaiithie ahi 0 | 3 | 3 3 
United States........-- ; ee 3 | 25 | 125 135 
ON ee. 54d waticbeoeean knee peehAc in ein innagl 22 | 38 49 54 





1 The United States and New Zealand plan jointly to establish a small station at Cape Adare, which 
would add one more station to the totals in these columns. 

2 The United States also plans an air operations facility at McMurdo Sound for airlift to the Unite 
States South Pole station. 

3 In addition to these 54, the ones mentioned in notes 1 and 2, Spain, and West Germany are considering 
continental stations. 


This table indicates a 250-percent expansion of the total Antarctic program in 
terms of stations. The extension of United States effort, as expressed in the 
document before you, consists of two additional stations and participation toa 
very small extent in a third. 

Of particular interest is the growth of the program on the continent itself, as 
shown in the following table: 


International Geophysical Year stations on the Antarctic Continent 














Rome : Brussels 
19 Paris 10 
CSAGI, “aa CSAGI, 4 sp 
October ; ra September Mar. 1, If 
1954 uly 1955 1955 
IE on iinet oon payee sae sense chase dels ldade amines 3 7 7 | i 
Australia... -..-- apna hime eee ea 2 2 2 2 
Rd 2 Abe wdc acdnwcdaveeateths detdbubacwbabe dudes 0 1 0 | 
a 6 aa) chads behdbanibaMamed dived 0 0 6 6 
a a i de cee ee hc agie mae 2 2 2 ; 
inn cine ecennemene Se eee ; 0 1 1 : 
POU CONN <2 ooh ok edn ce ate Jel iba dsasubnedl 0 1 il ‘ 
PUTT oo inion itn namaste apie hte ned tbs inbh atin’ | 0 1 1 I 
ee OE ee eee ee er EN 0 0 0 
sn ncn ard en ao meaeknne mat endessimwunes 2 6 6 
We Rois nb sarnen Coucundaabanas me ey kee he 0 3 3 an 
Re is. ctdnde cminchede=suabinndsswndenen 3 25 125 
a eg tea INS ee 12 29 34 I 








1 The United States and New Zealand plan jointly to establish a small station at Cape Adare, which 
would add one more station to the totals in these columns. oe a 

2 The United States also plans an air operating facility at McMurdo Sound for airlift to the United States 
South Pole station. ‘ 

3 In addition to these 37, the ones mentioned in notes 1 and 2, Spain, and West Germany are considering 
continental stations. 


The Antarctic continental effort has grown from 12 stations to some 37, 4 
extension of more than 300 percent. Moreover, it is possible that a few more 
continental stations may be added by other countries: Spain, and West Germany 
have indicated desires to conduct Antarctic work although their plans have not 
yet been finalized. 
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Ihave Summary Description of Antarctic Programs of Other Countries, which 
may be of interest to you and which may be included in the record at the end of 
my remarks, if the chairman of the committee so wishes. 

‘The technical reasons for this unprecedented, concerted plan for attacking the 
ecrets of this vast, ice-capped continent are many, and the CSAGI recommenda- 
tions issuing from the Rome meeting in October 1954 urged that all nations partici- 
pating in the IGY make the greatest effort to properly cover the Antarctic area 
with research stations during the IGY. They asked that as many nations as 
possible part icipate, and that the larger number of stations assume responsibilities 
as primary geophysical observatories. The CSAGI not only recommended that 
all station operative at that time be continued and expanded, but pointed out the 
huge gaps that existed—for example, Knox coast, Astrid coast, and the Weddell 
Sea. They pointed out that representative coverage be extended in the interior 
of the continent, 90 percent of which had never been seen by man. 

During the winter of 1954-55 the various national committees continued to 
sharpen and increase their Antarctic plans. The United States Navy, which had 
heen designated by the Department of Defense to provide logistic support to the 
United States IGY program, sent the U. 8. 8. Atka on a reconnaissance mission 
to the Ross Sea area, where it discovered that the Bay of Whales, location of four 
previous Little America sites, had vanished with the breakoff of a huge section of 
the shelf ice. Kainan Bay, some 30 miles to the east, was discovered to provide 
the only access fora station. The main USNC-IGY station at this site is presently 
under construction by members of Operation Deepfreeze I. The Atka also at- 
tempted to crash the ice barrier at several other points on her way to the Weddell 
Sea area, where she did some reconnaissance prior to her return to the United 
States. 

Aspecial Antarctic conference held in July 1955, at Paris and attended by repre- 
sentatives from 11 national committees, constituted a historic meeting. Never 
before had such concentrated attention been paid to Antarctic science or to the 
continent itself. Among the many technical resolutions resulting from this con- 
ference was the designation of the United States to establish and operate a 
“weather central.’? This central was anticipated to function as a centralized col- 
lection center during 1957-59 for weather information from all Antarctic stations, 
traverse parties, expedition ships, aircraft, whaling vessels, ocean islands, and 
stations in South America, Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. This IGY 
Weather Central will serve as an analysis center at which all features of the at- 
mosphere will be analyzed and studied. For the first time in history, daily weather 
maps will be prepared for Antarctica. The weather central will issue weather 
advisories and forecasts to help in the planning and carrying out of operations on 
land, sea, and in the air. This is of particular importance to the success of our 
Jand and air operations. 

The United States program is presently designed to obtain maximum informa- 
tion from ¢ limited number of stations and with the most efficient use of available 
ogistical support. Some 70 scientists will man the 6 research stations each of 

vears. Studies in a number of geophysical fields will be made: aurora and 
hirglow, cosmic rays, geomagnetism, glaciology, ionsopheric physics, meterology, 
eismology, and gravity measurements. In addition a small but pioneering 
rogram of rocket exploration is scheduled to be carried out by means of rockoons 
from aboard an icebreaker off the coastal ice shelf. 

To facilitate effective monitorship of the USNC-IGY Antarctic plans, the 
‘arious technical panels appointed Antarctic project leaders early in 1955. These 
roject leaders have had the responsibility for coordinating the various projects 
vithin the jurisdiction of their discipline. As an example, they arranged for the 
hipment, marking, crating, and delivery of over 250,000 pounds of scientific 
julpment and supplies which were shipped to the Antarctic this year with the 
‘aval task force. This task force, under the overall guidance of Rear Adm. 
tichard E. Byrd and under command of Rear Adm. George Dufek. consisting 
f several icebreakers and cargo ships, has reached the new Little America station 
bt Kainan Bay. Here our Little America station is being set up. At the same 
Ime reconnaissance of the Byrd station in Marie Byrd Land and of the pole 
lation at the geographic South Pole is underway, in preparation for the overland 
ractor-train operations in Marie Byrd Land and for the South Pole air drops 
his coming October when weather and snow conditions are best for such operations. 
_ We have sent six men with the task force this year to aid in selecting the station 
les, monitoring the offloading of IGY equipment and supplies, and to conduct 
*rtain scientific work in visual and radar meteor observations, visual auroral 

servations, and experimental work in meteorology. Two of these men will 
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winter over and participate in the establishment of the Pole and Byrd statio,; 
in October 1956. The Pole station will be constructed following a pioneering gi, 
drop mission by the 18th Air Force from McMurdo Sound, and the Byrd statioy 
construction equipment and personnel will be transported by means of an over. 
snow tractor train from Little America station. 

The bulk of IGY personnel will be transporte to the Antarctic during Novem. 
ber to December 1956, and will remain until February 1958, when they will }. 
relieved by a new team. The final evacuation will take place in February 1959 

Finally, I should like to point out that the vast increase of effort in the Antarctic 
by the participating IGY nations offers guaranty as to the success of this great 
endeavor. It does more than this, however. We now can undertake a far mop 
significant study of the continent, and the present complement of stations—39 
percent above that earlier conte nplated—provides a relatively fine network of 
stations, vastly augmenting the value of their data. In this unprecedented 
program, the United States effort is not only of great interest to us directly byt 
it is one of the many efforts, all of which are interdependent if maximum results 
are to be obtained. 


SUMMARY DESCRIPTION OF ANTARCTIC PROGRAMS OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Argentina 


Argentina has 10 stations at which scientific disciplines are planned for the 
IGY: San Martin (68°08’ S., 67°06’ W.), Lieutenant Camara (62°37’ §., 59°57’ 
W.), Melchior (64°20’ S., 62°59’ W.), Esperanza (63°16’ S., 56°49’ W.), Admiral 
Brown (64°53’ S., 62°52’ W.), Deception (62°59’ S., 60°43’ W.), General Belgrano 
(77°58’ S., 48°57’ W.), South Orkneys (60°45’ S., 44°43’ W.), Ushuaia (54°48’ 
S., 68°19’ W.) and Rio Grande (53°48’ S., 67°47’ W.). 

Six of these stations are on the Palmer Peninsula and three are in the sub- 
Anarctic continental area of the tip of South America. The Weddell Sea Base, 
General Belgrano, is the most recently occupied of the Argentine stations. 

Meteorological observations will be carried out at all of these 10 stations while 
programs in aurora and airglow, glaciology, and oceanography are planned for 
8 stations. Six stations will carry out geomagnetic observations. In additio 
3 stations will carry out glaciological studies and 2 bases will carry out programs 
in ionospheric physics and cosmic radiations. 

The Argentine Government occupies all 10 of these bases on a permanent 
basis. Ushuaia is a major naval base on the Argentine maialand and the opera- 
tional center for activities in the Antarctic. Rio Grande is a permanent meteor- 
ological station. Im December 1954 the icebreaker General San Martin left the 
South Orkney Islands with an expedition under General Herman Puato for the 
Weddell Sea to establish the permanent base, the General Belgrano at Vahsel 
Bay. The ship scouted through the ice floes by helicopters to the site of this 
base. The expedition of army and air force personnel unloaded their supplies, 
an operation which was interrupted by a helicopter report that a giant iceberg 
was threatening to blockade the harbor entrance. The “eneral San Martin nar- 
rowly escaped, having successfully landed all the equipment and _ personnel. 
This base has been maintained since 1954 as the most difficult IGY operation that 
the Argentine Government will undertake. 

Further Argentine activity has been limited to the annual relief of their bases 
on the Palmer Peninsula, a hazardous operation in the case of San Martin i 
Maquerite Bay to which the icebreaker had great difficulty in gaining access du 
to the heavy pack ice. 

Argentina has now occupied all of its bases that will carry out programs during 


the IGY. 
Australia 


Australia plans to occupy four bases throughout the IGY: Macquarie Island 
(54°29’ S., 158°58’ F.), Mawson (67°36’ S., 62°53’ E.), Vestfold Hills (68° 5. 
77° E., approximate) and Hobart, Tasmania (42°53’ S., 147°20’ E.). 

All but one of these bases, Vestfold Hills, is now occupied. The sites of Mawson 
and Vestfold Hills are on the Antarctic Continent, while Macquarie Island belongs 
to one of many sub-Antarctic island chains. 

Aurora and airglow, ionospheric and cosmic radiation observations are planned 
for the station at Hobart, Tasmania. Likewise the other sub-Antarctic statlo! 
at Macquarie Island will carry out similar observations in these disciplines 
adding programs in meteorology, geomagnetism, glaciology, oceanography, 
seismology and botany. Both Antarctic continental stations plan to take meteor 
ological, ionospheric physics observations, and both will carry out geological aud 
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glaciological programs. In addition, the Mawson Base will carry out programs 
in geomagnetism and aurora and airglow. Australia has expressed a strong 
interest in the mapping of this section of the Antarctic and is intent upon detailed 
mineraolgical explorations which will be carried out as part of the geological pro- 
cram of these stations. 

~ Macquarie Island and Mawson are permanently established stations which 
will serve as centers for the above-mentioned scientific programs during the 
International Geophysical Year. Mawson was established in February 1954 
and has been resupplied and enlarged during 1955-56 by the icebreaker Kiska 
Dan. After breaking free from an ice pack at Mawson in 1954, the Kiska Dan 
landed a survey party at Vestfold Hills 300 miles to the east of Mawson for pre- 
liminary reconnaissance of the site. During December 1955, the Kiska Dan 
again left Melbourne. Ice permitting, the base site at Vestfold Hills will be 
explored in preparation for establishing the base late in 1956 or early 1957. A 
further survey of the Wilkes Land coast will be made from aircraft carried aboard 
the icebreaker. On her return the Kiska Dan will relieve the personnel at the 
Mawson Base. In the early months of 1957 the Australians will have occupied 
all the bases in the Antarctic that they will maintain throughout the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 

Chile 

During the IGY, Chile will occupy 9 bases, 6 on the Palmer Peninsula, 2 on 
sub-Antarctic islands, and 1 on the south tip of Chile. These stations are pres- 
ently all occupied: Yankee Bay (62°37’S., 59°50’W., O’Higgins (63°19’S., 
57°54'W.), Copper Mine (62°23’S., 59°52’W.), Pedro Aq. Credo (62°56’S., 
69°36'W.), Videla (64°49’S., 62°51’W.), Arturo Prat (62°28’S., 59°37’W.), 
Evangelist Island (52°25’S., 74°55’W.), Diego Ramirez (56°30’S., 68°45’W.), 
and Punta Arenas (53°10/S., 70°55’W.). 

Meteorological observations will be made at all these stations. Observations 
in geoomagnetism, seismology, and gravity determinations will be carried out at 
5 stations while glaciological programs are planned for 7. Oceanographic pro- 
grams are planned at 4 stations. 

The Chilean Government has steadily built up and occupied these stations on 
the Palmer Peninsula. During 1955 they concentrated on increasing the scien- 
tifie equipment and personnel within their existing stations to accommodate the 
IYG program. Repairs have been necessitated at the major base at O’Higgins 
where a storm washed away the jetty and destroyed several small craft. The 
most recently established base is Pedro Aquirre Credo on Deception Island. 
There the Chilean Army and Air Force hope to make a suitable air strip and to 
make facilities to utilize this valuable harbor. With this airbase and the one at 
O’Higgins the Chilean Government can maintain and supply many of its bases 
by air and keep closer contact with the mainland. In addition to these activities 
the Government has placed an order with a German firm for a new icebreaker 
that will aid Chile in further Antarctic exploration. 


France 


The French Scientific Research Council plans to occupy four stations during 
the IGY: Pointe Geologie (66°40’ 8., 140°01’ E.), satellite station (71° 8., 137° E., 
approximate), Kerguelen Island (48°40’ §., 69°14’ E.) and Amsterdam Island 
(38° 5., 77° E., approximate). 

Two of these bases are on sub-Antarctic islands while two bases are planned for 
the continent. 

As yet no program has been announced for Amsterdam Island. Kerguelen 
Island will carry out meteorological, geomagnetic, aurora, and airglow, ionospheric 
and cosmic radiation observations. The satellite station will carry out simul- 
taneous observations in meteorology, geomagnetism and seismography with the 
ain station at Pointe Geologie. In addition, the main continental base will 
make observations in aurora and airglow, and ionospheric physics and plans to 
include glaciological and oceanographic programs. 

_In December 1955 the French expedition under M. Victor left Tasmania in the 
Norwegian ship Norsel. They will occupy their main base at Pointe Geologie in 
Adelie Land on the site of the previous French base used from 1949 to 1953. 
Once the 400 tons of equipment have been unloaded, the party will set out to 
establish a satellite station 200 miles inland. This operation will be particularly 
difficult as the French are not using any air support due to the terrible winds 
along this coast and the lack of suitable landing areas. Fifteen tons of equipment 
will have to be moved to this satellite station, which will be located near the 
Magnetic pole. The French hope to use this base to coordinate their meteoro- 
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logical and geomagnetic observations. In February 1957 they hope to be relieve 
by a support party to the Adelie Coast under Bertrand Imbert, chief of th 
3-year Antarctic program of the French Scientific Research Council. ] 

The French expedition arrived at Pointe Geologie January 3, 1956, at the site 
of the previous French base evacuated in 1953. The barracks of the old camp 
were found intact and by January 11, 1956, 250 tons of supplies had been unloaded 


Japan 
Japan will occupy one base during the IGY on the Prince Harald Coast 


approximately 70° 8., 35° E. Although details of the scientific programs to be 
carried out at this base have not been published, it is expected that from the size 
of the party (40 men) to be sent and the enthusiasm with which the Japanex 
have entered into this project, a complete program will be forthcoming. 

On December 8, 1955, the cargo ship Hiyajuna Maru left Osaka for a preliminary 
reconnaissance of the proposed Japanese station on Prince Harald coast. The 
Government has already set aside funds for the reconditioning of the Soya (2,208 
tons) into an icebreaker. Dr. Takashi Nagata has been named head of the 
program under the Japanese Science Council to carry out an Antarctic program 
in conjunction with the IGY. Twenty men left on this reconnaissance voyage iy 
December 1955 and January 1956. Forty scientists will occupy the base from 
January 1957 to January 1958. The 8l-man crew of the Soya Mura will spend 
this winter of 1955-56 in northern Hokkaido getting experience and training jy 
cold weather operations. 


New Zealand 


During the IGY New Zealand plans to occupy 4 bases, 2 on the New Zealand 
mainland, and on each in the sub-Antarctic islands and on the continent: Chris:- 
church (43°32’S., 172°37’E.), Invercargill (46°25’S., 168°19’E.), Campbell 
Island (52°32’S., 169°09’E.) and Scott Base (77°52’S., 165°30’E.). 

Three of these bases are presently occupied and occupation of the Antarctic 
continental base at McMurdo Sound is planned for 1957. 

The two New Zealand continental stations will both carry out aurora and 
airglow observation while Christchurch will add programs in ionospheric physics 
and cosmic radiation, and Invercargill will take meteorological data. The other 
two station’s plans include observations in meteorology, aurora and air glowand 
ionospherics. In addition, however, the Scott Base at McMurdo will carry 
out programs in geomagnetism, seismology and gravity. 

Campbell Island is a permanent meteorological base off the tip of New Zealand 
while Scott Base will be established in McMurdo Sound in the Ross Sea either 
on Bailey Island or Butter Point in the vicinity of the American base at Hut 
Point. Besides the 5 scientists who will be permanently based at McMurdo 
Sound from early 1957 until 1959, the base will be occupied by members of the 
Commonwealth Transantarctic Expedition (see the United Kingdom program 
for added information). The support party under Sir Edmund Hillary wil 
establish a depot base on Mt. Markham in 1958 from Scott Base, a depot whicl 
Dr. Fuch’s party traversing the continent will use on its way out to the coast 


Norway 


The Norwegian plan is to occupy one station in Queen Maud Land for the IG). 
This base, which will be located at Queen Maud Land (70°30’S., 1°W., approx 
mately), possibly in Byrd Bay discovered by the U. 8. S. Atka in its voyage 
1954-55, will be occupied late in 1956. 

The Norwegians will make observations in meteorology, geomagnetism, aud 
aurora and airglow and plan a glaciological program at this station. 

Dr. Nils Torgen Schumacher will head a Norwegian party of 14 men. Tie! 
hope to establish the permanent station in January 1957. This will be occupie 
through 1959. To facilitate their auroral and meteorological observations § 
temporary base will be set up nearer the coast to house meteorological equipmel!. 
In addition to the above-mentioned scientific programs the Norwegians hope ' 
add to the survey of the area begun by the German “Schwabenland”’ expediti0! 
of 1939, 


Union of South Africa 

The South African Council for Scientific and Industrial Research will maintall 
a sub-Antarctic base on Marion Island (46°51’S., 37°52’E.) throughout the IG). 
This base has already been occupied. At this base programs in meteorology 
geomagnetism, and ionospheric physics will be carried out. 
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relieved They, also, proposed to occupy Bouvet Island, a Norwegian possession as a 
f of thimmweather station. In January 1955 a reconnaissance expedition of the South 

“BB African Navy declared that the ice capped island was too uninhabitable and plans 
the sitelmfor the station were dropped. South Africa will proceed to expand its Marion 
ld campimlsiand base to encompass the scientific programs under the South African Council 
nloaded fagor Scientific and Industrial Research. 


United Kingdom 
‘oast at The Royal Society will occupy 12 bases for the IGY: Base A—Port Lockroy 
ns to bef od’ 51’ S., 63° 31’ W.), Base B—Deception Island (62° 59’ S., 60° 34’ W.), Base 
the size fam D—Hope Bay (63° 24’S., 56° 59’ W.), Base F—Arg. Island (65° 15’ S., 64° 16’ W.), 
apanew fmm Base C—Adm. Bay (62° 03’ S., 58° 24’ W.), Base H—S. Orkneys (60° 43’ S., 
45° 36’ W.), Base N—Anvers Island 64° 50’ 8., 64° 00’ W.), Base Y—Horse Shoe 
iminary Mmlsiand (67° 50’ S., 67° 20’ W.), Stonington Island (68° 15’ S8., 66° 50’ W.), Port 
t. Thelgmstaniey (51° 43° 5. 57° S23 NW .), 8. Georgia (54° 16’ S., 36° 31’ W.), Vahsel Bay 
a (2.209 MMIGY E (75° 40’ S., 25° 30’ W.). 
1 of the Nine of these bases are located on the Palmer Peninsula, 2 in the sub-Antarctic 
program aMgisiand adjacent to the peninsula, and 1 base on the Weddell Sea. All these bases 
dyage in are now occupied, the IGY station in the Weddell Sea having been reached on 
se from January 11, 1956. 
ll spend Except for the Anvers Island (Base N) for which no progam has been an- 
ining iy qgnounced, all stations will engage in meteorological observations. The Weddell 
~ BBsea station plans the most extensive program with the addition of observations 
in gomagnetism, aurora and airglow, ionospherics, cosmic radiation, seismology, 
and gravity determinations. In addition, two stations will carry out aurora and 
Zealand MMairglow and ionospheric observations. There will be 1 other station taking 
Christ- geomagnetic data arfd 4 stations will take seismographic data. Two stations plan 
ampbell MM oceanographic programs, 
Of these 12 stations to be manned by the British throughout the IGY all but 
ntarctie MM the stations at Vahsel Bay, South Georgia, and Stonington Island are presently 
permanently staffed. South Georgia will be opened mainly as a meteorological 
ora and @™M#station during 1957. Stonington Island was a permanent base until 1950 but 
physics MM due to the difficulty of relieving the base beacuse of the heavy ice conditions in 
le Other MM Marguerite Bay it was closed that year. The British have reopened the Stoning- 
slowand MM ton Island base during 1955. To facilitate an aerosurvey of the Palmer Peninsula, 
ll carry ##the British will oceupy the site of an old whaling factory on Deception Island near 
Base B from December 1955 to April 1956. This bay is an excellent harbor and 
Zealand HM affords a safe anchorage for seaplanes. By far the most ambitious program facing 
a either @#the British is the establishment of a station at Vahsel Bay. In November 1955 
at Hut @#the Tottan, 540 tons, sailed with the advance party under LCdr. Dalgliesh who 
cMurdo @#hopes to set up the research base. (The Tottan arrived at the Weddell Sea coast 
s of the Zon January 11, 1956, 200 miles east of their proposed site at Vahsel Bay.) In 
rogram MB December 1956 the Royal Society will send the main party of 18 men to relieve the 
ary will MMbase and to maintain it through the year 1957. 
hich ‘ 
: — Commonwealth Transantarctic Expedition 
The Commonwealth Transantarctic Expedition plans to establish a depot base 
500 miles south of their Weddell Sea coast station. Depot 300 will supply 
he IG), MM meteorological data for the IGY during 1957. In addition to the British base 
approx: Mat Duke Ernst Bay which is to be maintained by the Royal Society on behalf 
vovage of the United Kingdom Committee for the IGY, and the New Zealand base in 
McMurdo Sound under the IGY New Zealand Committee, there will be a Com- 
m, a HM “onwealth Transantarctic Expedition. Dr. V. E. Fuchs will be in overall com- 
mand of the expedition for the Commonwealth Transantarctic Expedition 
They HF Company, Sir Edmund Hillary heading the New Zealand phase of the operation 
ecupied undertaken by the Ross Sea committee. The expedition has already begun with 
tions § HB the sailing of the Theron with the advance party which is battling through the 
ipment. Hpsea ice of the Weddell Sea. Sir Edmund and Dr. Fuchs hope to establish in 1956 
hope 10 the Vahsel Bay base to be called Shackleton. Returning to England in early 
edition P1956 they will leave the advance party at this base. These remaining men will 
egin the operation of discovering a route to the interior and establishing if 
possible Depot 300, 300 miles south of Shackleton. In January 1957 the main 
_.. (™_—party under Dr. Fuchs will arrive at the Shackleton base and will complete the 
An, occupation of Depot 300. Three men will winter at this depot station to carry 
ie (7). Mout meteorological observations and insure that the depot will not be lost. Dr. 
orology Fuchs and the main party will return to Shackleton. In the meantime Sir Ed- 
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mund Hillary will arrive at the Ross Sea base and begin to explore a route ty 
Mount Albert Markham where another depot will be placed in early 1957, In late 
1957 Dr. Fuchs will leave the Shackleton base with dog teams and motorized 
vehicles for Depot 300. They will proceed toward the geographic pole which they 
they hope to reach about January 1, 1958. If all goes well they plan to meet the 
New Zealand party under Sir Edmund between the Pole and Mount Albert Mark. 
ham in February. They will return together to the Ross Sea before returning to 
England in 1958. 


U.S. S. R. 

The Soviet Union proposes to set up and maintain three bases on the Antarctic 
Continent during the IGY: Mirney (67°00 8., 90°00’ E.), Vostok (78°30 § 
107°00’ E.), Soviets Kaya (80°00’ S., 56°00’ E.). 

All three bases will carry out observations in meteorology, geomagnetism, aurora 
and airglow, ionospherics, and glaciology. Two stations plan seismological obser. 
vations. In addition the base of Mirny will carry out observations in cosmic 
radiation and programs in oceanography, geology, and botany. The Russians 
have recently stressed the importance of geological and mineralogical studies, 
The Russian scientific program is directed toward making an inventory of Ant- 
arctic resources. 

On November 30, 1955 the icebreaker aircraft carrier Ob (12,500 tons) left with 
the advance party of the Russian Antarctic Expedition under M. M. Somov to 
Queen Mary Coast. The Ob was built last year and tested in an Arctic voyage 
along the northern sea route of Siberia. On December 15, 1955 its sister ship 
Lena was scheduled to follow the Ob to the Antarctic. 

The Russians propose to establish a coastal base, Mirney, from which they will 
occupy two bases in 1957 much further inland in perhaps the least known and 
most isolated portion of the continent. Besides maintaining permanent scientific 
staffs at these stations, the Russians propose to trek to the South Pole and back. 

The 1955—56 expedition is made up of 226 men including 70 scientists. The 0) 
is carrying aircraft which will be used to set up and maintain the inland bases, 
The supply of these bases will be carried out entirely by air support. The task 
force has also included tractors, amphibious motor vehicles and dog teams, 
Prefabricated wooden houses will house the men and equipment. An intensive 
radio network is planned between these bases and their air support. Personnel 
will be rotated yearly but the Russians plan to maintain constant contact with 
Moscow by flights from there to the Antarctic stations every 3 months. The 
Russians have requested permission from the Australian Government for landing 
and air maintenance privileges on Australian airbases. 

On January 6, the Ob reached Farr Bay and the establishment of Mirney was 
started. At the temporary base at Farr Bay, the airstrip has been built and 
flights have begun. The Russians must first select a permanent site for their 
coastal base. The sister ship of the Ob is reported in Antarctic waters after 4 
layover in South Africa. 

Several other countries have expressed interest in participating in the Antarctic 
programs. Spain, Belgium, and West Germany have been discussing the poss- 
bility of joining these other nations in carrying out scientific programs in the 
Antarctic region. As yet no definite plans have been made which include these 
countries. 

Dr. Gou.p. Gentlemen, when you were kind enough to listen to us 
before, I gave you a good deal of information. I should be delighted 
to give you my previous speech if you feel it is necessary. Howevel, 
as you know, I am a college president, who is defined as a person who 
makes a speech at every rise in the sidewalk. , 

I do want to reinforce one general observation made by my friend 
Dr. Kaplan, and that is the extent to which this IGY program * 
catching the fancy and the interest of high school students. In m) 
town of Northfield, I was invited 2 weeks ago to talk to all of the high 
school students. The University of Minnesota sent recording appt 
ratus down and broadcast my talk to the school kids in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. Now, they wish me to come on the 15th of April t0 
talk to the people in the Northrup Auditorium about the IGY. I am 
called upon frequently to make speeches, and I have 86 different titles, 
but I always talk about the IGY. 
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I am going to make my remarks now supplemental to what I have 
told you before. I think one of the surprising things in the develop- 
ment of this IGY program has been the great acceleration of interest 


in Antarctica. 
DEVELOPMENTS IN IGY ANTARCTIC PROGRAM 


In the early days of the development of the IGY program, there was 
mild interest. Then, when the meeting was held in the fall of 1954, I 
think all of the people who participated were surprised at the number 
of nations who wanted to get into the Antarctica act. 

In July 1955, we had a meeting in Paris at which representatives of 
the various nations that proposed to participate in Antarctica opera- 
tions spent nearly a week together. We sat around a table like this 
and we talked about our mutual plans and exchanged ideas and, of 
course, the primary purpose of the meeting was so that when we estab- 
lished our stations we would, so far as possible, cover the major aspects 
of the continent, and that there would not be a great deal of 
overlapping. 

CURRENT STATUS OF ANTARCTIC PLAN 


At present, 11 nations are involved in operating in the Antarctica. 
Ten of them already have stations on the mainland itself; 39 stations 
will be on the mainland and stations on some of the sub-Antarctica 
lands totaling as many as 54 stations. That may seem like a lot of 
stations, but this is the major continent of the world. It is as big as 
the United States and Europe combined. So, with the increased pro- 
gram for which we seek added funds now, it still would be far from 
what we would call a perfect coverage. It is a strange thing that in a 
world where we have such good transportation and communications, 
there should still be an area of the world such as this about which we 
know so little. Heretofore, expeditions have gone down and nibbled 
around the edges, but for the first time the IGY program makes it 
possible for us to get a comprehensive view of the continent as a whole 
and the role it plays in the rest of the geophysical aspects of the world. 


UNITED STATES ANTARCTIC PLANS 


Getting down to brass tacks, the United States will have the 
following stations. We built a station here [indicating] near our old 
Little America. We had to change the location a bit. Here 
lindicating] is the second station, largely a naval supply station. 
Here is our South Polar station and the Byrd Station. "These are 
the scientific stations we started with, these three here—Little 
America, Byrd, and South Pole. 

As the programs have expanded and the other nations have indicated 
an interest, particularly when we were in Paris in 1955, we decided 
that if it were feasible and possible, then we must increase the number 
of stations. So, we proposed a joint station with New Zealand and 
4 station here in the Knox coast and one over here in the Weddell Sea. 


RUSSIAN ANTARCTIC PLANS 


A great many countries are now involved, including Russia, which 
— — several stations—it has occupied one now. It is actively 
work, 
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They are flying over this part [indicating] of Antarctica. Tho; 
propose one here at the south geomagnetic pole and one which js 
approximately the geographic center of the continent as well. Rusgiy 
had not indicated its intention of coming into the program at thy 
meeting in Paris. When a further meeting was held in Brussels jy 
September, further review of the program was carried out, and this 
is the pattern which has resulted, so, Mr. Chairman, our primary 
reason for seeking additional funds for the Antarctic program is » 
that we may carry our share in the enlarged program in which th 
whole International Geophysical Year will participate. 

Now, I can stop there or I can talk a lot longer, or I can answer son» 
questions. 

Mr. Puiuurps. What are the other nations? 

Dr. Goutp. Australia, Argentina, France, Japan, New Zealand, 
Norway, Union of South Africa, the U.S.S. R., the United States, and 
the United Kingdom. 


GEOPHYSICAL RESEARCH IN ANTARCTICA 


Mr. Tuomas. What are you looking for? What do you hope to 
gain? 

Dr. Gou.tp. We have programs in all of the geophysical sciences, 
which means aurora and airglow, meteorology, oceanography, glac- 
ology, seismology, and so on. Let me suggest two or three other 
things which we hope to learn. 

I am a geologist and glaciologist, and I am interested in ice. One of 
the programs which is of interest to me concerns the making of seismic 
soundings. We will know when we come back, for instance, how 
thick the ice is. Maybe that is unrelated, but I do not mind putting 
in the record a challenge that it will be awfully difficult for anyone to 
find any basic scientific achievement which has not become practicable. 
The curious thing about science is that you cannot keep it from becon- 
ing practicable once you discover these things about the laws of nature. 

That is one thing in terms of the immediate application; possibly 
the new information we shall have about the role of this ice mas 
plays in world weather may loom above all of the rest. You puta 
block of ice in your refrigerator and it chills it. What effect does this 
block of ice as large as the United States and Europe have? Perhaps 
is is 10,000 feet thick. I think that is a modest estimate. We 0 
not know. We have only been able to make guesses because all 0! 
the information we have had before has just been from isolated areas 


ANTARCTIC METEOROLOGY 


Long ago, one of the early British explorers, Scott, had a meteor 
ogist named Simpson, and he noticed that there were great surges af 
air that moved roughly from this part of the Antarctica outward. 
Nobody knows how far they go. Nobody knows how much they 
affect the rest of the world. One of the things in our meteorological 
program is going to be a series of stations from the South Pole to the 
North Pole, 1 operated in the 80th west meridian, 1 in the 10th eas! 
and 1 in the 140th east. We hope to make simultaneous observation 
along those stations. 
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ANTARCTIC ICE STUDIES 


\lir. Tuomas. I notice in the justification you are going to take 
some drilling equipment and you are going to make some soundings 
to around 1.000 feet. Is that correct? 

Dr. Goutp. That is about as deep as you can probably go. 

Mr. Tuomas. I believe you said that perhaps the best. available 
information today is that the ice may be 10,000 feet thick; is that 
correc t? 

Dr. Goutp. Yes. Those drill holes would not be for the purpose of 
vetting the thickness of the ice but, rather, for studying the texture 
of it and the nature of it. 

Mr. Tuomas. I noticed that that was exactly the point you were 
making in the justification. Just what do you expect to gain from 
vetting the texture? What field does it open up to you on a scientifie 
basis? 

Dr. Gouutp. These glaciers are fossil records of past climates. 
We have been studying glaciers all over the world. When we know 
more about the situation in Antarctica, we can correlate it with 
information from other areas. 

On the basis of successive records of snow which accumulates and 
turns into ice, it may be stratified. We may build over it throughout 
the ages; we ‘don’t know. We have not done it in the Antarctica, 
but it has worked elsewhere so that we know that about 3,000 years 
B. C. there was a greater period of warming and the ice was much 
more restricted than it is now. Had there been anybody around 
then, they could probably have navigated the Antarctic. Then there 
has been an acceleration of the glaciers, so to speak. 

As | told you last time, since 1900 the melting in the Arctic has 
been rapid. We don’t know why. We suspect certain consequences, 
as Dr. Revelle told you this morning. We do not know if the rate 
of melting in Antarctica js also increasing. We just do not know. It 
will be very, very curious if we should discover that the ice is melting 
in the Aretie and it is not melting in the Antarctic, but we don’t 
know yet. 

Dr. Revenue. The borings will give you samples of canned air. 
The ice is a way of sampling the air, for it is representative of the 
composition of the atmosphere that existed at the time the ice was laid 
down. This may be several thousand years ago. All of these things 
really pe attempts to get time changes. 

Dr. Govutp. We have an educated suspicion that this great mass 
of ice is one of the breeding grounds for weather that may affect the 
whole world. 

Just another statistic to show what goes on, it has been estimated 
that the amount of ice which flows from the continent into the sea 
and which accumulates from sea ice every year and drifts into the 
warmer oceans is so great that if it were spread over all of the land 
surfaces of the earth, it would cover them with a layer a foot thick. 
I do not suggest that ‘that i is @ practic ‘able idea mg all but only as a way 
of suggesting the amount of ice that moves out of the Antarctic 
continental area every year. 

Mr. Puiuures. Does it recreate itself? 

Dr. Goutp. We do not know yet whether the Antarctic ice is 
dwindling or increasing. I think it is shrinking but we have so little 
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information about it. As I said heretofore, information has beg 
gained only from isolated observations. This is the first time thg 
there will ever be a series of nations collaborating to give us an overall 
picture of it. 

TEMPERATURES IN ANTARCTICA 


Mr. Osrrertac. Do you regard the Antarctic area as being mop 
frigid than the Arctic? 

Dr. Goutp. It is vastly more frigid because it is totally different 
This is a great continental land mass and the Arctic is an ocean, 
This is the highest continent in the world. It is about a mile aboye 
sea level and it is much colder. Here in Little America, we hay 
temperatures 75° below zero. I should guess at the South Pole 
which would be without the sun for many months, the temperatures 
may go down to 100° below zero. 

Mr. OstertaG. I was privileged to fly over the North Pole last 
summer. In going over the Arctic Ocean up to the Pole, there were 
great crevasses or cracks, so that it would indicate that there is a eur. 
rent underneath there and it is not solid ice. 

Dr. Goutp. No, the Arctic Ocean is covered with pack ice. Ships 
have frozen into it and drifted over the polar region. 

Even things about glaciology and meteorology can be found in 
. Antarctica, which is also true of the aurora Australis. It will be most 
interesting in terms of ionospheric physics to learn what happens at 
the Pole where there are months without sun, and where more cosmic 
rays come in than to any other part of the earth. Almost every aspect 
of the geophysical year takes on peculiarly added importance from the 
data that can be secured from Antarctica. 

Mr. Ostrrertac. What is your belief or feeling as to why Russia 
changed its mind in joining this project? 

Dr. Gouin. I do not know. Even before Russia had indicated 
that it was going to join the program, it sent observers to the inter- 
national meetings. I think it was their ordinary technique of waiting 
to make sure that it was going to be a good show and then getting 
on the bandwagon only after we got it going. Probably that is as 
good a reason as any. 

Mr. Tuomas. Dr. Gould, we thank you a million times. 


GLACIOLOGY COST ESTIMATES 


Let me ask you a question right here. I see that you want about 
$566,000 more. How are you going to spend that? mes 

Dr. WarerRMAN. The major increase there is for the Antarctic ant 
the minor one for the Arctic. 

Mr. Tuomas. In other words, you need more drilling. That 8 
one, and then you have, your Knox Station. 

Dr. Goutp. And we have two additional stations that we ar 
interested in. 

ESTIMATES BASED ON SCIENTIFIC COSTS 


Mr. Tuomas. The thing that puzzles me is the small amout. 
Your personnel costs are rather small compared with the other costs, 
namely, your equipment. 

Dr. Goutp. I think the answer is this—and Mr. Odishaw cal 
correct me if I am wrong—the logistics are being taken care of by the 
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Department of Defense. Here we show you the scientific staff. 
You see Deep Freeze No. 1, as you all know, has been in the Antarctic 
during this past summer. It has been there this Antarctic summer, 
coing down and taking a great part of our equipment and beginning 
the establishment of these bases. We sent six observers along with 
them. 

Mr. Tuomas. What part of the cost does the Armed Forces carry 
on your equipment? ‘They are carrying the personnel load. ‘That is 
obvious because you have very little personnel costs. You have 1 
or 2 scientists and that is. about all. Do you pay for your own 
equipment, lock, stock, and barrel? 

Dr. Goutp. That is right. 

Mr. OpisHaw. On the Knox Station costs on page 89, the salaries 
are listed at $55,000 for this group of men for this period of approxi- 
mately 3% years. Then our own equipment is listed there, the equip- 
ment for the traverses that they will make. 

Mr. Tuomas. I read that the salaries are a very small part of your 
supplies and materials. 

» Dr. WaterMAN. It is the scientific and technical supplies and 
equipment that this item pays for. 

Mr. Tuomas. You do set out 3 years only 2 or 3 salaries, 3 em- 
ployees, including a top scientist and maybe a junior scientist. Dr. 
Kaplan, do you have anything further? 

Dr. Kapitan. I would suggest in view of the rapid development of 
international aspects that we might have Dr. Berkner make a few 
comments. 

Mr. THomas. Yes, we want to hear from everybody. 


DEVELOPMENT IN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM 
ARCTIC PROGRAM 


Dr. BerKner. I want to speak from 1 or 2 maps here. One is the 
Arctic. A lot has happened in the international field since we were 
before you last year, the major thing being that the number of coun- 
tries involved has been increased now, as of today, to 46. When 
| wrote my paper, it was 45. 

We anticipate, since we know that there are national committees 
being formed in 10 additional nations, that this will increase in the 
next few months to 55 or 56; so essentially everybody will be co- 
operating. We are especially pleased that these last few nations are 
coming in, because they hold areas of the world where critical 
measurements are needed. 

_ Because of the work of the international body and since we are 
interested in the part they will be playing, it looks as though the 
program will really be quite complete. 

In the field of the Arctic last year, you asked us the question, 
What was the Soviet Union going to do? We did not have information 
and we had only the news from their own meeting that they were 
interested and were forming a committee. In July, as Dr. Gould 
pointed out, they had already come in with a program for the Antarctic 
and at the Brussels meeting, in September, they presented a rather 
complete picture of the stations that they were going to occupy and 
the various scientific operations they were prepared to conduct. 
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This now gives us a rather good picture of what the Arctic coverage 
is going to be. 

There are still some uncovered areas in this program from a geo. 
physical point of view. The international body arranged for a meeting 
of the participating nations to be held in Stockholm on the 224 of 
May in which the nations are meeting together to adjust a program 
somewhat to fill some critical spots in this Arctic program. We \il| 
see from this picture, of course, that the Arctic is much more accessible 
than the Antarctic. 

There are many stations, partially due to the fact that we live closer 
to this area than we do the Antarctic and partly that it is a more 
accessible area and it is not as high or cold, and since it is closer, it js 
perhaps in some ways more immediately comparable to our climate. 

Mr. Ostrertac. What are the differences in the red and green dots? 

Dr. Berkner. They represent different nations. If I remember 
correctly altogether there are indicated here activities by five nations, 
The red ones are the U.S. S. R.; the United States is the blue, and 
the United States joint stations are the lighter colored dots, such as 
these. And there are other countries which are indicated by the green 
dots. The other countries which are cooperating include Norway, 
Finland, Great Britain, Iceland, Denmark, the Netherlands, and | 
believe one or two other nations including Switzerland. The Swiss 
are interested in the Arctic. 

You will notice particularly the dots out in this area which represent 
floating stations that will have to be installed on the floating ice. 
Some of these will be by the Soviet Union and some by ourselves. 

The plans are now proceeding very well for the establishment of 
these stations on the north-south basis to this north-south band and 
we could also show bands here [indicating]. It is the stations along 
the equatorial band that are going in in reasonably good shape. 
There are a few spots that are still bad and they will be discussed 
at the next meeting which will be held in Europe starting September 
10 this next year. That will be the last meeting prior to the Geo- 
physical Year, and any planning not done by that time probably 
will not get done. 


IGY GLOBAL STATION COVERAGE 


Altogether, there are about 1,500 Geophysical Year stations that 
are being put into this network. You will see where it will fill in 
this whole area which was not filled in on the presentation last year. 

I think that the mention which Dr. Gould made of the relationship 
of our Antarctic operations to our north-south operations is worthy 
of particular emphasis not only as it relates to the network itself bul 
also to the cooperation on the satellite. 


EARTH SATELLITE AND METEOROLOGICAL STUDIES 


In the field of meteorology, for example, we know that on this high 
plateau which is two miles high, there is a tremendous mass—many 
tens of billions of tons of atmosphere—which has a very unstable 
equilibrium, wobbling like a bowl of jelly upside down. Occasionally 
it wobbles too far and comes tumbling down into the lower region. lt 
acquires a great deal of momentum. Just what it does to our whole 
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circulatory system, we do not know. What causes this wobble and 
makes it break off and affect our climate, of course, relates back to the 
energy put forth by the atmosphere itself. Here we go to one of the 
fundamental questions of meteorology itself. How does the energy 
received from the sun vary from day to day? The energy that reaches 
ys from the sun is not very much. It varies somewhat from the ultra- 
violet which Dr. Porter will tell us about after he flies his satellite. 

In addition tot hat, there is the cloudiness of the atmosphere of the 
earth. When it is more cloudy, more energy is reflected out into space 
and with this huge circulation the energy input changes. So, the 
satellite is going to give us background information, information which 
relates to this general problem in one way or another. The more suc- 
cessful the satellite flights, and the farther we get on with this program, 
the more information we will have to bear on the problem. So, we 
will know something about the energy input of the system, the radia- 
tion therefrom, and we will know a good deal about the origin of these 
huge air masses that break away. We will be able to observe them as 
they flow upward along these lines, and we will be able to find out 
whether they cross the Equator and perhaps even produce marked 
weather changes in our hemisphere. 

In the Arctic, there is no comparable situation to that which we 
have in the Antarctic. 

We could go on and discuss the ionospheric measurements, the 
relation of the aurora in the northern and southern regions. We 
do not know if you get an aurora arc at the North Pole simultaneously 
with one at the South Pole. It is quite important to know whether 
the aurora appears at both poles at the same time if we are to derive 
a theory which adequately explains the aurora phenomenon. 

I would be very happy to answer any questions. You gentlemen 
know me; once I get started talking about this program, I have a 
hard time stopping. 

Mr. THomas. Go on for a few more minutes. 


EARTH SATELLITE AND GEOMAGNETIC STUDIES 


Dr. BerkNeR. The program in geomagnetism provides us with 
enough stations scattered throughout the whole earth so that we 
should be able to describe the current systems, which exist in the 
atmosphere and outside the atmosphere during the geomagnetic 
storms as well as we can see them from the earth itself. This, of 
course, will be augmented by the satellite flights which will look at the 
changes from the top of the atmosphere. Many of these currents 
which flow in the atmosphere during geomagnetic storms are very 
lage. We suspect that the currents flowing over the polar regions 
amount to 10 million amperes during a geomagnetic storm. If the 
current flows in the atmosphere, then a very curious thing happens. 
We observe this magnetic change to occur in one direction at the 
earth’s surface, but if our satellite flies above the current system, 
the change will be in the opposite direction. So we can isolate by 
simultaneous measurements on.the surface and in the satellite the level 
ut which these large currents flow in the atmosphere. This is a 
matter which we are very interested in getting settled. Likewise, we 
will be able to settle the character of these currents over the earth in 
4 given magnetic storm. We would like to know when the large 
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currents flow in the Arctic and we would like to know whether they 
also flow in the Antarctic. Do the same magnetic storms cause large 
currents in the Arctic and large currents in the Antarctic? 

The theory of understanding our earth depends on space and ow 
simultaneous measurement in both the northern and southern regions 
as well as the intermediate regions simultaneously. 

Mr. Tuomas. Wonderful. 

Dr. WaterMAN. These affect compass readings when these storm; 
occur and also cause radio difficulties. 


PARTICIPATION IN UNITED STATES-IGY PROGRAM 


Dr. Kaptan. There are 2 or 3 items in the document which I would 
like permission to include in the record. One shows the carefulness 
with which we have examined what can now be seen as a very vast 
and challenging program. There is a date directory in appendix 4 
which gives the panel memberships, the types of institutions partic 
pating, both governmental and private. 

Mr. THomas. We will be glad to have it. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


APPENDIX A 
I. UNITED STATES NATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Dr. Joseph Kaplan, Chairman, University of California, Los Angeles. 

Mr. A. H. Shapley, Vice Chairman, National Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. N. C. Gerson, recording secretary, Geophysics Research Directorate, Air 
Force. 

Dr. L. H. Adams, Carnegie Institute of Washington. 

Dr. Allen V. Astin, National Bureau of Standards. 

Dr. H. G. Booker, Cornell University. 

Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, National Geographic Society. 

Dr. G. M. Clemence, United States Naval Observatory. 

Dr. Earl G. Droessler, Department of Defense. 

Dr. C. T. Elvey, Geophysical Institute, University of Alaska. 

Dr. John A. Fleming, American Geophysical Union. 

Dr. L. M. Gould, Carleton College. 

~~ E. R. Piore, AVCO Manufacturing Co. 

r. F. W. Reichelderfer, United States Weather Bureau. 

Cap t. E. B. Roberts, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

Dr A. Nelson Sayre, United States Geological Survey 

Dr. Paul A. Siple, Department of Defense. 

Dr. Athelstan F. Spilhaus, University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Merle A. Tuve, Carnegie Institute of Washington. 

Dr. A. L. Washburn, Dartmouth College. 


Ex officio members 


Dr. Wallace W. Atwood, Jr., Director, Office of International Relations, National 
Academy of Sciences. 

Dr. L. V. Berkner, Vice President of the Special Committee for the IGY 

Dr. J. Wallace Joyce, National Science Foundation. 

Mr. Walter Rudolph, Department of State. 

Dr. H. K. Stephenson, Natjonal Science Foundation. 


2. USNC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Dr. Joseph Kaplan, chairman, University of California, Los Angeles. 

Mr. N. C. Gerson, recording secretary, Geophysics Research Directorate, 
Force. 

Dr. L. V. Berkner, vice president of the special committee for the IGY. 


Air 
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Dr. L. M. Gould, Carleton College. ai ‘ 
Mr. Hugh Odishaw, National Academy of Sciences, USNC-IGY. 
Dr. F. W. Reichelderfer, United States Weather Bureau. 

Mr. A. H. Shapley, National Bureau of Standards. 

Dr. Athelstan F. Spilhaus, University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Merle A. Tuve, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


Alternates, consultants, and ex officio members 


Dr. B. T. Bobrovnikoff, Ohio State University. 

Dr. J. Wallace Joyce, National Science Foundation. 
Dr. E. H. Vestine, Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
Dr. A. L. Washburn, Dartmouth College. 

Dr. Harry Wexler, United States Weather Bureau. 


3. USNC ANTARCTIC COMMITTEE 


tichard E. Byrd, honorary chairman, United States Navy (retired). 
Dr. L. M. Gould, Chairman, Carleton College. 

Col. Bernt Balchen, United States Air Force. 

Capt. R. B. Black, Department of the Navy. 

Mr. Edwin Crowley, Department of State. 

Adm. George Dufek, Department of the Navy. 

Mr. N. C. Gerson, geophysics research director, Air Force. 

Mr. A. H. Shapley, National Bureau of Standards. 

Dr. P. A. Siple, Department of Defense. 

Dr. A. L. Washburn, Dartmouth College. 


Consultants 


Mr. J. Glenn Dyer, United States Weather Bureau. 
Mr. W. O. Field, American Geographical Society. 
Capt. Finn Ronne, Department of the Navy. 

Dr. Harry Wexler, United States Weather Bureau. 


4, USNC DATA PROCESSING COMMITTEE 


Mr. W. A. Wildhack, Chairman, National Bureau of Standards. 
Dr. John C. Bellamy, Cook Research Laboratories. 

Dr. F. N. Frenkiel, Applied Physics Laboratory. 

Dr. H. E. Landsberg, United States Weather Bureau. 

Dr. Ralph J. Slutz, National Bureau of Standards. 


Consultants 


Mr. Julius F. Bosen, United States Weather Bureau. 
Dr. H. K. Skramstad, National Bureau of Standards. 
Mr. Joshua Stern, National Bureau of Standards. 


5. USNC TECHNICAL PANELS 
irora and airglow 
‘hapman, University of Alaska. 
Ie t. Klvey, University of Alaska, College, Alaska, 
’. W. Gartlein, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
J. Kaplan, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
A. B. Meinel, Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis. 
D. H. Menzel, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
N. J. Oliver, AF Cambridge Research Center, Mass. 
A. M. Peterson, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 
F, DF Roach, National Bureau of Standards, Boulder, Colo. 
R. Tousey, Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
ik. H. Vestine, Carnegie Institute of Washington, Washington, D. C. 


Consultants 


D. K. serkey, Colgate University, New York. 
J. W. Chamberlain (alternate) Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis 
G. Gordon Little, University of Alaska, College, Alaska. 
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5.2 Cosmic rays 
S. E. Forbush, Carnegie Institute of Washington, D. C. 
s. A. Korff, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
1. V. Neher, California Institute of Technology, Pasadera, Calif. 
E. P. Ney, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
. A. Simpson, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIL. 
s. F. Singer, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
J. A. Van Allen, State University of lowa, lowa City, Iowa. 
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Consultants . 


R. J. Mackin, Jr., Office of Naval Research, Washington, D. C. 

W. J. Otting, Jr., Air Research and Development Command, Baltimore, Mg 
M. M. Shapiro, Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 

D. L. Worf, Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, D. C. 


5.3 Earth satellite 
J. Kaplan, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
H. E. Newell, Jr., Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
H. Odishaw, National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D. C. 
W. H. Pickering, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
R. W. Porter, General Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 
A. F. Spilhaus, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
L. Spitzer, Jr., Princeton, University, Princeton, N. J. 
. A. VanAllen, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
F. L. Whipple, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


— 


5.4 Geomagnetism 5. 
L. R. Alldredge, Naval Ordnance Laboratory, Silver Spring, Md. 
W. M. Elsasser, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
E. O. Hulburt, Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
R. R. Revelle, Scripps Institute of Ocean, LaJolla, Calif. 
E. B. Roberts, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. (¢ 
M. A. Tuve, Carnegie Institute of Washington, Washington, D. C. 
V. Vacquier, New Mexico Institution of Mining and Technology, Socorn, 
N. Mex. 
E. H. Vestine, Carnegie Institute of Washington, Washington, D. C. 


Consultants 


A, G. MeNish, National Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C. 
J. H. Nelson, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. 


5.8 Glaciology 
W. O. Field, American Geographic Society, New York, N. Y. 
F. Press, California Institution of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
G. Rigsby, Snow Ice and Permafrost Establishment, Wilmette, Ill. 
R. P. Sharp, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
P. A. Siple, Department of Defense, Washington, D. C. 
A. L. Washburn, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. d 


Consultants 


R. F. Flint, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
R. P. Goldthwait, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
D. Linehan, 8. J., Weston Observatory, Weston, Mass. 


5.6 Ionospheric physics 


H. G. Booker, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. ; 
F. Dickson, Signal Corps Radio Propagation Agency, Fort Monmouth, . J, 


R. A. Helliwell, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

M. G. Morgan, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

W. Pfister, AF Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, Mass. 

A. H. Shapley, National Bureau of Standards, Boulder, Colo. 

R. J. Slutz, National Bureau of Standards, Boulder, Colo. 

A. H. Waynick, Penn State College, State College, Pa. 

H. W. Wells, Carnegie Institute of Washington, Washington, D. C. 
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Consultants 


HH. W. Curtis, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

H. E. Dinger, Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D, C, 
\. G. Jean, National Bureau of Standards, Boulder, Colo. 

\ M. Peterson, Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 


Longitude and latitude 
C. I. Aslakson, Air Force Missile Test Center, Patrick Air Force Base, Fla. 
G. M. Clemence, Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 
W. Markowitz, Naval Observatory, Washington, D. C. 
D. A. Rice, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. 


58 Me teorology 
C. R. Dale, Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
R. D. Fletcher, Air Weather Service, Washington, D. C. 
8. Haurwitz, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
D. F. Leipper, A. and M. College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 
Sverre Petterssen, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
H. Wexler, United States Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C, 
Rk. White, AF Cambridge Reserve Center, Cambridge, Mass, 


Consultants 


J. H. Hughes, Office of Naval Research, Washington, D. C, 
J. Mirabito, United States Navy, Washington, D. C, 
R. N. Culman, United States Weather Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


5.9 Oceanography 
M. Ewing, Lamont Geological Observatory, Palisades, N. Y. 
R. H. Fleming, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
C. O’D Iselin, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass. 
D. F. Leipper, A. and M. College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 
G. Lill, Office of Naval Research, Washington, D. C. 
R. R. Revelle, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif. 
E. H. Smith, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass. 


Consultants 


W. D. Claus, Atomic Energy Commission, Washington, D. C. 
m. R. Cloyd, Transportation, Research, and Development Command, Fort 
Sustis, Va. 
B. K. Couper, Bureau of Ships, Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
L. P. Disney, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. 
J. Lyman, Hydrographic Office, Department of the Navy, Washington, D. C. 
R. C. Vetter, Office of Naval Research, Washington, D. C. 
L. A. Walford, Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


5.10 Rocket exploration 
W. Berning, Ballistic Research Laboratory, Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aber- 
aeen, Md. 
W. G. Dow, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
N. C. Gerson, Air Force Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, Mass. 
B. Haurwitz, New York University, New York, N. Y. 
J. Kaplan, University of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
H. E. Newell, Jr., Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
- W. J. O'Sullivan, National Advisory Commission on Aeronautics, Washington, 
ADs 
S. F. Singer, University of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
W. Stroud, Evans Signal Laboratory, Fort Monmouth, N. J. 
J. A. Van Allen, State University of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
P. L. Whipple, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
P. H. Wyckoff, Air Force Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, Mass. 


Consultants 


L, M. Jones, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
H. K. Kallmann, the Rand Corp., Santa Monica, Calif. 
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F. B. McDonald, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

R. M. Slavin, Air Force Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, Mass. 
J. W. Townsend, Jr., Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
N. W. Spenser (alternate), University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


6.11 Seismology and Gravity 


R. F. Beers, Rensselaer Polytechnical Institute, Troy, N. Y. 
H. Beinoff, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif. 
D. 8. Carder, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. C. 
A. P. Crary, Air Force Cambridge Research Center, Cambridge, Mass. 
M. Ewing, Lamont Geological Observatory, Palisades, N. Y. 
W. O. Field, American Geographical Society, New York, N. Y. 
J. B. Macelwane, S. J., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
D. A. Rice, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, Washington, D. ©, 
H. E. Tatel, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Washington, D. C. 
M. A. Tuve, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Washington, D. C. 
G. P. Woollard, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
5.12 Solar activity 
H. Babcock, Mount Wilson Observatory, Pasadena, Calif. 
J. W. Evans, Upper Air Research Observatry, Sunspot, N. Mex. 
L. Goldberg, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
J. P. Hagen, Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
S. B. Nicholson, Mount Wilson Observatory, Pasadena, Calif. 
W. O. Roberts, High Altitude Observatory, Boulder, Colo. 
A. H. Shapley, National Bureau of Standards, Boulder, Colo. 


6.13 World days and communications 
J. W. Evans, Upper Air Research Observatory, Sunspot, N. Mex. 
A. B. Meinel, Yerkes Observatory, Williams Bay, Wis. 
M. G. Morgan, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
H. E. Newell, Jr., Naval Research Laboratory, Washington, D. C. 
A. H. Shapley, National Bureau of Standards, Boulder, Colo. 


The following list of institutions is suggestive of the many which will assume 


major scientific roles in the IGY program: 


INSTITUTIONS 
Astrogeophysics ! 

Air Foree Cambridge Research Center, American Geographical Society, 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Cornell University, High Altitude Observa- 
tory, Mount Wilson Observatory, National Academy of Sciences, National Bureau 
of Standards, Ohio State University, St. Louis University, University of California, 
University of Colorado, University of Hawaii, University of Michigan, University 
of Minnesota, University of Wisconsin. 

Meteorology 

Air Weather Service, Department of Navy, New York University, University 
of Chicago, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, United States Weather 
Bureau. 

Oceanography-Glaciology 

Air Force Cambridge Research Center, American Geographical Society, Arctic- 
Desert-Tropic Information Center, Arctic Institute of North America, California 
Institute of Technology, Columbia University, Cornell Aeronautical Laboratories, 
Inc., Department of Army, Harvard University, Lafayette College, Lamont Geo- 
logical Observatory, Monsanto Chemical Co., National Park Service, Naval 
Electronics Laboratory, Pennsylvania State College, Ronne Antarctic Research 
Expedition, Rutgers University, Scripps Institution of Oceanography, Sierra Club, 
Snow Ice and Permafrost Research Establishment, State University of New York, 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical Research Foundation, Tufts College, United 
States Geological Survey, University of Alaska, University of Chicago, University 
of Massachusetts, University of Minnesota, University of Washington, University 
of Wisconsin, Whittier College, Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. 


1 Solar activity and world days, 
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lonospheric physics 

Air Foree Cambridge Research Center, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
Central Radio Propagation Laboratory, Cornell University, Dartmouth College, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, National Bureau of Standards, Pennsyl- 
yania State University, Signal Corps (Fort Monmouth), Stanford University, 
University of Alaska. 
Aurora and airglow 

Air Foree Cambridge Research Center, American Association of Variable Star 
Observers, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Cornell University, Harvard 
University, National Bureau of Standards, Signal Corps (Hvans Laboratories) , 
Stanford University, State University of Iowa, University of Alaska, University 
of Chicago. 
Geomagnetism 

Carnegie Institution of Washington, National Bureau of Standards, Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, New Mexico Institute of Mining and Technology, Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, United States Coast and Geodetic Survey, University 
of California, University of Denver. 
Cosmic rays 

Air Foree Cambridge Research Center, Bartol Research Foundatior, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, ‘Carnegie Institution of Washington, Cornell 
University, Harvard University, National Institutes of Health, Naval Research 
Laboratory, New York University, University of Alaska, University of California, 
University of Chicago, University of Colorado, University of Maryland, University 
of Minnesota, University of Nebraska, University of Washington. 
Rocket erploration and earth satellite 

Air Foree Cambridge Research Center, Boston University, Harvard University, 
Naval Research Laboratory, New York University, Rhode Island State Uni- 
versity, Signal Corps Engineering Laboratories, State University of lowa, Tufts 
College, University of California, University of Colorado, University of Denver, 
University of Maryland, University of Michigan, University of Puerto Rico, 
University of Utah. 
Gravily 

Arctic Institute of North America, Boston College, Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Lamont Geological Observatory, University of California, University 
of Wisconsin. 
Seismology 

Arctic Institute of North America, Boston College, California Institute of 
Technology, Carnegie Institution of Washington, Lamont Geological Observa- 
tory, Snow, Ice, and Permafrost Research Establishment, United States Coast 

. . ‘1 ’ , e re . 

and Geodetic Survey, University of Wisconsin. 


REGIONAL COORDINATION OF UNITED STATES PROGRAM 


Dr. Kaptan. Dr. Berkner has already mentioned the Arctic. We 
have set up regional coordinating committees to make sure we are 
getting the most economic and well-coordinated program in these 
regions. For example, we have an Antarctic committee of which Dr. 
Gould is chairman. Arctic and equatorial aspects of the program each 
lave a committee and that membership is also listed in the budget 
document and then, finally, on pages 14 and 15, we have an outline of 
the statement of the schedule of operations which is one of the real 
lacts of life that we face. 

Mr. THomas. You mean on pages 14 and 15? 

Dr. Kapuan. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. That is the historical part. 

(The pages referred to may be found on p. 438.) 

Mr. Osrertac. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this question: Your 
total request is $28 million: is that correct? 


(oJ14—56———_ 32 
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Dr. WaTERMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OstertaG. This is in the supplemental appropriation for fiseq 
year 1956? 

Dr. WateRMAN. That is correct. 


URGENCY FOR INITIATING PROGRAM 


Mr. Ostertac. That means that you need this money during the 
current fiscal year in order that you may obligate it; is that the idea 
to be spent during the next year over what period of time? 

Dr. WarrerMAN. This is quite urgent. If the instruments are ty 
be on hand with trained observers and fully tested by July 1, 1957 
this is a very tight schedule. The equipment has to be procured and 
tested and the observers have to learn to use this equipment, an( 
then it has to be packed and sent to the network where it is to be used. 
tested in location in cooperation with the other stations and all set 
to go so there is considerable urgency in having this money at hand, 


AURORA AND AIRGLOW 


Mr. Tuomas. With reference to aurora and airglow, we will insert 
in the record at this time the program background, pages 42, 43, 44 
and 45. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


AURORA AND AIRGLOW 


Summary of program requirements by regions 





Total pro- | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
gram require-| 1955-56 appro-| 1956 supple- 
ments | priations mental 

| 





Anterctic.............- aia Ainacden ueewecwesl $525, 000 | $390, 000 $135, 00 
is esasivceseniewactenssenbehsevkenesniseskivednceseapsseay Se. © ne 102, 
RIND ind. 5 cases ge eaienixs cxpaeb en ds eeeandsiovemihs 237, 000 237,000 

Wi secertitersanipentivenssgueyis + aeeesans Sel hades 1,896,000 | 1, 659, 000 237, 00 


Breakdown of supplemental estimate 








Antarctic Arctic Total 

Salaries_--.-.-.- peace tudeebliod: tiers $82, 000 $60, 000 $142, 
BIER ia = sane atin nec apcnindibidsbinton a ees | 1,800 4, 100 | 5,00 
Transportation of things. ---- Toe e nee 2 pete 3, 000 2, 500 | 5, ot 
no re tr | 12, 200 4, 400 16, tit 
Equipment and facilities____ ay Crag aes sete on 36, 000 23, 000 59, 
Data analysis and publication ---__--_..__- Veit dias Joe Ee 8, 000 8, 00 

ie eit ee woes nals setethake ny chen teee ox Pate ee eek! 135, 000 102, 000 237, 0 





PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


The bombardment of the earth’s atmosphere by electrically charged particles 
produces four major effects. One effect is characterized by very high speed 
particles which produce cosmic rays. The other three come from relatively lov 
speed particles. Their manifestations are: (a) Magnetic storms, (b) ionospheri¢ 
storms, and (c) the autora, which is the luminous trace of the charged particles 
in the atmosphere. All three of these phenomena give us an insight into the 
effects of the bombardment of the atmosphere by charged particles. Compre 
hensive studies of these subjects not only tell us the nature of the upper atmo 
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phere and the action of the bombarding particles, but also provide us with the 
knowledge needed to predict the amount and kind of disruption of radio com- 
munications, how best to circumvent it, or actually how to utilize the aurora as a 
means of propagating radio waves. The disruption of radio communications is 
felt mostly in the Arctic and sub-Arctic regions and corresponding areas in the 
Southern Hemisphere. Yet it is in these frozen and desolate regions that the 
maintenance of satisfactory radio communications is even more important than 
anvwhere else—in terms both of communications and of safety. 

The ionized sheets and rays directly associated with the visible aurora are 
directly responsible for many of the anamalous effects observed in radio propaga- 
tion. For example, the density of ionization gets so large that very high frequency 
radio waves may be picked up at distances far beyond expectation. But more 
important, at present, are the interfering effects of radio waves which cause 
messages to be unintelligible, or the absorption of radio waves which may be so 
creat that no message gets through at all. The paths of the charged particles 
in the atmosphere may be traced through observation of aurora. Spectroscopic 
and photometric analyses of aurora show us not only the composition of the atmos- 
nhere at this level but also the temperature of that portion of the atmosphere and 
the energies of the bombarding particles. 

The North American Continent is an area ideally situated to study the aurora 
since it is possible to have access across the auroral zone and far to the north of 
it on continental land masses. There are already a number of stations in North 
America working on auroral and airglow problems that could be integrated with a 
few new stations into a very efficient network to investigate these problems. 
In general, the network required for this phase of the program will fit well into 
stations required for other phases of the IGY program. The establishment of a 
main base and satellite bases on the Antarctic Continent will be a major step 
toward the establishment of a reasonably satsifactory network of stations in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

The program, requiring an orderly and well-placed network of cooperating 
stations, is concerned with large-scale airglow and auroral phenomena. In this 
field there are 4 main problems: (1) airglow latitude intensity profile, (2) aurora 
latitude spectrum and frequency profile, (3) auroral longitude spectrum, frequency, 
and continuity profile, and (4) Northern-Southern Hemisphere correlations. The 
program has the following major aspects: Visual and special observations, radar- 
type observations, spectrographic patrol, photometric observations. 

The planned additional United States Antarctic bases, together with the many 
stations of other nations now planned for this region, provide the opportunity for 
the first time in history of determining just where the Antarctic auroral zone falls. 
This determination is vital to understanding many basic phenomena in other 
geophysical fields such as geomagnetism and ionosphere. Solutions to problems 
in these fields are, in turn, critical to practical problems of air and sea navigation 
and long-distance radio communications in the Antarctic regions. Auroral meas- 
urements are therefore planned for all of the new United States stations in the 
Antarctic. 

In the north polar regions auroral problems are being studied at a number of 
stations; as stated above, the IGY program has been planned only to provide a 
minimum network of additional stations which will bridge obvious gaps in the 
observing program. The currently planned floating station in the western 
Arctic Ocean, and a newly established weather station in the Canadian Arctic 
archipelago, make possible the establishment of two final stations which will 
complete the required observing network. In addition, recently developed 
techniques for studying the passage of electromagnetic radiations from outer 
space as these emissions pass through the ionized regions of the atmosphere at 
high latitudes constitute a powerful new tool for studying basic auroral and 
ionospheric phenomena. A small program, offering substantial promise, has been 
added to take advantage of this new technique. 


IoNOSPHERIC Puysics 


Mr. Tuomas. We will insert in the record at this point the program 
background on ionospheric physics, pages 51 through 54. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
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IoNosPHERIC Puysics 


Summary of program requirements by regions 
Sn ne errands 


Total pro- | Fiscal year | Fiscal yeg, 
gram re- 1955-56 ap- | 1956 supple. 
quirements | propriations mental 





Lr, 

I Soci celcicmbantbssineontstanincngheatrnmubed $990, 000 $687, 000 $303, 000 
Deion eta kn cute epee Sian cee ican oO eeF 129, 000 69, 000 60, 000 
Equatorial____-..__- $F anidrctdeedwahbhasbedneeue sawubdentbeae 1, 093, 000 700, 000 393° 00) 
CMI okies sects hh ot a Stak abcecemeaceade 1, 116, 600 775, 600 341, 000 
oatesonnerereeiptanstehsaliantdtis edit 

I cg I oe) ce eon 3,328,600 | 2, 231, 600 | 1, 097, 


—_ a 


Breakdown of supplemental estimate 





SL 

















| Antarctic | Arctic | Equatorial Catt Total 

. 
NR i sca 5 tebe dace eben chew | $107, 000 $18, 000 $132, 000 $179, 500 $436, 500 
Rn ee BA ae a | 2, 400 700 21, 100 7, 500 31, 7 
Transportation of things................-.-- | 7, 600 2, 000 38, 200 10, 800 | 58, 600 
CNN 1 Us. CS a antddakusk vtednaccl kdtkbcace che Die nebeeee 1, 000 21, 600 | 22, fiN) 
Supplies and materials_-........-..--.-_-- 27, 000 2, 500 88, 000 47, 700 | 165, 
Equipment and facilities. ............--.-- 159, 000 36, 800 112, 700 43, 900 | 352, 400 
go eee Sa Weontckcokstendbankpnananaietahtetien otaaden seats 30, 000 | 30, 00) 

ON ise ce wtb ancis obecndeecane 303, 000 | 60, 000 | 393, 000 | 341,000 | 1, 097,00 





PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


The ionosphere is a region of rarified, ionized gas between 50 and 250 miles 
above the surface of the earth. Somewhat as a mirror reflects light, the iono- 
shpere reflects radio waves and thus makes possible long-range radio communica- 
tions, radio telephony, and racio navigation. The analogy between the iono- 
sphere and a mirror holds roughly true only in terms of this reflective property, 
for the ionosphere is a complex, vast region of the atmosphere, fluctuating in 
height and depth, varying in its ionization, and affected by solar activity, geo- 
magnetic disturbances, the aurora, and perhaps by meteors and thunderstorms. 

A study of the ionosphere also inherently involves a study of geomagnetism, 
the aurora, and solar activity. While the “normal” (i. e. closely predictable) 
ionosphere is maintained by solar radiation, the occurrences of disturbed ionic 
layers are associated with disturbances on the sun. A solar flare may be immedi- 
ately followed by a sudden ionospheric disturbance. The growth of active sun- 
spots may be followed within a few days by geomagnetic storminess and violent 
auroral displays. These displays, which occur in high latitudes of the Northern 
and Southern Hemispheres, are frequently accompanied by radio blackouts 
which may completely paralyze communication in the polar regions. Isolated 
meteorological or other observing stations find that although they may use radar 
locally, weather and associated information cannot be transmitted to central 
coordinating sites. 

Racio blackouts affect radio contact not only in the polar regions but in middle 
latitudes as well. Racio waves propagated between any two points follow the 
great circle distance between these points. Because of the location of centers ol 
population in the Northern Hemisphere, most radio communication paths from 
points in the United States to Great Britain, Europe, and Asia penetrate or come 
close to the auroral zone; these communication channels are also subjected 10 
absorption and radio blackouts, and other communication paths must be sought. 
In the Antarctic, important communication paths between South America anc 
Australia, Asia, and South Africa pass over the south polar regions and are subject 
to identical disturbed conditions. ; 

Precicting the future state of the ionosphere is one of the major problems 11 
ionospheric physics. The preciction must indicate whether or not direct contact 
will be possible, the frequencies to be employed if the possibility is good, and the 
alternative “radio routes’’ and frequencies if the probability for direct contact !s 


low. With regard to the polar regions, the problems are many and comples, 
and it is equally possible to have a failure in an ionospheric prediction as 10 4 
weather forecast. Improvement in radio prognostication requires, among other 
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things, additional observing stations in the polar regions, not only for the 
jonosphere but also for geomagnetism and the aurora. 

An intensive coordinated study and observational program in each of these fields 
isrequired. A study of the ionosphere (or of weather) can scarcely be undertaken 
from observations made in only one nation or in one portion of the world. A 
national network is insufficient for the prediction of conditions either over exten- 
sive geographical areas or over extended time periods. While attempts at 
extrapolation may be made over the “‘silent areas,’ the accuracies are quite low. 

Vertical sounding measurements of the ionosphere, by radar techniques, 
represent the time-tested method of providing the information on the heights of 
ionospheric layers and the critical radio frequencies which ionospheric regions 
will support. Because of the great variability of these characteristics in space 
and time, information is needed over the surface of the earth regularly throughout 
the day and night. The IGY program will supplement existing networks of such 
stations and provides only for filling major gaps in the coverage, principally in 
the Antaretic and in the vast Arctic Ocean Basin. 

A new phenomenon, “whistling atmospherics” or ‘“‘whistlers,” has recently been 
discovered which promises major advances of fundamental importance to iono- 
spheric physics and geomagnetism. In this phenomenon waves generated by 
lightning flashes are believed to travel far outside the region of maximum ion- 
density of the ionosphere and come to earth at the conjugate geomagnetic location 
on the other side of the world from which they originate. Measurement stations, 
including one station in the Antarctic, are planned to substantiate this new theory 
and elucidate the basic geophysical phenomena involved. 


METEOROLOGY 


Mr. Tuomas. Let us go now to meteorology and, Mr. Reporter, 
we will include in the record at this point pages 65, 66, and the back- 
ground material on pages 67 and 68. This is very interesting reading. 
You gentlemen did a fine job in putting it in plain, understandable 
language. All I had to do was spend 30 minutes for every 4 pages. 

Dr. WaterMAN. The fiscal information precedes the topic in each 
case in the budget request, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


METEOROLOGY 


Summary of program requirements by regions 


nr | >: | xs 

Total pro- | Fiscal year Fiscal year 

gram require-| 1955-1956 ap- | 1956 supple- 
quirements | propriations mental 


| 

| 
Antarctic. $1, 641,000 | $1, 314, 000 $327, 000 
Arctic... teres -| 100, 000 
Equatorial___- ; ; 206, 000 | 156, 000 50, 000 
Continental_...........-- SEPT CAIN) RAE 775, 000 | 613, 000 | 162, 000 


2, 722, 000 | 2, 083, 000 639, 000 





Breakdown of supplemental estimate 





) | 
Antarctic | Arctic | Equatorial |Continental; Total 


CN sicidust bee pic) _ $247, 500 | i | | $247, 500 
wcunont « } 





TRONS cagtts SF 9, 200 
‘Tansportation of things te 2, 200 
Supplies and materials. _._......-.._-.-- 12, 100 $20, 000 $50, 000 | 244, 100 
Equipment and facilities as 46, 000 | 80, 000 |_-- Leste ian ad 126, 000 
Publication | MD bgt ee Nat Ee ME 10, 000 


....--| 827,000 100,000 50,000  162,000| 639, 000 
| 
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PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


The atmosphere is the working fluid of an enormous engine which picks up 
heat in the tropics and discharges it in the polar regions. In the course of this 
complex thermodynamic process, the atmosphere creates winds and weather 
Measurements of temperatures, pressures, humidities, and winds from the fey 
hundred such stations in the Northern Hemisphere are assembled into a picture 
of the current state of the atmosphere, and are used to explain the existing weathe 
patterns and to predict their changes. In spite of the large increase in number 
of sounding-balloon observations (and in the heights attained) in recent decades, 
there exists vast volumes of the atmosphere still unexplored. The relatively 
known portion of the atmosphere is largely limited to the lower reaches of the 
atmosphere in the Northern Hemisphere; the air masses of the Southern Heyij- 
sphere and of the whole upper atmosphere remain largely unknown. No marked 
advance in meteorology appears likely without a major international cooperatiye 
effort in this field and the related fields of geophysics. 

The proposed United States program in meteorology will provide significant 
data in three areas: The lower atmosphere in the Northern Hemisphere, where 
there exist a good number of stations in normal operation; the Southern Heni- 
sphere where strategic, temporary new stations are proposed in order to under- 
stand this largely unknown region; and the upper atmosphere from which data 
will be obtained in the rocket-exploration program. 

The North and South Poles will be connected by a line of weather stations 
equipped with sounding balloons capable of going to heights of 100,000 feet or 
more. The data obtained thereby should provide clues as to whether southern 
hemispheric weather changes precede and control those in the Northern Heni- 
sphere, or whether both these are controlled by upper atomspheriec conditions 
ioeesage brought about by changes in solar radiation). The proposed United 
States world line is the 80th meridian, west, passing through the eastern portions 
of North America and the west coast of South America, making use of existing 
stations in the Northern Hemisphere. The northern terminus of this line would 
be the proposed United States ice drift station at 85° N, completely equipped 
with weather instruments and sounding balloons. The line then passes through 
the joint Canadian-United States operated Arctic weather stations in the Cana- 
dian Archipelago and the Canadian stations in the Hudson Bay area, entering 
the United States at Buffalo. It hops along a series of United States stations, 
crosses over to stations in the Caribbean, and reaches the Pacific Ocean at Pan- 
ama. There the presently existing line comes to an end, well north of the Equa- 
tor, after having passed through 13 stations. 

The program (as now funded) extends this line to the South Pole by establishing 
eight additional weather stations. Five of these stations are to be located along 
the west coast of South America and the remaining three in Antarctica (Little 
America, Marie Byrd Land and the South Pole). The only presently existing 
station in South America, Port Stanley (Falkland Islands), will be incorporated 
in the line, giving a total of 9 stations in the Southern Hemisphere as compared to 
13 in the Northern Hemisphere along the line. The Little America station would 
also permit comparison with meteorological observations made by previous 
expeditions. Plans are established for United States scientists to receive 
meteorological data from other countries’ stations in Antarctica, so that they cal 
operate a weather central prediction service for the Antarctic continent. 

The data from the pole-to-pole line of stations will be used in the study of various 
transport problems, e. g, heat, momentum, energy, and water vapor. Equallj 
important uses will be the determination of the location, strength, and movemett 
of the various jet streams, the study of the possible interdependence of circulations 
of both hemispheres, and the addition of the Southern Hemisphere circulation 
to our knowledge. The Antarctic observations will also shed further light on the 
reported differences in the wintertime structure of the upper troposphere and 0! 
the lower stratosphere between the Arctic and Antarctic regions, leading (0 4 
better understanding of the general circulation of the atmosphere. The emphas* 
at each station in the pole-to-pole line will be on synoptic balloon observatiots 
designed to obtain a meteorological profile from pole to pole. Temperatutt, 
pressure, humidity, and wind direction and velocity are to be measured from 
ground level to 100,000 feet. Balloon flights must be supported by appropriate 
observations of surface meteorology and require balloon-tracking and dats 
recording devices. si 

The zones of operation involved are: (1) existing stations in the United 5tates 
Canada, and Central America; (2) stations in South America; (3) stations In the 
equatorial Pacific; (4) stations in the Antarctic; and (5) stations in the Arctic. 
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one (1) will require only slight extra cost, as the stations will be able to provide 
he bulk of the needed data as part of their normal operations. Programs in zones 
9) (3), (4), and (5), from which data are also needed if any major meteorological 
sdvances are to be made for American forecasting purposes as well as longer range 
asic knowledge, were largely budgeted for by the first session of the present 
‘ongress, but will require modification because of developments since the basic 
nidget was submitted. 


Mr. Tuomas. We are now at the earth satellite program, which has 
lready been considered. 


GEOMAGNETISM 


Next we have the section on geomagnetism, and we will insert in 
he record pages 81 and 82, as well as the table on page 80. 
The information referred to follows:) 


GEOMAGNETISM 


Breakdown of supplemental estimate 
Antarctic Arctic Total 


. ‘ $94, 000 $94, 000 

ravel bastitecs totes ; ; 2, 400 2, 400 

‘ransportation of things. - - - = 2, 600 $500 3, 100 
Supplies and materials__-- - --- 5, 000 500 5, 500 
-quipment and facilities_ ; 68, 000 17, 000 85, 000 


Total tebe 172, 000 18, 000 190, 000 


PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


Geomagnetism kas important relations with almost all areas of study in the 
physics of the atmosphere. In addition to its own specific uses in surveying, 
navigation (including missile guidance), and exploration for minerals and 
etroleum, geomagnetism has broad and basic implications in the study of the 
jonosphere, radio wave propagation, aurora and cosmic rays, as well as other 
fields of science. 

While the main portion of the earth’s geomagnetic field originates in the solid 
core of the earth, practically all the fluctuations and variations of the field originate 
in electric currents which flow in the atmosphere. These current systems flow 
within the altitude range 48-240 miles, with especially strong currents over the 
polar caps. The interaction of the magnetic field developed by these sheet 
currents with the intensity of the normal geomagnetic field produces the innum- 
Table variations so pronounced at high latitudes. In addition to currents 
lowing around portions of the earth within ionic layers, a ring current also 
‘xists which flows around the earth at a distance of about 20,000 miles. The 
magnetic field of this ring current also affects the local field and introduces further 
transients which also cause variations in the geomagnetic field. Because of these 
effects, geomagnetic records display complex fluctuations whose nature is 
incompletely understood. 

Changes in the earth’s magnetic field are closely linked to ionospheric disturb- 
ances and auroral displays. A geomagnetic storm frequently occurs simultane- 
ously with a strong aurora and a radio blackout. To gain better insight into 
the physical mechanism which causes both the geomagnetic storminess and 
lohospherie disturbances, it is essential to obtain more information on the inter- 
dependence between the two. More geomagnetic data must be collected, par- 
ne at the higher latitudes. In addition to its correlation with radio 
lackouts in the auroral zone, the geomagnetic field portrays constant irregular 
fluctuations. Some thought has been given to the possibility that at least some 
[oo rapid fluctuations are caused by the penetration of meteors through the 
aumosphere, 
lente Primary objective of the geomagnetic program during IGY is to shed new 
pers on the conditions responsible for magnetic storms and other little understood 

‘nsient effects. Almost all features of the proposed program are directed to 
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this end, the minor exceptions being (1) exploratory rocket observations at great 
heights, (2) a station at Jarvis Island to shed light on certain unexplained effec 
of possibly great importance in equatorial regions, and (3) exploration of th 
practically unknown field of high-frequency magnetic fluctuations. The Dr 
posed investigations bear upon the fundamental problems of atmospheric physig 

Conforming with the recommendations of the CSAGI at Rome in 1954, whig 
were reaffirmed at the Brussels conference in September 1955, the United Stata 
IGY program has now been planned to include measurements in geomagnetisy 
at all United States bases in the Antarctic. These observations, and measur 
ments planned at a new station on the Arctic Ocean pack ice, are vital to th 
understanding of geomagnetic events in polar latitudes. In turn, geomagnet, 
measurements in these regions are critical to basic studies in other fields of geo 
physics: ionospheric physics, cosmic rays, and aurora in particular. 


GLACIOLOGY 
Mr. Tuomas. Next we have glaciology, and we will insert pagy 
86-88. The doctor wants only $566,000 extra. 
(The information referred to follows:) 


GLACIOLOGY 


Summary of program requirements by regions 


Total pro- | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 











gram require- |1955-56 appro-) 1956 supple 

ments priations mental 
Ne I ei a a $707,000 | $247, 000 | $460, 00 
rata ee | 217,000 | 111,000 | 106, 00 
RSE rar eee RG ALT Cl RAE MRE Res ere ESA pees ts 2 oc EO i Sa 
I ik sec aa aa a 30,000 BO hi. conatasssnseed 
a ne Le rae 954, 000 | 388, 000 566, 

Breakdown of supplemental estimate 

| Antarctic | Arctic Total 
a te $323, 400 $61, 000 $384, 40) 
De Ne ee ee eet 13, 800 6, 000 19, 80 
Ones GMI See... bowed ebousathatbaned 4, 300 3, 000 7,0 
nn I I ins,  cccictbamdadiadantbbend$> 10, 400 6, 100 16, 0 
ee eee EE EEE eS: 88, 100 29, 900 118, 000 
Cee een ene ne iit gee eae ede BE Doe caaceen eats 2), 
PN eBid eretstad eee 460, 000 106, 000 | 566, 0 





PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


Glaciers, ice sheets, and icecaps cover approximately 10 million square miles, 
one-twentieth, of the surface of the earth. Glaciers are extremely sensitive 
meteorological factors and in their variations give evidence of climatic changé 
In some instances the past climatic changes can be dated by geologists, s¢ 
chemists, and botanists. The stratigraphy and thermal regimen of a glacier ai 
reveal evidence of present climatic trends. In turn, glaciers, particularly th 
Antarctic and Greenland ice sheets, exert an appreciable effect on the weather 0 
our planet. 

Glacier studies have given clear indications that we are now in a cycle of warming 
which began about 1900. It is estimated that if the indicated warming continut 
for another 25 to 50 years, the ice will melt out of the Arctic Ocean in the summet, 
making it navigable. In addition, the warming cycle, if continued, may melt 
enough ice tied up in glaciers to add to the sea level sufficiently to affect the liv’ 
of millions of people living along low coastal lands. Whether this actually 
happens or not, the slow change of climate has already begun to show a change ° 
storm paths and redistribution of rainfall, rendering some areas previously We 
watered more arid and, in turn, bringing water to arid regions. 
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The United States program envisions detailed studies at various points in the 
Northern Hemisphere and in Antarctica, as well as reconnaissance observations 
bn western United States and Alaska, and in portions of the Arctic where this 
country operates with Danish and Canadian cooperation. The objective of these 
observations will be to record the status and behavior of glaciers in the 1957-58 
period for comparison with observations made in the past and in other parts of the 
vorid, and with the view to their repetition in future decades. Associated with 
the field work will be a concentrated effort to assemble in usable form the scattered 
results of observations which have previously been made and the interpretation 
of existing air photographs. 

OcEANOGRAPHY 


Mr. Toomas. We also insert in the record the table on oceanography 
beginning at page 96, including page 97 and the historical information 
on pages 98, 99, and 100. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


OcEANOGRAPHY 


Summary of program requirements by regions 


| 
Total pro- | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
gram require-| 1955-56 ap- | 1956 supple- 
ments | propriations mental 


Antarctic o acatiadd ad js $161, 000 |_._- $161, 000 
Arctic. ..- abel 3 beta ae j 323, 000 | $20, 000 303, 000 
Equatorial ; ; - sib atee 1, 610, 000 210, 000 1, 400, 000 
Continental 


Total. Ladukuiwabialnwn watlidas ae { 2, 094, 000 230, 000 1, 864, 000 


The above amounts represent the following distribution of the programs pre- 
sented on the following pages: 


| | 
Antarctic Arctic | Equatorial Total 


Tide and surge oceanography... _-.-.--....---.----- $16, 000 $47,000 | $250, 000 $313, 000 
Arctic Ocean studies. - Fe A a eile d as 106, 000 |_- 106, 000 
Radiochemistry of sea water__...______ ae : 45, 000 50, 000 350, 000 445, 000 
Deep current oceanography ; ; 100, 000 100, 000 800, 000 1, 000, 000 


Total ; 161, 000 303, 000 1, 400, 000 1, 864, 000 


Breakdown of supplemental estimate 





Antarctic Arctic Equatorial Total 


Salaries . 3! $101, 500 $313, 000 $449, 000 
Travel grrr 9, 600 53, 300 69, 000 
l'ransportation of things meme C A ee eee 2, 700 8, 300 11, 800 
( ete and utilities __ : 100 800 1, 000 
Supplies and materials Ss 10, 000 34, 200 47, 700 
Equipment and facilities ws 115, 600 178, 700 987, 200 1, 281, 500 
Publication. ______- EN tos ie a 400 400 3, 200 4, 000 


Total “ 161, 000 303, 000 1, 400, 000 1, 864, 000 








PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


The oceans cover approximately three-fourths of the surface of the earth. 
Together with the atmosphere they constitute an enormous heat engine which 
is one of the major factors in world weather and climate affecting populations 
wherever people live on the globe. The oceans’ circulatory system—the large- 
scale movements of the waters resulting from the winds at sea and the sun’s heating, 
modified by the rotation of the earth—is among the basic phenomena embraced 
'y the science of oceanography. : 
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Aside from the incalculable returns to basic research, there are many promising 
practical applications of oceanography. In the field of meteorology the inter. 
action of the air and sea is so close that one must understand both to understand 
either. Weather changes occurring within a few days depend on instability 
within the atmosphere itself, but in order to extend weather forecasts over periods 
of a month or more, it is necessary to consider the changes in oceanic circulation 
and related phenomena. 

As in the other fields of geophysics, the study of oceanography requires the 
conduct of many experiments and the taking of many measurements if major 
problems are to be solved. These problems have to do with the nature of oceanic 
currents, temperature, composition and levels, and total water content. A major 
problem is the study of the annual cycle in sea level and the global water budget 
of the oceans. Although all available tide gage and temperature data have been 
studied, the problem remains unsolved—because a minimum of 20 years of tide 
observations at a station are required to give a meaningful average, so that valyes 
in one area can be compared with values ip another area taken at a different time. 
As much or more could be learned by synchronous measurements during | specific 
year. Simultaneous measurements of fluctuations in sea level are probably the 
most effective and the least expensive means of studying the “weather” of the 
oceans—i. e., the fluctuations in ocean currents with time. To be of value, these 
observations must extend over vast ocean areas. 

In low latitudes the recorded seasonal] changes in sea level are about what can 
be inferred from observed changes in temperature of the superficial layers, in- 
dicating a change in specific volume rather than in mass. In high latitudes, there 
is also a change in mass. If these changes are associated with changes in currents, 
the currents at midlatitude may be essentially confined to superficial layers, 
whereas at high latitudes they may extend to the very bottom and are therefore 
not measurable by present standard techniques. Moreover, recorded sea level 
is lower by about one-half foot in the Northern Hemisphere in northern spring, 
and in the Southern Hemisphere in southern strping, than in the respective 
fall seasons. From present data it cannot be determined whether this involves 
flow of water across the Equator or between the fringes of the ocean basins 
(where nearly all tide stations are located) and the central portions (where 
observations are inadequate). 

Such problems are analogous in oceanography to those in the meteorology pro- 
gram involving measurements of airflow across a meridian and across the Equator. 
Similarly, the solution of oceanographic problems requires synchronous global 
measurements, which include (a) observations and reduction of data from ex- 
isting tide stations; (b) temporary tide gage IGY stations at many widely spaced 
island locations, and (c) weekly temperature readings to depths of about 1,(00 
feet offshore from as many tide gage stations as possible. In addition to these 
tide and surge observations, a major study will be undertaken on the sub- Antarctic 
oceans. The structure and dynamics of currents and other oceanic phenomena 
of this region, which is little known by of great importance in several fields of 
geophysics, will be explored intensively. 


SEISMOLOGY 


Mr. THomas. Next we have seismology, pages 110, 111, 112, ll», 
114, and pages 125, 126, 127, 128, and 129, 
(The information referred to follows: ) 


SEISMOLOGY 


Summary of program requirements by regions 





Total pro- Fiscal years | Fiscal yeal 


| 
gram re- | 1955-56ap- | 1956 supple: 
| quirements | propriations mental 








¥ ‘oy ie. WL ASE ADEs bea, A7 eae D eave 54 ; 
Antarctic. ....-_- : Si ee cos et $440, 000 |_____-- et 
es een eee oan 38, 000 |__. 138 00 
Equatorial__--.-- biéslgcOsdeusd Sneath ----| 123, 000 | ------ : 368, 000 
Continental_..- dasa cicey citeouht betivees = wee ; EB acini ins a =r 
Total___--- AL) SAE pape PALES He DE Ur eT 966,000 |.....-_- 966, 00 
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Breakdown of supplemental estimate 


| | | 
Antarctic | Arctic | Equatorial|Continental) Total 

secd2Q! deuices--}| O87 900 $8, 000 $55, 800 $88, 000 $428, 000 

‘ pwd biped Wu 16, 400 1, 000 5, 000 26, 900 49, 300 

ra tation of things : 3, 000 3, 000 4, 000 12, 000 22, 000 
ommunications -- oon 1, 600 2, 300 3, 900 
Supplies and materials 19, 900 3, 000 7, 600 12, 800 43, 300 
Equipment and facilities____ ; 124, 500 23, 000 49, 000 178, 000 374, 500 
Publication ae eeaks ‘ 45, 000 45, 000 


otal seeu j ‘ 440, 000 | 38, 000 123, 000 365, 000 966, 000 


PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


The field of seismology has three closely related objectives: (1) The study of 
earthquakes, including their mode of formation, exact locations, and energy 
release, in order to develop prediction methods for times of occurrence and loca- 
tion: (2) increased knowledge of the structure of the earth—its crust, outer and 
inner shells, and core; and (3) investigation of microseisms, the background vibra- 
tions which appear on seismograms. The latter are caused by atmospheric dis- 
turbances whose energy couples with the earth generally through oceanic waters. 
To accomplish the primary measurements several hundred earthquake recorders 
are located throughout the world. Although the present unven spacing of these 
instruments leaves vast areas where little or no knowledge is available, especially 
in the Southern Hemisphere and high Arctic area. Artificial earthquakes from 
manmade explosiions supplement the study of local crustal features, allowing 
a more exact interpretation of earthquake recordings, but here also experiments 
have been limited to a few easily accessible areas. Microseismic studies depend 
on close coordination of many simultaneous measurements, not only of motion 
of the earth but also of oceanographic and meteorological conditions. The pro- 
posed United States program includes seismic measurements in the Antarctic, 
the Arctic, in the Equatorial Pacific and Atlantic, and on continental land masses. 
With the exception of the Antarctic and Arctic studies, the major research activi- 
ties planned will make extensive use of existing facilities, such as earthquake 
observatories and research vessels already equipped for seismic operation. 


SUPPLEMENTAL PROGRAM 


At the Rome meeting of CSAGI in October 1954 programs in seismology and 
gravity were added to international plans for the IGY. The CSAGI strongly 
urged all nations to add comprehensive programs in these fields to their currently 
planned activities in the IGY. It stressed the importance of taking advantage of 
the existence of other IGY remote stations and the possibilities of reaching ordi- 
narily inaccessible areas to make basic observations in these two disciplines. 
Because international positions relating to the addition of programs in seismology 
and gravity were adopted so late in the planning for the IGY, it was not possible 
for the United States to plan its programs in these fields in time to present them to 
the Congress for funding with prior IGY program and budget submissions. 
Accordingly, minimum programs in seismology and gravity have been developed 
during the past several months at a more temperate pace, which assure that the 
planned United States measurements are well conceived, capable of execution, and 
will add substantially to the global geophysical measurements in these fields. 
The proposed United States program in seismology is set forth in detail below. 
rhe circumstances leading to the inclusion of individual projects in the IGY sup- 
plemental budget are deseribed in the supporting justifications. 


GRAVITY 


Mr. THomas. With respect to gravity, please insert pages 125 to 
128, 
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GRAVITY 


Summary of program requirements by regions 


SEE ccc 








Total pro- Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
gram re- 1955-56 ap- | 1956 supple. 
quirements | propriations mental 

MIO, a oot ei cewek eset ces i ee Rad $100,000 to.ccccieiess $160, 000 
Be ienng Lobe censwunechiw absences geibuebownns ;asbv pense BO Bveuctienivdieen 16,000 
SN ck Se alae acta aE ws ea aR ued igareea nel NUE Vsesennnsannene 204, 00) 
ES a ee ee ee er See or renee BVM UGS Inwssaccasscecs 172, 000 
ii a ila act el RII B cetuninrniens | 552, 00 


Breakdown of supplemental estimate 


Antarctic Arctic Equatorial 





IR ies ont ad onwiaatreedanmensbaani<s $109, 000 $7, 000 $50, 200 $85, 800 $252, 000 
eh dS tee ane, 4, 800 5, 000 18, 800 31, 100 59,700 
Transportation of things:_..............--. 2, 000 2, 500 5, 000 3, 000 12, 500 
II i nein £i oul setts? slthiaieainhin aed emccedtenaaed 4, 000 3, 000 7,000 
Supplies and materials_-_-............-.---- 4, 200 1, 500 12, 000 7, 500 | 25, 200 
Equipment and facilities .....-...-.-.-.-- WOE Nob ceceteednn 114, 000 7,600 | 161, 600 
DS hE) se nthatilbnt haba abhiiwibids das teanke ieee dd hg hdbedbaake 34, 000 | 34,000 

PUI -cicta cashed ine edibupiaeois ela iesabnanae A 160, 000 16, 000 204, 000 172, 000 552, 000 


PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


The value of the earth’s gravitational constant varies with location over the 
surface of the earth, being maximum at the poles and minimum at the Equator. 
These gravity variations and derived deflections of a plumb line from the vertical 
give indications of the exact size and shape of the earth. Gravity station net- 
works have been established over most of the populated centers of the world but 
are presently inadequate over the Southern Hemisphere and arctic, and especially 
in ocean areas where submarine operations are necessary to get below surface 
wave action. Local variations in gravity, used to a wide extent in oil and mineral 
exploration, are also useful for such studies as thicknesses of ice over glaciated 
areas. Indications of earth tides, similar to ocean tides but on a much smaller 
scale, can also be obtained with the present equipment. Such data provide a 
means for determining the rigidity of the earth, which in turn gives clues to the 
internal nature and structure of the earth. 

Gravimeters are the most widely used instruments for measuring the strength 
of gravity in given locations, but since gravimeters give only relative values, 
accurate reference points must be established by means of more sensitive and 
costly pendulum apparatus. Because gravity, in the first approximation, } 
considered constant for a given location, it will be possible during the IGY to 
transport the same piece of measuring apparatus to various sites where gravity 
values are not available, or are not yet related to established reference points. 
The United States program includes both gravimeter and pendulum measure- 
ments, on the land and at sea, as well as simultaneous observations for studies of 
earth tides. 

SUPPLEMENTAL PROGRAM 


At the Rome meeting of CSAGI in October 1954 programs in seismology and 
gravity were added to international plans for the IGY. The CSAGI strongly 
urged all nations to add comprehensive programs in these fields to their currently 
planned activities in the IGY. It stressed the importance of taking advantage 
existence of other IGY remote stations and the possibilities of reaching ordinarily 
inaccessible areas to make basic observations in these two disciplines. Because 
international positions relating to the addition of programs in seismology and 
gravity were adopted so late in the planning for the IGY, it was not possible 
for the United States to plan its programs in these fields in time to present them 
to the Congress for funding with prior IGY program and budget submissions. 
Accordingly, minimum programs in seismology and gravity have been developed 
during the past several months at a more temperate pace, which assures that the 
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planned United States measurements are well conceived, capable~of execution, 
and will add substantially to the global geophysical measurements in these fields. 
The proposed United States program in gravity is set forth in detail below. The 
circumstances leading to the inclusion of individual projects in the IGY supple- 
mental budget are described in the supporting justifications. 


Antarctic gravity program $160, 000 


RockETRY 


Mr. Tuomas. We should not leave out your rocketry. That is 
the only thing we can understand. 

We will include pages 137 and 138 and put in a little historical data 
from pages 139, 140 and 141. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Rocket EXPLORATION OF THE UprpER ATMOSPHERE 


Summary of program requirements by regions 


| Total pro- | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| gram re- 1955-56 ap- 1956 supple- 
| quirements | propriations mental 





Antarctic $310, 000 $310, 000 
Arctic... .. 1, 708, 800 $1, 688, 800 20, 000 
Equatorial NN 191, 000 
Continental ml } 396, 000 144, 000 252, 000 


TO icieics becacntcadwbnsdadachtinedsecmenandiesismisees 2, 605, 800 1, 832, 800 773, 000 


Breakdown of supplemental estimates 


Antarctic Arctic Equatorial |Continental Total 


Salaries... $25, 000 ‘ $25, 000 | $23, 000 | $73, 000 
Travel... _- 3, 000 10, 000 1, 000 14, 000 
Transportation of things_- 7, 000 |... | 5, 500 | 12, 500 
Communications and utilities. ............]...-.-------|----- 500 |__- | 500 
Equipment and facilities. ................- 275, 000 | 20, 000 150, 000 | 228, 000 673, 000 


RE epacssesesenadavesanseenanine 310, 000 | 20, 000 191, 000 | 


| 
aa 


252, 000 | 773, 000 


PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


One of the principal problems in the investigation of atmospheric phenomena 
has been the general difficulty of obtaining direct measurements. Until relatively 
recent years the maximum height attainable by sounding balloons has been some 
10 to 15 miles; within the last few years this range has been increased to about 
24 miles. Studies in meteorology and cosmic rays have made extensive use of 
such balloons. However, the upper atmosphere has not been open to direct 
observation by these techniques, which has meant that no direct data have been 
available in auroral or ionospheric physics (the lower reaches of both the aurora 
and the ionoshpere are some 50 miles above the earth), and the only direct data 
- wee! studies, meteorology, and cosmic rays have been restricted to the lower 
atmosphere. 

lhe development of rockets during and after World War II has provided a 
method of penetrating many times higher into the atmosphere. Rockoons 
(balloon-borne small rockets that are fired once the balloon has reached its maxi- 
mum altitude) have a range of 60 miles. Aerobees (larger, ground-launched 
rockets) have a range of about 200 miles. Somewhat comparable rockets have 
been or are being developed by other nations—for example, France, Great 
Britain, Japan, and Australia—and are to be used for similar purposes in the 
IGY program, 

Both types of measurement, direct and indirect, are needed. Conventional 
measurements, which can be made readily, inexpensively and extensively, pro- 
Vide the large bodies of “indirect” data upon which ultimate solutions of major 
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geophysical problems depend. Rocket measurements, which are relatiye); 
costly and difficult, provide intensive sets of “direct’’ data for a short period of 
time, and this information can be used to “calibrate” indirect data. This, j; 
effect, permits the conversion of large bodies of indirect data into direct daty 
At the same time, new discoveries are possible by rocket techniques. 

Some of the types of results attained by rocket explorations are the following 
(1) Solar radiation of the shorter wave lengths, which are absorbed in the upper 
atmosphere and hence never reach the earth, has been successfully studied—fo 
example, a rocket measurement led to the discovery of X-rays in one of the 
ionospheric layers; (2) ultraviolet measurements have established the variatioy 
of the ozone with height up to an altitude of 42 miles; (3) electric charge densities 
in the ionosphere and collision frequencies of the air particles have been megs. 
ured directly; (4) what are believed to be auroral particles have been detected 
in rocket-borne Geiger counters. 

It is significant that recent meetings (Rome, 1954; Brussels, 1955) at the Comité 
Special de |’Annee Geophysique Internationale (CSAGI) have strongly con. 
mended the planned United States IGY program in rocket exploration of the 
upper atmosphere, and have commented with favor on the United States world 
leadership in this field. 


Worutp ARCHIVE AND Data CENTER 
Mr. Tuomas. Next we have World Archive and Data Center, and 
we will include pages 145, 146, 147, and 148. 


(The information referred to follows: ) 


WorLp ARCHIVE AND Data CENTER 











Archive op- 
Data ac- os 
alk perational Totals 
cession enue 
ia a ad tM Se eae ek hinds wid laetned Rok Gesbabok gill ite aliecieancest ae $131, 000 $131, 00 
eee bP Ste. a dnen awcbhsateeiide. Ol pu assanaancaun 40, 000 40, 000 
SIN OI og Cg pu nacina snags acana pao deenate nach cine eee he hh 
SII I SENN oo cide weceincusintncccascentulelsmehabcnnanne 8, 000 8, 00 
Supplies & materials___._...___- ae ee oe $477, 000 30, 000 507, 000 
NT I elk oa ns nn incnnonend hh ude nanehdpaanamemnicens 258, 000 258, 000 
RRO er SUING is occ ccd k Sl ee ae aie ed ry ME okt cons cncee 
Ns os le ntti deine asiclibaienecanes 477, 000 467, 000 944, 0 


Geophysicists of many nations have recently stressed the importance of estab- 
lishing several repositories for the worldwide data which will be derived in the 
forthcoming International Geophysical Year program. At the Brussels Conference 
of CSAGI in September 1955 a special committee was established to consider 
this need, and the plenary assembly of all nations added its strong official endorse- 
ment to the plan. Out of the discussions at Brussels it is apparent that 3 or 4 
world archive and data centers will be established. The U. 8. S. R. has agreed 
to establish a world center at Moscow, and it is apparent that other centers wil 
be established by 1 or 2 other large nations, probably with one in Western Europe 
and one in Asia. 

The United States National Committee for the International Geophysical Yea! 
has given very serious attention to the proposal for a world archive and data 
center in the United States, and attaches great importance to this proposal, 
principally for two reasons: 

(1) In order to make significant theoretical advances in any of the IGY gee 
physical fields, which will in turn lead to practical results affecting the prosperity, 
economy, and well-being of the peoples of all nations, it is imperative that source 
data from all over the globe be made available to United States research scientists 

Agreements have already been reached among the countries participating !0 
the IGY for the compilation and international publication of the major character 
istics and significant parameters in each field resulting from the global programs 
of measurements. In the majority of instances, however, these publications at 
comprehensive summaries of geophysical events, representing an average of many 
important measurements over weekly or monthly periods. Funds to perform an¢ 
publish such compilations in the United States program have already be! 
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‘neluded in the program and budgets submitted to the Congress, and an amount 
of about $900,000 is contained in the prior congressional appropriations for 
this purpose. ; : , : 

The proposed world archive and data center provides a repository in the 
United States for compilations and summary tabulations of this sort for all fields 
from all nations. Far more important, however, is the plan to use this archive 
to centralize copies of the original records from which the summations have been 
derived. These records will be available in many forms—tape and film recordings, 
charts, card records, photographic plates, etc.—-and are essential for all phases of 
the basie research which will follow the IGY observational program. Research 
programs for many decades to come will depend upon these source records being 
available at one centralized location. Theoretical advances in geophysics depend 
upon ready access to these original records as the earth and our environment are 
studied and the results applied to practical problems in such fields as weather, 
communications, and fend sea, and air travel. 

(2) With CSAGI endorsement for the establishment of world archive and data 
centers of the type already described, it appears imperative to the United States 
National Committee that 1 such repository, probably subdivided into 4 units so 
that related scientific disciplines are grouped, be established in this country. 
Compelling reasons, as indicated above, require that all worldwide IGY records 
be rapidly available to the scientists of this Nation. Research in one field of 
geophysies is inevitably related to scientific research in other geophysical fields; 
for example, better communications depend upon data from the fields of iono- 
spheric physics, geomagnetism, the aurora, and solar physics; meteorological 
advances relate to information developed in oceanography or glaciology. The 
rate of progress in solving important geophysical problems depends upon all of 
the available data in several fields being readily accessible to our own scientists. 
Moreover, to secure such data from a center established in another country would 
interject incessant costly delays of time and money to many hundreds of our 
geophysicists, which would rapidly exceed the cost of assembling this information 
in the United States. 


SoLaR Actriviry AND Wortp Days 


Mr. Tuomas. On “Solar activity and world days,” please insert 
pages 74 to 77. 
Sotar Activiry aNd Worwtp Days 


Summary of program requirements by regions 


Region 


| | 
Total pro- Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| | 


gram re- 1955-56 ap- | 1956 supple- 
quirements | propriations | mental 


|. 
Equatorial $15, 000 $15, 000 | 
Continental 366, 900 | 231, 900 | 


| $135, 000 


135, 000 





381, 900 246, 900 


In the 1956 IGY budget submission, the category “Solar activity and world days’’ was termed “‘Astro- 
geophysical measurements.”’ The present supplemental request relates only to the $184,800 solar activity 
portion of the category; the world days’ funds of $62,100 will remain unchanged. 


Breakdown of supplemental appropriction 


Continental 
. region 
Salaries 


Travel - 
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PROGRAM BACKGROUND 


Many of the most practical and everyday activities of man and society a, 
affected and determined by astronomical phenomena. Surveying, whether ¢ 
continental coastlines or real-estate lots, mapping and charting of land and sq 
tidal currents, magnetic compass and radio navigation, travel and commerce oye 
land, sea, or air, radio communications, typhoons, dust storms, and raitles 
regions are typical of the events that are closely linked to the sun, moon, and stax 

The sun, in particular, dominates events and activities on the earth. The guy’; 
radiation—electromagnetic and particle—is the major source of energy for th 
earth’s atmosphere and indirectly for all types of life on this planet. Some oly 
effects are obvious to the layman—the gross diurnal variations in weather phe 
nomena, the weather changes by seasons, the temperature differences betwee 
the equator and the poles. Short-period fluctuations in solar activity are no 
particularly important in these connections. Less obvious but of equally greg 
significance to modern civilization are the effects of solar activity on the upper 
atmosphere. Unusual solar radiation, either in intensity or in kind, strongly 
influences the upper atmosphere and, indirectly, not only weather phenomena byt 
radio communications, radio navigational systems, and many other civilian and 
military activities. 

Solar activity has several time scales: Overall activity, measured in a number 
of ways, grows and subsides alternately in about 11 years—the ‘“‘sunspot cycle,” 
Individual active regions on the sun, sometimes masked by sunspots, have life 
times of a few days to a few months changing rather gradually during that time, 
Spurts of activity, occasional during ‘‘sunspot minimum,” but common during 
the high activity states of the ‘‘ll-year cycle,’”’ occur in some individual solar 
regions and last a few hours or a few days, with individual outbursts or flare 
lasting only 10 to 30 minutes or so. 

Variations in solar activity on each of these time scales have been shown to le 
associated with terrestrial phenomena. Many details of these correlations, hov- 
ever, remain hazy because of the many interruptions in the record of solar activity 
observation . Further correlations of broad implications to science and civiliz 
tion require detailed and comprehensive records of solar activity. The chief aim 
of the solar activity work during the IGY is to achieve this record by systematic 
observations of the sun through improved coordination of the observing programs 
of the solar observatories of the world and through more detailed and speedy 
compilation of observations by coordinated reduction with workers in the relevant 
fields of geophysics. Solar activity—solar flares, coronal activity, and sunspots— 
will be observed as part of the overall geophysical program. In particular, solar 
flares will be studied in order to correlate them with changes in cosmic rays, 
ionospheric and auroral disturbances, and meteorological phenomena. One d 
the immediate uses to which flare data will be put during the IGY has to do with 
the “warning service” program. While regularly planned measurements will go 
on constantly during the IGY, it is especially important that certain experiments 
be conducted simultaneously throughout the world during periods of unusul 
activity of the sun. The warning service will collect data from all fields, as wel 
as solar activity, and will broadcast the onset or presence of unusual geophysical 
effects (solar flares, magnetic storms, ionospheric fadeouts and blackouts, ett), 
signalling the observers to proceed with their special preestablished studies. 


TEcHNICAL DIRECTION 


Mr. Tuomas. Next we have ‘“‘Technical direction,” pages 153, 15, 
155, and 156. 
(The information referred to follows:) 
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TECHNICAL DIRECTION 


Summary of program requirements 
acer OTT LETTE TL ee ee ee ne ae 
Total pro- | Fiseal year | Fiscal year 
gram | 1955-56 ap- 1956 sup- 
requirements| propriations | plemental 


Tn 


National Science Foundation . $285, 000 $110, 000 
Secretariat (1955-59) 1, 221, 300 621, 300 


| 
| 
ad ~ 
731, 300 | 775, 000 
| 


$175, 000 
600, 000 





Breakdown of supplemental estimates— United States National Committee 


| National Total, United! -potal tech- 
| Science Secretariat 
| Foundation 


Regional States Na- 
staff | tional | 
|} Committee | 


| 


nical direc- 
tion 


elesie®, . _. _. sscudmnckepnar tenes’ $156, 900 | $176, 000 $252, 000 | $428, 000 $584, 900 
Travel $ 14, 000 84, 500 20, 000 | 104, 500 | 118, 500 
Communications. . ad ihew ee 5, 700 3, 800 | 9, 500 | 9, 500 
Printing and reproduction_.- Schad . | 12, 200 3, 900 16, 100 16, 100 
Other contractual services al ee Vemes ic dlimed dil 2, 100 
Supplies and materials - - --.----- 1, 985 6, 000 2,000 | 8, 000 9, 985 
Equipment and facilities - . ---- ‘ oa 19, 600 | 14, 300 | 33, 900 33, = 
Taxes. _. ido nina | — 5 


Total . : 304, 000 | 296, 000 600, 000 775, 000 
i 





Responsibilities of the United States National Committee staff include: (1) 
Planning, direction, and execution of the scientific aspects of the program. (2) 
Reporting to the United States National Committee, the CSAGI, and the National 
Science Foundation on progress of the scientific programs. (3) Assisting the 
technical panels and specific participating institutions in logistics and execution 
of their programs, and assuring collaboration between programs. Three develop- 
ments subsequent to the submission of the basic IGY budget have resulted in 
increased fund requirements to carry out these responsibilities adequately: 

1, Addition of the earth satellite program, expanded Antarctic activities, and 
the program in gravity and seismology, as well as other special program efforts 
resulting from international planning as described in this budget, will greatly 
enlarge the responsibilities of the secretariat staff of the United States National 
Committee for necessary technical direction and coordination. Several addi 
tional staff members have already been required to cope with the increased work- 
load of planning, initial implementation of the program, etc. Expenses will be 
kept to a minimum by retaining consultants instead of full-time personnel when 
possible, and by arranging for overtime work when necessary rather than staffing 
for peak workloads. Allowance has also been made in the estimates for gradual 
reduction of the staff toward the end of the IGY program. 

2. The unprecedented scope and critical time schedule of the IGY program, 
as well as the need to insure the most economical and effective use of available 
funds, have created a basic need for close coordination of the logistics and execu- 
tion of the program on a regional basis. Each of the major geographical areas 
in which IGY stations will be operating—Antarctic, Arctic, equatorial, and 
continental—present unique problems of initial construction, coordination of 
program activities, resupply, communications, personnel travel, and related 
matters. The prompt solution of these problems, as well as liaison with in- 
stitutions participating in the scientific program and with interested agencies of 
the United States, is only possible through small staffs whose continuous attention 
is devoted to particular geographic areas and the technical fields involved. It 
is planned to organize, for a period of approximately 2% years, staffs consisting of a 
program director, an assistant program officer, and a secretarial assistant for each 
of the 4IGY regions, 


73914—56- 33 
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3. The success of an international conference of nations planning Antarctip 
research last July led the delegates at the CSAGI Conference in September ty 
consider seriously the need for further regional meetings to coordinate the [Gy 

rogram on a geographical basis. The United States National Committee for thp 

nternational Geophysical Year has since expressed its unanimous opinion that the 
United States should support and be represented at IGY conferences for the 
Arctic, Western Pacific, and American States regions, as well as at a second 
Antarctic conference. These conferences offer the prospect for materially ¢. 
ordinating the regional aspects of the IGY programs, as well as stimulating greater 
efforts in the geophysical year on the part of many smaller nations. It is expected 
that such conferences will be held in the spring of 1956, and will entail considerab\: 
added travel expenses for necessary United States delegates. 


SUMMARY OF SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Tuomas. Is this your total salary cost; is this just for that one 
division? You have 775 in your technical direction. That applies 
to your one direction? Give us the table showing your salary costs, 
your supplies, equipment costs, and your other object costs, breaking 
down the costs. What are your salary costs out of your $28 million’ 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Suepparp. The top half of that table is the supplement, 
estimate. 

Mr. Txomas. Thank you. That is all we want. That is the only 
thing before us. That is roughly $6 million out of your $28 million. 


SHIPPING COSTS 


May I ask how you are going to transport all of this? Who ap 
you going to pay to carry this stuff other than the armed servica 
and the Navy? 

Mr. Opisuaw. The shipping costs, excluding the Antarctica, wher 
the Navy is providing the expedition, are computed on the basis of 
experience of Government agencies who have field stations—for 
instance, the Weather Bureau and the National Bureau of Standards 
as well as the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. They 
have had this experience for many, many years. They have stations 
now in parts of the world that.we are talking about, excluding the 
Antarctic. We have used their cost figures and those cost figures 
average 5 percent of the equipment cost continentally and 15 percent 
when you have shipments abroad. 

It has been on the basis of those estimates, that have proven 
rather accurate from experience, that these figures have been 
computed. 

COMMUNICATIONS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Txomas. In other words, the past is prolog. 

What about communications and utilities? How much is con- 
munications and how much is utilities? For supplies and materials 
you are asking $2,029,000, and for equipment and facilities, 
$18,694,000, and for publication $167,100. Gentlemen, your sup- 
plies and materials and equipment here run right around $21 million 
out of your $28 million. 

Your salaries amount to just about 20 percent. 

Dr. WatTEeRMAN. On the communications and utilities, this applies 
to certain items where it is necessary to have chains of stations in con- 
munication with each cther. 


SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Tuomas. The vast majority here is for scientific instrumenta- 
tion and equipment. Is this bought on a competitive bidding basi 
or is it specially made or is it standard equipment, or what? How do 
you arrive at that figure? You are bound to have an unknown factor 
in there of 15 or 20 percent. 

The point I am raising is that not that we are going to try to curtal 
your activities—in fact, we think that we are going to do just the 
contrary. We want to stimulate you folks if money will do that. 

Mr. Opisuaw. If you take this figure that you have given, Mr 
Chairman, you will find a very large fraction of that relates to th 
satellite program. The estimate is further broken down in the table 
the chairman inserted in the record. | 

Mr. Tuomas. I read that over and, as I read it over, I said, “He 
has done a fine job, but there is a possibility of error in there of 20 0 
25 percent,” even with the best of judgment, and then you could be 
wrong about it. 
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Mr. Opisnaw. In terms of the program aside from the satellite, the 
previous estimates that we submitted to the committee are working 
out pretty well. ; 

Mr. Thomas. Let us stay with that for a moment. I am going to 
test vou on that $10 million in a minute. 

\lr. Op1isHaw. We came before you with an estimated cost for, say, 
this item of equipment of the ionospheric recorders which we planned 
for at that time. Our estimate was $30,000 each. It turns out that 
the contract let by the National Bureau of Standards shows that the 
cost of that item is some $30,800. So there was only a small dis- 
crepancy there. 

Mr. Tuomas. We are going to take you out of that job and put you 
in the armed services where we are going to spend real money. 

Dr. Kaptan. Speaking as chairman of the committee, I can recom- 
mend Mr. Odishaw very highly. 

Mr. Opisuaw. We also presented to the committee a statement on 
the meteorological equipment where quite a number of items were 
required in the radiosondes and other equipment that went with it. 
Our experience through the Weather Bureau, which has been contract- 
ing for such equipment for many years, indicates during the past year 
that the equipment purchased by the Weather Bureau for us followed 
pretty much the estimates that were given to you. 

I can give you other examples where items break down into units. 


AMOUNTS OBLIGATED FROM PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. With respect to that $12 million, how much of it do 
you have obligated? 

Dr. WaTreRMAN. Mr. Sheppard can summarize that for you. 

Mr. SHepparp. A little more than $3 million of the last $10 million 
arena and all of the original $2 million appropriated has been 
obligated. 

Mr. Tuomas. What does the overall picture look like with reference 
to that total figure of $12 million appropriated for this? 

Mr. Suepparp. Our great problem has been that the scientific 
planning of this program, which has been going on on an international 
basis, has always preceded the funding. 

_ In other words, when Dr. Berkner and Dr. Kaplan participated 
in the international planning meetings, they had to go ahead in 
making agreement as to the scientific programs to be conducted 
wtihtout any assurance, of course, that the United States could provide 
any set amount of money. Of the $10 million appropriated this 
year, In our apportionment with the Bureau of the Budget, we had a 
little more than $3 million of that amount made available for this 
current fiscal year. This money was to go for procurement of long 


ae equipment and similar items for all of the programs across 
the board. 


Mr. Tomas. What long lead-time equipment do you have? 

Mr. Suepparp. One of the largest amounts was for rockets in the 
rocketry program. The money that is reserved in the apportionment 
Process for future years, or for next year primarily, is to provide for 


the salaries and the actual activation of each one of these programs 
or which we have already obligated funds for scientific equipment. 
So while we cannot say that all the money is obligated, it is earmarked 


for completion of the programs. 
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SALARY ESTIMATES FROM PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Tuomas. What part of your salary costs of $6 million is going 
to go beyond the year? Some items here go for 3% years. ah 

Mr. SHerparp. I would hesitate to even guess what amount of this 
would go beyond the current year. 

Mr. Tuomas. Do you plan to go beyond the International Geo. 
physical Year itself in 1957? 

Some of your personnel are supposed to operate for 3 or 3% years, 
but that is very, very small. Your equipment item is your big item: 
and, of course, instruments, transportation, are no small items, either, 


LIMITATIONS ON SPENDING 


Dr. WatermMAN. I believe at the last hearing, Mr. Chairman, if] 
remember correctly, we agreed that this would not extend beyond 
1960, the whole program being over by then. 

Mr. Tuomas. What was the limitation we wrote in the last bill? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 1960. 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, it comes within the 3% years and the 3% years 
comes within the limitation in the bill. Is that going to be too strict 
on you? Do you want it lifted? 

At the time we put it in there, we thought we would put in a cut- 
off date, not as a bottleneck but 

Dr. WatrerMAN. Dr. Berkner and Dr. Kaplan would be able to 
answer you on that. 

Dr. Kaptan. I think that limitation is a sound one. The program 
on geophysics in this Nation is going to get a tremendous lift out of 
this. 





ACCURACY OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Tuomas. Can you get along with $25 million, Dr. Kaplan? 

Dr. Kapitan. No. We have given you the recommendations from 
the Rome meeting and then as amplified by the Paris meeting. At 
our technical meetings, we worked those things down to the bone. 
I think we have a completely realistic figure here. 

Mr. THomas. Your rocket program solely in the United States, 
rather than sitting in Brussels or Italy, would not be of much assist- 
ance to you. I would rather have your judgment on that. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS IN EARTH-SATELLITE BUDGET 


Do you think that that $19.2 million is just about as little as you 
can do it for? 

Dr. Kaptan. I think so. Perhaps Dr. Porter can answer that 
better than I. 

Dr. Porter. If we go below that, we would either have to cut oul 
some of the ground stations which would mean that we would not be 
able to get the telemetering data, and it may very well be that that 
is what we would need. 

Mr. Tuomas. It may be that you might want to cut some of them 
out. 

Dr. Porter. We have already cut them down to the bone. Ou! 
judgment is that it has been cut to the bone. 
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Dr. WarerRMAN. In the transit of this satellite, it will sometimes 
be cloudy at certain stations and not possible to get optical tracking, 
and there might be ionospheric storms which would interfere with 
radio transmission of data. 

Mr. Purtuirs. The year, as you call it, is from a certain time in 
1957 to a certain time in 1958. That is the International Geophysical 
Year? 

Dr. WarerRMAN. That is right, 18 months. 

\(r. Putiuips. You can mop up, as the chairman pointed out, in 
iS months—a year and a half—and there would be no question about 
that? 

TIMING OF INTERNATIONAL GEOPHYSICAL YEAR PERIOD 


| am not quite clear in my own mind about this. I think the 
testimony in previous years indicated it has something to do with 
the solar activity at the time. Why do you say that this can only 
be done in periods of a generation apart? Why is that, Dr. Kaplan? 

Dr. Kaptan. To begin with, the effort is a great effort, and the 
need for a lapse of time between international efforts of this sort is 
necessary. 

Mr. Pattires. Could you have done it 5 years from now? 

Dr. Kaptan. No, not from the solar point of view. 

Mr. Puttures. Your last one was in the 1930’s. 

Dr. KapLan. Yes, sir. 

\fr. Puttuips. When was the one before that? 

Dr. Kapitan. 1882-83. 

Mr. Putturps. There was a lapse of 40 years and then a lapse of 
50 vears. There is no regularity about this. It is not something 
that recurs at a certain time like a comet or something like that. You 
could do it in certain periods rather than other periods? 

Dr. Kaptan. I would say that is a very good point. I would say 
that when scientists have noticed a tremendous development in 
techniques and theories and a lot of problems waiting for answers 
which require this kind of cooperation, then groups of scientists will 
get together and spark programs such as this. This has been a recog- 
nition of the timeliness of a program of this sort based on theory, 
techniques, and so forth. 

Dr. Revetue. As far as the oceanographers are concerned, this 
IGY program has led them to a new way of thinking. This I think 
will mean in our field, that if we can get this program over, really, to 
work and to produce the results we think it is going to produce, then 
I think we will continue or at least will attempt to maintain similar 
cooperation in the future. 

lhe real thing about this is that this is a great international effort 
and it is kind of a peak effort. However, it will continue in many 
fields at a reduced level on a more or less continuous basis. 


APPROPRIATION TO BE USED FOR UNITED STATES PROGRAM 


Mr. Puruurps. All this money you are talking about today—that 
We are asking you about—has to do with the contribution of the 
United States, or coming from the United States alone. How much 
are the other nations putting up? What is the entire amount of 
money that is going to be spent worldwide? 
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COST ESTIMATE OF GLOBAL IGY PROGRAM 


Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Berkner has that in his testimony. 

Mr. Berxner. It is now $250 million to $300 million. In th 
order of $250 to $300 million. 

Mr. Puituips. Between $250 and $300 million, of which we a» 
putting up one-tenth, approximately. 

Mr. Tuomas. Fifteen. 

Mr. Puiturps. About 15 percent. Right. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Puitures. What I am trying to find out, very obviously, j 
how our proportion, as a nation heavily in debt, compares with the 
contributions of nations which do not have the per capita debt of the 
United States. Are they pulling their weight in the boat? 

Mr. Berxner. May I read from this statement? 

The United States contribution based on $31 million, exclusive of 
the satellite, is 13 cents per capita; the U.S. S. R. has a similar per 
capita cost; Australia, with an estimated $5 million to $6 million pr. 
gram has a 61 cents per capita investment; New Zealand, $1 per 
capita; United Kingdom, 10% cents per capita; Canada, 20 cents per 
capita; France, 14 to 18 cents per capita; Argentina, 36 cents pe 
capita; Union of South Africa, 18 to 21 cents per capita. 

Mr. Puruuies. Then I have only one question. Are these nations 
all putting up cash or are they putting up services of some kind’ 
In other words, contributing in kind? 

Mr. Berxner. Each nation has to carry out their own research 
program except as it may arrange through bilateral negotiation with 
other specific nations to carry it on; but the United States is con- 
tributing only to its specific research. 

Mr. Puiuurps. Well, I have one other—it is really not a question, 
Mr. Chairman, but it is just a comment in passing. I had a feeling 
that Dr. Waterman did not take very seriously your preliminary 
comments. I just wanted to make it clear that the minority members 
of this committee concur with what the chairman said, and I want to 
point out a very practical matter. When you came before us? 
years ago, you asked for $2% million and we heard your testimony, 
and we gave you a million and a half; and on the basis of your test- 
mony. we felt that was enough. We went to conference. You got 
$2 million, with which we concurred. You came out at the end of 
the year with $300,000. You missed your guess by 32 percent— 
your original guess by 32 percent. 

We have no authority from the Congress to issue blank checks 
We are compelled to find out what we think you actually need ins 
certain time, . 

The chairman did not ask tcday, or perhaps I did not hear him, 
just exactly how much of this $28 million do you expect to spend, 
we will say, in the next 15 or 18 months? Can you answer that: 
Who can answer that? How much of this $28 million do you actually 
expect to spend in a year? 

Mr. SuHepparp. About $10 million in the next year. 

Mr. Puiwuirs. Last year you came to us. You asked for $1! 
million and out of that $4,066,850 was for salaries. Now, I am sur 
Dr. Waterman, you don’t want to state to this committee that yol 
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are the only agency of the Government that can hire scientists or 


‘clerks from one end of the list to the other; have them work on the 


very day—start work on the very day you expect them to work; 
work 365 days in the year; never resign; you have no turnover of any 
kind, which approximates in the Government about 25 percent. You 
asked for $462,450 for travel. Now, do you mean to tell us that you 


figure that so closely, you know exactly what every railroad ticket is 


coing to cost? Every item of travel and so on down all this list, to 


'<11 million? 


The committee reduced your budget by only 9 percent. I don’t 
think it becomes an agency to become petulant when it does not get 
the entire amount of money that it wants. That is my feeling on the 
subject. 

I think the chairman was completely right. I want you to under- 
stand the minority concurs with him. 


COORDINATION OF NATIONAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. Ostertag. May I ask a question? I don’t care who answers 
the question, but I would like to have it made clear as to how these 
national programs are coordinated. In other words, each partici- 
pating country, as I understand it, carries on its own program 
but there is a general international program which isinvolved. How 


' do vou coordinate your program with other nations, or how do they 


coordinate with you? 

Mr. WarerMAN. Dr. Berkner has just come back from Europe. 
He can answer that question fully. 

Mr. OsrprtaG. There must be a general plan. I think you can 
probably clear that up for me. 

Mr. Berkner. Yes. The whole plan is, of course, under the general 
supervision of the International Council of Scientific Unions, which is 
the organization which acts on behalf of 13 scientific unions, each of 
which covers some part of science. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF IGY 


_When the scientific unions asked that an International Geophysical 

Year be set up, the International Council of Scientific Unions organ- 
ized a special committee for the, International Geophysical Year. 
This special committee has its office in Brussels, where the General 
Secretary is located and the other members of the committee involve 
many Other nations. There are altogether 22 members of this 
committee, 

The special committee asked each nation to form a national com- 
mittee and to outline what it could carry out as a part of the general 
program, which this committee had outlined. These plans were 
brought in by each of the national committees. Dr. Kaplan is the 
chairman of our national committee. He has been appointed by 
the National Academy of Sciences. Likewise, other national acade- 
ines have appointed committees and their programs were brought to 
the first Brussels meeting in 1953. At this time, the scientific pro- 
grams which each nation proposed were studied very carefully. There 
Were certain areas which were overlapping; certain gaps in the program. 
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We then asked each national committee to reconsider certain parts of 
its program; consider the addition of certain items and the additioy 
of certain scientific programs in certain localities. 

The nations did this, and came back with reports to a meeting in 
Rome in 1954, where a second coordination took place. This was 
one of the principal coordinations and after the Rome meeting, , 
number of regional committees were organized to study particula 
regions very carefully to see just how stations might be located 
where they were very badly needed. As a consequence of this, the 
nations came up with a further plan which was considered at Brussels 
in 1955; September. 

PROGRAM COORDINATION 


Now, at the time of Brussels, the program was quite complete. 4s 
a result of each of these meetings, there has appeared a publication 
by this committee, which showed just what the plan was; what the 
defects of the plan seem to be; and what the questions were which 
should be answered by the various national committees. So it has 
been a continuing planning process; the national committees bringing 
in preliminary plans; the integration of these plans into an interna- 
tional program; the opportunity for national committees to go back 
to their legislative and administrative bodies, such as our committee 
coming before the Congress, and so on. 


EXCHANGE OF DATA FROM IGY 


Mr. OstertacG. Doctor, I had in mind principally the coordination 
of results. Is there an opportunity for a nation to withhold its infor- 
mation or its developments, so that they may get the benefit of your 
finding, but you do not receive the benefit of theirs? 

Mr. Berkner. This was taken into consideration very carefully by 
a special working group at Brussels. There was an international 
agreement to which all nations subscribed, made at Brussels, in which 
the specific information that would be published by each nation, asa 
consequence of this program, was agreed upon. So there is a 
international agreement covering this point. 

Mr. Ostrertac. Will they hold to that agreement, or do you think 
that agreement will be violated as other agreements are violated, to 
serve the purpose of the individual nation? 

Mr. Berxner. It has been our experience in the field of science 
that such agreements are very effective. A specific example is 1 
the field of meteorology. There is an international agreement 00 
the exchange of international meteorological information. I have 
specifically asked the President of the International Meteorological 
Committee the extent of violation of that agreement. He says there 
is none. Each nation lives up to the letter of the agreement. 

Mr. Osrertac. Doctor, under the general program here, as ! 
understand it, these funds are made available to the organization 0! 
to the National Science Foundation for this project of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year; and that the Department of Defense 
participating. 
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Mr. WareRMAN. Other Government agencies are also. 

Mr. OsterTAG. Speaking specifically of the Defense Department, 
is the Defense Department’s participation limited to the United 
States program? 

Mr. WATERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. OstertTAG. Or is that in connection with any other nation or 
any other general program? 

Mr. WaTerMAN. It is participating in the United States program 
and I don’t know to what extent it is participating in cooperation 
with other nations, but I believe not at all. Am I right? 

Mr. BerkNeR. New Zealand. 

Mr. Goutp. New Zealand. 

One New Zealand station. 

Mr. OstertTaG. Are there any figures available as to the estimated 


value or the cost of the military participation in this program? 


Mr. WaterMAN. The Department of Defense, of course, is handling 
the logistics and the expeditionary operations in the Antarctic. We 
have no figures for that. 

Mr. OstertTAG. The $28 million could only be a small part of the 
actual cost to the United States in connection with this program, by 
virtue of the value of the Defense Department’s participation. 

Mr. WatrerMANn. The Defense Department participation, where 
they are furnishing funds of their own, applies to their own operations 
and logistic aid. In the case of the satellites this also applies to the 


s development of the launching devices. We have no figures for that. 


I don’t know how that would stand with respect to the entire program. 

Mr. Goutp. Many of the things which the Department of Defense 
is doing will provide superb training. For example, in providing 
logistic support for us in the Antarctic they are getting the best kind 
of cold weather operations training. The cost could hardly be sepa- 
rated, I think, or isolated from what would be their normal program. 

Mr. Tuomas. The armed services in this picture are in your pro- 
gram, Doctor, and in Dr. Porter’s satellite. 

Mr. WarerMaNn, That is right. 

Mr. Tuomas. The justification is silent. It means in Dr. Porter’s 
program, that they are more or less furnishing your rocket launching 
and a lot of personnel costs with it, but you have no information as to 
what it is—the cost. So Mr. Ostertag would like for you at this point 
in the record, to give the best available figure you can from the armed 
services, as to what that cost will be. 

Dr. Gould, can you come up with some reasonable figure, what the 
cost of the armed services—particularly the Navy and the Air Force 
in your operation, in the Antarctic—would be? Your best guess on it. 

Mr. Goutp. No guess I would make now would be worth a nickel. 

Mr. Tuomas. It would not? 

Mr. Gout. No. 

Mr. Tomas. Could the armed services, the Navy, Air Force? 

Mr. Goutp. The Commander Task Force 43 might; but again, 
you see, the Navy needs this training. 
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Mr. Tuomas. We agree with you 100 percent. If we could jus 
get some reasonably good figure. 

Mr. Goutp. What that would be, in addition to what they ordi. 
narily would be doing? 

Mr. OstertaG. Yes. 

Mr. Goutp. The Navy would be using these ships anyway. 

Mr. THomas. Maybe that would be better. 

Mr. Ostertac. Do they furnish supplies for these expeditions and 
these studies? In the Antarctic regions, you have to do all kinds of 
things, in addition to getting your supplies there, assuming the Navy 
will get you there. They must furnish other things, perhaps, that 
are of value to them; and if you had to pay for them, it would amount 
up, as to cost, perhaps, in many millions of dollars more. 

Mr. Tuomas. The point is, you would not be there if Doc was not 
there. 

Mr. VursELL. You might say, well, they have the ships. They have 
to have them on the water. They are going to take them somewhere, 
That is not quite the criteria. Actually, how much did they spend to 
do this for you? Never mind what they might have used the ships for, 
because that would be charged to something else. Don’t you se’ 
What you mean, really, is how much should they charge to the 
geophysical year for the operation of men and ships; and I don't 
want to speak for Mr. Ostertag. I suspect what isin hismind. Heis 
in another subcommittee that has the armed services bill and | 
suspect he has not had any requests over there for money for this at 
all; so here is an item in the full budget that has not been pinpointed 
at all. Don’t you see? 

Mr. WaTERMAN. It is a very difficult thing to unravel, of course. 
The pay and the subsistence of the personnel goes on anyhow, too. 
It is the amount extra for these projects that should be considered. 

Mr. VursE LL. If it were used for something else, it would be charged 
to something else. 

Mr. Tuomas. I want to ask the doctor, if the armed services would 
be there if he was not there. That is the test. 

Mr. Goutp. They certainly would be doing training. They have 
before. They would be doing cold-weather training. The Navy has 
done that both in the Arctic and the Antarctic. Not long ago, they 
took Operation High Jump there. 

Mr. Tuomas. That was not a regular activity. 

Mr. Goutp. It was so considered then. It was entirely a Navy 
activity. 

Mr. Tuomas. Maybe that is the answer then. 

Mr. Goutp. Considering what lies across the Arctic from us, I think 
they would have to be up to date in cold-weather operations. This 
gives them the opportunity to get the best training and at the same 
time support a magnificent program. 

Mr. Osrertac. There is no question about that. The Navy and 
the Air Force and even the Army are carrying on these activities I! 
all parts of the world, just to be prepared, and it is not only a matter 
of training. It is a matter of development. I had a bit of insight 
by going to Greenland and the North Pole in that area, with the 
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Northeast Air Command operation, in its exploratory work and it is 


P yeally very important, I think, to the defense of this country. 


How much do we know about what other countries are doing in 
connection with this project along the same line? Are they utilizing 
their defense or military organizations? 

Mr. Goutp. Yes. 

Mr. OstertaG. In pretty much the same manner in which you 
receive the cooperation 

Mr. Gouin. That is right. 

Mr. Ostertac. Of our own Defense Department? 

Mr. Goutp. It is a normal pattern, Mr. Ostertag. 

Mr. OsrertaG. That is all. 

Mr. Taomas. Dr Waterman, will you insert in the record at this 
point, your best estimate of the cost of this program? 

Dr. WATERMAN. Yes, sir. 

(The estimate referred to is as follows:) 


EstIMATES FOR Funpina ANTARCTIC PROGRAM AS SUBMITTED BY THE Navy 
DEPARTMENT 


1955... -- $2, 387, 000 
1956 +s oe . 16, 089, 723 
1957 as ra 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen. We are delighted. We are 
honored to have such a distinguished crowd here. I notice Dr. Gould 
has got to get out of here, so we won’t detain you any longer, Dr. 
Gould; and a lot of good luck to you. 

Dr. WarerMaNn. Mr. Chairman, may I reply to the point Mr. 
Phillips raised just a few minutes ago? I think the best reply, briefly, 
is simply this: As you know from Mr. Odishaw’s testimony, our esti- 
mates and details have agreed pretty well with the overall estimate 
that we made. In fact, they have agreed very well. When we found 
we had the 9 percent less—that is, $1 million, approximately, less— 
what we did was to cancel the oceanography program. 

Mr. VurseLL. That is what I am objecting to. I think it is absurd. 
You canceled an entire project because you had a reduction less than 
you could have applied to the expenses in which you made the esti- 
nates, 

Dr. WarerMAN. We found that the panels in review felt they 
could not do justice to the other programs, without doing what we did, 
and also oceanography was a field which had not been participated in 
ery heavily by the various countries at that point. When the other 
ations came in and we found that it seemed necessary, really, to get 
Pong in oceanography again, we put that item back. 

Mr. Puiurps. I think, Mr. Chairman, I had a good deal to do with 
public relations in my life. I think pages 105 and 106 ought to be put 
n all public relations textbooks as an excellent example of what not 
0 say, 

Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

Dr. Kapuan. I would like to have permission, if I may, to insert 
he text of an article in the record as it presents an excellent summary 

the IGY program, 

Mr. "Homas. That will be inserted at this point. 

(The article follows:) 
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By Hues L. Drypen, Pu. D., Sc. D., D. Ena., L. L. D., Director, Natioy,; 
ApvisorY CoMMITTEE FOR AERONAUTICS; Home SEcRETARY, Nationa 
AcApDEMY OF ScrencEs; TrusTEE, NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC SocIETY 


(From an internationally copyrighted article appearing in the February 1956 issue of the 
National Geographic Magazine, published by the National Geographic Society.) 


All over the world men of science are mobilizing for the most intensive survey of 
man’s physical environment ever attempted, the International Geophysical Year 

During this great “symphony of science,’”’ extending from July 1957 through 
December 1958, some 5,000 scientists representing more than 40 countries yiji 
make a concerted, globe-girdling study of the so-called earth sciences. Thy 
into 18 months will be telescoped the equivalent of many normal years of research 
into the nature of our world and its atmosphere, and the mysteries of its alliance 
with the sun and of its place in space. 

“Tired of war and dissension, men of all nations have turned to Mother Earth 
for a common effort on which all find it easy to agree,” said Dr. L. V. Berkner. 
Wisconsin-born president of the International Council of Scientific Unions and 
vice president of its Special Committee for the International Geophysical Year, 

During the IGY, scientists will measure and probe our whirling planet, seek 
knowledge of its core and crust, and study the chemistry and physics of its atmo- 
sphere and oceans. 

Men will record the rhythm of the strange tides that surge through its water 
and air and will capture samples of the atmosphere at many levels. They will 
study the puzzling “electric rain’”’ of invisible radiation that bombards our atmo- 
sphere from space and the apparently random fluctuations in the earth’s magnetic 
field. 

Observers will scrutinize every major land and sea mass. They will sample 
conditions from ocean deeps to altitudes of hundreds of miles, above 99.99 percent 
of the earth’s atmosphere. 


ANSWERS TO MANY QUESTIONS SOUGHT 


Now, a year and a half before the start of the ambitious program, geophysicists 
everywhere are preparing plans and instruments. Expeditions of the United 
States, British Commonwealth countries, France, and the Soviet Union sailed 
late last year for Antarctica to set up bases for vigorous exploration of the earth's 
least known continent. 

For most of the million years or so of man’s time on earth, he remained almost 
ignorant of the true nature of the planet he rode through space. Only during the 
last few centuries has he gained any clear understanding of the roughened ball of 
rock on which more than 2 billion of his kind travel through space around the 
life-giving sun. 

This century’s fast-increasing knowledge of the earth undoubtedly will be greatly 
accelerated by the International Geophysical Year. 

Answers may be forthcoming to such baffling questions as these: ; 

Can the paths of hurricanes be more accurately forecast? Is the climate of the 
whole earth warming up? How soon, at the present rate of Arctic thawing, may 
ships on schedule traverse the Northwest Passage? Is there danger that melting 
icecaps eventually may flood populated coastal lowlands? 

Where do cosmic rays originate? How do they tie in with the aurora? Can 
earthquakes be predicted? Is the earth losing atmosphere into space? Can dry 
spells be forecast in time to forewarn farmers? as oe 

The International Geophysical Year, as the third in a series of international 
years, continues a tradition started by the First International Polar Year of 
1882-83. That year saw bases set up in the Arctic which contributed much 
our knowledge of the northern lights and of Far North magnetism and weather. 

The Second International Polar Year, half a century later, in 1932-33, brought 
new knowledge of radio communication and opened the way for many electron 
advances, such as radar. 

WORLDWIDE COOPERATION 


Headlong progress in the earth sciences made desirable another year after 
only a quarter of a century, instead of the intended 50-year lapse. a 
societies around the world, therefore, working through their International Count! 
of Scientific Unions, set in motion plans for the 1957-58 IGY. 

President Eisenhower has heralded the undertaking as a striking example 
the opportunities which exist for cooperative action among the peoples of the 
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world. Enthusiasts have dubbed the IGY the geophysics-for-peace program. 
The U. 8. 8. R. and at least four other Iron Curtain countries will participate. 

The IGY will focus a major effort on the polar regions, especially Antarctica, 
and on the equatorial belt. Stations will be grouped, too, for detailed investi- 
vations along five meridians of longitude (10° E., 110° E., 140° E., and 70°-80° 
W.). These pole-to-pole lines roughly link regions sufficiently developed to 
afford readymade observation sites. 

Each country will plan and execute its own program, under guidance of the 
coordinating international committee, the Comité Spécial de l’ Année Géophysique 
Internationale (or CSAGI). The National Academy of Sciences has responsi- 
bility for realizing the United States program, using Federal funds obtained 
through the National Science Foundation. 

A United States National Committee has been established under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Joseph Kaplan. Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, chairman of the research 
committee of the National Geographic Society, represents the society in the IGY 
program. 

’ With men and materials, ships, trucks, and planes from each of its three 
services, the Department of Defense will support United States scientific teams, 
especially in remote and relatively inaccessible regions, 


MAN-MADE SATELLITES PLANNED 


\n announcement issued from the White House on July 29, 1955, released 
important news: The United States planned, as part of its participation in the 
IGY, to launch into space during 1957 or 1958 history’s first artificial earth- 
circling satellite. The manmade moon will be a lofty lookout for the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. 

Every effort will be made to equip one or more of the new heavenly bodies with 
compact recording and transmitting instruments that will telemeter to earth vital 
information about the character and frequency of radiation in space, including 
cosmic, gamma, solar ultraviolet, and X-rays. Observations of the gravity- 
tethered device will reaveal the density of matter in space as well as add to our 
knowledge of the size and shape of the earth. 

The artificial satellite, or long-playing rocket, as Dr. Kaplan has called it, will 
girdle the earth entirely for scientific purposes. All nations will have full access 
to data emanating from the satellite and gathered in observing it from the earth. 

Less spectacular than the satellite projects, but likely to produce results of 
equal value, are IGY plans for the use of sounding rockets. 

A year-long rocket shoot will pull new plums of knowledge out of the heavens 
at heights from 60 to 200 miles above the earth. The United States, Great 
Britain, Australia, Japan, and possibly other countries will fling aloft the flaming 
missiles, packed with instruments. The United States alone plans to launch 
hundred of rockets. 

American plans inelude the launching of several dozen 1,250-pound, 20-foot 
Aerobee-Hi rockets, most of them at Fort Churchill, Manitoba, on the west coast 
of Hudson Bay. Others will blast off from New Mexico. Fort Churchill, on 
the fringe of the northern zone of auroral intensity, is a choice site for the study 
of auroral particles in the upper ionosphere. 

The United States also intends to launch two-stage rockets—combinations of 
the Nike booster and the Deacon rocket—and several hundred smaller rockets, 
some from land sites at Thule, Greenland, and in central Alaska and some from 
off the coasts of southern California and Virginia. Others will be launched from 
ships at sea in numerous locations: between Canada and Greenland, in the Florida- 
Bahamas area, and en route between the Equator and Arctic and Anarctic 
destinations. 

Rockoons, rockets released from balloons at the top of ascent, will play a part 
in the program. While the Aerobee-Hi climbs to an altitude of about 175 miles, 


+} . . 
the Rockoon tops off at 60. Plane-borne rockets, called Rockairs, may also 


participate. 

Rocket-borne cameras and electronic instruments wiil provide eyewitness 
reports of conditions on the threshold of space. 

By reaching the outer limits of atmospheric interference, rockets and artificial 
satellites promise man his clearest view yet of the wonders—and mysteries—of 
‘he sun and radiation in space. 

The surface of the earth, spottily afflicted by earthquakes, floods, volcanic 
4cllvity, and avalanches, is of course the foundation of man’s physical environment 
vhich the IGY is dedicated to explore. 
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Yet men live, work, and play at the bottom of an ocean of ir. Radio com. 
nunication and radio aids to navigation are affected by variable conditions in 
this atmospheric sea. The air may be thought of a8 a filter, too, protecting ma; 
by absorbing rays from outer space that would prove deadly if his body received 
their total charge. 

The IGY will emphasize upper-air exploration in an effort to increase oy; 
limited knowledge of the top half of our atmosphere. 

One unsolved puzzle, for example, concerns a tremendous, invisible tug of wa; 
that goes on endlessly, high in the sky. The average temperature difference 
between the hot tropics and the cold poles, resulting from unequal heating by 
the sun, represents a daily energy transport across the 40° latitude belt equa] 
to the explosion of 4% million atom bombs, Eddies and whirls of atmosphere, 
in the form of “highs” and “lows”, some covering areas as large as the United 
States, transfer this huge amount of power northward. 

Yet no one fully comprehends the whys and wherefores of this colossal activity, 

To explore this phenomenon, as well as to further other upper-air studies, 
4 main chains of weather stations will coordinate IGY observations along the 
5 chosen lines of longitude between the north and south polar regions. Sounding 
balloons, released simultaneously from these stations, will soar to 100,000 feet. 
Their findings, metered earthward by radio, will help tell the story of the upper 
atmosphere. 

More will be learned of the powerful jet streams that boost aircraft speeds by 
100 miles an hour or more. Weather studies from thousands of observation points 
will assist IGY analysts in correlating the interaction of air masses thousands of 
miles apart. 

The maps of all continents will be far better tied together by precise new latitude 
and longitude determinations in an important area of IGY environment appraisal. 
Even with modern optical and electronic equipment, the charted distances be- 
tween key geographical points on certain continents may be as much as several 
hundred feet in error. 

By direct photography of the moon, making this natural satellite of the earth a 
triangulation point, mappers are confident of reducing the probable error in 
measured distances between continents to a fraction of the present error. 

Pinning down place locations will assure more accurate time measurement, as 
well as more precise knowledge of the speed at which the earth spins in space and 
of irregularities in its rotation. 


SOCIETY AIDS COSMIC RAY STUDY 


Since 1946 research grants by the National Geographic Society have supported 
cosmic ray studies. A major objective of the IGY effort will be to swell our know! 
edge of these little-understood impulses, spawned, it seems, both in the sun and in 
interstellar space. 

Mightier far than any form of energy man has yet been able to release, cosmic 
rays spray the earth constantly, with occasional power bursts greater by multiples 
of millions than those generated by the biggest atomic accelerators. Cosmic 
rays may hold, locked in the secret of their nature and origin, clues to new sources 
of power as revolutionary as thermonuclear fusion. 

Ultraviolet radiation from the sun, by ejecting electrons from the molecules 0! 
the gases constituting air, creates the so-called ionosphere, the atmospheric layer 
from 50 to more than 200 miles above the earth. 

Ebb and flow in ionization, which directly affect radio reception, are thought to 
reflect abnormal activity on the sun. By means of electronic recorders, 1G) 
observers at hundreds of stations will trace the pattern of such fluctuations 
earth’s “electrical weather.”’ 

The beautiful and elusive aurora throws across the sky an electrical mirror 
that grossly distorts reception of electric waves. Studies of the aurora, as well as 
of cosmic rays, have long been supported by the National Geographic Society. 

International Geophysical Year studies in oceanography will broaden knowledge 
of the deep currents in the sea, as a requisite for long-range weather forecastins 
Submarine geophysical studies will be made in the eastern and western Atlante 
basins and in the central and eastern South Pacific. 

Sea level recorders at 30 island stations will measure the puzzling day-to-day 
and season-to-season fluctuations in sea level and their relationship to other phe- 
nomena in the ocean and the atmosphere. 

The oceans and seas cover about 71 percent of the earth’s surface. A better 
understanding of the constantly moving circulation of the sea is vitally needed, 
since it affects the climate and weather of the land as well. 
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Just as @ river’s current speeds up here and there in rapids, so will the normal 

IGY programs be interspersed with periods of maximum effort. Intensified 
observations are much to be desired during days when atmospheric conditions are 
especially favorable, and at other times when unusual manifestations occur on 
the sun. 
"Each month will include 3 or 4 days, called regular world days, picked for their 
coincidence with special phases of the moon. Quarterly 10-day periods, entitled 
“World meteorological intervals,” also have been marked off. Weathermen all 
over the world will spur themselves to redoubled efforts at these times. 

In addition, warnings from communication centers in the United States, Alaska, 
Japan, Australia, and the U. 8S. S. R. will alert all stations to special world inter- 
vals. These periods, of perhaps a few days’ duration, will be singled out when 
forecasters expect unusual solar, magnetic, auroral, or ionospheric activity. Spe- 
cial world intervals also will be announced at times of solar eclipses and unusual 
meteor showers. 

During each of the special periods the frequency of observations of all phe- 
nomena will be drastically stepped up, on the principle that the more scientific 
lines are out, the more likely will be notable catches of unusual and useful data. 
Analysis centers will call on electronic computers to digest the mass of informa- 
tion resulting from readings that, during intense magnetic storms, may follow one 
another as closely as every 15 to 30 seconds. 

Stirring action will be the lot of explorers, engineers, and Arctic experts who 
push to completion IGY researches in high latitudes. 

From Canadian, Danish, and United States bases and weather outposts in the 
Far North, trained task groups will head out by ship, dog sled, tractor train, and 
aircraft to fill in some of the big blanks in our knowledge of the Greenland Icecap 
and of polar Canada. The U.S. 58. R., the Scandinavian countries, and France 
plan further Arctic programs. 

The most spectacular polar projects, however, are those of the all-out, many- 
uation attack on the Antarctic Continent, with its 16,000 miles of little-known 
coastline. 

Kleven governments— Argentina, Australia, Chile, France, Great Britain, Japan, 
New Zealand, Norway, Union of South Africa, the U. 8. 8S. R., and the United 
States—have plans for bases on Antarctica or its offshore islands. 

These listening posts will place a scientifie stethoscope against the cold heart 
of a continental mass comprising 5,050,000 square miles and averaging 6,000 
feet above sea level, most of it thickly cloaked in ice. 

The 30 or so bases will pretty evenly stud the periphery of Antarctica. France, 
Great Britain, the U. S. S. R., the United States, and possibly others plan also 
to build stations at widely separated points inland. The United States will 
establish its remotest outpost at or near the South Pole, 

The U. 8. S. R. projects one interior base near the so-called pole of inaccessibil- 
ity, the central area of the Europe-size region in Antarctica’s African quadrant 
which has never been explored. The Soviets may establish another camp at the 
geomagnetic pole, about 800 miles from the geographical pole. 


BRITISH PLAN CROSS-CONTINENT TREK 


Several nations expect to traverse the cold interior of Antarctica; the South 
Pole is an intended way-stop of three or four of these parties. The Trans- 
\ntarctiec British Commonwealth Expedition will undertake a trek by snow 
vehicle from Duke Ernst (Vahsel) Bay on the Weddell Sea by way of the South 
Pole to a New Zealand base at McMurdo Sound. The New Zealand team, 
led by Sir Edmund Hillary, Everest conqueror, will establish a chain of depots 
toward the pole to support the British on the final leg of their traverse. This 
party, and others will plumb the depth of the Antarctic ice sheet by echoes from 
explosive charges. 

The United States already has launched the lead-off venture on perhaps the 

nost extensive Antarctic program of any country. 
. Briefly, the United States plans six Antarctic observatories—one at Me Murdo 
‘ound, another at Little America near Kainan Bay, and two inland stations, the 
first at latitude 80° 8. and longitude 120° W. in Marie Byrd Land (Byrd Station) 
and the second at the geographical South Pole. In addition, coastal sites on 
Opposite sides of Antarctica will be manned on the Weddell Sea—possibly at 
Duke Ernst Bay—and on the Knox Coast. United States ships also will carry 
*quipment to the New Zealand station at Cape Adare, 
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The nations which launched expeditions late last year sought preliminary 
bases in different parts of Antarctica. Russian ships were believed bound for 
the Knox Coast, while the British headed for Duke Ernst Bay and the Fren¢ 
for Point Géologie near the South Magnetic Pole. — 

The United States Operation Deepfreeze, with Rear Adm. Richard E. Byrd j; 
charge, aimed at construction of bases on McMurdo Sound and at Little America 

Next October the third phase of Operation Deepfreeze will begin, with reip. 
forcement of the small wintering-over parties and with massive replenishment of 
construction materials, furnishings, food, and instruments. It will carry th 
IGY scientists to their stations. ree 

In the southern summer of 1956-57 flights to the South Pole will determin. 
whether landings there are possible. If so, men will be airlifted in to build ang 
staff Pole Station. Big cargo aircraft will parachute and free-drop most of the 
equipment and supplies. Fifteen scientists and maintenance experts will man the 
South Pole observatory throughout the years 1957 and 1958. 


BYRD PLANS RETURN TO POLE 


Admiral Byrd, a trustee of the National Geographic Society, whose articles jy 
the National Geographic Magazine about his four previous Antarctic expeditions 
stand out as notable landmarks in polar literature, plans, of course, to visit Pole 
Station. On November 29, 1929, and again on February 16, 1947, Admiral Byrd 
led the first flights over the South Pole. , 

The network of stations in Antarctica will make surface weather observations 
every 3 hours, and upper-air observations to 100,000 feet twice daily by balloons 
with radio transmitters to send back reports on temperature, pressure, moisture, 
and wind. From a weather central at Little America frequent forecasts will be 
issued for parties traveling by air and on the surface over the ice-covered continent. 

Standard magnetic observatories will be established at four of the American 
bases. Gravity measurements will be made on over-snow journeys and airplan 
surveys. Balloons and rocket flights for cosmic ray measurements will further 
amaze the penguins and add to the incongruity of modern science at work in an 
ice-age setting. 

Glaciologists will drill holes through Ross Shelf Ice and through inland ice toa 
depth of 1,000 feet or more, to obtain ice cores and measure temperature 
gradations. 

Fifty institutions are collaborating in the United States share of the IGY pro- 
gram. More than 100 scientists have taken an active part in planning the United 
States program and a far greater number will be engaged in carrying it out. 

The governments and institutions that supply the financial support for the 
IGY program expect and will receive very practical dividends in return for their 
contributions. They will enjoy improved weather forecasts and radio communica- 
tion. They will benefit from greater knowledge of the upper air and nearby space 
environments in which airplanes, guided missiles, satellites, and, eventually, 
space ships will travel. 

And beyond these immediate advantages lies the potential of far greater, and 
even unsuspected, discoveries of who-can-guess-what value to man. 


FRUITS OF COOPERATIVE EFFORT 


The compelling motivation of the individual scientist is the desire to know and 
understand the nature of the phenomena he observes and their relations one with 
the other. In the great laboratory of the earth itself, man’s control of his environ- 
ment still is feeble. He observes only the experiments which proceed before his 
eyes. By himself, the view of the scientist is limited, although his mind seeks to 
comprehend the whole. 

Cooperative effort is the answer, for it provides a simultaneous view of events 
and of their development in time. From cooperative effort come the raw data 
from which ingenious human minds will sort out order and law. 

The International Geophysical Year assuredly will make a significant contribu- 
tion to man’s unceasing search for clearer understanding of his environment an' 
to the fuller appreciation of its practical and spiritual values by all peoples. 
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Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. Tuomas. We have four little items here for the Civil Service 
Commission in House Document No. 330 which have been covered 
recently in connection with the Independent Offices bill for 1957. 
There is an item for increases in travel which will be absorbed out of 
current appropriations, an item asking for a supplemental of $119,000 
for investigations of United States citizens for employment by inter- 
national organizations, a supplemental of $70,000 for Panama Canal 
construction employees and Lighthouse Service widows, and an in- 
crease in administrative expenses for the Federal employees life 
insurance fund. The justifications on these items that have been 
submitted to the committee tell the story and we will insert the 
document and pages 1 to 12 of the justification in the record at this 


point. — tee 
(The information is as follows:) 


HOUSE DOCUMENT NO. 330 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘‘443,000” to 
“$493,000"’, and the limitation under said head on the amount available for perform- 
ing the duties imposed upon the Commission by the Act of July 19, 1940 (54 Stat. 
767), is increased from “$65,000” to ‘‘$70,000"’.”’ 

Subsequent to enactment of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, 
per diem and mileage allowances were increased pursuant to the act of July 28, 
1955 (Public Law 189). Use of the higher rates now permitted makes necessary 
an inerease in the limitations on travel and the cost of performing the duties 
imposed by the act of July 19, 1940 (Hatch Act). In addition, the latter limita- 
tion must be increased by $4,400 to cover the cost of pay increases granted by the 
act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 


“INVESTIGATIONS OF UNITED STATES CITIZENS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY INTERNA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


“For an additional amount for ‘Investigations of United States citizens for 
employment by international organizations’, $119,000.” 

This appropriation pays for investigations conducted by the Civil Service 
Commission and the Federal Bureau of Investigation on American citizens em- 
ployed by or being considered for employment by international organizations of 
which the United States is a member. The Civil Service Commission cannot 
control the workload and, to some extent, it is unpredictable. The Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, made available $398,385, the unobligated balance 
from the previous fiscal year. Workload receipts have been in excess of the 
number which can be processed with available funds and a supplemental appro- 
priation is needed to permit the processing of these workloads. Of the total 
requested, $95,200 is for this purpose and $23,800 is for the cost of salary increases 
granted by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 


-ANNUITIES, PANAMA CANAL CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYEES AND LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 
WIDOWS 


“For an additional amount for ‘Annuities, Panama Canal construction em- 
ployees and Lighthouse Service widows’, $70,000.” 

This appropriation pays annuities to persons who were employed on construction 

of the Panama Canal or their widows and to widows of former employees of the 
Lighthouse Service. Former Panama Canal employees, upon application for 
annuity are paid benefits retroactive to May 29, 1944, the date of enactment of 
authorizing legislation. Receipt of unexpected applications from persons in this 
groups make this proposed supplemental appropriation necessary. 
_ On December 21, 1955, this appropriation was apportioned on a basis which 
indicated a necessity for a supplemental estimate, pursuant to section 3679 of the 
Revised Statutes, as amended. This action was reported to the Congress by 
the Director of the Bureau of the Budget on that date. 
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“ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES, EMPLOYEES’ LIFE INSURANCE FUND 


“The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Ac 
1956, on the amount made available from the ‘Employees’ life insurance fund’ jo 
reimbursement to the Civil Service Commission for administrative expenses incurred 
in the administration of the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act, is increased 
from ‘$80,000’ to ‘$192,350.’ ” 

Subsequent to enactment of the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1956 
the Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act was amended to provide for 
assumption by the employees’ life insurance fund of life-insurance agreements 
of employee beneficial associations (69 Stat. 676). The amending legislation also 
required completion of such action within 6 months of the date of enactment 
except in special cases. This proposed increase in limitation is necessary to 
permit the regular appropriation of the Civil Service Commission to be reim- 
bursed for the costs arising out of the increased workload resulting from assump- 
tion of these agreements. In addition, it includes $4,350 for costs of the salary 
increases granted by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Limitation on the amount available for travel expenses 


Authorized, 1956 _.--. $443, 000 
PEPE Esteli hs oS SL SUS. SOO --. 493, 000 


The limitation on travel expenses contained in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1956, does not permit payment of the increased allowances for 
per diem and mileage authorized by the act of July 28, 1955 (5 U.S. C. 836). 
Under this act the Commission has issued a policy which permits authorized 
officials to approve per diem allowances ranging from $10 to $12 per day and 
mileage allowances of 8 cents per mile with some exceptions. These rates repre- 
sent increases from $9 per day and 7 cents per mile under the prior law. 

Based upon the Commission’s travel requirements in fiscal year 1956, the 
cost of per diem and mileage allowances will be increased by an amount of $53,600 
under presently authorized rates. The additional costs are being absorbed: 
however, an increase of $50,000 in the limitation is necessary to pay the higher 
rates. 

In carrying out its responsibilities as the central personnel agency of the 
Federal Government with respect to 90 percent of all Federal employees located 
outside of Washington, D. C., travel becomes a vital part of the cost of operation. 
Unless the limitation on travel expenses for fiseal year 1956 is increased, the 
major programs of servicing Boards of Civil Service Examiners, conducting 
personal investigations, and making inspection and classification surveys at 
agency installations will have to be curtailed. 


Limitation on the amount available for performing the duties imposed upon thé 
Commission by the act of July 19, 1940 (64 Stat. 767) 


Authorized, 1956 _ $65, 000 
Required, 1956 


Under this act the Commission administers and enforces political activity 
restrictions as applied to Federal civil-service employees and to officers and 
employees of a State or local agency whose principal employment is in connection 
with a federally financed activity. The cost of performing this function in fiscal 
year 1956 is increased by (1) $4,400 for pay increases granted by the act of June 28, 
1955 (Public Law 94), and (2) $600 for increases in per diem and mileage allow- 
ances pursuant to the act of July 28, 1955 (Public Law 189). . 

The increase in limitation requested is necessary in order to continue this 
function at the level authorized by the Congress. 
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INVESTIGATIONS OF UniTED States Citizens ror EMPLOYMENT BY 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Comparative summary statement 








} } } 
| 1956 revised |1956 presently 
estimate | available 


1956 supple- 
mental 
request 


Functions 





Federal Bureau of Investigation: ul 
Name checks. | $362 
Applicant investigations 135, 490 | 42, 310 
Preliminary inquiries- --- - | . | 795 | 465 
Full field loyalty investiga E 53, 747 | 25, 563 


Subtotal, FBI ne 191, 500 | 


68, 700 





Civil Service Commission: | 
National agency checks : 1, 400 | 300 
Background investigations | 152, 685 | 106, 485 | 46, 200 
Processing reports on internationally recruited personnel 4,000 | acceso 
Loyalty advisory opinions 85, 400 | 83, 000 | 2, 400 
Analysis of other cases. .............----.+2<+.---.-------- 13, 400 12, 000 | 1, 400 


Subtotal, CSC . 257, 185 206, 88 50, 300 


398, 385 | 


Total cost of program 517, 385 


1419, 000 


i Includes $23,800 proposed supplemental for pay increases applicable to funds presently available. 


Workload table 


ia | 1956 presently avail-| 1956 supplemental 
1956 revised estimate | able request 





Workload items -| se - are — 
: ' la ' ’ 
Number | Cost per | Number Cost per | Number | Cost per 
ofcases | unit | ofcases | unit | of cases unit 

| } 





Federal Bureau of Investigation: | 
Name checks. - banka bg on 1, 273 $1. 44 | 1, 020 $1. 
Applicant investigations. -- a 308 | 577. 22 | 236 577 
Preliminary inquiries. --........-.-.---.. 11; 114.19 | 7 
Full field loyalty investigations... - --- 132 600. 87 | 

Civil Service Commission: | 
National agency checks. -.-.--.-...---- 259 6. 45 
Background investigations._ we 610 250. 00 
Loyalty advisory opinions. niotead 266 | 320.00 
Analysis of other cases.--.--- -- de 893 15. 00 | 








GENERAL STATEMENT 


Under the provisions of Executive Order 10422 as amended, the Civil Service 
Commission and the Federal Bureau of Investigation conduct investigations of 
United States citizens employed or being considered for employment in inter- 
national organizations of which the United States Government is a member. 
The reports of these investigations are forwarded to the International Organiza- 
tions Employees Loyalty Board of the Civil Service Commission which makes 
advisory determinations under the loyalty standard specified in the order. The 
standard is ‘‘* * * whether or not on all the evidence there is a reasonable doubt 
as to the loyalty of the person involved to the Government of the United States.” 

The Board transmits its determinations, as advisory opinions, to the Secretary 
of State who notifies the executive head of the international organizations con- 
cerned of the results of the investigations. 

It is not the function of the Civil Service Commission or the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation to make decisions as to whether the individual investigated shall 
be retained or given further consideration for employment. This is a matter for 
decision by the Secretary General of the United Nations or the executive head of 
the other international organizations. 

_In the budget estimates submitted to Congress for fiscal year 1956, the Commis- 
sion requested an appropriation of $500,000 for this program. The Independent 
Offices Appropriation Act, 1956, did not make additional funds available for this 
work, but provided that “the unobligated balance of the appropriation granted 
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under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 1955, shall remain 
available until June 30, 1956.”” Under this authority the amount of $398,385 
was made available for the current fiscal year. 

The House Appropriations Committee indicated in its report on the independent 
offices bill for 1956 that the reappropriated amount should be ample for fiscal year 
1956, but that if an additional amount was required later in the year the need for 
such funds would be considered at that time. 

It is now apparent that the reappropriated amount will not be adequate to 
finance this program through the end of the current fiscal year. Based on the 
number of requests for investigations received so far in the fiscal year the funds 
available for conducting investigations will probably be exhausted during the 
latter part of March 1956. 

It is estimated that supplemental funds in the amount of $119,000 will be 
required to maintain this program on a current basis during the remainder of this 
fiscal year. 

The amount of this supplemental request was determined on the basis of the 
actual workload of investigations received during calendar year 1955 costed at 
unit rates which provide for the pay raise and the increased cost of per diem and 
mileage allowance. 


ANNUITIES, PANAMA CANAL CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYEES AND LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 
Wipows, Civit SERVICE COMMISSION 


Annuities are paid to persons who were employed on the construction of the 
Panama Canal or to their widows and benefits are paid to widows of former 
employees of the Lighthouse Service. 


Appropriated, 1956 - - -- - - ; . $2, 170, 000 
Required 1956___-_-- -- cod - 2, 240, 000 


en Rice 70, 000 


The Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act, approved May 29, 1944 (57 
Stat. 257), provides for the payment of annuities to former civilian employees 
who served on the Isthmus of Panama for at least 3 vears during the construction 
period. Survivorship benefits are also provided for the widow of a deceased 
construction employee if she was his wife and lived with him on the Isthmus of 
Panama for at least 1 year during the construction period. 

An increase in the number of annuity claims to be paid under this appropriation 
has increased the need for funds for fiscal year 1956. Annuity claims received 
in the first 6 months of the current fiscal year under the Panama Canal Construc- 
tion Annuity Act, where retroactive accrued annuity dates from May 1944, hav: 
exceeded the annual budget estimate. To date, 11 annuity claims have bee: 
received: the budget estimate for the entire year was 10. 

The appropriation for ‘“‘Annuities under special acts’’ for 1956 is $2,170,000 
On the basis of current experience on receipts, estimated obligations to this 
appropriation are $2,240,000 leaving a deficit of $70,000. 

Payments on new annuity claims should not be delayed. The Commission, 
therefore, is requesting an increase of $70,000 to meet current obligations against 
this appropriation. 
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EMPLOYEES’ Lire INSURANCE FUND ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Comparative summary statement 


| 1956 revised esti- | 1956 presently avail-| 1956 supplemental 
mate able request 

Average Average 

positions positions 


Average 


positions Cost 


Cost 


Other contractual services: 
POISON GENT eink cndamesdsncdiasece 30 | $132,092 : $58, 7 $74, 092 
Travel | 2, 500 * ol ? . 
Communications services ---.......---- Fee canna are 17,900 |... im 16, 400 
Rents and utility services__........... ae 608 5 
Supplies and materials 3, 900 
Printing and reproduction . c 15, 000 
Equipment, expendable ek 


Total, other contractual services. - .- ‘ 172, 000 ; : 95, 000 
Equipment, nonexpendable “ i 3, cea oak 13, 000 


Total, expense limitation 30 188, 000 : 80, 000 108, 000 
Additional cost of pay inmcrease__..-.......|......---- 4,350 |.. tec te he 4, 350 


Total, expense limitation including 
pay increase 30 192, 350 : 80, 000 112, 350 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance Act (5 U.S. C. 209 ff, as amended 
by Public Law 356, 84th Cong., 69 Stat. 676, Aug. 11, 1955) provides that the 
employees’ life insurance fund is available for any expenses incurred by the Civil 
Service Commission in the administration of the act within such limitation as 
may be specified annually in appropriation acts. 

Under the program, all insurance payments to claimants are settled by an 
administrative office set up by the insurer. Before the administrative office can 
act upon any claim for insurance benefits, however, it is necessary to obtain 
certification of the insurance status of the person on whose account the claim is 
being made. In the case of an employee not retired, the certification is made by 
the last employing office, and it is unnecessary for the Commission to be involved 
in any recordkeeping for such individual. In the case of retired employees, and 
those individuals insured because of the Commission assuming the life-insurance 
agreements of beneficial associations, the Commission acts as the central agency 
for certification of insurance status at the time of death of the insured. The 
Commission already has all necessary records, obtained either from employing 
agencies at retirement or at time of taking over the beneficial associations’ life- 
insurance agreements, there is some individual recordkeeping in these cases. 

The current limitation for administrative expenses on the insurance program 
for fiscal year 1956, is $80,000. The amendment of August 1955, however, author- 
izes the Commission to arrange for the assumption by the employees’ life insurance 
fund of the life-insurance agreements of all members of Federal and District of 
Columbia employee beneficial associations. Coverage under the original law was 
limited to retired and separated employees only. Because of the increased cover- 
age now authorized under the law, the presently authorized limitation of $80,000 
is inadequate. 

The request for an increase of $112,350 is based on: (1) An increase in the 
volume of work as a result of Public Law 356 (84th Cong., 60 Stat. 676, Aug. 11, 
1955); and (2) increases in the salaries of employees, resulting from the act of 
June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). The following table summarizes the additional 
program costs and the cost of pay increases. 
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Additional requirements 


1A verage posi- 


tions Cost 





Other contractual services: 
Personal services 
Other objects 
Equipment, nonexpendable 


Total program costs 
Pay increase...._...----- p 


$74, 092 

20, 908 

13, 000 

108, 000 
4, 350 


Total costs_______- Paty 17 | 112, 350 
1 | 


Under the revised law, formal applications have been received from some of 
the beneficial associations and it is expected that approximately 135,000 indi- 
viduals will, in fiscal year 1956, become insured under this part of the program, 
The individuals will pay premiums direct to the Commission. The premium 
billing, collection, and accounting function together with the acquisition, manage- 
ment and disposition of assets of the beneficial associations taken over by the 
fund will require an average of 17 additional positions at a cost of $74,092. 

An increase of $33,908 is also required for other objects and equipment items 
as follows: 

Communication services 
Authorized, 1956_-_-_-----. $1, 500 
Required, 1956_-___- é 17, 900 


abrenee yonuested... .. C6 tes AE sw ee 16, 400 


This increase provides for the cost of penalty mail to send original letter of 
instructions and regular quarterly premium notices to approximately 135,000 
individuals who will pay premiums direct to the Commission. 


Rents and utility services 
Authorized, 1956________-- 
Required, 1956__-.--------- 


Increase requested_-- _ - 


This provides for the renting of a microfilm camera to be used in connection 
with premium collection and accounting for insured individuals. 


Supplies and materials 
Authorized, 1956 
Required, 1956 


Increase requested 3, 900 


This provides for the cost of envelopes to be used for sending out letters of 
instructions and quarterly premium notices as well as other miscellaneous expenda- 
ble supplies expected to be required. 


Equipment 
Authorized, 1956 $3, 000 
Required, 1956 16, 000 


Increase requested 13, 000 


This increase provides for equipment necessary in connection with premium 
collection and accounting for insured individuals. Included in the estimate are 
adding machines, desks, chairs, an inserting and sealing machine, a safe and other 
miscellaneous equipment. 

In addition to the foregoing costs totaling $108,000 arising from increased work- 
load, there is required an amount of $4,350 to cover the costs of salary increases 
granted by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 
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FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


Mr. THomas. There is an item here in House Document No. 330 
for the Federal Communications Commission for an increase in the 
travel limitation. It is based on the increased costs arising from the 
higher per diem allowances passed in the last session. We will put 
the part of the document relating to this item in the record at this 
point. 

(The information follows:) 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 
‘SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1956, on ithe amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘$65,000’ to 
‘$94,000. 

Because of increased travel costs arising from the act of July 28, 1955 (Public 
Law 189), an increase in the limitation is required. An additional increase of 
$17,000 in this limitation is requested to provide for travel incident to the study 
of television and radio network practices. In 1956, the Congress appropriated 
$80,000 for this purpose, and no provision was made within the travel limitation 
for the inereased cost of travel associated therewith. 


FrepERAL Home Loan Bank Boarp 


Mr. Tuomas. There is an item in House Document No. 330 for 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board and we will insert it in the record 
at this point, and also the statement submitted in explanation of the 
item. 

(The information follows:) 


(H. Doc. 330) 
FEDERAL Home Loan Bank Boarp 


“The amount made available in title II of the Independent Offices Appropriation 
a 1956, for administrative expenses of the Home Loan Bank Board is increased 
rom ‘$920, 000’ to ‘$978,400’, and the amount made available to said Board for 
ooadueiaaaialiee expenses, is increased from ‘$2,995,000’ to ‘$3,338,800’.”’ 


These proposed increases in limitations are necessary to provide for the cost of 
pay increases granted by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94), and the ad- 
ditional eost of employee travel pursuant to the act of July 28, 1955 (Public 
Law 189). The entire $58,400 increase in administrative expenses and $165,800 
of the increase in nonadministrative expenses are needed for pay increase costs. 


JUSTIFICATION MATERIAL 


FepeERAL HoME Loan Bank Boarb, JUSTIFICATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL EsTIMATES, 
FiscaL YEAR 1956 


BOARD AND STAFF OFFICES 


tequest is hereby made for increase in the Board’s current year’s limitation of 
administrative expenses to cover increased pay costs, resulting from the Board’s 
adoption of Public Law 94, approved June 28, 1955 (Federal Employees Salary 
Increase Act, 1955). 

Provision was made in the 1956 revised budget estimates for the employment of 
an average of 145.2 employees. The majority of the employees are entitled to the 
pay increase; the exceptions are the three Board members who have statutory 
appointments, and the Interdepartmental Wage Board employees. 

The pay inerease requested, $58,400, was computed on the basis of an average 
— ase of 7.5 percent in the personal services portion of the Board’s 1956 revised 
budget estimates in the 1957 budget presentation. The computation excluded the 
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salaries of the three Board members as well as the wages of the Wage Board em. 
ployees. 

In the current fiscal year, the Board is absorbing security expenses associated 
with the security program for the agency in the amount of $10,600; in addition, jt 
is absorbing the increased travel costs approximating $6,600, resulting from the 
Board’s adoption, effective August 1, 1955, of the incre ase in the per diem allow. 
ance for subsistence pursuant to Publie Law 189, approved July 28, 1955 (amend. 
ment, Travel Expense Act of 1949). 

Because of these additional costs, not provided for in the original estimates, j; 
is not possible to absorb any of the increased pay costs requested. 


DIVISION OF EXAMINATIONS 


tequest is also made for increase in the current vear’s limitation of nonadminis. 
trative expenses for the examination of Federal and State-chartered institutions t 
cover increased pay and travel costs resulting from the Board’s adoption of Publi 
Law 94, approved June 28, 1955 (Federal Fmployees Salary Increase Act, 1955 
and Public Law 189, approved July 28, 1955 (amendment, Travel Expense Act 
of 1949). 

In the presentation to Congress of the 1956 budget estimates of the Divisio 
of Examinations, provision was made for the employment of 421.7 employees oi 
an annual basis. This number, it was calculated, was required in order to bring 
the workload into a current status during fiscal 1956. 

All employees of the Division of Examinations are subject to the Classification 
Act and are, therefore, entitled to the pay increase. Such pay increase make 
necessary a supplemental authorization in the amount of $165,800, comput 
on the basis of an average increase of 7.5 percent in the personal services portio: 
of the Division’s 1956 revised budget estimates in the 1957 budget presentation 

Supplemental authorization of $178,000 for travel funds is also requested. ( 
the amount provided in 1956 for travel expenses of field examiners, 74.8 percent 
represented per diem and 17.5 percent represented mileage. The amount of 
$178,000 was determined by taking 33% percent (the percentage increase in 
both per diem and mileage) of the per diem and mileage amounts, after making dw 
allowance for the fact that the travel amendment was not effective until August | 
1955. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board deemed it necessary to increase the per 
diem allowance for subsistence from $9 to $12, effective August 1, 195i 
Examiners were usually unable to cover the cost of hotel and meals on the former 
allowance. This increase has been a morale builder and is one reason why thi 
personnel turnover has been lower since the change than it was prior to the begin 
ning of this fiscal year. Recruiting was also facilitated by this revision. Th 
mile: age allowance for use of personnally owned automobiles was not increased | 
the full amount allowable under the law, i. e., 10 cents per mile, but was increase 
only to 8 cents. 

It is important to stress at this time the urgency of approval of the supplemen tal 
request for the Division. Without sufficient authorization, the ex xaminations 0 
savings and loan associations will be severely curtailed, as the staff of examines 
will have to be drastically reduced in order to operate within the present author: 
zation. 

The Division of Examinations is presently endeavoring to place examination 
on approximately an annual basis. That program provides for an estimate 
average of 361 field examiners throughout the current fiscal year. The averag 
for the first 6 months of the year was 324; in order to achieve an average of 36! 
the staff must average 398 during the last 6 months. This would mean the hiriut 
of an additional 38 examiners at this time, 10 of whom have already been approve 
by the Board. Continuance of the recruiting program is in doubt, pending tl 
approval of this request. 

The estimated average annual salary plus travel expense of examiners w! 
would have to be terminated and those who are being employed is $6,812, ‘ 
$3,406 for 6 months. Failure to obtain the supplemental authorization wouli 
mean the reduction of 53 examiners from the number needed if the workload is' 
be brought into a substantially current status by June 30 next. At present, ther 
are 360 examiners on the payroll. Instead of building this staff up to 398, as s00! 
as practicable, denial of the request would mean a reduction of 15 examines 
in the current staff without delay. This would ruin the morale of the staff av 
make it useless to resume the recruiting program through our 6 boards of Unite 
States civil service examiners. In addition, fiscal 1957 would be commence 
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under @ most serious and unwarranted handicap. It is important, therefore, to 
consider what failure to obtain supplemental would mean to the examining 
schedule. 

Summary 
Board and staff offices: Pay costs $58, 400 


Division of Examinations: 
PAS ee ae coke teas duaah Ge ne — $165, 800 
Travel MOSS LLL .T. cB AW 178, 000 


343, 000 


Total: 2. Er id ae 401, 400 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


Mr. THomas. The Federal Trade Commission has an item of 
increase in House Document No. 330 to raise the limitation on travel, 
and the language will be inserted at this point. 


The infcrmation fellows:) 


FrRpERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘$160,000’ to 
‘$175,000’.”’ 

Because of increased travel costs arising from the act of July 28, 1955 (Public 
Law 189), an increase in the limitation is required. 


SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION 


Mr. Tuomas. There is also an item of increase in travel for the 
Securities and Exchange Commission that will also be inserted at this 
point. 

(The information follows:) 


SECURITIES AND ExcHANGE COMMISSION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“The limitation under this head in the Independent Offices Appropriation Act, 
1956, on the amount available for expenses of travel, is increased from ‘$132,000’ to 
‘$157,500".” 

Because of increased travel costs arising from the act of July 28, 1955 (Public 
Law 189), an increase in the limitation is required. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND RELATED 
AGENCIES 


PRINCE H. PRESTON, Jr., Georgia, Chairman 


ALBERT THOMAS, Texas CLIFF CLEVENGER, Ohio 
JOHN J. ROONEY, New York FRANE T. BOW, Ohio 

SIDNEY R. YATES, Illinois WALT HORAN, Washington 
JOHN F. SHELLEY, California EDWARD T. MILLER, Maryland 
DANIEL J. FLOOD, Pennsylvania 


Turespay, Marcu 6, 1956. 
) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

ROBERT W. BURGESS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 

HOWARD C. GRIEVES, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, ECONOMIC FIELDS 

CHARLES H. ALEXANDER, BUDGET OFFICER, BUREAU OF THE 
CENSUS 


Mr. Preston. Gentlemen, the committee will come to order. 
We will take up the first item, found in House Document No. 330, 
on page 21, the Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Moore. Mr. Chairman, may I have this statement made a 


part of the record? 

Mr. Presron. We will insert Secretary Moore’s statement in the 
record at this point, a statement which deals with all of the supple- 
mental items with respect to Commerce. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF AssISTANT SECRETARY GEORGE T. Moors 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the subcommittee, we are before you today 
to support several items of a supplemental nature for the fiscal year 1956. At 
this time I should like to give you a brief summary description of the items in- 
volved in the request. 

BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


We are requesting authority to transfer funds already available in the appro- 
priation ‘‘Census of Agriculture” to the appropriation “Salaries and expenses” to 
enable the Bureau of the Census to meet increased workload requirements and 
maintain a reasonable publication schedule for statistics related to the foreign 
trade of the United States. In addition we are requesting $428,000 for the salary 
increases granted classified workers by Public Law 94, approved June 28, 1959. 


MARITIME ACTIVITIES 


There are two items for your consideration under the heading ‘“ Maritime ac- 
tivities,” the first involving a language change for the appropriation “Ship cov- 
struction” designed to provide the Maritime Administration additional flexi- 
bility in accomplishing the cargo ship replacement program. Also for your col- 
sideration is an additional appropriation of $30 million requested to meet bills 
due under the ‘‘Operating-differential subsidies” program for the balance of this 
fiscal year. 
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BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Additional appropriations totaling $104 million for the Bureau of Public Roads 
are required to cover payments coming due in liquidation of obligations previously 
incurred under the Federal Highways Acts. hese amounts are forecast in the 
President’s budget and include $100 million for ‘‘Federal-aid highways” for re- 
imbursement to States and $4 million for ‘‘Forest highways” principally for pay- 
ment to individual contractors. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Language authorization is requested to permit acquisition of a field site neces- 
sary to the radio propagation program utilizing funds already available to the 
National Bureau of Standards. 


PAY INCREASE 


We are also prepared to present our pay increase requirements for the various 
appropriations of the Department which total $11,025,500 for the fiscal year 1956. 

The representatives of each Bureau involved in the supplemental estimates 
are available to justify each item in detail and to answer such questions as you may 
wish to ask, 


BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


Mr. Preston. At this point, we will insert all of the justifications 
relating to the Bureau of the Census. 

(The justifications are as follows:) 
Appropriation available in 1956 $6, 900, 000 
Cumulative obligations to Jan. 31, 1956_____-_ ee a me 4, 190, 033 


Cumulative expenditures to Jan. 31, 1956 14,014, 670 
Budget estimate next fiscal year (1957)_..._......-.---.--------- 7, 620, 000 


Employment: 
Average number current appropriation 
Number included in this estimate (average) 
Actual employment, Jan. 31, 1956 


Accrued expenditures. 
‘Includes 644 part-time employees. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


1. To cover the cost of an increased workload in the foreign trade statistics 
program, $100,000. The workload of export and import document has increased 
about 13 percent over the average document load last year and has resulted in 
the monthly reports falling seriously behind schedule. An increase in work of 
this magnitude could not have been anticipated when the 1956 estimates were 
prepared. The 1957 estimates request additional funds adequate to keep up 
with the increased workload at the present level, but not adequate to catch up 
the publication schedule. This supplemental will liquidate the present backlog 
of work (which was occasioned by the increase in workload) through overtime 
and a buildup of staff to the level anticipated in the 1957 request. It is being 
requested that the $100,000 be made available to the foreign trade statistics 
program by transfer from unobligated balances available under the appropriation 
for the Census of Agriculture, Bureau of the Census. 

2. To cover the cost of pay increases granted by the act of June 28, 1955 
Public Law 94), $428,000. 
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Program and financing 
eeesiesgeinmnen namie ceuinehinaipsircigananiiastaanatie eames aiieincinhebaimibaiasianien 


In budget, 
1956 


Revised esti- 


mate, 1956 Difference 





PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 
Current census statistics - - 
2 General administration 
3. Electronic equipment deve lopment. 
Total obligations § aioe 


FINANCING 


Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Census of agriculture, 


Bureau of the Census’’____~----- 
Appropriation - 


Proposed supplement: 11 due to pay PR SOE ni icine 





$6, 481, 258 
746, 742 
100, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 
Average number of all employees 

Number of employees at end of year 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions _- — 
Positions other than perm: inent 
Regular pay above 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


01 


Total, personal services 

Travel. 
Transportation of things 
Communication services_- 
Rents and utility services__- 
Printing and reproduction _- 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other age i See. 
Supplies and materials___-....-__--- 
Equipment- Si 
Taxes and assessments..- -- 


Total obligations- 





In budget, | 
1956 


1,176 

198 | 
1, 304 
1, 893 


$5, 447, 733 
657, 607 
21, 000 


6, 126, 340 
354, 605 | 
13, 086 
210, 879 
138, 617 
243, 054 
117, 608 
22, 300 
79, 186 
14, 825 | 


7, 500 


$6, 573, 258 
754, 742 


+$92, 000 


Revised esti- 
mate, 1956 


Difference 


1, 187 

201 
1, 316 
1,914 


$5, 481, 115 
670, 407 
21,000 |_. 

51, 000 
6, 223, 522 
354, 605 
13, 086 
210, 979 
140, 477 
243, 734 
117, 608 
22, 300 
79, 364 
14, 825 


= 
‘> 








Average salary and grade 


General schedule grades: 
Average sal 


1954 actual | 


7, 428, 000 +100, 00 





1955 estimate | 1956 estimate 
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CoNSOLIDATED SCHEDULE OF PERSONAL SERVICES Parip From Funps AVAILABLE 
TO DETAIL OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


rence 





$92, 000 


In budget, 1956 


Detail of personal services 


Revised estimate, 


1956 Difference 





| Num- 
ber 


+5, UO 


100, 00 


———————— 


Grades affected by supplemental as fol- 
lows: 
GS-5. Range $3,670 to $4,480 
GS-4. Range $3,415 to $3,925 
GS-3. Range $3,175 to $3,685 


252 
259 
284 


1, 476 


100, OK 


Total permanent, departmental 
Deduct lapses 
Add portion of salaries carried in other 
position schedules paid from other ac- 
counts ne 


Net permanent, departmental (av- | 
erage number, net salary) -- 
Positions other than permanent: 
Temporary employment 
Regular pay above 52-week base. 
Overtime and holiday pay 





| 


| 


120. 5 


Total 
salary 


| $1, 073, 070 
990, 480 | 
997, 410 | 


7, 481, 978 
> 999 


762, 222 


45, 100 


6, 764, 856 | 


6, 850, 975 
26, 569 


Total 
salary 


Num- | 
ber 


Total 
salary 


Num- 
ber 


i 
| 


i 

$1, 087, 750 | 

997, 310 | 
1, 013, , 285 
2 519. 363 
766, 22 


256 
261 
289 
1, 487 
122. 


4 +$14, 680 
+6, 830 
+15, 875 


+ 

+: 

ot 
+ 


1 +37, 385 


5 + +4, 003 


45, 100 


6, 798, 238 | +33, 382 
6, 863, 775 
26, 569 
251, 000 


+12, 800 


+51, 000 





All personal services, departmental | 
All personal services, field 


eT ea 


01 
—— 
Salaries and wages in the foregoing sched- | 
ule are distributed as follows: 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of the | 
Census”’ | 
“Census of agriculture, Bureau of the | 
Census”’ 
“Censuses of business, manufactures, 
and mineral industries, Bureau of 
the Census”’ 
“Advances and 
Bureau of the Census”’ ; 
“Special statistical studies, Bureau of 
the Census”’ 


reimbursements, 


.| 15, 438, 274 


6, 126, 340 


3, 757, 373 


13, 939, 582 


‘1, 595, 874 


‘15, 535 », 45 56 


+97, 182 


6, 223, 522 


3, 757, 373 


4, 098, 261 | 
656, 300 





100, Oo 


timate 


$5, 08 
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The regular 1957 budget for the foreign trade and shipping statistics program 
proposes an increased appropriation for processing a significant increase in the 
volume of export and import documents. This increased workload, however, is 
not merely a future probability, but is a present reality and must be dealt with 
during the current fiscal year. When the current year’s budget was prepared at 
the beginning of fiscal 1955, the Bureau had experienced 2 successive years of 
rather stable workload and projected its budget forward at this level. Some 
increase in workload was apparent in fiscal 1955 and was dealt with by sampling 
lower valued documents rather than tabulating all of them and by deferring all 
work possible, such as processing of correction documents into published figures. 
keeping commodity classifications up to date, and the like. The present work- 
load, however, is about 13 percent greater than fiscal 1955. Even after allowing 
for extension of sampling of lower valued documents, deferral of all possible work, 
and for improved productivity through work measurement, supplemental funds 
are needed for the foreign trade program if we are to avoid having the publication 
dates become later each month. 

The following comparative chart of cost and workload is indicative of the 
situation : 

Se - 
| Total docu- 
ments 


Cost per 
document 


| 
Cost 
| 


8, 568,000 | 1 $1, 662, 318 $0. 194 

8, 544, 000 1 1, 625, 579 | . 190 

oe 8, 976, 000 1 1, 571, 488 | 175 
stimated) | 10,116,000 | 21,649, 494 | . 163 
.stimated) j 10, 200, 000 | 1, 638, 494 | 161 


\justed for 7.5 pay raise to be comparable with 1956 and 1957. 
ount if supplemental funds are provided, 


If the budget for the foreign trade program is not supplemented, the monthly 
reports, Which are scheduled to be released about 5 weeks after the end of the 
month to which they relate, would become progressively later until funds ade- 
quate to sustain the program are provided. The amounts budgeted for fiscal 
1957, even if approved, are sufficient only to maintain a schedule and could not 
catch up the losses of time. The primary need, therefore, for this supplemental 
request is to provide through earlier achievement of the staffing levels proposed 
in the 1957 budget and through overtime work, for catching up on time losses to 
date and for avoiding further delays in the publication schedule during the cur- 
rent year. 

Amounts for general administration provide for a proportionate increase in 
routine administrative services related to additional program. 

An estimated $428,000 is required for pay increases pursuant to Public Law 94, 
S4th Congress, 1st session. The amount was calculated at 7.5 percent of the 
presently estimated salary payments for fiscal year 1956, excluding the salary of 
the Director which was not affected by the pay raise. There is no possibility of 
absorbing any part of this supplemental without abandoning all or part of the 
\dditional programs for which the Congress specifically earmarked the addi- 
tional funds appropriated in fiscal year 1956. The additional amounts appro- 
priated were less than the estimated requirements for each of the new programs 
and have resulted in maximum curtailment within the limits approved. 


_Mr. Preston. Mr. Burgess, do you want to speak to this item at this 
time ¢ 


INCREASED WORKLOAD IN FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS PROGRAM 


Mr. Bureess. Yes. The point that calls for special discussion here 
‘the request for $100,000 to cover the cost of the increased workload 
n the foreign trade statistics program. That is this program on page 
‘which runs a little over $114 million in the budget for 1956. That 
dudget was based on the expectation of continuing about the same 
workload that we have had in the previous year, fiscal 1955. 

73914—56——_-85 
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However, the present workload is running between 12 and 13 percent 
ahead, and we expect to continue that rate of increase, comparing 
month by month, 1956 compared with 1955. This is an important 
program that provides a record for business use and Government use 
of the exports and imports of the United States classified by commodi- 
ties and ports, destinations, and so forth. To serve essential purposes 
properly, the aim is to have the results in hand 5 weeks after the month 
covered. 

Actually, on account of the increased workload, the timing has 
dropped back to an average of about 714 weeks behind and if we get 
no supplementary appropriation, and we cannot take any other emer- 
gency measures than what we are now doing, we will be 9 weeks be- 
hind by the end of the fiscal year. 

We figure we need this $100,000 and we have some details available 
if you are interested in going into it. 

Mr. Preston. We certainly are interested in going into it, I assure 

you. 
Mr. Burcess. We would like to just make up that deficiency where 
we are now 214 weeks late, and avoiding going further back on it. 
That will require use of overtime, hiring some additional employees, 
and so on. 

Roughly speaking, on page 8 we have at the end of January 520 
employees. The revised estimate shows a maximum number of 361; 
that is, we have about 40 more employees for the 3 months, say, we get 
them going by March 31, and at $1,000 for the quarter, it would account 
for some $40,000. We will have to put in overtime, in addition, in 
order to make up the backlog and to make up the distance we are 
behind. 

That would enable us to come up, by the end of the year, even with 
the game, with the time schedule of 5 weeks that has been found by 
experience to be possible and very much desired by the users of the 
statistics. 

Mr. Preston. The figures on page 8 contemplate employment for 
how many months ? 

Mr. Bureess. In the revised estimates, that would be adding on for 
3 months more. We would get up to the higher level using this 
$100,000 extra if we had this appropriation or knew we had this 
supplemental so we would get underway by April 1 on the increased 
basis. 

Mr. Preston. You are figuring on the last 3 months of the fiscal 
year ? 

Mr. Bureess. Yes. When we get into 1957, we would assume con- 
tinuance of the same volume we have, and not using overtime. If 
the increase in volume should continue that would make the situation 
harder for us in 1957. 

Mr. Avexanper. Mr. Chairman, the figures on page 8 are 11 perma- 
nent additional employees and 10 part time, a total of 21 additional 
to our present authorized strength of 340. 

Our present employment is only 320, and it would contemplate 
hiring 41 people the last 3 months. That would bring this program 
to the authorized strength that is proposed in the 1957 budget. 

Mr. Preston. You people are supposed ‘to be pretty good guessers. 
How is it that you didn’t anticipate this when you appeared before 
our committee last year ¢ 
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Mr. Bureess. We are not so confident of our ability to guess ahead 
on something that is outside our own organization. This is the 
volume of the foreign trade of the United States: that is, we measure 
it in terms of the documents we have to handle. But that corresponds 
to the imports and exports. 

As a matter of fact, there is a lessening in the Government part 
of the exports and an increase in the regular commercial part, which 
means more documents to handle. 


COMPARISON OF EXPORT AND IMPORT DOCUMENTS 


Mr. Preston. What accounts for the biggest increase? The exports 
or the imports ? 

Mr. Burgess. Do you have that separately ? 

Mr. Atexanper. Yes. It is the exports. This is the chart which 
shows the workload problem clear back to 1935, except for the war 
vear's. 

The top line is the total documents, the second line the exports and 
the bottom line the imports. It is the exports which has the largest 
number of documents. That sharp increase is our last calendar year. 
This is on a calendar-year basis. 

Mr. Horan. Are those just documents, or is that actual trade? 

Mr, ALEXANDER. Just documents. 

Mr. Grirves. We have the dollar trade figures, too. The dollar 
trade has risen as well as the documents, but the private trade tends 
to occur in smaller unit quantities than the Government trade, so 
that the number of transactions is increasing more rapidly than the 
dollar volume. 

Mr. Presron. You had an increase in 1956 of $700,000 over 1955. 
Isn't that true? 

Mr. ALtexanper. That is correct, but nothing additional for this 
program ; $700,000 was specifically spelled out by the committee and 
covered $100,000 for the annual survey of manufacturers, $50,000 for 
the annual retail-trade program, $450,000 for an expansion of current 
population statistics, and $100,000 for electronic equipment develop- 
ment. There was no increase for this program. 

Mr. Preston. How much did you say you had for this program ? 

Mr. Burerss. $1,557,000. 

Mr. Presron. In fiseal 1956? 

Mr. Burgess. In fiscal 1956, yes. 

Mr. Presron. It seems to me you ought to be able to run this pro- 
gram for that. Have you borrowed any people from this program 
to operate any other program ¢ 

Mr. Burerss. No. 


VACANCIES TO AUTHORIZED POSITIONS 


Mr. Preston. How is it that you are authorized a strength of 340, 
and yet your average employment is only 321? 

Mr. Burerss. Three hundred and twenty. 
_ Mr. Preston. If this program is behind, if you are lagging, and 
if it is of the importance you say it is, why haven’t you filled these 
positions previously ¢ 

Mr, Atexanper. Mr. Chairman, I think I can answer a part of 
that. We have obligated to January 31, $928,000 for this program, 
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leaving a balance of approximately $630,000 for the rest of the year, 
In the early part of the year, in an effort to keep pace with such a 
workload, we put additional money in over the authorized amounts 
of the budget, and the staff worked overtime. 

That was in an effort to keep pace with the workload. In our 
present budget, we have put in about $24,000 more in expenditures 
to date than our rate would cover. Finally we ran to the point 
where it was just a matter of avoiding a complete deficit and that is 
why we are here. I mean, we put in additional funds over what we . 
requested, and had approved in the budget for fiscal 1956, and we 
finally reached the point where we just couldn’t keep pace with the 
workload. 

Mr. Preston. Did the appropriation of roughly $114 million for 
this program envision an employment level of 340? 

Mr. Avexanper. It did as a maximum point. 

Mr. Preston. Would $1% million be sufficient to maintain that 
level of employment? 

Mr. Atexanver. Yes, if I understand you correctly. 

Mr. Preston. I still don’t understand, then. 

Mr. AtexaNnper. They just can’t keep pace with the work. 

Mr. Preston. I still don’t understand why you are running an 
employment figure of 321 if you have a program sufficient to maintain 
a level of 340. 

Mr. Bureess. Three hundred and forty is the maximum positions at 
any one time. The average number of positions for the year is only 
322, and we have already gone a little over the average in the first part 
of the year in the dollar amount by having overtime which had to be 
paid for. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF FUNDS FROM APPROPRIATION FOR CENSUS ON 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Preston. Another question that interests me is how you man- 
age to have $100,000 lying around that you can take away from the 
census on agriculture to apply to this program. 

Mr. Bureess. Agriculture is a program with a total of $21 million 
spread over several years, and in the methods of collecting and other 
operations, our people on that work, throughout the whole Bureau, 
have carried on very efficiently at low cost. It is a program which 
has been carried on about the same way for a number of times, so that 
partly explains the fact that we are able to do it, to be assured a small 
percentage savings, but savings in the aggregate of the amount of 
$1 million. 

Mr. ALexanpver. It will not interfere with that program in any 
way to transfer the money. 

Mr. Burcess. Of course, we cannot transfer from that appropria- 
tion to this other one without getting the approval of this committee. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, I would lke to give the committee 
here a document which reflects the status of the census of agriculture 
funds indicating that approximately $1 million would be left after 
completing the census of agriculture. 

This refers back to your question of how would you take $100,000 
from the census of agriculture. 
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sTATUS OF AGRICULTURAL CENSUS AND DISPOSITION OF UNOBLIGATED FUNDS 


Mr. Preston. Is the agricultural census about completed ¢ 

Mr. Bureess. It will be completed in the second half of this year. 
It is moving along and we can predict the results pretty well. 

Mr. ALexaNnpeER. It is far enough along so that we know the final 
cost pretty well now. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say the second half of this year, what do 
you mean ? 

' Mr. Buregss. Calendar year. It is listed here as Fiscal Year 1957, 
but I believe we intend to wind it up this calendar year. 

Mr. Atexanper. It will be completely wound up and finished by 
the end of this calendar year. 

Mr. Rooney. You wouldn’t be able to move it ahead to along about 
October ? 

Mr. Burerss. I doubt it, on cleaning it up. I know it will be com- 
ing down in scope, but some of the completion of the last work. I 
think they are planning would not be finished by that time. 

Mr. Atexanper. As far as I know, it is liquidation work, involving 
putting materials away, and so forth, which would take place after 
October. 

Mr. Burerss. The paying of the bills to be charged to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and so forth, will run a little longer. 

Mr. Preston. You say you have $1 million left from appropriated 
funds, Mr. Nielson ? 

Mr. Nietson. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. Are you asking for any additional appropriation in 
the regular bill for this agricultural census? 

Mr. Nrevson. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Why is it, in this House Document 330, under the 
heading that we are discussing, Bureau of Census, that you don’t 
ask to transfer all of this money in the appropriation to meet the pay 
raise, where there is $100,000 for foreign trade statistics? 

Mr. Nrerson. Mr. Chairman, there is an amount of approximately 
$900,000 in the regular bill which we are proposing for transfer to the 
Censuses of Business, Manufactures, and Mineral Industries. 

We will discuss that, of course, with you at the time the regular 
bill is taken up. 

PAY INCREASE COST 


_ Mr. Preston. On this item of $428,000 for pay increase cost, what 
your unobligated balance at this time? Mr. Neilson, do you have 
the figure? 

Mr. Nretson. Yes, sir, Mr. Chairman, Obligations for personal 
services, salaries and expenses, as of January 31, 1956, is $3,493,994. 
The projected obligation for personal services from February 1 to 
June 30 is $2,632,346. 

The total for the fiscal year is $6,126,340. That is just the personal 
services obligation. The total for other obligations, including travel, 
communications, et cetera, is $1,201,660, or a grand total of $7,328,000. 

Mr. Preston. What is the total appropriation figure ? 

Mr. Nrerson. The total appropriation figure for the Bureau of 
Census is $16.4 million. For salaries and expenses, comparable to 


= figures which I read to you, the appropriation is $6.9 million for 
JvD0~ 
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Mr. Preston. Explain this, Mr. Nielson. On a 7 months’ projec. 
tion, you w ould have a figure of about $500,000 per month, and for the 
remaining 5 months it would come out for the additional 5 months 
to $2,500, 000. 

On the figures you gave me a moment ago, the projection would 
come out $2, 632. 000. 

Mr. Niexson. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. How do you account for the extra $32,000? 

Mr. Atexanper. We mentioned before the increase of $700,000 for 
this program this year in “Salaries and expenses.” Two of the main 
projects “there were the annual survey of manufacturers and annual 
survey of retail trade, which are conducted in the last half of the 
fiscal year, after the close of the calendar year, so that the expendi- 
ture rates will be greater to take care of those additional programs, 
Also, the current popul: ition survey will be reaching its full expansion 
in the last quarter of this year. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Clevenger, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Cievencer. I think you have covered it. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Horan ? 

Mr, Horan. As I get this supplemental request, the census part 
of it is for the pay increase, and the other part is for your increased 
documents ¢ 

Mr. Burerss. The foreign trade; yes. 

Mr. Horan. And $428,000 is something you couldn’t anticipate at 
the time of the budget hearing? 

Mr. Buroess. Yes. That, of course, applies to the entire Census 
Bureau. 

Mr. Nietson. I think it would be well to note that this additional 
amount for the pay cost came about as a result of Public Law 94, 
when increased pay was given to classified people. 

Mr. Horan. That was 2 days before the end of your fiscal year! 

Mr. Nrerson. Yes. We were not able to get that into our 1956 
appropriation. 

Mr. Presron. I didn’t mean to violate the customary rules of the 
committee. 

Mr. Roonry. If they can save some money in their questions, I am 
all for it. 

Mr. Preston. I started to the left quite by accident, I assure you. 
Go right ahead, Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. I am through. 


ABSORPTION OF PAY INCREASE COSTS BY BUREAU 


Mr. Preston. How much of the pay increase were you able to 
absorb? 

Mr. Avexanver. The full increase on the Census of Agriculture. 

Mr. Presron. Just on salaries and expenses? 

Mr. ALExANDER. Salaries and expenses, none. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Rooney / 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you absorb out of the Census 0! 
Agriculture / 

Mr. ALtexanver. The full amount. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the full amount? 

Mr. AvexAnper. The full amount was $434,000—the retroactive 
pay last year plus the amounts for the current year. 
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COMPARISON OF ESTIMATED AND ACTUAL COST OF CENSUS OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Roonry. How do you account for the fact that the actual cost 
for the Census of Agric ulture is less than the estimated cost of the 
census to the extent of the $400,000 you just mentioned, as well as the 
<1 million that you propose to transfer? 

Mr. Bureess. I started to answer. The agriculture census we have 
done very well on. The people at the head of that in the Bureau have 
heen working at it since 1945, I guess, and the lines are set so they 
know where to concentrate to get low-cost operation. 

Mr. ALExaNnper. Part of the reason, too, is that there were fewer 
farms found. There were not as many cards to be punched nor as 
many items to be tabulated. 

Mr. Bureess. In our estimate of cost, we assumed about as many 
farms would be found in 1954 as were found in 1950, and it actually 
turned out about 600,000 fewer farms. Each farm, of course, has to 
be visited by an enumerator and facts are taken down and then proc- 
essed after they are collected. 

Mr. Yares. When you say there are fewer farms, vou mean there are 
mergers among the farmers? 

Mr. Burerss. Yes. That is an interesting development; that is, 
the figures indicate the acreage harvested was only cut 314 percent, 
whereas the number of farms was cut over 10 percent; that is, from 
a total of 5,400,000 to 4,800,000 in round terms; about 11 percent. 

Mr. Yares. What does this indicate? That the family farm is 
vanishing ? 

Mr. Bureess. It isn’t vanishing. There is an increase in size. The 
family farm is getting larger; that is, with the advent of machiner y; 
the individual farmer with his family, sometimes grown children, 
and assistants, is getting machinery in for the peak loads, and is able 
tohandle more acres than he used to. 

This is going to be analyzed and we will have further discussions 
of it as we complete the analysis of the figures as to just how it is 
accomplished. It isn’t so much the very large farms. 

Mr. Yates. What you are saying, really, is that the family farms 
are getting larger, but their number is getting smaller ? 

[r. Burerss. The number is getting smaller, and some of the de- 
crease is in the smaller-sized farms. Farms in the 40-acre class, for 
instance, may be still ranked as farms, unless they go below the line 
between what counts and what does not count asa farm. To be counted 
it must have $150 in marketed products. When you get down at the 
small end the rules get a little finicky, because there is quite a move 
of farmers to put in part of their time working in town. 

The roads are better and they can get in and take a job in a store, 
or some members of the farm family can, or even in a mill or even run 
a business. 

APPOINTMENTS TO THE TOP EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Mr. Froop. T was just wondering as to the salary problem, and that 
is what it is. Didn’t you appoint | a new deputy or somebody at one 
of —_ high levels in the last couple of years ? 

I believe, Doctor, that you were with the Bureau 4 or 5 years ago. 


a Burgess. Three years ago. I came in, in February 1953, per- 
sonally, 





Mr. Froop. 1953? 

Mr. Buresss. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Didn’t you appoint a deputy that we had once and hadn't 
used for a number of years? I am just trying to remember. I was 
going to talk about that last year and forgot about it. 

Mr. Burgess. In connection with the recruitment of the large nun. 
ber, something over 30,000, of enumerators on the census of agriculture, 
we did have an Assistant Director, Mr. Underwood. I think that is 
maybe what you are thinking of, because we haven’t had a new deputy. 

Mr. Fxoop. I remember vaguely that we had these different regional 
oftices set up in Philadelphia, New York, and different places, and ] 
call a couple of years ago we appointed a new—what I thought wasa 
deputy. 

We filled a vacancy that had been existing for some time where we 
created a new official at that level. I was wondering what the 
reason for it was and would that contribute to some of the salary 
problem, these new administrators at that level. 

Mr. Bureess. We are trying to think of just what you have in mind, 
I don’t recognize anything in the higher rank. 

Mr. ALexanper. At the start of the 1950 census, we had a vacancy 
for Assistant Director in charge of the census. He did not come in 
until after the census was begun. That was in 1950 or 1951. That 
was Dr. Taeuber. 

The position did exist, but had been unfilled after Mr. Eckler moved 
to deputy about 6 or 7 years ago. 

Mr. Burcess. The top executive staff of the Bureau is substantially 
the same. 

Mr. Fxioop. Didn’t you fill that? 

Mr. AvtexAnper. The position I referred to was filled in 1951. As 
I recall, it was the only position at the high level that had remained 

vacant for some time. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not clear myself as to exactly which spot I mean. 
Suppose I find out and we will bring it up on the main hearing instead 
of now. 

Mr. Preston. If there are no further questions, we will take up the 
next item. 

Thank you, Doctor. 
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SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Preston. The next item will be found in House Document 
330 on page 22. It deals with the Maritime Administration under 
the heading “Ship Construction.” 





This is a request for a language change, and we will insert in the 
record at this point page 1 of the justifications, which deals with the 
language change. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE CHANGE 


This amendment is proposed to provide flexibility essential to successful ac- 
complishment of the cargo ship replacement program. The program, necessi- 
tated by the rapidly approaching period of block obsolescence of our merchant 
fleet, was initiated in the current fiscal year. 

As a result of efforts by the Maritime Administration to encourage operators 
to accelerate ship replacement programs, negotiations have been conducted 
with many operators engaged in both foreign and coastwise operation to establish 
long-term programs of orderly replacement of their fleets. In connection with 
this year’s requirement under the replacement program, there are presently 
under consideration applications from 11° companies involving construction of 
52 vessels as the first phase of their long-range replacement requirements. These 
applications include construction-differential subsidy, national defense features 
and trade-in allowances, either singly or in varied combinations. Successful 
negotiation of some of these applications will not take place before fiscal year 
1957. 

Of the 52 vessels involved in current applications, 14 are for domestic opera- 
tion and not eligible for construction-differential subsidy. However, national 
defense features may be required dependent upon determination by the Depart- 
ment of the Navy. These defense features are usually nominal, by comparison 
with the cost of construction subsidy, and funds are available for this purpose. 
The limitation in the current appropriation language “* * * for payment of 
construction-differential subsidy and cost of national defense features incident 
to construction of * * * not to exceed five cargo ships for replacement * * *” 
precludes the possibility of consummating agreements for replacement of a 
greater number of ships regardless of appropriation availability. 

The urgency of expediting a program of orderly replacement has been well 
established. It is believed to be in the national interest to permit consummation 
of agreements providing for replacement of the greatest possible number of 
ships within funds appropriated for that purpose. Accordingly, it is recom- 
mended that the numerical limitation be rescinded so that the program can be 
administered in a manner designed to provide maximum results. 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Morse, I notice that your statement is reasonably 
brief. Does your entire statement deal with the language change, or 
both items ? 

Mr. Morse. Both items. The language change item appears com- 
mencing in the middle of page 3. 


GENERAL STATEMENT CONCERNING LANGUAGE CHANGE 


_ Mr. Preston. Suppose you read that portion of your statement deal- 
ing with the language change at this time. 

Mr. Morse. This item in our request is for a change in language 
under the “Ship construction” appropriation, to delete the limitation 
on the number of ships on which subsidy or national defense allow- 
ances may be paid. Our initial request for authority and funds to 
build not to exceed five replacement cargo ships did not anticipate the 
number of potential contracts involving relatively small cost to the 
Covernment for defense features. 

As a result of efforts by the Maritime Administration to encourage 
operators to accelerate ship-replacement programs, negotiations have 
been conducted with many operators engaged in both foreign and 
coastwise operation to establish long-term programs of orderly replace- 
ment of their fleets. ; 
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In connection with this year’s requirement under the replacement 
program, there are presently under consideration applications from 1] 
companies involving construction of 52 vessels as the first phase of 
their long-range repl: wement requirements. These applications in- 
clude construction- differential subsidy, national defense features, and 
trade-in allowances, either singly or in varied combinations. Success- 
= negotiation of some of these applications will not take place before 
fiscal year 1957. 

Of the 52 vessels involved in current applications, 38 would be eligi- 
ble for both construction subsidy and national defense allowances, 
These include 6 combination ore carriers-tankers for American Bulk 
Carriers, Inc.; 5 freighters each for the United States Lines, Lykes 
Bros. Steamship Co., and Pacific Far East Lines; 2 for State Marine 
Lines; 9 for Isbrandtsen Co.; and 6 for States Steamship Co. 

The remaining 14 are ships for domestic operation and would in- 
volve national defense allowances only. These include 2 each for 
Trainships, Inc., and Alaska Trainships, and 10 for the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. 

The payment of the cost of national defense features is dependent 
upon determination of desirability by the Department of the Navy; 
however, the cost of these defense features is usually nominal, by com- 
parison with the cost of construction subsidy, and funds are available 
for this purpose. 

The limitation in the current appropriation language— 

* * * for payment of construction-differential subsidy and cost of national 
defense features incident to construction of * * * not to exceed five cargo ships 
for replacement * * * 

precludes the possibility of consummating agreements for replacement 
of a greater number of ships regardless of appropriation availability. 

Obviously, the funds appropriated will not permit contracts cover- 
ing all of these applications, but in view of the importance of obtain 
ing the maximum number of ships suitable for defense purposes, we 
believe it to be most desirable that the : appropriation language permit 
the greatest possible number of contracts within the limits of the funds 
available. 

The deletion of the limitation is important not only for contracts in 
the current fiscal year, but also for subsequent years in which thes 
funds continue available and are merged with subsequent approprit- 
tions for the same purpose. 

We will be pleased to provide any additional information you maj 
desire in connection with these requests. 


DIFFICULTY IN ESTIMATING NUMBER OF SHIPS TO BE CONTRACTED FOR 


Mr. Preston. Why didn’t you make some comment in your state: 
ment about how many ships you propose to contract for out of existing 
appropriations ? 

Mr. Morse. It is difficult to identify exactly how many ships will le 
contracted for. We have $23 million, the use of which is restricted 
to five vessels. None of that $23 million has yet been committed. I! 
depends in part on whether we proceed with contracts involving cot- 
struction subsidy or whether we proceed with contracts involving only 
national defense allowances. 
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If they are for national defense only, then a much greater number 
of ships could be built with this $23 million than would be the case 
if construction subsidy was also involved. 

Mr. Presron. What you are, in effect, asking us to do is to take the 
lid off here and leave it entirely to your discretion; is that oer 

Mr. Morsp. We are asking you to take the lid off on the number 
ships, but not on the $23 million appropriation. 

Mr. Preston. Isn’t your planning far enough along to give us some 
indication as to whether it will be construction- subsidy ships, or 
whether it will just be ships dealing with national defense features? 
You must have some idea that you can give the committee. 

Mr. Morse. Take the Lykes Steamship, for example. They are 
discussing with us at the present time the building of 5 cargo 
ships. They will ask for construction subsidy as well as trade-in 
allowances. The ball is up in the air on the thing. 

We can conclude that this month or 3 months from now, as a matter 
of negotiation. The same thing applies to United States Lines. United 
States Lines originally proposed to build 5 new cargo ships, but now 
they have come in and asked that they have authority to buy between 

and 8 Mariners and convert them for use in their cargo service, so 

2 difficult to be specific in response to your question. 

We have these 10 or 11 different programs which are all cooking 
and which one will materialize, whether it will be the ones which will 
involve only construction subsidy or whether it will be the ones which 
will involve only national defense features is hard to say at this time. 

\laska Steamship, for example, is in a position where we are hope- 
ful that we will be able to contract for 2 ships by the end of June. 
There it involves only national defense features. There is no con- 
struction subsidy involved. 

Mr. Preston. In recalling the testimony of last year, Mr. Morse, 
is it true that you requested this appropriation of $23 million ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. For the construction of 10 ships? 

Mr. Morse. No. It was five. 

Mr. Preston. That was your request—for five ? 

Mr. Morse. My recollection is it was for five. We mentioned 
at that time that we had both the United States Lines and the Lykes 
matters under preliminary discussion when we appeared at that time. 
Those things are close to jelling at this time, but I can’t state spec ifi- 

cally that we will get one or the other, or which one will come first. 


REASONS FOR INCLUSLON OF LIMITATION LANGUAGE IN 1956 BUDGET 


Mr. Preston. You asked for this language in the bill that you seek 
totake out. You asked for it last year, did you not ‘ 

Mr. Morsr. Yes, sir. We didn’t antic ipate that we would have so 
many of the domestic operators coming in on which there would be 
national defense features only requested. 

For example, with regard to American-Hawaiian, they are talking 
about 10 ships that they want to build. If they build 18-knot ships, 
there will be little or no national defense features involved. ‘There is 
discussion going on between American-Hawaiian and the Department 
of the Navy to build 25-knot ships. If they build 25-knot ships, there 
will be a substantial amount of national defense payment involved. 
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I can only explain that my delinquency in putting on that 5-shi 
ceiling was due ot the fact that at that time we had requests both from 
Lykes and from United States Lines for construction of 5 ships, which 
involved construction subsidy in each instance. 

Neither of those have jelled yet, and these others are coming along 
to a position where we are hampered because of the five-ship limitation, 

Mr. Preston. If we eliminate the language, how will the major por. 
tion of this money be spent? Will it be spent in construction-differ- 
ential subsidies ? 

Mr. Morse. I would be sure that the major portion would be spent 
only for construction subsidy. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Morse, if the committee decides not to take this 
language out, but to change the figure to some other figure, what is 
your suggestion ¢ 

Mr. Morse. In this statement, I think I mentioned that we have 
the possibility of a total of 52 vessels. I think that we could maneuver 
if we were restricted to 25, but Mr. Fisher mentions to me that if 
there is a restriction on the number of vessels it complicates our ac- 
counting. He could answer why better than I. 

Mr. Preston. This is amazing to me, that you last year asked for 
a limitation of 5, and 6 or 7 months later you want to change that 
figure to 25. 

You wouldn’t be able to, of course, pay for 25 vessels out of $23 
million, would you? 

Mr. Morsz. If it were national defense features alone, probably 
we could. 

Mr. Preston. Is it giving you contract authority to proceed on 
something that we will pick up the check for later ? 

Mr. Morse. Oh, no. 

Mr. Preston. You have $23 million, haven’t you? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; which we can spend on five ships only at the 
present time. 


ANTICIPATED RESULTS IF LANGUAGE CHANGE IS APPROVED 


Mr. Preston. And you say the major portion of that money will 
be spent for the payment of construction-differential subsidies if this 
language is taken out? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You also say that if you were dealing with ships that 
involved national defense features only, perhaps you could get by 
with the $23 million. Butif you are going to spend it on construction- 
differential subsidies, how are you going to provide for 25 ships out 
of $23 million ? 

Mr. Morse. I agree with you wholeheartedly. It depends entirely 
on which ones come first. If the ships which involve no construction 
subsidy are in a position where they can be contracted for earlier, 
then all the funds, or substantially all of the funds, would be utilized 
only for the vessels involving only national defense, and therefore, 
we would have no funds available for the ships on which construction 
subsidy, also, would be required. 

Conversely, if the ships on which construction subsidy are in 4 
position where we can contract for them earlier, there would be n0 
funds left for the national defense feature. 
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STATUS OF 1956 FUNDS 


Mr. Preston. You haven’t spent any of the $23 million yet‘ 

Mr. Morse. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Eight months have passed of the fiscal year 1956, 
more than 8, and by the time this bill passes the Senate and is signed 
by the President, you may have 3 months left in the fiscal year. If 
you haven’t made any plans as to how you are going to spend this 
money in 9 months, how are you going to decide in a period of 3 
months how to deal with this $23 million. 

Mr. Morse. I think I mentioned the numbers. American Bulk Car- 
riers Want to build six, involving construction subsidy. 

Mr. Preston. We went into that and that is right before us in 
your statement. Some of these applications were pending at the time 
that we had the hearings last year, weren’t they ? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. 


REASONS FOR FAILURE TO NEGOTIATE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Preston. You still haven’t made up your mind what you are 
eoing to do about those applications ? 

Mr. Morse. It isn’t a question of our making up our minds. It is 
a question of getting the operators to finalize their plans so we can 
make the contract with them. 

Mr. Preston. If they can’t make up their minds, why get so excited 
here at the end of the fiscal year and ask for this language change so 
as to take the lid off, when they have had 8 months out of this fiscal 
year to decide what they want to do? 

Mr. Morse. We are not asking any additional funds be appropriated. 

Mr. Preston. I am at a loss to understand why the planning on the 

part of shipping companies hasn’t reached the point where they can 
tell you people what they want to do so that you can know what to 
do with the $23 million we placed in your hands. 
_ Mr. Morsr. For example, two of these are for Alaska Steamship. 
rhey are having their model ships run at the Taylor Model Basin now 
to determine the suitability of the characteristics of the ships which 
they have planned. They have to have one additional test run made. 
As soon as that is run, and if it is completely acceptable, they will be 
ina position to contract. 

It takes 6 to 8 months just to draw up the plans and specifications 
on ships, so it isn’t a matter that the operators can decide overnight 
that they are going to do this, that, or the other thing. It takes time 
to work up these things. We, in Maritime, go over the plans and 
specifications when they are submitted to us and we approve them or 
disapprove them and suggest changes. Then they are referred to the 
Navy Department and the Navy also goes over them very carefully. 
_ Mr. Preston. We appreciate that fact, but I still don’t understand, 
if they have had 8 months to decide, how are they going to do it in 
3 months? 

Mr. Morsr. This $23 million continues on. 

Mr. Presron. I know that is true. However, what is the urgency 


about it, that you come up in a supplemental bill and ask for this 
language change ? 
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Mr. Morse. Take the American-Hawailan, for example. Those 
people, as I recall, hadn’t come in to us last summer when we appeared 
here before the committee. They are talking about building 10 ships, 

Mr. Preston. Do they have a firm proposition before you now? 

Mr. Morse. They do on the 18-knot ship. 

Mr. Preston. How many? 

Mr. Morse. Ten of them. They are also preparing plans for a 2). 
knot ship in lieu of an 18-knot ship. It takes time to put that through 
our mill and also through the Department of the Navy. 7 

Mr. Preston. That involves only national defense features ? 

Mr. Morse. That only involves national defense. 

Mr. Preston. How long has their firm proposition been before you! 

Mr. Morse. If by a “firm proposition” you mean have they con- 
mitted themselves, irrevocably, to build ten 18-knot ships, we do not 
have a firm proposition of that character. 

They have said they want to build ten 18-knot ships and they are 
also discussing the possibility of building ten 25-knot ships instead 
of 18-knot ships. It will be 3 to 6 months before that deal can be 
finalized, but the Alaska Steam, I expect, will be finalized before the 
end of this fiscal year. 


ABSENCE OF LIMITATION IN PROPOSED 1957 BUDGET 


Mr. Preston. Is there anything in your regular bill about changing 
this limitation ? 

Mr. Forp. No, sir. We have different language in our forthcoming 
budget. Isn’t that correct? 


Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir; we have broader language in our 1957 pro- 
posed budget which would not involve a limitation by number of 
ships. 

Mr. Yates. Isn’t that what they asked for last time? 

Mr. Preston. No; they asked for the limitation themselves of five. 


BACKGROUND OF REQUEST FOR REMOVAL OF LIMITATION 


Mr. Frioop. You were pursuing a line that I was wondering about. 
What happened to the thinking down there? You came up last year 
and said, “We want 5 ships and $23 million.” One morning some- 
body walked in there at a staff conference and said, “We made a mis 
take. We should remove the 5.” What gave birth to it? What was 
the stimulus? What produced this thinking? Who pulled this out 
of the hat? What series of circumstances brought it about? Some: 
thing happened. 

Mr. Morse. Two things happened. One is at the time we came up 
here before, we saw in the near future only two programs. One was for 
United States Lines and one was for Lykes, each for 5 ships. 

Mr. Froop. Isn’t that a clear indication of dereliction or lack of 
awareness within the industry or failure to have a proper pipeline 
or sources of information in a great industry like the maritime, in 
construction program that you should know about ? 

We take for granted that you know these things. Now, you come 
up here in 6 or 7 months and you tell us you made a major error of 
policy. This is a major change of policy, because if the committe 
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now removes this restriction of five in your main 1957 budget, there 
will be no restriction of any kind. 

Mr. Morse. We are restricted to $23 million. 

Mr. Froop. Oh, yes. I am not talking about dollars. I am talking 
about things. 

Mr. Morse. Frankly, if I am given 25 cents to buy some candy, I 
don’t think my parent would object too much if I used that 25 cents 
to buy licorice, instead of gum drops. 

Mr. Froop. That provides whom you buy it from, and you also 
may buy a candy with an artificial orange color in it that the parent 
doesn’t think is healthy for you. 

The chairman asked you which came first, the chicken or the egg. 
You said, “Well, it all depends whether national defense problems 
arise first, or Ww hether the other problems arise.’ 

Who determines what may occur first? If one occurs first, you have 
a different set of facts resulting, as you told us. What set of circum- 
stances determines which might come first ? 

Mr. Morse. I think I may have given you the wrong impression. 
When I said that national defense features may come along first, 
by that I mean that we might be in a position to fina’ ize a contract 
with an operator whose construction included some national defense 
features in his ship. 

Mr. Fioop. That couldn’t happen, because you told us you were 
only dealing with two outfits. 

Mr. Morse. That is true. 

Mr. Froop. Your limitation of 5 was predicated upon the possi- 
bility of finalizing contracts with 2 outfits only. Then how can you 
argue that way? “We are talking about the law as it is now. 

Mr. Morsr. Mr. Congressman, when we came here last year we 
said that we had these 2 operators who want to build 5 ships each. 

Mr. Fioop. Right. Then, if that is true, our discussion now is 
limited to those two operators and those ships. Now, will you dis- 
cuss for me those two operators, those ships, and the question that 
Mr. Preston asked you? You have to limit it to those two, you 
know. 

Mr. Morse. Those two companies were Lykes and United States 
Line. United States Lines has changed its thinking now. Instead 
of building 5 ships, they are asking authority to buy 6 or 8 Mariners. 

Mr. Froop. I suspected that they had changed their thinking. Be- 
cause they changed their thinking, does that mean that that is re- 
sponsible for this change of language ? That couldn’t be. You tell 
us that the removal of this change of language has nothing to do 
with those two companies at all. 

This concerns a series of other companies who weren’t in our 
thinking. You can’t have this both ways. 
| Mr. Morse. These other companies have come along since we were 
ere. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, I know. That is very clear. You have said that. 
However, I asked you about the two companies you talked about. 
Those are the only two in fairness to me you can talk about. Here is 
the fact. Now, you say “Well, they came along and said ‘Well, we 
have changed our thinking,’ ” but that is not the reason you give for 
wanting to lift the five. 

The reason you want to give for wanting to lift the five is a lot 
of other companies came along. Which is it? 
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Mr. Morse. A combination. United States Lines were talking 
about five, initially. Now they are talking about 6 to 8 of a different 
type vessel. 

Mr. Froop. And you had no source of information, no indication, 
and there was nothing which would make you think in the great 
American construction industry of maritime, with your vast staff, 
which would permit you to indicate remotely to us last year, 6 months 
ago, that there would be more than 2 companies? 

Did this happen overnight? What happened ? 

Mr. Morse. In part a change in the atmosphere in the entire in. 
dustry. 

Mr. Fioop. My dear sir, you mean somebody had an atomizer and 
squeezed it? We have to depend—at least I do—upon you people 
entirely as my source of information at this hearing. Last year you 
told me nothing. I couldn’t get a whiff of any atmosphere which 
would indicate this revolutionary basic change of policy. 

That is what it is going to be from now on. Now you say, “Well, 
we had nothing to indicate that, but the atmosphere suddenly changed, 
An offshore wind came up and now we have changed our minds.” 

Is that it? 

Mr. Morse. That is part of it, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Fioop. That certainly shows a lack of awareness or a poor sense 
of smell, if you couldn’t scent this atmosphere. In a great industry 
like that, you had nothing to indicate this basic change of policy would 
produce a supplemental in 6 months? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Congressman, you must appreciate that when we 
come in with a proposed budget, it has already gone through the De- 
partment of Commerce and gone through the Bureau of the Budget, 
and by the time it comes here, the joint views of all three agencie 
have been jelled in the budget. 

We may have come up with either a lower or a higher proposal, 
initially. 

Mr. Fitoop. What did you come up with ? 

Mr. Morse. I don’t remember offhand. 

Mr. Fioop. Offhand? You treat this thing very lightly. 

Mr. Morse. Our original proposal was 15 vessels. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you tell us that ? 

Mr. Morse. No, I don’t imagine we told you that. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

Ser Morse. I don’t recall whether we were requested, for one 
thing. 

Mr. Froop. That is the story of the watchman at the gate. The 
lamp was not lit. “And why didn’t you tell me?” “You didn’t ask 
me.” You lost the lawsuit. 

Mr. Morse. Fundamentally, our views are represented by the budge! 
—— is finally approved in Commerce and in the Bureau of the 

udget. 

Mr. Fioop. I am a great advocate of the American merchant m2 
rine. I think we should have the biggest in the world, twice as big 
anybody else, and more men working on them and everything else. 
There is no question about that. 

I am on the side of the angels in this, but I certainly think that the 
administrative part of it that I am trying to find out about now shows 
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a lack of awareness of what is going on in the industry, or else a 
failure to disclose information to the committee, one or the other. 
Mr. Morse. I respectfully think you are in error in both regards. 
Mr. Fioop. There is no reason why you can’t think what you want. 
We disagree. That is not immoral, you know. 
Mr. Morse. Do you have the time when the contracts were signed 
by these subsidized operators ? 
‘Mr. Forp. The first one was October 9, I believe, with Moore- 


' McCormack. If I may be permitted, Mr. Morse, to try and answer 


the question, our budget was made up almost 2years ago, and we antici- 
pated that there might be 15 ships, and when it eventually came to the 
Congress, I think there was an allowance made for 5 ships. 

Even a year ago, no one could anticipate how much shipbuilding 
there would be in the United States. There were 14 ships in United 
States shipyards, 4 of which were to private account and the rest to 
(jovernment account. 

Today there are 33 ships and there are 5 more in prospect, and only 
15 of which at the present time are to Government account. This 
thing has mushroomed. A year ago I certainly couldn’t predict that 
we would have the 10 or 12 applications that we now have before us. 

Although when we originally drew up our requirements, we antici- 
pated that we might get 5 of the 10 ships, the limitation has hampered 
us in handling the applications for the domestic operators, where 
there is no construction subsidy allowance and where we could allow 
for certain national defense features, but due to the limitation, where 
there is something like 20 ships involved, we were hesitant to go ahead 
and expend all of our ammunition to the extent of, say, $1 million. 

Mr. Froop. I understand. You made it very clear. You made a 
mistake. It is an error in judgment. 

Mr. Forp. We didn’t make a mistake. We couldn’t anticipate it 
at that time. 

Mr. Fioop. A rose by any other name. We had wrong information 
from somebody. I don’t know where you got yours, or didn’t get 
yours. Certainly you can’t do what you want to do because of the 
limitation which you asked us to impose for you. 

You asked us to handcuff you. We locked the handcuffs at your 
urging. 


Mr. Forp. We didn’t realize that they would be handcuffs at that 


} time and now we realize it, so we are back here. 


Mr. Firoop. And that is an error in judgment. 

Mr. Forp. We are not asking for more money. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about money. 

Mr. Morsr. I will concede that we made an error of judgment. We 


| would like to get ourselves straightened away. 


Mr. Froop. You made an error of judgment. I think the chair- 


' man opened this. I don’t know why I should make a murder case out 


of it, except that this a supplemental budget and the chairman was 
s all the hurry about? This is merely a 


If what my friend on the right says is true, let’s take it up in the 
regular budget and everything will be perfectly all right. 
Mr. Forp. Whether you take it in the regular or supplemental, it 


_ would still require a language change. 


73914—56——36 
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Mr. Firoop. Oh, yes; when that situation arises, we shall endeayor 
to deal with that. I don’t think it is before us; or is it? That is al], 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow? 


BREAKDOWN OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION DURING 5-YEAR PERIOD 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Morse, I was interested in the statements that have 
been made about the number of ships that are on the ways now. How 
many are on the ways now? 

Mr. Forp. As of the 1st of February, there were 33 ships either 
building or in the process of major conversion in United States yards, 
15 of which were to Government account. 

In this month there have been let to date 5 more contracts for j 
more ships to private account and there are 2 more that will probably 
be let this week, and there are in prospect 14 more to private account 
for charter to MSTS. 

Mr. Bow. Can you tell us how many were on the ways at this time 
last year? 

Mr. Forp. This time last year, I believe there were 16, 12 of which 
were to Government account, 4 of which were to private account, and 
of the 4, I believe all of them were Government inspired. The Sin- 
clair tanker and the Cities Service tankers. 

Mr. Bow. I wonder if you could prepare for the record a statement 
showing the number of ships on the ways over the last 5 years and 
with the projection of what it will be in 1956, and the number of 
people employed each year in the yards for those 5 years? 

Mr. Morse. We can very readily do that. We will be glad to 
that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Oceangoing ships under construction in United States shipyards 


leq ., | Ships de- A verag 
On ways |!Keels laid | li ee = fin asa ae 
beginning | during | ‘vere a ways | snipys 

of year vear during jend of year| employ: 
— a | year | ment 


| | 
1951 arn . 7 35 10 
1952__ ae Cots 32 24 | 19 | 
SE s2eeackeatus : wee ; 37 35 37 
PE delete . : ee 35 12 | 36 | 
1955 ‘ ‘ sss : : ae 11 | 16 | 10 
SONG Genie) ko =o 65s nts WL 17 | 34 | 22 | 

| | 





1 In addition, 15 ships were under contract but keels had not yet been laid as of Dec. 31, 1955. 
Mr. Preston. Mr. Horan? 


ORIGINAL INTENT OF LIMITING LANGUAGE 


Mr. Horan. Mr. Morse, can you tell me what the original intent of 
this hmiting language was? 

Mr. Morse. It ismy understanding that it stems from the idea of the 
Bureau of the Budget that we should have a specific limitation on what 
we can do with a given appropriation to identify the maximum numbet 
of ships or whatever our activity is. 
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Mr. HORAN. I agree with my chairman that if the limitation was 
originally in the justification, of course, remov ing it does take the lid 
off. I wanted to understand why it was here originally, and why the 
fie ve “5” was indicated. 

As I have listened to the testimony, it would indicate that last vear 
the glee 5 appeared with only 14 or 16 ar on the American ship- 
building ways, and it would seem to be a safe figure. Apparently you 
indicate now that while there were only 2 companies a year ago that 
were interested in this program, today you have 11, and that they have 
come upon you during the 9 months of the fiscal year that we are 
oper ating in now, indicating an interest in 52 vessels. 

You indice ated, of course, 14 of those are not eligible for help from 
this $23 million. 

Mr. Morse. That is right; not eligible for construction subsidy. 

Mr. Horan. Yes. That would leave 38. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. And that you have about 36 now on the ways and then 
you have indicated a limitation, if one were applied, of 25 in your 
—— would be fair. Of course, we are dealing here, as Mr. Flood 
brought out, with the fact that this, after all, is just a supplemental 
and that we are dealing only with those things that have been your 
experience in this fiscal year; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. And your request at the present moment only applies to 
the use of the $23 million. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 


REVIEW OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION PLANS FOR 1957 


Mr. Horan. What is your program that is coming up? I think, 
Mr, Chairman, if you don’ t mind, we could superimpose what the next 
fiscal year’s program is. 

Mr. Preston. I am going to do that. 

Mr. Horan. You might as well go ahead and do it, because that 
ought to be superimposed here so we know what we are doing with 
regard to the supplemental, and then with regard to what the pro- 
gram will be that we have to face when we have the regular hearing. 

Mr. Morse. We have a request for 1957 for ship construction of 
$164,600,000. That covers a total of 25 ships, 3 prototype ships, 2 
ships from American President Lines, and 20 ships under our replace- 
ment program for the subsidized operators who will receive con- 
struction subsidy on those replacements. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Morse, in looking at the justification for fiscal 
1957, vou are asking for new money, $101,500,000, under the con- 


 struction- differential subsidy. You say that you will be able to carr Vv 


on the following program: “Construction-differential subsidy and/or 
national- defense allowances, and construction of 2 combination pas- 
senger-cargo ships, and 20 other vessels under the ship-replacement 


» program.’ 


Does that mean that it will take the $101,500,000 new money plus 
the carryover of $26,215,000 to accomplish that? 
Mr. Morsr. Mr. Fisher, I think, ¢ can clarify that. 
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Mr. Fisner. Mr. Chairman, the $101,500,000 is our total estimate 
obligation in fiscal year 1957 for the construction subsidy and defeng 
features. That includes $94 million from our proposed 1957 appro. 
—— $514 million from the 1956 appropriation, and $1,700,009, 

rom the 1955 appropriation ; roughly $7,200,000 that is already appro. 
priated is included in that $101,500,000. 

Our request for 1957 is $103,700,000, of which we will obligate $i 
million in the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Preston. We will go into these figures later on, but the figure 
that you give us in the justification appear to be misleading. If that 
is true, though, you will have $103 million for 22 ships. 

Why would you need a limitation of 25 with only $23 million? 

Mr. Morse. Why would we need that high a limitation? 

Mr. Preston. Yes, as you testified a moment ago. 

Mr. Morse. I was putting it sufficiently high so we would have roon 
to maneuver. 

Mr. Forp. The 20 that we are talking about there in the budget i 
the replacement of 20 subsidized ships, which involve both construe. 
tion and defense allowances. The 25 limitation we are talking abou 
includes the various domestic operators. 

Mr. Preston. Fourteen of them. We understand that. We don’ 
forget figures that quickly. 


IMPORTANCE OF DELETION OF LIMITATION TO BUDGET IN SUBSEQUENT YEARS 


Another question. What do your lawyers tell you about this $3 
million in the event you carry it over into fiscal year 1957? Do they 
tell you that this language contained in the appropriation bill for 


fiscal 1956 will be binding on that $23 million ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Why haven’t you said something about that pre 
viously? That is what you are really concerned about. 

Mr. Morse. I think that was implicit in our request that the fiv 
ceilings be removed. 

Mr. Preston. How is it implicit? I don’t find it anywhere i 
your statement. 


Mr. Morse. On the fifth page: 


The deletion of the limitation is important not only for contracts in the cu 
rent fiscal year, but also for subsequent years in which these funds continve 
available and are merged with subsequent appropriations for the same ptr 
pose. 

Mr. Preston. You say it is important, but you don’t tell us i 
plain language what your real concern is. . 

Another question: Your agency requested language for 15 ships: 
somewhere along the line, it was reduced to 5. Who reduced 1t! 
The Under Secretary for Transportation in the Department « 
Commerce or the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Fisuer. It is my recollection that 5 were reduced by the Office 
of the Secretary and 5 by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Preston. They each took a third. 

Mr. Fisuer. That is right. 
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OpERATING-DIFFERENTIAL Sussipres, Martrrme ComMIssiIon 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Presron. If there are no further questions on this, we will 
move to the next item of operating-differential subsidies in House 
» Document 330, a request of $30 million. We will insert in the record 
at this point pages 4 through 8 of the justifications. 

(The justifications referred to follow :) 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR THE SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Operating-differential subsidies, paid under authority of title VI of the Mer- 


‘chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, are designed to place the operators of 
; American-flag ships in an equitable position, as to certain operating costs, with 
‘the foreign-flag ship operators with which they compete. Since cargo rates of 


American operators, the source of income, must be competitive with those of 
foreign operators which have must lower costs of operation, the American opera- 
tors could not continue to maintain scheduled services without a means of off- 


setting the considerably higher costs. The Government pays the difference be- 
htween the costs of operating the subsidized American-flag ships and comparable 


foreign-flag ships, operating over the same essential trade routes, on five major 
elements of ship operating costs: wages (officers and crew), subsistence (officers 
and crew), Maintenance and repair, voyage stores, and insurance. In return for 


Sihis payment, the operators agree, among other things, to maintain regularly 


scheduled services over the specified routes and to provide for the replacement of 
obsolete vessels by vessels suitable to conversion as naval auxiliaries or other- 
wise useful to the United States in times of emergency. 

The requested supplemental of $30 million represents an additional amount 
currently required over and above cash on hand on February 6, 1956, to meet 
the obligations of the Government for payments due the subsidized operators 
under the provisions of long-term subsidy contracts. 

The requested funds will make $60.4 million available for the last half of fiscal 
vear 1956. These funds are required to meet obligations of approximately $6 
iuillion for payment of 90 percent of protection and indemnity insurance subsidy 
tor calendar years 1947-52; $8.1 million for payment of protection and indemnity 
insurance subsidy for calendar years 1953-55; $14.2 million for final 10-percent 
payments, making full subsidy payments (100 percent) for calendar years 
1947-51, $8.3 million for payments up to 90 percent of subsidy payable (except 
for protection and insurance included in previous category) for calendar years 
1952 and 1953, $10.5 million for balance of fourth-quarter youchers for calendar 
year 1955 (October-December) and $18.6 million for first-quarter vouchers for 
calendar year 1956 (January-March) with an overall estimated reduction of 
approximately $5.4 million due to the lag in the submission of vouchers by the 
various operators for the items as listed above. 

The need for the additional funds arises primarily from the following: 

1, Operating-differential subsidy rates for protection and indemnity insurance 
were approved by the Federal Maritime Board in the latter part of calendar 
year 1955. No payment for this subsidized item of expense had, therefore, been 


sade prior to January 1956. The approval of rates for this item of expense will 
) Lot only require funds for such payments but will make it possible for the Mari- 
stime Administration to make 100 percent of subsidy payable payments for the 
spostwar years 1947-51. 


2. The Maritime Administration is now in the position of processing quarterly 


)subsidy vouchers within the quarter following the quarter in which the subsidy 
»‘searned. This represents a reduction in the lag period for expenditure require- 
/nents of from 6 months as was required in previous years to 3 months for the 
/current fiscal year and permits making 1 additional quarterly payment in this 


ise year. Previous appropriations have not been sufficient to permit payments 
/0n this basis. 


3. Since previous budgets have necessarily been based on the latest approved 


rates, any change due to approval of rates for later years affects the subsidy 
)«ccrual for all subsequent years. While subsidy rates show a tendency to level 
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off, some increases in rates have resulted in increased subsidy accrual. The 
slight improvement in recapture position has not been sufficient to offset this 
increase. 

4. Rising costs to the operators on subsidizable items to which the rates are 
applied have increased the amount of subsidy accrual above that contemplated 
at the time the 1956 budget was submitted. 


JUSTIFICATION 


Quarterly payments to operators are made on a cumulative basis. The esti- 
mated subsidy accrual is determined by multiplying the domestic cost of sub- 
sidizable items of expense for each operator by the subsidy rates for each item 
approved by the Federal Maritime Board for each calendar year. The result 
(subsidy accrual) represents the Government’s maximum liability. The esti- 
mated accrual, however, is subject to change as later rates are approved by the 
Board. For example, if the latest rate approved for a particular item for a 
specific operator is a 1953 rate, this rate is used as a basis for making payments 
against calendar years 1954 and 1955, or until such time as rates applicable to 
these years are established. When such rates are established, an adjustment is 
effected in subsequent quarters to give effect to whatever increases or decreases 
are reflected in the later rates. The latest rates upon which most payments will 
be made during the remainder of fiscal year 1956 will be 1953 and 1954 rates. 

The amount of subsidy payable is determined by deducting from the subsidy 
accrual the estimated Government’s share of the recapturable profits on a 
cumulative basis—that is 50 percent of cumulative profits in excess of 10 percent 
of the operators’ capital investment. This estimated amount is withheld from 
payment. 

In making payments to the operators it is the current policy to pay up to 75 
percent of the estimated subsidy accrual or 90 percent of the estimated payable, 
whichever is the lesser. In those cases where the initial advance payment is 
for 75 percent of the subsidy accrual, an additional advance payment of 15 
percent is made as soon as the expense items subject to subsidy have been audited 
and providing a final rate has been established for the year for which the payment 
is being made. 

The caleulation of subsidy rates is on a fairly current basis. In general th 
following rates are approved for payment of subsidy: 

Calendar year 1954, wage rates 8 operators; 19538 for 8 operators. 

Calendar year 1952, subsistence rates; all operators. 

Calendar year 1953, maintenance and repair; all operators. 

Calendar year 1953, stores, supplies and expendable equipment; all operators 

Calendar year 1953, hull and machinery insurance; all operators. 

Calendar year. 1952, protection and indemnity insurance; all operators. 

The final 10 percent for any calendar year is not made until all rates for 
subsidizable items have been approved for the respective calendar year and 
final audits have been made of the operators’ accounts for that year. 

As already indicated, this supplemental appropriation is required to pay 
vouchers for operating-differential subsidies based on the latest rates available 
and such payments will include the estimated requirements for billings now on 
hand or estimated to be submitted prior to the end of fiscal year 1956. 

In arriving at total cash requirements for the balance of fiscal year 1956, the 
following indicates the amount presently available and amounts required for 
billings eligible for payment during the current fiscal year: 


Ce aves sy f, teow 228 ee 
Expenditures through Dec. 31, 1955: 
Vouchers for periods prior to calendar year 1955__ $11, 903, 509 
Vouchers for 1st quarter current year 1955 (Jan- 
uary-March) e236 O68, 205 
Vouuchers for 2d quarter current year 1955 ( April- 
June) 768, 082 
Vouchers for 3d quarter current year 1955 (July- 
September ) 954, 025 
Vouchers for 4th quarter current year 1955 (Octo- 
ber-December 723, 371 


$110, 026, 829 


69, 738, 122 


Balance available Feb. 6, 1956 40, 288, 12 
Footnote at end of table. 


rR 
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term 
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Unpaid vouchers on hand Feb. 6, 1956: 
Vouchers for periods prior to calendar year 1955_ $466, 6 
Vouchers for protection and insurance 1947-—1952_ 738, 597 
Vouchers for 3d quarter calendar year 1955 (July- 
BORNE banding cesneemsen 
Vouchers for 4th quar ter calendar year 195 »» (Oc- 
tober-December ) 
$9, 914, 380 
Unobligated balance Feb. 6, 1956 30, 374, 327 
To these vouchers shouid be added the following : 
Payment of 90 percent protection and insurance 
subsidy calendar years 1947-52______-------- $5, 962, 953 
Payment of 75 percent protection and insurance 
subsidy calendar years 1953-55 8, 108, 142 
Final 10 percent payment calendar years 1947-51_ 14, 190, 385 
Payment up to 90 percent (except protection and 
insurance) calendar years 1952-53_____----- 8, 295, 494 
{th quarter vouchers calendar year 1955 (Octo- 
hber-December ) __—__ i 
Ist quarter vouchers calendar year 1956 ( Janu- 
ary-March) 


10, 545, 202 


65, 752, 176 


35, 377, 849 


Estimated lag in submission of youchers____-~--- ork este 5, 877, 849 


Total request 30, 000, 000 


Represents an SO percent payment as 20 percent was paid from 1955 fiscal year 
appropriation. 


No provision is made in this estimate nor is cash requested for the following: 

1. Payment of any subsidy earned subsequent to March 31, 1956. These vouch- 
ers Would not be submitted until after the beginning of fiscal year 1957. 

The making of 10 percent final payments (100 percent of subsidy payable) 

to the various operators for any calendar year subsequent to 1951. 

Mr. Preston. What was your budget request for fiscal 1956 ? 

Mr. Morse. $115 million. 

Mr. Preston. What were you given ? 

Mr. Morsr. $110 million. 

Mr. Preston. So you were cut only $5 million ? 

Mr. Morsr. In 1956; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Now, you seek $30 million additional for the balance 
of the fiscal year? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. We had been cut $10 million in 1955. 

Mr. Preston. This supplemental will provide a total, if approved, 
of $140 million for fiseal 1956? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Preston. $25 million over the original request for 1956? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Preston. Do you wish to make a general statement on this 
subject at this time, Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Morse. I have a prepared statement which pretty clearly spells 
this out. 

Mr. Preston. Suppose you read it at this point. 

Mr. Morsr. The regular appropriation act for the current fiscal year 
provided $110 million for the payment of subsidies earned under long- 
term contracts. As indicated in the justification material, we had, 
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as of February 6, disbursed approximately $70 million, leaving a 
-ash balance of $40 million. 

Vouchers on hand approximated $10 million, leaving about $30 
million for vouchers subsequently received. Against this free balance 
of $30 million, we expect to receive billings amounting to approxi- 
mately $60 million, thus an additional $30 million is required to meet 
our payment obligations in the current year. 

I would like to emphasize that the additional funds requested are 
for the purpose of paying amounts properly due the operators for 
subsidy earned under existing contracts. They will not be used to 
incur new obligations. A major obstacle to the payment of these 
obligations of long standing has been the difficulty encountered in 
establishing fair and reasonable rate to express the differential 
between foreign and domestic costs of protection and indemnity 
insurance, 

The absence of these rates prevent not only the payment of any 
subsidy on this item of cost, but also prevented the final audit and 
payment of the final 10 percent of amounts due for subsidy earned 
on wages and other subsidizable expense. 

We have now established rates for protection and indemnity in- 
surance for most operators for the calendar years 1947 through 1952. 
We have set as a goal for our audit program the completion of all 
final audits for the years 1947 through 1951. With these actions, we 
have made it possible to pay (1) the full amount due for all items of 
subsidizable expense for 1951 and prior years; (2) 90 percent of the 
amount earned for protection and indemnity insurance for calenda 
year 1952; and (3) 75 percent of amounts earned for this item of 
expense in calendar years 1953 through 1955. The total funds re- 
quired for these three items is approximately $28.2 million. 

We expect to receive vouchers for additional payments of 15 percent 
of estimated subsidy due upon completion of preliminary audits for 
the years 1952 and 1953 and for payment of 75 percent of estimated 
subsidy for the fourth quarter of calendar year 1955. 

These billings will amount to approximately $18.8 million. In 
addition, we are now in position to process vouchers for payment 
within 3 months after the end of the period covered. Because previous 
approximations have not been sufficient, we have sumegelly been 
required to delay payments for the first calendar quarter of each 
year until the next fiscal year. 

Vouchers for the period January through March 1956, amounting 
to approximately $18.6 million, will be received in the current fiscal 
year. These bills should be paid promptly. The operators are et- 
titled to these payments at the time they become due and deferment 
merely increases subsequent year fund requirements. 

It will be noted that the total of these estimated billings is in ex- 
cess of $65 million. In anticipation that there will be some lag in the 
submission of the vouchers, we have reduced our total estimate of fund 
requirements to $60 million and the net additional request to $3! 
million. 


REASONS FOR DELAY IN PAYMENT OF VOUCHERS 


Mr. Preston. When you say that— 


because previous appropriations have not been sufficient, we have generally bee! 
required to delay payments for the first calendar quarter of each year, 
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what do you mean? Which months are you talking about? The last 
3 months of the fiscal year ? 

Mr. Morse. It would be the third quarter of the fiscal year, but the 
first calendar quarter would be the payment. 

Mr. Preston. As a matter of fact, Mr. Morse, isn’t it true that even 
if you had the money on hand those bills were never submitted? You 
don’t have them audited and you are not in shape to keep them that 
current? You will never have them that current? 

Mr. Morse. I will ask Mr. Hochfeld to answer that. 

Mr. Hocureip. Mr. Chairman, we can and do pay vouchers within 
1 month of receipt. A voucher for a particular quarter will generally 
be received at the end of the first month following that quarter, and 
will be paid within a month following that. 

Mr. Preston. I distinctly remember testimony given previously to 
this committee that you would never be completely current and it 


would take 3 months, the last 3 months 


Mr. Hocurrevp. There are three steps in billing for subsidy. The 
first step is the 75-percent billing; the next step is the 15-percent 
billing; and the third step is a 10-percent billing. There is usually 
a lag for the first 15-percent billing and then a considerable lag in 
the final 10-percent billing. We are addressing ourselves here to the 
75-percent billing. 

Mr. Preston. I will get the testimony and refresh your memory 
on it when we have the regular hearings. I don’t forget testimony 
that quickly. I remember when we were talking about trying to 
bring this thing up as current as possible. 

Mr. Morse. We are very proud of the fact that we are approaching 
day-to-day currency on our auditing. 

Mr. Preston. I don’t think that anybody deserves any criticism 
as generous as the Congress has been with this program when we got 
within $5 million of your request last year. That is the closest you 
have ever had. 

Mr. Morsr. We were very happy. 

Mr. Preston. If you feel we are parsimonious in just clipping $5 
million out of $115 million, I don’t accept that criticism. 

Mr. Morse. No criticism was intended, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Preston. But you say “because previous appropriations have 
not been sufficient, we have generally been required to delay pay- 
ments.” Congress hasn’t been the trouble. You have had trouble 
establishing rates on this 15 percent and the 10 percent you are talking 


F about. You are 5 vears behind on some of them. It hasn’t been a 


problem with the Congress in winding up this thing and getting it 
current. 

Mr. Morse. I appreciate that. It is primarily our fault that we 
are delinquent on some of these earlier years, but we are approaching 
the position where we can clear up all those back years. That is the 
reason we have asked for this supplemental, so we can pick up some 
of these matters which we have cleaned up during the last 9 months. 

Mr. Preston. When were these justifications prepared, Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Morse. I believe we sentgthem over to the Department of Com- 
merece on February 10. 

_Mr. Preston. Has there been any change in the anticipated billings 
since that time and now? 


— Fisner. Not in total. We have some additional billings re- 
ceived, 
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Mr. Preston. There has been no reduction in your estimate? 

Mr. Fisuer. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You actually think you are about $5 million short in 
your estimate, according to the statement of Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Morse. We are $30 million short. 

Mr. Preston. Even with the committee approving $30 million, 
you would be $5 million short ? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. So next year, when you come up, if you should happen 
to get this $30 million, you won’t be able to say lack of appropriations 
caused you to be de ‘linquent at all. It would be your own fault because 
you say now you are going to be $5 million short. 

Mr. Morse. I will be more careful to edit my statement next time, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow? 


AMOUNT OF VOUCHERS READY FOR PAYMENT 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Morse, do I understand that this $30 million now is 
all audited and ready for payment? 

Mr. Morse. No. I think Mr. Hochfeld can better answer that 
than I can, though. 

Mr. Hocurexp. The first quarter voucher, sir, for 1956, and I mean 
the first calendar quarter in the vouchers for 1956, will not be received 
until toward the end of April, so that the bulk of these vouchers 
are not yet on hand, but we anticipate them to be on hand. 

Mr. Bow. The $30 million is an anticipated amount ? 

Mr. Hocurerp. In great measure. 

Mr. Bow. What do. you have now that is firm that actually is owing! 

Mr. Fisuer. We have on hand $17 million in vouchers. 

Mr. Bow. Unpaid? 

Mr. Fisuer. That are unpaid; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. That are due? 

Mr. Fisuer. That are due. 

Mr. Morse. That is as of March 5. 

Mr. Bow. And you are convinced, are you, that it will amount to 
$30 million? 

Mr. Fisner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bow. Will it run more than that? 

Mr. Fisner. Possibly as much as $5 million more than that. How- 
ever, there may be some lag in the submission of these vouchers. 


GENERAL INCREASE IN COSTS OF DOMESTIC OPERATIONS 


Mr. Bow. I notice in your justification you say in paragraph 4 of 
page 5: 


The rising costs to the operators on subsidizable items to which the rates are 
applied have increased the amount of subsidy accrual above that contemplated 
at the time the 1956 budget was submitted. 


What items have increased ? 

Mr. Fisuer. I think there has beer®a general increase in the costs 
of domestic operations. 

Mr. Bow. What items? 

Mr. Fisuer. The most significant increase would be in wages. 
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Mr. Bow. What has been the increase in wages since the 1956 budget 
was submitted ? 

Mr. Hocurerp. Primarily pension and welfare contributions. 

Mr. Bow. Could you give us for the record, if you don’t have it here 
now, approximately what that amounts to overall in the budget ? 

Mr. Hocurexp. I would prefer to submit that for the record. 

Mr. Bow. You may submit it for the record. 

I think it would be well for you to submit for the record at this 
point some details on your paragraph 4, as to the rising cost to opera- 
tors, to justify it and show to what extent that has increased over the 
budget so we might see that we came closer, even, Mr. Chairman, than 
they anticipated. 

a these costs have increased since they submitted the budget, we 

robably were pretty close to it in our appropriation last year. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

The following table provides a comparison of voyage day cost factors used in 
estimating domestic costs in the 1956 budget estimate and the present supple- 

ental estimate. 





As used in 

supplemental 
estimate Difference 
(cost per 

voyage-day) 


As used in 
1956 estimate 
cost per 
voyage-day) 


$1, 349. 53 

nee 120. 00 
nance and repair 240. 2 208. 62 
ores 56 135. 55 

] nd marine insurance il 7 117. 64 
and indemnity insur: ince i). OF 84. 73 


2 016. 07 





Since the same cost factors are applied to the years subsequent to the latest 
actual data, these adjustments would be reflected for purposes of determining 
cash requirements in calendar years 1954 and 1955 and the first calendar quarter 
of 1956. <A total of 224,750 voyage-days are estimated for this period, thus the 
increase in domestic costs totals $3,106,045. The increase in subsidy accrual due 
to this adjustment is approximately $1,775,000. 

The increase in the cost of wages is due to increasing contributions to pension 
ind welfare funds from $0.60 to $0.75 per man per day on the east coast and 
from $0.60 to $1 on the west coast. 


DESIRE FOR PROMPT PAYMENTS TO SHIPPING COMPANIES 


Mr. Bow. Mr. Morse, when we do not pay our operating differentials, 
I understand that no interest is carried on that. 

Mr. Morsr. That is correct. 

Mr. Bow. But if the people with whom we have contracts, of course, 
have to borrow money to continue, they do pay interest. 

Mr. Morsr. They do pay interest. 

Mr. Bow. I should like to say that I have heard quite recently in 
the other committees where United States owes obligations in organi- 
zations of the United Nations. It was urged that the United States 
should always pay its debts promptly. I think that is also true when 
we are dealing with American concerns and American shipping, and 
I quite agree that we should pay these debts as promptly as they are 
irmed, 

So long as we are going to operate under contract with these com- 
panies, I believe we should keep current and pay our debts as soon 
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as they come due. I hope that we can continue the practice which 
the committee has established and try to meet them as promptly a; 
possible, and I hope you can keep them up as well as you are doing 
now with them. 

Mr. Morse. Thank you; we were very highly gratified in getting the 
$110 million appropriation last year, and I am frank to say that I hav 
done a little crowing around with some of my predecessors that we 
received much more favorable treatment than they have in the past. 


CONSIDERATION OF SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST IN PREPARATION OF 1957 
BUDGET 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Morse, when were the estimates that we are now 
considering prepared ¢ 

Mr. Morse. In February 1956; a revised submission was sent over 
to the Department of Commerce on February 20, 1956. 

Mr. Preston. When were your estimates for fiscal 1957 prepared! 

Mr. Fisner. The initial submission to the Bureau of the Budget was 
September 30, 1955. 

Mr. Preston. That being true—you are asking for $124 million in 
fiscal 1957—will we be able to reduce the fiscal 1957 estimate by the 
amount that you have subsequently asked for now as a supplemental! 

Mr. Fisuer. The $124 million estimate for 1957 was predicated on 
the assumption that this supplemental would be requested. 

Mr. Preston. As far back as September 1955 ? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morse. How do you explain that, since we just stated that we 
sent this material over to Commerce in February? 

Mr. Fisuer. The printed budget document that was sent forward 
anticipated this supplemental. ‘The actual submission of this request 
had to be deferred until the Congress reconvened, of course, but the 
fact that we would need the supplemental has been apparent for some 
time. 

Mr. Preston. Why didn’t you have it ready to submit January |, 
instead of waiting until February 20 to submit it? 

Mr. Fisuer. It could have been ready had there been approval for 
our submission to the Congress prior to that date. 

Mr. Presron. It strikes me that, if what you say is accurate, you 
should have had it ready to be submitted when Congress convened. 
We on the Appropriations Committee have to deal with these sup- 
plementals at the same time we are dealing with our regular bill, and 
it is no pleasant matter to have these supplementals come to us. 

It interferes with the whole setup of our committee. To wait unt! 
February to even submit it to the Department of Commerce or the 
Bureau of the Budget strikes me as being pretty lackadaisical abou! 
the whole thing. 


PAYMENT FOR OBLIGATIONS INCURRED IN PRIOR YEARS 


I want to make it clear, in the event we have any problem on the 
floor of the House about this matter, that this request of $30 million, 
which is added to an appropriation already made of $110 million, does 
not represent the current cost of the operating-differential subsidy 
program. 
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The language found on page 4 of the justification points out that 
approximately $6 million is for payment of 90 percent of protection 
and indemnity insurance subsidy for calendar years 194 through 

; $8.1 million is for payment of protection and indemnity in- 
surance subsidy for calendar years 1953 through 1955; and $14.2 mil- 
lion is for final 10 percent payments, making full subsidy payments 
100 percent, for calendar years 1947 dread 1951; $8.3 million for 
payments up to 90 percent of subsidy ae except for P. and I. 
included in previous category for calendar years 1952 and 1953. 

Then there is $10%4 million for the balance of fourth-quarter 
vouchers for the calendar year 1955. That is true? 

Mr. Mors. That is true; yes, sir. The subsidy accrual anticipated 
for 1955 was $116 million, and we anticipate about a $914 million re- 
capture, so that the subsidy payable for 1955 was about $106 million, 
according to our best estimate for that calendar year. 
| We have, with a substantial part of these funds we requested for 
fiscal 1956, picked up subsidies which had accrued into prior calendar 
years, 

' Mr. Preston. We will go into the subject of recapture when we 
take up the regular bill. 

If there are no further questions, that is all, Mr. Morse. Thank 
you. 
~ Mr. Morsr. Thank you very much, sir. 


Bureau oF Pusiic Roaps 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

CHARLES D. CURTISS, COMMISSIONER 

JAMES C. ALLEN, ACTING DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

EDWARD J. MARTIN, BUDGET OFFICER 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


Mr. Preston. The next item in House Document 330 is the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Federal-aid highways, a supplemental request in the 
amount of $100 million. 


SUMMARY JUSTIFICATION DATA 


_ We will insert in the record at this point pages 1 through 4 of the 
justifications, 
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(The justifications referred to follow :) 


(H. Doe. No. 330) 
Federalaid highways 


Request (to remain available until expended ) * $100, 000, 000 
Appropriation to date 640, 000, 000 
Cash carried over from prior appropriations 473, 000 


Total cash available 640, 473, 000 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1956 514, 400, 00) 
Budget estimate, next fiscal year S800, OVO, 000 

1 Needed, April 1956. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


To provide additional funds for reimbursement to States for the Federal 
share of cost of work done on approved Federal-aid highway projects. It is 
anticipated cash available for reimbursing States will be exhausted shortly before 
the end of April. 

JUSTIFICATION 


The regular estimate for the fiscal year 1956 in the amount of $680 million 
anticipated continuance of the recordbreaking progress the States have beeu 
making in advancing their lederal-aid highway programs. It is now apparent 
the States’ rate of progress will not only reach the estimated level but will 
actually exceed the original forecast. The acceleration can be attributed to 
the increase in annual authorization rates from $575 million to $875 million, to 
the early apportionment among the States of both the 1956 and 1957 fiscal year 
authorizations and the general recognized need of highway improvements. 

The Federal-aid highway program is rapidly approaching the current annual 
authorization rate of $875 million. For example, plans approved for highway 
and bridge construction during the 12-month period ending January 31, 1956, 
utilized $863 million of the Federal-aid funds. This is approximately $160 
million more than for the comparable period 1 year ago. 

Contributing to the present anticipated need was the carryover of $40 million 
in State claims for reimbursement into the fiscal year 1956 when 1955 funds 
were exhausted. 

Federal-aid highway expenditures for the first 7 months of the current fiscal 
year total approximately $514,400,000. There remains only $126,100,000 of the 
1956 appropriation available for expenditure between January 31 and June 30, 
1956. Estimated expenditures for the balance of the fiscal year amount to 
$226,100,000. It is therefore necessary to request a supplemental estimate of 
$100 million in order that funds may be available to continue reimbursements t' 
the States through the end of the fiscal year for work done on projects approved 
under Federal-aid highway authorizations. 

The increased volume of Federal-aid work put in place (Federal share) during 
the first 6 months of the fiscal year in comparison with the work done during 
the same period for the previous 2 years is shown in the following table: 


Work put in place, Federal funds 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal yea! 
1954 1955 | 1956 


NE a nlncidnes | $65,000,000 | $71,000,000 | $74, 000, 0 
August. fctsildiekioatta i 63, 000, 000 76, 000, 000 85, 000, 
September-- 70, 000, 000 78, 000, 000 79, 000, 0 
October _. | 62,000, 000 61, 000, 000 78, 000, Oi 
November 46, 000, 000 52, 000, 000 59, 000, OX 
December 7 27, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 38, 000, 00 


Total 333, 000,000 | 373,000,000 | 413, 000. 00 


eeeeeeeenennensenees = — — 
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The folowing comparison of expenditures during the first 7 months of the 
same 8 fiscal years reflects the effect of the increased construction earnings: 


Fiscal year 1954 | Fiscal year 1955 | Fiscal year 1956 


i $49, 646, 518 1 $73, 709, 156 1 $103, 496, 268 
August 57, 255, 275 57, 469, 157 35, 016, 486 
Septem ber 59, 143, 035 67 § 24, 595 
October 58, 494, 990 8, 111, 2% 3. 529, 863 
Novembe! 61, 723, 773 61, 636, 45 173 
December 55, 284, 845 58, 619, 80, 845, 528 
Jan 34, 472, 144 38, 705, 245 47, 500, 299 


Potal July 1 to Jan. 31 376, 020, 580 1 426, 249, 55: 514, 397, 211 


30, 440, 679 34, 550, 748 

30, 699, 252 37, 663, 561 

36, 048, 242 48, 680, 949 | 
3 34, 361, 755 3 14, 284, 616 


> 


2 226, O89, 7 


23, 474, 098 33, 484, | 


fotal Feb. 1 to June 30 3 155, 024, 026 168, 664, 463 2 226, 089, 789 
cal year total, BPR 531, 044, 606 504, 914, 016 740, 487, 000 
tments * 52, 298 +11, 322 14, 000 


] 


Fiscal year budget expenditures 530, 992, 308 594, 925, 338 740, 473, 000 


rmally high due to accumulation of vouchers submitted by the States_infprevious month. 


ijustments on account of in-transit items between BPR and Treasury and allocated accounts. 


As of January 1, 1956, the Federal share of that part of the work under con- 
tract which was in place (earned) but not paid, amounted to approximately 
$270 million. In addition the Federal share of work under contract, not yet 
in place, as of January 1, 1956, amounted to $547,200,000. A comparison of the 
latter figure with the comparable figures for the 2 preceding years follows: 

Jan. 1, 1954 $378, 500, 000 
Jan. 1, 1955 7, 500, 000 
Jan. 1, 1956 200, 000 


The Federal-aid highway appropriation for fiscal year 1956 provides funds for 
payments to the States of the Federal share of work done under four separate 
Federal-aid authorizations: (1) Primary highways, (2) secondary roads, (3) ur- 
ban arterial routes, and (4) interstate highways. The appropriation also pro- 
vides funds, which are reimbursed by appropriations in subsequent years, for 
flood damage restoration work, bridges over dams, and for administration of 
the Federal-aid highway program. Following is a statement of estimated ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1956 by activities : 


Expenditures, fiscal year 1956 


Actual, July 1 


Activity to Jan, 31 


Estimated total 


Primary highways..--- $220, 418, 570 $300, 000, 000 
Secondary roads. " , Par eS 140, 970, 938 205, 000, 000 
Urban arterial routes __-- 5 aminieee an ne 110, 058, 111 174, 000, 000 
Interstate highways bd vise’ Rees 33, 403, 941 44, 500, 000 
Flood-damage restoration.........---- ; ees : 2, 021, 126 3, 473, 000 
Bridges over dams... a ts hae ect 20, 274 300, 000 


Administration. . ; —— oi 7, 504, 251 13, 200, 000 


Potal. ; ; i a le al ee 514, 397, 211 473, 000 


Cash available: 
From 1956 appropriation. -.- — Te one 
From prior appropriations. - Seeeanes . oe ns 


Total. : : : 640, 473, 000 
100, 000, 000 
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The chart on the following page shows the rate that expenditures have been 
made from July 1 to February 1 of this fiscal year, the estimated date whey 
present funds will be exhausted and the rate of use of the supplemental estimate 
of $100 million. 

Mr. Moore. Mr. Curtiss is going to testify on forest highways, 
slightly different from the way the request is made here. This has 
been cleared with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Preston. We are not on that item as yet. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


Mr. Moors. I just wanted to say that for the record. 

Mr. Preston. We are going to take them up separately. 

Mr. Curtiss, do you want to speak to this request for $100 million? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, sir. The need for a supplemental appropria- 
tion for the Federal-aid highways program results from several 
things. The principal factor is the increased Federal-aid authoriza- 
tion. As you will recall, it was increased for the 1956 and 1957 fiscal 
years from $575 million to $875 million. 

The States have again this year been breaking all previous records 
in advancing their work to contract. I would like to talk on these 
charts, which show the comparative progress in the several Federal- 
aid steps. 

The comparison is for the past 3 fiscal years. 

As you know, following the apportionment of funds, the first step 
in initiating a Federal-aid highway program is for the State highway 
department to submit programs of projects. This program is a list- 
ing of projects, giving the location, type of construction, length, the 
estimated total cost, and the Federal aid desired. 

Mr. Presron. The committee is pretty well familiar with this plan. 

Mr. Curriss. All right. In the fiscal year 1956, in the first 7 
months, we have programed $528 million against $376 million in 195i. 

The next step is the approval of plans, and this year, in the first 
7 months, we have approved plans amounting to $534 million against 
$381 million for the same periol last year. It goes along through 
the whole series of steps, an increase like that. Contracts awarded: 
$517 million against $403 million in the previou syear. 

We come down finally to payments, and $505 million against $415 
million in the same period of fiscal year 1955. 

Contributing to the present anticipated need was the carryover of 
$40 million in State claims for reimbursement, into the fiscal year 
1956, when 1955 funds were exhausted. 

I would like to point out that at the present time, according to our 
best estimates, the States have completed work on which they are 
entitled to voucher us for $260 million, that is, for work done, that 
we have not paid our share. That is not an unusual situation. It 
exists throughout the year, rising during the construction season and 
then being reduced during the winter months. 

We also have work under contract that has not been done, and s0 
not paid for, in excess of $600 million. 

As of March 1, we had a balance of $81 million, and we estimate that 
the $100 million in the supplemental budget will be required to permit 
us to make payments to the States during the remainder of this fiscal 
year. 
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| would like to point out further that with the appropriation of this 
$100 million there will still be a balance of $186 million of the 1955 
authorization still unappropriated. That is due to the long lag be- 
tween getting a program started and when we actually have to pay 
out the money. 

Mr. Preston. What is your request for the fiscal year 1957 ? 

Mr. Curtiss. $800 million. 

Mr. Preston. This supplemental request would bring your total up 
to what? 

Mr. Curtiss. $740 million. 

Mr. Preston. For fiscal year 1956 4 

Mr. Curtiss. 1956; yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I think we are pretty well familiar with the program 
and the way it operates. We realize what we do here—we just pick 
up the check. I do not think it would help matters any to go into 
any detailed questioning on this item, as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Rooney, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Rooney. I have no questions. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Yates? 

Mr. Yates. I have no questions, 

Mr. Preston. Do you gentlemen have any questions? 

Mr. Bow. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Preston. That is all on that item, Mr. Curtiss. 

Mr. Curtiss. We have one more item, Mr. Chairman. 


FOREST HIGHWAYS 


Mr. Preston. The next item is forest highways. That is found on 


page 6 of the justifications. 

We will insert in the record at this point pages 6 through 8 of the 
justifications. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


(H. Doe. 330) 
Forest Highways 


Request, to remain available until expended__________-_-_-________ * $4, 000, 000 
Appropriation to date 21, 750, 000 
Cash carried over from prior appropriations___.___.__._._.__..._____ 179, 000 


Total cash available 
Expenditures to Jan. 31, 1956 
Budget estimate, next fiscal year 


‘ Needed late in March 1956. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 
To provide additional funds for making contract payments for work done on 


approved forest highway projects. Cash available is not sufficient to carry 
payments through the fiscal year. 


JUSTIFICATION 
Contract authority in the amount of $22,500,000 for each of the fiscal years 


1956 and 1957 was provided for the forest-highway program by the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1954 approved May 6, 1954. 


73914—_56—__37 
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The forest-highway program was accelerated in 1954 by the apportionment oy 
July 1, 1954, of the 1956 fiscal year authorization approximately 6 months earlier 
than usual. While the 1957 authorization was not apportioned until August 9, 
1955, approximately 13 months later, the program is still advanced almost 5 
months in keeping with current efforts to expedite the Nation’s highway program, 

The current status of authorizations for forest highways which have not beey 
fully appropriated is reflected in the following tabulation : 


| | | 
| | 


Authorized 


| Unappro- 
Apportioned Appropriated priated 


| balance 
| | —_|——— 
—-| _— —- ——— 


| 


$22, 500, 000 $22, 500,000 | $2, 750, 000 $19, 750, 00 
22’ 500, 000 22’ 500, 000 22, 500, 


As indicated above, the supplemental estimate in the amount of $4 million 
would represent liquidation of an additional portion of the 1956 fiscal year 
authorization. Approval of the request would constitute liquidation of a total of 
30 percent of the authorization for the current fiscal year. 

Current analysis of the balance of funds available for this fiscal year against 
the unliquidated obligations makes it apparent that a supplemental estimate 
of $4 million wil be required if payments to contractors for work accomplished 
are to be continued throughout the fiscal year. In the forest highway program, 
construction contracts are generally between the Federal Government and the 
highway contractors. Claims for work performed are submitted directly to 
the Government by the contractors on a monthly basis. 

Forest highway expenditures for the first 7 months of the current fiscal year 
total approximately $18,200,000. As of February 1, 1956, there remained only 
$3,700,000 of the 1956 appropriation available for expenditures between Febru- 
ary 1 and June 30, 1956. The current estimate of expenditures for this period is 
$7,700,000 representing an anticipated deficiency of $4 million. 

This supplemental estimate for forest highways does not represent an increased 
estimate for the current fiscal year. The need for additional funds for the cur- 
rent fiscal year is partly due to the necessity of carrying over a total of approxi- 
mately $1 million of unpaid claims into fiscal year 1956 when 1955 funds were 
exhausted. 

The following tabulation indicates the status of the forest highway program 
as of December 31, 1955: 





Forest 
Total cost highway Miles 
fund 


Programed only - ---- saat a & aah ateaa _| $15,759,312 | $14, 601, 683 377.4 
Advertised, not under construction. -_.__--_--- te e 1, 693, 884 | 1, 622, 283 48.9 
Under construction - 3 ie oe beh: il 23, 992,182 | 21, 344, 888 465. 


37, 568, 854 | 801.3 


41, 445, 378 





Unliquidated obligations as of June 30, 1954, carried forward into fiscal year 
1955 totaled $19,045,000. In comparison, the unliquidated obligations as of June 
30, 1955, carried forward into the current fiscal year were approximately 
$2,500,000 greater or a total of $21,540,000. The cash balance as of June 3! 
1954, carried forward into fiscal year 1955 totaled approximately $3 million 
By contrast, on June 30, 1955, funds were exhausted and unpaid claims totaling 
approximately $1 million were being held until 1956 funds became available. 

The following tabulation reflects actual expenditures by months for fiscal 
years 1954 and 1955 in comparison with actual and estimated expenditures for 
the current fiscal year: 





July---- 

August 

September _.-----.-------------- see o<see 
OCCODOR co.cc o siin nde ceseticn~qucepinesccceuausbes 
November. - 

Decem ber caautions 

January... -------- 


Total July 1 to January 31----- 


Fiscal year 
1954 


1955 


$1, 950, 700 
3, 043, 872 
3, 229, 046 


2, 952, 297 | 


2, 258, 213 
1, 895, 890 
868, 316 


16, 198, 334 


$1, 284, 
2, 560, 

2, 924, 

3, 087, 

3, 256, 

1, 707, 

1, 595, 
16, 415, 


Fiscal year | 


Fiscal year 
1956 


583 | 1 $3,351,384 
112 3, 406, 126 
133 | 3, 107, 862 
376 3, 287, 898 
151 2, 581, 294 
392 | 1, 515, 216 
297 964, 293 
1 18, 214, 073 


044 | 


2 130, 327 | 

2 37, 261 | 
249 482 
4 3, 293, 372 
5 1,151, 044 


February 726, 727 
March. a ai Fae eS ie Be a 886, 179 
April. ..-----.---------2-------------------- . ste 553, 241 | 
Wee. <1: 32 heen panacduereaek : rv: 886, 772 
June... : ; 1, 509, 611 


3 7, 713, 927 








Total February 1 to June 30____-.--.----------- 4, 562, 530 | 


~ 20, 760, 864 | 
— 168, 387 


20, 592, 477 


5 4, 661, 486 


21, 076, 530 | 
+291, 306 


21, 367, 836 | 


25, 928, 000 
+1, 000 


Pineal Peer ee ee eo Ok. i ent 
ACIGSINONE Fo cenieeime nde niess4renrer ones ; 
Fiscal year budget expenditures.__._.-.-.-.----- 25, 929, 000 


1 Abnormally high because $1 million in unpaid claims were carried forward to fiscal year 1956 when 
fiscal year 1955 funds were exhausted. 

2 Abnormally low due to shortage of funds pending enactment of Second Supplemental Appropriation 
Act, 1955, approved Apr, 22, 1955. 

3 Estimated, 

4 Abnormally high due to accumulation of vouchers submitted in previous months. 

’ Abnormally low due to shortage of funds, $1 million in unpaid claims having to be carried forward to 
fiscal year 1956. 

Adjustments on account of intransit items between BPR and Treasury. 


Will 


Mr. Preston. This is a request in the amount of $4 million. 
you speak to this item, Mr. Curtiss ? 
Mr. Curtiss. Mr. Chairman, when this estimate was made up on 


Forest Highways the program was moving along at a rate which in- 
dicated that this full amount would be neded to make payment to 
contractors. Due in large part to storms that took si in the 
Northwest and West, our work was slowed down and our estimate, 
it appears now, is more than we will need. We feel that this esti- 
mate of $4 million could safely be cut to $3 million and still per- 
mit us to make payment to the contractors of all bills that will come 
due the remainder of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Preston. This is settlement of contract authority that was 
' given you, some $22 million, for each of the fiscal years ? 

Mr. Curtiss. Yes, that is right, $22,500,000. Contracts will have 
been let pursuant to that contract authority. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, as Assistant Secretary Moore men- 
tioned previously, this reduction has been cleared with the Bureau 
of the Budget. I wanted the committee to be aware of that. 

Mr. Preston. From $4 million to $3 million ? 

Mr. Nretson. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. We always welcome any voluntary reductions from 
that side of the table. 

Mr. Curtiss. We always try to give the committee the benefit of 
our best judgment, and t kn sure but for those very severe storms, 
we would need the full amount. 

' Mr. Preston. How much could we cut off that other item we were 
| talking about ? 

Mr. Curtiss. The $100 million ? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 
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Mr. Curtiss. If you cut that, I am afraid we will carry over 
vouchers again this year. We have had a number of record days 
of payment this past year. The highest one was $16 million approxi- 
mately, in 1 day. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions on this item ? 


Mr. Cievencer. I have something that possibly could be off the 
record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Preston. Thank you, gentlemen. 


NATIONAL Bureau or STANDARDS 
WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 

OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 

A. V. ASTIN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

R. S. WALLEIGH, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR ADMINISTRATION 

W. W. BOLTON, JR., BUDGET OFFICER, NATIONAL BUREAU OFf 
STANDARDS 


PLANT AND EQUIPMENT LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Preston. Our next item deals with the National Bureau of 
Standards, plant and equipment. This is a request for a language 
change. We will insert the entire justifications concerning this item, 
in the record at this point. 

(The justifications referred to follow:) 


JUSTIFICATION OF LANGUAGE FOR ACQUISITION OF FIELD SITE (H. DOC. 330) 


The proposed language would authorize the National Bureau of Standards 
to acquire, at a cost not to exceed $15,000, such lands as may be necessary for the 
operation of a radio propagation field station in the Territory of Hawaii. 

In 1947 the National Bureau of Standards began operating a radio propagation 
field station at Kihei, Maui, T. H. The site of the field station comprises 
3 acres and has been leased on an annual basis, at a rental of $300 per year. 
The field station is used as a regular ionospheric sounding station making 
vertical-incidence ionospheric measurements and is also occupied by radio sta- 
tion WWVH for standard frequency broadcasts. The site has 3 buildings with a 
total estimated value of $15,000. These facilities were built by another agency 
of the Government which utilized this land during the war. The buildings house 
ionospheric equipment and standard frequency broadcasting equipment valued at 
$158,000. ‘There is also an elaborate antenna installation on the site. 

The owner of the property has advised that he does not desire to continue 
leasing this property to the Government, but has offered to sell the present site, 
togther with an additional 11%4 acres. The present lease expires June 30, 1956. 
The purchase of the site, with the additional 1% acres, is not only desirable, but 
highly advisable. The Bureau has attempted to find another site in the genera! 
area suitable to our needs but has been unsuccessful. In addition, members of 
the staff familiar with the situation have estimated that it would cost well over 
$100,000 to dismantle this operation and move to another site. While this cost 
estimate of a move to another location may seem high, it should be pointed out 
that any move would involve continued operations at the present site while nev 
crystal oscillators are stabilized at the new site, since close comparisons must be 
secured over a period of several months. 

It is essential that radio propagation field stations be located at strategic 
sites throughout the world. Location of a station in the Hawaiian Islands is 
essential to such coverage. The importance of making vertical-incidence 10D 
spheric measurements and standard frequency broadcasts is well recognized 
throughout the world. Since this has been found to be the most desirable silt 
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to carry on this operation and secure required information in the worldwide 
distribution of ionospheric phenomena, we have concluded that the acquisition 
of the present site is imperative. 

Funds have been reserved in our current appropriation to cover the cost of this 
acquisition which will not exceed $15,000. 

Mr. Prestox. We will hear from Dr. Astin on this matter at this 
time. 


IMPORTANCE OF RADIO FIELD STATION IN HAWAII 


Dr. Astin. Thank you, sir. 

I might give you a few words about the importance of this radio 
field station. It is part of our network of stations which collect in- 
formation on the upper atmosphere and provide the data which is 
used by all of the people concerned with long-range radio commu- 


S nications, 


We broadcast from our station in Hawaii standard radio and audio- 
frequency signals, which supplement those from our station WWV 
in Maryland. This enables us to give widespread coverage to all of 
the people, both civilian and military, who need this standard-fre- 
quency service. 

In addition, we broadcast from our station in Hawaii critical in- 
formation about communications in the North Pacific area, that is, 
most of the radio links between our continent and the Pacific islands, 
and the Asiatic Continent, involve radio paths which go through the 
Arctic region. It is important for effective communication over this 
path to have knowledge of radio or magnetic storms, which frequently 
develop in the Arctic region. 

We collect such information in Alaska and then transmit it to 
Hawaii where it is broadcast to the users who require this service. 

These, then, are the three functions which this field station serves: 
the collection of data on the upper atmosphere; the broadcasting of 
standard frequency and time signals; and the broadcasting of warning 
signals about North Pacific communications’ conditions. 

We have had a station there since 1947, operating on leased land. 
The owner of the land has indicated that he does not wish to renew 
the lease and we have to take some steps to acquire land to insure the 
continuity of the operations there. The requested language would let 
us use funds which have been reserved in our plant and equipment 
appropriation to acquire a site, which we estimate will cost about 
$15,000. 


NEED FOR ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Mr. Preston. Is this for the land and the building? 

Dr. Astrn. This is for the land only, sir. There are currently build- 
ings on this site. If we buy this present land there will be no funds 
for buildings. However, there is an item in our 1957 budget which 
requests funds for an additional structure on this site. At present 
we are using rather inadequate temporary facilities, which were built 
by another agency before we acquired this site, but that is an item 
which we will take up in our regular 1957 budget. 

Mr. Preston. I was under the impression that you were acquiring 
the property that you presently occupy. 

Dr. Astrn. We own the buildings—or the buildings came with the 
land, and we are leasing it at the present time. 
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Mr. Bow. Do you wish to buy your present site ¢ 

Dr. Astin. The preference is to buy the present site. 

Mr. Preston. And you would own the site and the buildings? 

Dr. Astrx. We would own the site and the buildings. 

Mr. Preston. Is there some agreement that they could remove the 
buildings, if necessary ? 

Mr. Bouron. The buildings were originally Government-provided, 
and would have to be cleared off the land if the Government vacated 
the land, so that the owner cannot charge anything for the buildings, 
if the Government buys the land. 

Mr. Preston. How many acres? We now use 38 acres there, and 
we have to acquire an additional 114 acres to prevent encroachment 
on our radio-antenna system. The owner of the property is planning 
a development in that area, which would bring other structures near 
to our antenna systems. In order to prevent interference with those, 
we need an additional 114 acres. 


REVIEW OF FACTORS GOVERNING PURCHASE PRICE 


Mr. Preston. It is a little over $3,000 an acre? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. This is the price which the owner indicated 
he would sell for. 

Mr. Preston. Is that a high price according to the value of land 
in that area? 

Dr. Astin. It is my understanding that it is a high price. We 
would hope to get it for less. Our request for authority to spend 
$15,000 was predicated on what the owner indicated that he wanted 
for the property. If we can get it for less, we certainly will try to. 

Mr. Preston. You have not reached any figure in your agreement 
with the owner of the property yet? 

Dr. Astry. Do you know the status of that? 

Mr. Boiron. We have no agreement. We might have to institute 
condemnation proceedings, if he raises his price, but the valuation 
of the property, up until a few years ago, was much less than this 
He is now subdividing property for housing, so that its valuation may 
be a little difficult to determine. He at one time set a price on it for us 
of $15,000. The people that live out there tell us they are sure, either 
by negotiation or condemnation, we can get it for $15,000 or less. 

Mr. Preston. Is it near a community, a town, or city ? 

Dr. Astin. It is beach property. 

Mr. Borron. A plat of the development is what you have there. 

Dr. Astrn. Our present property is on the lot marked “2,” and 
we propose to acquire also the lot marked “2-A.” You can see from 
this map that it has been subdivided, and it is my understanding 
that the owner plans to sell it for beach sites, and this is one of the 
reasons that apparently the price has been put up. 

Mr. Preston. There are not many buildings in that whole area, 
are there? 

Dr. Astrn. No; there are very few, but the owner plans a develop: 
ment activity in this area, and this is the major reason why he has told 
us he does not wish to renew the lease. ; 

Mr. Preston. What about this, Dr. Astin? If we put $15,000 in 
this bill, will we place you in an awkward position to negotiate witl 
this man for a lesser price? 
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Dr. Astin. No; I do not think this would embarrass us in the least. 

Mr. Preston. I realize the sum of money, comparatively speaking, 
is small, but at the same time I do not like to see Uncle Sam take a 
beating every time he goes to buy something. 

Mr. Botton. We could use nonspecific price authority just as easily, 
if you wanted to leave the $15,000 out and just give us the authority 
to buy it, so it does not tip him off that we have a ceiling against 
which to work. 

Mr. Preston. You are liable to wind up paying more if you do 
that. 

' Mr. Borron. That is the reason why we thought you might prefer 
) aceiling, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions, Mr. Rooney ? 

Mr. Roonry. No questions. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Yates? 

Mr. Yates. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Bow? 


FEASIBILITY OF USING LIMITATION 


Mr. Bow. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. I am wondering if 
there is some way we could put a limitation of $15,000 without it 
appearing on the record ? 

Mr. Preston. It says “Not to exceed.” 

Mr. Bow. However, if we authorized up to $15,000 you will have 
«hard time in negotiating for anything less than $15,000. 

Mr. Moore. You set aside $15,000, have you not? 

Dr. Astrn. We have set aside that amount in our “Plant and equip- 
» ment” appropriation, for this purpose, but I think we could use the 
(iscussion on this record as a basis for attempting to get it for less. 

Mr. Preston. It certainly is the consensus of the committee that 
this is a very high price and we enjoin you to use your good offices 
to acquire this property at a more realistic figure. 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir; that we most certainly wish to do. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any further questions? 

Thank you, Doctor. 

Pay IncrEAsEs 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE T. MOORE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 
OSCAR H. NIELSON, DEPARTMENTAL BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Preston. The next item deals with pay increase items con- 
tained in House Document 341 on page 7. 

We will make the justification a part of the record at this point. 

(The justification referred to follows :) 
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JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1956 RevaArep 
TO Pay INCREASES AUTHORIZED BY THE ACT OF JUNE 28, 1955 (PuBLic Law 94) 


Various 


Request for fiscal year 1956 foreman cae ee 
Gross additional cost t due to pay increase: 
Duareen ee pergvmar services. a 14, 274, 697 
For payment to other agencies______---.-~----..----------- 474, 687 


a vedas 14, 749, 384 
Amounts to be absorbed: 

Within appropriations presently available —1, 859, 675 

By payments from other accounts —1, 864, 209 


Net supplementals required *11, 025, 500 


1Includes $428,000 for “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of the Census” transmitted by 
H. Doe. 330. 


Employment: No additional employment involved in estimate. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION 


Amounts requested represent additional requirements necessary to cover the 
fiscal year 1956 cost of pay increases authorized by the act of June 28, 1955 
(Public Law 94), after allowing for all feasible absorptions and without unduly 
curtailing programs authorized by the regular 1956 Appropriations Act. 


JUSTIFICATION STATEMENT 


Public Law 94, 84th Congress, provided pay increases for classified Federal 
employees averaging approximately 7.5 percent of previous salary rates. The 
reguiar 1956 appropriations were enacted prior to the pay increase legislation, 
and, of course, made no provision for this increased cost. Therefore, acting 
within policy guidelines set by the Bureau of the Budget this Department planned 
its programs on the assumption that supplemental appropriations for this pur- 
pose would be made where justified. During the apportionment process at the 
beginning of the year, and during the preparation of the President’s budget all 
programs were examined to insure that all feasible absorptions of pay costs had 
been considered, and preliminary determinations made of requirements. 

As of December 31, 1955, the original determinations were reexamined, and 
further adjustments made on the basis of a half year’s actual operations. The 
estimates before you are based on this reexamination. The projected require 
ments reflected in the President’s budget amounted to $11,314,500 as compared 
to the $11,025,500 now being requested. The difference is principally due to a 

reduction in the requirements of the Patent Office. Estimates for each activity 
of the Department are as follows: 


Total 


| Supplemental 
| requirement | 


Activity required 


Absorption 


Office of the Secretary ace ss acon oe $140, 500 | $140, 500 
Bureau of the Census. -_- d 1, 033, 000 | $301, 000 732, 000 
Civil Aeronautics Administration_....._-__- : ; 6, 151, 000 205, 500 5, 945, 500 
Coast and Geodetic Survey ‘ 340, 000 340, 00 
Business and Defense Services Administration 402, 000 | 402, 000 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce siden uz 316, 500 316, 500 
Office of Business Economics a 60, 000 60, 000 
Maritime Activities_____ wa 3 ; best 551, 500 . 525, 500 
Patent Office-___-_- a : 780, 000 | 500, OW 
Bureau of Public Roads 1, 018, 400 Ls . 
National Bureau of Standards. --- ; 413, 500 413, 
Weather Bureau. c ‘ : 1, 678, 775 75 1, 650, OM 


Total direct appropriations - Sy eee a 12, 885, 175 | 1, 859, 675 11, 025, 50 


Reimbursable programs-----_- tides Sass odk 1, 864, 209 | : 864, 209 |- 








Grand total kad | 749, 384. | 3, 723, 884 | 11, 025, 5 
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The amounts being absorbed reflect the application of anticipated savings in the 
Bureau of the Census, and the Patent Office; and, in the case of other activities, 
pay increase costs which are relatively insignificant in terms of total amounts 


available. 
No further savings are expected unless programs are curtailed substantially 


below the levels contemplated in the 1956 regular Appropriations Act. There are 
several factors contributing to the generally tight budget situation during the 
current fiscal year, of which the most important are the complete absorption of 
increased per diem rates authorized for travel just prior to the current fiscal year, 
and, for most activities, increases in wage board salaries which have kept pace 
with general wage scales throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Preston. These are all supplemental items dealing with pay 
increases, Mr. Nielson ? 

Mr. Nretson. That is true, Mr. Chairman. 


PAY INCREASE COSTS ABSORBED BY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Preston. We will ask you to deal with these items without hav- 
ing to call in the heads of the various agencies involved. 

We would like you to give us the information as to how much, if 
any, has been absor bed alr sady of these pay increases, and what the 
unobligated balance is with respect to them. 

Mr. Nrerson. Mr. Chairman, in the justification which we have 
submitted to you, we are requesting $11,025,500 for fiscal year 1956. 

The gross cost of the pay increase for classified Federal iialiteees. 
is estimated at $14,274,697 during 1956. Of this amount, the Depart- 
ment will absorb $3,723.884 by administrative action, making our net 
pn, requirement $11,025,500. 

[ have available for the committee a statement showing the obliga- 
tions for each account requiring a supplemental for pay increases in 
1956. The statement reflects the actual personal services cost from 
July 1 to January 31, the estimated personal services cost for Feb- 
ruary 1 to June 30, 1956, and the same information for other obligations 
projected through the end of the fiscal year. 

The pay increase requirements now before you have been screened 
on a number of occasions by the Department and the Bureau of the 
Budget, and we feel that this estimate is the minimum amount we 
can get along with. 

You will recall that during the past year we did have an increase 
in the per diem rates connected with travel, and we have absorbed 
the cost of those increases. In addition, we have had wage board 
salary increases in our larger bureaus which also were absorbed. The 
estimates for the various appropriations covered by the $11,025,500, 
anticipate absorbing all amounts which we believe we are in any 
position to absorb within the Department and not seriously curtail 
the major programs in the respective bureaus and offices. These 
estimates are also in line with the 1957 budgetary request. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Nielson, it is amazing to me that the Weather 
Bureau, out of all the increase they received for fiscal year 1956, can 
.*» b only $28,775. 

. Nretson. Mr. C ‘hairman, you will recall that Weather Bureau 
funds were increased during this past year and that the Congress 
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stipulated that the additional amounts were to be used to get moden 
equipment—radars, and other items—for additional research an( 
warning systems to see if we could not combat some of the hurricane: 
and other violent storms that have been causing so much damage 
during these past years. 

We feel that we should not cut back on any new equipment pur. 
chases or research programs, and for that reason we did not anticipate 
any savings beyond the estimated amount that we have indicated. 

Mr. Preston. However, out of the total increase we gave them, 
which was large, there was a good deal for personal services. I do 
not remember how much. 

Mr. Niexson. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. I might refer yo, 
to the fact that of the increased amount, $4,250,000 was specified in 
the language, for the Weather Bureau, to be available only for the 
improvement and operation of hurricane, severe storm, and tornado 
warning services in the United States. As a result, we are not in any 
position to divert these funds for the pay costs, generally. 

Mr. Preston. You refer now to equipment there. 

Mr. Nietson. Yes; equipment and research. 

Mr. Preston. Increase for equipment and research ? 

Mr. Nietson. That is right. 

Mr. Presron. What was the increase for personal services 

Mr. Nieison. The 1956 personal services estimate for permanent 
positions in the Weather Bureau is $21,903,100, including pay in- 
crease costs. 

Mr. Preston. How much increase was that over 1955? 

Mr. Nietson. The 1955 figure was $18,297,517. 

Mr. Preston. When you see the Patent Office absorb $280,000, the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, $205,500, and the Bureau of the 
Census, $301,000, it makes you wonder why the Weather Bureai 
comes up with only $28,000 absorbed. 

Mr. Nretson. Mr. Chairman, this is something which we reviewed 
with the Weather Bureau at quite some length, and because of the 
overall interest in this weather problem throughout the United States. 
our interest in the Department, and the congressional interest we felt 
that this was the proper course of action at this time to avoid holding 
back our programs in the Weather Bureau. 

Mr. Preston. Are there any questions? 

All right. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Nietson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee. 

Mr. Preston. There are severaj other pay increase items that we 
have had figures prepared on and submitted to the committee, which 
we will insert in the record at this point. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The first one deals with the Small Business Administration. We 
have a chart showing the fiscal status of the agency and the amounts 
necessary for the payment of pay increases. We will insert that 
the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows :) 
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Status of administrative expense funds—fiscal year 1956 (excludes costs applicable to 
disasters occurring in the fiscal year 1956) ' 


| Transfer 
Transfer | from RFC 
| Appropria-| from SBA disaster 
tion | revolving | loan liq- 
fund | uidation 
fund 





Cumulative obligations through Jan. 31, 1956: | 
PURGOINES HATER ot wedscnwenencsebacccuncccec ...| $1,091,960 | $1, 412, 604 280,518 | $2,785,082 
All GRGl. wescesuasese ce ieshwenndhtgnnenttanecwenell 147, 148 266, 171 40, 568 453, 887 
Total satiate en Re oc tee eee ee eae euke 1, 239, 108 | 1, 678,775 | $21, 086 3, 238, 969 
Average per month... . 77,015 | 239, 825 | 45, 870 462,710 


Estimated obligations Feb. 1 wane June 30, 1956: | 
Personal services. ......-.---- ee eae ; 789,970 | 1,066,465 | 208, 565 065, 000 
All other ooh 101, 396 248, 713 3} 39, 891 390, 000 

Total __..| 891,366 | 1,315, 178 248,456 | 2, 455, 000 
Average per month. 178, 273 263, 036 49, 691 2 491, 000 


Total estimated obligations fiscal year 1956: 
Pereees CAEN dusiueaoccachscunwseeue Pama ke 1, 881, 930 2, 479, 069 | 489, 083 , 850, 082 
All other 248, 544 514, 884 | 80, 459 843, 887 
: 2,130,474 | 2,993, 953 569, 542 5, 693, 969 
Aversa per month. ‘ 177, 540 249, 496 | 47, 462 | 474, 498 


Funds available: 1956 Supplemental Appropriation Act- , ‘ 3 865, 000 2 535, 000 5, 400, 000 


Deficit ~ 130, 474 ~ 128, 953 ‘i "$4, 542 293, 969 
Increased pay costs (7.5, percent of estimated personal 

service costs excluding the 4 ungraded positions) - ----- 129, 600 170, 700 | 33, 800 334, 100 

Funds requested for pay costs 128, 000 (3) (3) 128, 000 








1 The 1956 Supplemental Appropriation Act authorizes upon approval by the Bureau of the Budget the 
transfer of funds from the SBA revolving fund to the appropriation for costs in connection with disasters 
occurring during the current fiscal year. The Bureau of the Budget has approved $798,400 to finance ad- 
ministrative expenses through Mar. 31, 1956. Increased pay costs are estimated to be $32,000; however, 
additional authorization is not required for such costs. 

? The estimated increase in the obligation rate, particularly for the SBA revolving fund, provides for the 
return of employees from disaster loan assignments to their regular duties during the last half of the fiscal 
year. While on disaster assignments, salaries, travel and other related costs are charged to the special 
authorization described in footnote 1. Upon return to their normal assignments such costs are charged to 
funds approved by the Congress. There were 41 permanent employees charged to disaster funds in the 
fall, thereby lowering the regular costs during the first 7 months of the fiscal year. Most of these employees, 
who were detailed to east coast disaster areas, have recently returned to their regular duties. Since Janu- 
ary 1956, 17 permanent employees have been assigned to the west coast disaster work. It is anticipated that 
most of these employees will be returned to their regular assignments within the next 60 days. 

§ Funds requested by transfer will be in line with the projected deficit but will not exceed the amount 
due for pay costs. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. Preston. The next chart deals with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, which is similar to the one just submitted for the record. We 
will insert that in the record at this poiht. 
(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Supplemental appropriation required to cover pay increase costs in 1956, 
Public Law 94, 84th Cong. 


1. Actual 01 costs through Jan. 31, 1956 $2, 174, 234 
. Estimate for balance of year 1, 656, 766 


: Total 01 costs 3, 831, 000 
. Portion of total 01 cost applicable to pay increase 262, 140 

5. Actual other objects costs through Jan. 31, 1956 346, 208 
. Estimate for balance of year 


; Total requirements for year 4, 390, 147 
. Total available (appropriation 1956) 


9, Total increase costs due to Public Law 94 
10. Baupplementel sequested..... 2. ~c.nsaln eines ie nin 265, 000 


1Includes $3,007 representing increased payments to other appropriations and grou 
life insurance premiums due to Public Law 94. 


Notge.—In consideration of the absorption of $23,500 for increased travel per diem 
rates (Public Law 189) and other increased costs, the Bureau of the Budget approved a 
supplemental in the full amount of the pay increase costs. 


PANAMA CANAL COMPANY 


Mr. Preston. The next one relates to the Panama Canal Company, 
and is a memorandum requested by the committee, dealing with this 
subject, which we will insert in the record at this point. 

(The memorandum referred to follows :) 

PANAMA CANAL COMPANY, 
Washington, D. C., February 27, 1956. 
MEMORANDUM TO HOUSE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


In reference to the pending request for a supplemental appropriation for 
increased pay costs, the actual obligations of the Canal Zone Government during 
the first half of fiscal year 1956 were $7,254,900. Obligations for the last half 
of the year are estimated at $7,693,100. 

Actual expenditures for general and administrative expenses of the Panama 
Canal Company subject to limitation during the first half of 1956 were $1,824,300. 
Expenditures for general and administrative expenses subject to limitation 
during the last half of the year are estimated at $1,934,100. 


W. M. WHITMAN, Secretary. 
UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION 
Mr. Preston. The final chart relates to the financial status of Tarif 


Commission. We will insert this in the record at this point. 
(The information referred to follows :) 
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U. S. Tartrr Commission, SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Report on status of appropriation accounts for the period ended January 31, 1956 


3440100 


a 
Description | 3450100 


1. Unobligated balances brought forward July 1.-......-.---- $743. 27 
9, Appropriations: 
A. Realized 5 
B. Anticipated for rest of year_......_.-.-.-.---..-- 
C. Are to liquidate contract authoriza- 
tions (—) 
3. Other new authorizations 
4. Appropriation reimbursements: 
A. Collected 
B. Increase (+) or decrease (—) since July 1 in reim- | 
bursements receivable 
C. Anticipated for rest of year 
5. Net transfers to (+-) or from (—) this account: 
A. Actual ; 
B. Anticipated for rest of year 


iin 
nH 
AMOUNTS AVAILABLE 


$10, 274. 09 





Total amount available ; : 1, 416, 750. 00 | 
STATUS OF AMOUNT AVAILABLE 


7, Accriied expena inet. 1... + «ance nnn Sete W abbr ee sast . 
3. Undelivered orders outstanding: 

A. At end of period (+) 

B. Undelivered orders transferred (+ or —) 

C. As of July 1 (—) 60, 194. 35 | 





. Obligations incurred 866, 873. 48 26, 106. 22 ci da. 


. Unobligated balances of apportionments and reserves: 
A. Balance of apportionments to end of quarter EE tusks cose ae= 
B, Apportionments for subsequent quarters_._.-.----- 286, 628.00 |_--- 
C, Reserves 2 <aeeieeel t 
398. 05 | 10, 274. 09 


26, 504. 27 | 10, 274. 09 





RELATIONSHIP OF OBLIGATIONS TO PAYMENTS | | 


3. Unpaid obligations: | 
as hare Dh ded EE PRs on tanae cenwnuuaseesd ice eacthbemaet< 60, 194. mi 

m. Obligations transferred (+ or —)------- ———— 

At end of period 76, 847. 59 

Fr wile (lines 9+13A+13B—13C) 790, 025. 89 | 

| 








Adjustment, section 1311, Travel advances paid by Treasury but carried on Agency books as unpaid 
ODiigations, 


Donn N. Bent, Secretary. 
Feb. 14, 1956. 


Mr. Preston. That concludes the hearings, gentlemen, on the sup- 
plemental items. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATIONS 
CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri, Chairman 


LOUIS C. RABAUT, Michigan JAMES C. MURRAY, Illinois 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, Ohio GLENN R. DAVIS, Wisconsin 
JOHN E. FOGARTY, Rhode Island BEN F. JENSEN, Iowa 

FRED MARSHALL, Minnesota JOHN PHILLIPS, California 
JOHN J. RILEY, South Carolina H. CARL ANDERSEN, Minnesota 
JOE L. EVINS, Tennessee T. MILLET HAND, New Jersey 
EDWARD P. BOLAND, Massachusetts JOHN TABER, New York 


Tuourspay, Marcu 1, 1956, 
PUBLIC WORKS 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, GENERAL Corps OF ENGINEERS 
WITNESSES 


COL. GEORGE WALKER, EXECUTIVE, CIVIL WORKS 
Cc. C. BURGER, JR., ACTING CHIEF, OPERATIONS DIVISION, CIVIL 
WORKS 


Program and financing 


Presently | Revised esti-| ,,, 
available 1956] mate 1956 | Difference 





PROGRAM BY ACTIVITIES 


. Navigation as set forth on p. 623 of 1957 budget___- $67, 658, 866 $67, 658, 866 
2. Flood contro] as set forth on p. 623 of 1957 budget : 4, 115, 248 4, 115, 248 arly 
3. Multiple-purpose projects, including power em - 11, 082, 827 11, 082, 827 |....-.-.-.. 

. Lower Columbia River fish sanctuary program.__-- 1, 012, 554 1, 012, 554 |..--- 

. Emergency operations: 

(a) Removing sunken vessels and other obstructions to 
navigation ‘ 385, 846 385, 846 
(b) Protecting, clearing, straightening channels of navi- 
gable waters (work under sec. 3, River and Harbor 
Act, Mar. 2, 1945) | 78, 183 78, 183 
(c) Flood control e mergencies (rep air and flood ne 
and rescue work) 3, 845, 452 | 18, 845, 452 | +$15, 000, 00 





OE Ss Se tidstidehecdser<iccciedetan 88, 178, 976 | 103,178,976 | +15, 000, 00 





FINANCING 





Unobligated balance brought forward_- —9, 798, 976 —9, 798, 976 | 
Unobligated balance carried forward +5, 000, 000 +5, 000, 000 | 


Appropriation (adjusted) - -- 83,030,000 | 98,030,000 | +15, 000,00 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increase --- 350, 000 350, 000 | 
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Obligations by objects 


Presently Revised 
Object classification available, estimate, Difference 
1956 1956 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Total number of permanent positions -- 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__- 
\verage number of all employees. - ----- 
Number of employees at end of year. --- 


\verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -- : Fihawweleswile wa i $5, $5, 252 
Average grade eaptaaiaeal 3-6.8 | GS-6.8 
Ungraded positions: Average salary.-...-...-.---..--- : $4, 371 


1 Personal services: 
Permanent positions. - ---- -- “i --------| $22,774,246 | $22, 774, 246 
Positions other than permanent__. a 903, 300 903, 300 
Regular pay above 52-week base. --.---- = 87, 454 87, 454 
Payment above basic rates___- 4 1, 235, 000 1, 635, 000 +-$400, 000 
Other payments for personal services: Casual workers- |--------+----- 1, 100, 000 1, 100, 000 


Fe ee i kccdidnsciencitttensbanuinnsa 25, 000, 000 26, 500, 000 41, 500, 000 


Travel scala - 600, 000 $610, 000 $+10, 000 
Transports ition of things. _- 175, 000 | 175, 000 
Communication services. -...-...--- . 225, 000 | 225, 000 
Rents and utility services 4 és 1, 500, 000 | 1, 500, 000 
Printing and reproduction ici : 35, 000 | 35, 000 | 
Other contractual services : | 17,000,000 | 20,990, 000 +3, 990, 000 
Services performed by other agencies a 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 
Services performed by “Rev ving fund, Corps of 
Engineers’ ; 37, 114, 628 45, 614, 628 +8, 500, 000 
Supplies and m: terials a 4, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 +1, 000, 000 
Equipment : | 300, } 300, 000 
} Refunds, award and indemnities_- | 2, 000 | 
Terence » 15 Taxes and assessmentss | 40, 000 








— § Subtotal. 87, 491, 628 | 102, 491, 628 +-15, 000, 000 
> leduct charges for quarters and subsistence. 325, 206 325, 206 


Total, Corps of Engineers ia 87, 166, 422 102, 166, 422 +15, 000, 000 





ALLOCATION TO FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, DEPARTMENT 
OF INTERIOR | 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. -. 
Average number of all employees - - - - 
Number of employees at end of year- 





Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
5, 000,” Average salary_. . ---- $4, 207 | $4, 207 


ce Average grade ; OES ia bade Gs- 5.0 Gs- 5.0 
5, 000, Out mane alee a 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions. :...................- $182, 015 | $182, 015 
Positions other than permanent_-- sale : 32, 650 3 , 650 
Regular pay above 52-week base_______- i 600 


Total personal services_-____- nets 215, 265 | 215, 265 
Travel i : 31, 550 | 31, 550 
Transportation of things_- aie 9, 950 | 9, 950 
Communication services___..-_-_-- 4, 570 | 4, 570 
Rents and utility services... _- : 30, 840 30, 840 
Other contractual services______- 316, 224 | 316, 224 
Supplies and materials... _- a 403, 155 | 403, 155 
Taxes and assessments. ____- Jake ; 1, 000 | 1, 000 


| 


Total, Fish and Wildlife Service __- owl 1 012, 554 1, 012, ! 554 


Tn COE ee , "88, 178, 976 | 103, 178, 976 +$15, 000, 000 


Te ee 
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REIMBURSEMENT OF EXPENSES FOR FLoops In CALIFORNIA AND OREGON 


Mr. Cannon. We will take up first this morning a ey item 
on civil functions, Department of the Army. Mr. Burger, do you 
have a statement to file? 

Mr. Burcer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cannon. Will you file that statement with the clerk? 

Mr. Burcer. Yes, sir, I will. 

Mr. Cannon. We will insert in the record the budget request ap- 
pearing on page 23 of House Document 330, and the statement of Mr. 
Burger. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL FUNCTIONS 
“DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 
“RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL 


“Operation and Maintenance, General 


“For an additional amount for ‘Operation and maintenance, general’, to re- 
main available until expended, $15,350,000, of which $15,000000 shall be availabl 
for carrying out the provisions of the Act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 99).” 

Heavy rainfall in late December 1955 over northern California, southern 
Oregon, and western Nevada resulted in disastrous floods which on many rivers 
exceeded all previously recorded stages and rates of discharge. These floods, 
which involved loss of life and widespread destruction, necessitated prompt 
action by the Corps of Engineers in flood fighting and rescue work and im- 
mediate prosecution of a program for the repair and restoration of threatened 
or damaged flood-control works. 

The cost of emergency work in the flood areas is currently estimated at about 
$14.5 million. Such costs are normally met from the emergency fund, reestab- 
lished by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 99), which is financed through 
this appropriation. Since only $7.9 million was available in the emergency 
fund prior to these floods, it was necessary for the Corps of Engineers to make 
allotments from other appropriations to finance this emergency work. A sup- 
plemental appropriation of $15 million is needed to reimburse those appropria- 
tions, so that the regular program of the Corps of Engineers can be carried 
forward in an orderly way, and to insure the availability of an adequate reserve 
in the emergency fund to meet normal requirements for further assistance dur- 
ing the rest of fiscal year 1956 and fiscal year 1957. 

In addition, $350,000 is needed for the regular activities carried out under 
the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, general,” to finance the cost 
of pay increases granted by the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94). 


STATEMENT ON $15 MILLION REQUESTED FOR EMERGENCY FUND 


Under the authority provided by Public Law 99, 84th Congress, the following 
flood-control work is undertaken whenever and wherever required: Flood emer- 
gency preparation; flood fighting and rescue operations; and emergency repait 
and restoration of flood-control works such as levees which are threatened or 
destroyed by flood. The funds expended for the accomplishment of such emer- 
gency work are derived from an emergency fund authorized by Public Law 
99 in the amount of $15 million to be replenished on an annual basis. As of 
November 30, 1955, and prior to the major floods in the Far Western States. 
the sum of $7.9 million remained unallocated in this emergency fund. 

The disastrous and record floods in California, Oregon, and Nevada which 
occurred in late December made it necessary that all available unallocated 
emergency funds, with the exception of $400,000 to cover already reported and 
additional requirements in other areas, be committed toward the require- 
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ments of flood fighting and rescue work, and the repair and restoration of 
damaged flood-control works. These requirements are currently estimated at 


©<13 million in California and $1.5 million in Oregon, a total of $14.5 million. 
)in particular, much repair work is required on sections of the extensive levee 
)<ystems along the Sacramento River and the lower San Joaquin River, which 
ere severely damaged and in some cases breached. While these levee systems 
\cuffered considerable damage, they prevented many millions of dollars of flood 
Sdamage to valuable agricultural lands and population centers in the Central 
) Valley of California, and their restoration as well as the repair of flood-control 
works elsewhere in the disaster areas will afford benefits of millions of dollars. 


The $15 million requested is considered the minimum amount necessary for 
scheduling current emergency work, and for providing a necessary reserve in 


Sthe emergency fund for flood fighting, and emergency repair of flood-contro! 
works, on other river basins throughout the country as may be required. 


STATEMENT ON $350,000 REQUESTED FOR PAY INCREASE 


The budget request for operation and maintenance funds for fiscal year 1956 


Bas $83,560,000. The actual appropriation was $83,030,000. Every effort is 
‘being made in the prosecution of the operation and maintenance program to 
Faccomplish all of the most essential work contemplated in the budget request, 
;but it is not considered practicable to absorb the entire additional expense of 


the civilian pay increase authorized in the last session of Congress without a 


' corresponding reduction in the quantity and character of the work to be per- 
'formed. A portion of the additional cost due to the civilian pay increase can be 


absorbed, but it is necessary to request a supplemental appropriation in the 
amount of $350,000 in order that the program of the most essential work may 


_he satisfactorily prosecuted. 


Mr. Cannon, This first item appears on page 23 of House Document 


© 330 and deals with the Department of Defense civil functions, De- 


partment of the Army. It provides for the reimbursement of funds 


)spent in the emergency in California and Oregon. 


Mr, Jensen. To reimburse funds already spent. 
Mr. Cannon. Are there any questions? 
Mr. Taner. Did we not have that before us, Mr. Chairman, in that 


P other bill? 


Mr. Cannon. Yes, this is for California and the other one which 


» we had up before was for New England. 


Mr. Purures. They were different sources to be reimbursed. This 
oes to the civil functions fund of the engineers. 

Mr. Buresr. That is correct, under Public Law 99 as distinct from 
Public Law 875 for New England. 

Mr. Cannon. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Taner. What page is that on? 

Mr. Patties. Page 23 of Document No. 330. 


PAY ACT SUPPLEMENTAL 


_ Mr. Cannon. As the committee will notice on page 24 there is an 
additional $350,000 needed for the Pay Act increases under the appro- 
_ priation “Operation and maintenance, general.” 
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Mr. Puitups. At the top of page 24, there is an additional $350,00) 
requested, which is to finance the cost of the pay increases granted by 
Public Law 94. 

Mr. Cannon. That is the pay act cost which is purely routine, 

Mr. Taper. There seems to be $850,000 besides the emergency fund, 
You take $14,500,000 out of the $15,350,000, and you get $850,000, 


EXTENT OF PAY ACT COST ABSORPTION 


Mr. Purures. Practically all of the agencies covered in the inde. 
pendent offices bill absorbed their pay cuts. 

Why did not the engineers absorb the pay cut ? 

Mr. Burcer. Well, I am not familiar with the document but I under. 
stand the deficiency to be $350,000. The total cost of pay increase for 
this particular activity, “Operation and maintenance,” was $1,227,000 
and we are absorbing $877,000 of that amount. After a recent review 
of our operations and maintenance program we feel that amount is 
the maximum we could absorb. 

Mr. Cannon. Are there any further questions? 


COST OF EMERGENCY WORK 


Mr. Taper. You say in the second paragraph on page 23 on this 
item, “The cost of emergency work in the flood areas is currently esti- 
mated at about $14.5 million.” Then you say later on that an ap- 
propriation of $15 million is needed to reimburse those appropriations. 
The two do not go together. 

Mr. Burcer. I might explain it this way, Mr. Taber, that in No- 
vember we had $7,900,000 in the emergency fund and we had to apply 
the total of $14,500,000 to the work in California and Oregon which. of 
itself, creates a deficit there under Public Law 99. 

Then in other parts of the country there is about $3 million worth 
of work that is anticipated the remainder of this fiscal year, so that 
the net result is we will end the year with $5 million in this emergency 
fund. 

Mr. Taner. Frankly, I do not understand how you add $350,000 and 
$14,500,000 and get $15,350,000. 

Mr. Burcer. I do not understand that they were added, Mr. Taber. 
I think that they are two separate items. 

Mr. Taser. It does not say so in the estimate. I do not know whit 
you have it on. 

Mr. Puitures. If you look at the fine print on page 23, it says that 
the request is $15,350,000, “of which $15 million shall be available 
for carrying out the provisions of the act of June 28, 1955.” 

What do you have, a $20 million revolving fund or $15 million? 

Mr. Burcer. $15 million. 

Mr. Pues. If this is reimbursed, how much would you actuall} 
have in the fund ? 
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Mr. Burcer. $5 million, after known and anticipated additional 
costs are met this year. 

Mr. Putiuies. Did you spend $14.5 million, plus $7.9 million ? 

Mr. Burcer. No, sir; the $14.5 million includes the $7.9 million. 

Mr. Puuures. I am in the same predicament that Mr. Taber finds 
himself in. I cannot make the figures add up to what you are asking 
for. If you had $7.9 million, and then spent $14.5 million—— 

Mr. Burerr. That leaves $6.6 million. Then if we get $15 mil- 


I lion, that leaves us a plus of $8.4 million. 


Mr. Potties. Yes; plus $8.4 million. 
Mr. Burger. Then we have $3.4 million estimated allocations to 
other parts of the country which brings us down to the $5 million. 


PAY ACT SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Cannon. Now, let me also call the attention of the committee 
to the fact that we are dealing here with two other items which ap- 
pear on page 8 of House Document 341 under “Department of De- 
fense, civil functions.” We have an item for “General investigations” 
of $115,000 and an item for “General expenses,” $585,000. We are 
dealing with them also. 

That is, of course, the pay act increase. I will ask you to put in a 
statement on that. 

Colonel Waker. I am Colonel Walker of the Chief of Engineers 
Office. I will speak on that, if I may. 


GENERAL INVESTIGATIONS, PAY ACT 


I will speak first on the request for $115,000, sir, for the general in- 
vestigation program of the Corps of Engineers. 

Congress appropriated $5,940,000 in the regular fiscal year 1956 
appropriation for the prosecution of reports and for carrying out 
other activities at the pay scales of civil employees applicable at the 
time of the congressional hearing. 

The total amount of $138,000 due to civilian pay increases cannot 


| be absorbed within this program without a corresponding reduction 


in the volume or in the quality of the surveys which are expected, by 
the Congress, to be performed. A supplemental appropriation of 
$115,000 is required to partially cover the cost of the pay increases. 

Mr. Taser. How much did the pay increases amount to? 

Colonel WALKER. $138,000, sir. We have made a recent survey, or 
recount of our requirements in the field to carry out the survey pro- 
gram and we have found a requirement for $138,000 for that purpose. 

We have also uncovered other areas in which the programs are 
slowed down for one reason or another beyond our control and on 
which we can save approximately $23,000. This will leave us a net 
requirement of $115,000 to carry out this survey program at the rate 
for which we justified the estimate at the regular hearings. 
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Mr. Taper. You mean last spring? 
Colonel WaLxer. Yes, sir. 


GENERAL EXPENSES, PAY ACT 


Mr. Taser. What is this $585,000 about ? 
Colonel Waker. That is another item, sir, on the pay increas 
required for our general expenses, which is a separate function than 
the general investigations. I will be pleased to cover that, sir, if you 
are ready for it now. . 

Mr. Canon. You may proceed, Colonel. 

Colonel Waker. With regard to the general expenses of the Corps 
of Engineers, the budget estimate for general expenses for the fiscal 
year 1956 was $9,400,000, which was reduced by congressional action 
to an appropriation of $9,300,000. 

The amount of the budget estimate was defended upon the basis of 
the President’s budget request for the civil works program under the 
civilian pay scales then existing. 

Congress, in appropriating funds for the fiscal year 1956, added a 
substantial number of new starts which imposed an additional work- 
load on the executive direction and management functions of the Corps 
of Engineers, which is one of the major functions funded by the appro- 
priation of which we are speaking. The urgent deficiency appropria- 
tion of February 14, 1956, increased this workload, but the Congress 
partially compensated for this by appropriating $30,000 for general 
expenses. 

Although every effort is being made to carry out the program with 
reduced funds for general expenses, it is not possible to absorb the total 
cost of the civilian pay increase of $600,000 without seriously affecting 
the conduct of the program during the fiscal year 1956. A supple- 
mental appropriation of $585,000 is essential if the executive direction 
and management functions of the Chief of Engineers are to be carried 
out properly. 

Mr. Anversen. What is the relationship, if any, between this item 
and the $350,000 item in the other booklet ? 

Colonel Watxer. The $350,000 item, sir, covers the operation and 
maintenance functions of the Corps, that is, for the repair and resto- 
ration of our existing facilities, maintenance, dredging and so forth, 
and the civilian pay increases which are a part of that program, while 
the general expense item is one primarily of executive direction and 
management; that is, the Office of the Chief of Engineers, and the 
Division offices which direct the overall program. 

Mr. Anperson. You are not asking for reimbursement twice for 
the same deficiency here, are you? 

Colonel Wauxer. No, sir; not for the same functions, or the same 
personnel, sir. 

Mr. Raravurt. Are there any further questions? 
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PAY ACT COST ABSORPTION 


Mr. Putures. How much of that did you absorb as compared to 
the $350,000 item? You put on the record the proportionate part 
absorbed of the other item. Now, how much did you absorb of this, 
comparatively 

Colonel WaLker. It was not strictly comparative. In fact, it was 
arelatively small amount. The total pay increase was estimated under 
the ge eral expense item as $600,000 and we are asking for $585,000. 

Mr. Puutres. One horse and one rabbit. 

Colonel Waker. I might enlarge on that, if I may, sir. The reason 
for it is tied to several factors. 

First, as I indicated, our original budget was already reduced 
$100,000. 

Second, there was, as you are well aware, a very large increase in 
the gener: al program which required a considerable extra effort on 
the part of executive management and direction. 

In fact, the addition of new starts and the enlargement of our 
survey responsibilities probably placed a greater burden on the ex- 
ecutive direction and management side, than did any other of our 
functions. 

Therefore, we feel very strongly that we do need this money and, in 
fact, it presents an extremely critical situation. If we do not get it, 
we will be required to make a very serious reduction in force in the 
remaining months of this fiscal year. The effect of that will not only 
be adverse for this year’s program but it will have a very far-reaching 
effect because we will lose experienced personnel perhaps permanently. 
Availability of experienced personnel is one of our most serious prob- 
lems at this time in connection with this work. 


CASUAL WORKERS USED IN FLOOD EMERGENCIES 


Mr. Taner. On page 2 of this document, you show, “Payment above 
basic rates’ $400,000 and casual workers, $1 100,000. Do you have 


those casual workers on the roll now ? 


Colonel WaLker. Those personnel apply to our operation and main- 
tenance function and are used only in instances of flood. They are 
not people that we are talking about with regard to our general ex- 
pense item, 

Mr. Taser. Are they used in connection with the floods in California 
ind Oregon or with the one in Connecticut ? 

Colonel Watker. With both as well as any other floods. 

Mr. Taser. We provided everything for reimbursement on the New 
England picture in the other bill that went through. 

Colonel Waker. In the other bill we were provided with reim- 
bursements which were tied to our operations under Public Law 875. 
This relates to the work which we did in connection with the Federal 
Civil Defense Authority. 
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Now, apart from that, we have certain statutory authorities under 
Public Law 99 which we do on our own. They involve flood fighting 
and the repairing of flood-control structures. Those are the itens 
which we are talking about now, the statutory authorities of the Corp 
of Engineers. 

LEVEL OF EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Rasavur. At what general level has the emergency fund beey 
carried heretofore ? 

Mr. Burcer. It has fluctuated, of course, Mr. Rabaut. The last 
appropriation that we received was in 1953. At that time we had in 
the neighborhood of $15 million and since then we have been fortunate 
in not having very many disasters of the magnitude that we have 
experienced this year, and it progressively declined down to the amount 
of $7,900,000 prior to the Pacific coast floods. 

Mr. Ragsaut. It is now $7,900,000 ? 

Mr. Burcer. Yes, sir, before those floods. 

Mr. Rarnavt. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Taser. Now, you have another table on page 2 that totals up 
to $15 million. 

Now, what part of it is the $14,500,000 that is referred to in the 
budget, on page 23 ? 

Mr. Burcer. Mr. Taber, we had in November $7,900,000. We had 
$14,500,000 that we allocated to California and Oregon. We also have 
an expected $3,400,000 in other parts of the country, so by progressively 
subtracting the $7,900,000 from the $14,500,000 we come to $6,600, 000, 

Then, subtr: acting the $6,600,000 from $15 million wet get $8,400, 000. 

Then subtracting this $3,400,000 for work in other parts of the 
country we come down to the $5 million that will be left. 

Mr. Taser. In other words, you are asking for $15,350,000, and you 
show $15 million now. The $350,000 is for what? 

Mr. Burcer. The $350,000 is for the pay raise within the operation 
and maintenance category that we are unable to absorb, having already 
absorbed $877,000. 

Those two items are completely unrelated, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. Taser. Where do you get this $14,500,000 ? 

Mr. Burcer. That is the amount that was specifically earmarked 
for the California-Oregon disaster. 

Mr. Taser. That does not show in the justification ? 

Mr. Burecer. Yes, sir. 


PUBLIC LAWS 875 AND 99 


Mr. Botanp. Is not civil defense reimbursed under Public Law 8 
to the extent of about $3 million ? 

Mr. Burcer. In the California area? 

Mr. Bouanp. Yes. 

Mr. Bureer. In the Noah area, there was $31,600,000 that was pre 
sented to this committee. 
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Mr. Botanp. Yes. 

Mr. Bureer. And then over and above that is the figure you men- 
tioned. 

Mr. Botanp. Would not that go into this $15 million or would it 
not? 

Mr. Burcer. No, sir; that was under Public Law 875. 

Mr. Botanp. And this is under Public Law 99? 

Mr. Burerr. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Botanp. What is the difference between Public Law 99 and 
Public Law 875 ? 

Mr. Burcer. Public Law 875 is the law under which FCDA oper- 


) ates, and Public Law 99 is the one under which we operate. 


Mr. Botanp. The money which can be spent under either law can 


» be spent for the same purpose, can it not? 


| Mr. Burerr. No, sir; there is a more limited application of funds 
> under Public Law 99. There we can only restore or repair flood-control 


» works. 


Mr. Boranp. You did more than that out in California and Oregon 
under Public Law 99. You are not asking for any reimbursement 


» here under Public Law 875 ? 


Mr. Buroer. No, sir; FCDA will reimburse us about $2,600,000 in 


| the California flood for work they requested. 


Mr. Botanp. For work which could be described as being under 


S Public Law 875? 


Mr. Burcer. Yes, sir; but not under Public Law 99. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 1, 1956. 
SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


WITNESS 


| CHARLES W. LEAVY, ADMINISTRATOR, SOUTHEASTERN POWER 


ADMINISTRATION 


Program and financing 


Presently | Revised 


Vifference 
available | estimate Difference 


PROCRAM RY ACTIVITIES 


ystem operation and maintenance $73, 000 $73, 000 


2. Purchase of energy and wheeling charges ; 925, 000 1, 160, 000 +$235, 000 


. Power contracts and rates Parag tau QS 86, 000 86, 000 


; 4. General administration..............-.-.---.---- 76, 000 76, 000 |- ok 


Total obligations.............---.-.- Awake 1,160,000 | 1,395, 000 | +235, 000 


| 
| 


FINANCING 


§ Appropriation (adjusted) yy 1, 160, 000 1, 160,000 |... 
> Proposed supplemental | 235, 000 | +235, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Presently Revised Dift 
available estimate ierence 


Total number of permanent positions_ 
Average number of all employees - - - _ _- 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions - ‘ 
Regular pay above 52-week base 


Total persona! services 
|, ree ‘ . 
04 Communication services ois 4 dicaah teins 6, 000 “= 
07 Other contractual services : 2 929, 000 , +$235, 004 
08 Supplies and materials lh {oe 3, 000 Lis 
09 Equipment___-_-. Sadsesz 500 





Total obligations Ds = nssn-soseo] 1, 160, 000 1,395,000} +235, 0 








Mr. Razavur. We will now turn to page 26 of House Document No, 
330, Southeastern Power Administration, “For an additional : 
ooV, Southeastern Fower Administration, “for an additional amount 
for ‘Operation and maintenance,’ Southeastern Power Administration, 
$235,000.” We will insert the item from House Document No. 330 in 
the record as well as the justifications. 


“OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


“For an additional amount for ‘Operation and maintenance, Southeastern 
Power Administration,’ $235,000.” 

This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary in connection with the 
John H. Kerr project, for the purchase of additional electric power required under 
existing contracts and for carrying out the provisions of a recently executed con- 
tract with a private utility company to transmit federally generated power over 
its facilities. Amounts appropriated for 1956 to purchase power were based on 
average streamfiows. It now appears that unfavorable water conditions will 
prevail for the remainder of fiscal year 1956 and that additional power must be 
purchased to meet existing contractual obligations to preference customers il 
this area. 


(H. Doc. 330) 
SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
Operation and maintenance 


Request for 4 months from Mar. 1, 1956 $235, 000 
Appropriation to date _ 1, 160,00 


Obligations to Dec. 31, 1955 _ 577,987 
Expenditures to Dec. 31, 1955 470, 377 
eer PRE RUNS IEE CRON No com newer 1, 378, 000 
Employment : 

Average number, current appropriation 

Number involved this estimate 

Actual employment Dec. 31, 1955 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


The supplemental estimate of $235,000 is required to meet contractual commit 
ments with Virginia Electric Power Co. and Carolina Power & Light Co. [1 
wheeling charges and purchase of firming energy. 


JUSTIFICATION 


There is a need for additional funds in the amount of $235,000 for the app! 
priation “Operation and maintenance,” Southeastern Power Administratiol. 
This additional amount will increase the appropriation from $1,160,000 t 
$1,395,000. 
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The appropriation “Operation and maintenance” for fiscal year 1956, includes 
s925,000 for the activity purchase of energy and wheeling charges to meet con- 
tractual commitments with the Virginia Electric Power Co. 

The estimate for this activity was based upon fund requirements for power 
purchases and wheeling charges under median water conditions. Water condi- 
tions have worsened in past months and have at present reached the critical 
stage. As a consequence, it has been necessary to purchase additional firming 
energy from VEPCO to meet contractual power commitments with preferred 
eustomers. 

In addition, a wheeling contract has been executed with the Carolina Power & 
Light Co. Power sales contracts have been executed with 14 preferred customers 
aud it is expected that service will begin early in the month of February 1956. 
Four additional contracts for the sale of power are being negotiated and it is 
expected that these will be executed in February. 

The additional fund requirement for fiscal year 1956 to meet the contract com- 
mitments with these utilities is $235,000. 

Against the $925,000 presently available for power purchase and wheeling 
charges, obligations in excess of $477,000 have been incurred as of December 31, 
1955, leaving a balance of $448,000 available for the last 6 months of the fiscal 
year. The requirements under the VEPCO and Carolina Power & Light Co. con- 
tracts for this period amount to $683,000, or a difference of $235,000 and the 
amount of this supplemental estimate. 

The following tabulation presents the needs under each of the contracts with 
the two utility companies : 


Thanline Off-peak On-peak ail ; 
Month Wheeling firming aoontad Month total 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


27, 622 : $105, 101 
27, 569 é 112, 092 
26, 919 52, 108, 200 
23, 457 55, 60) 7 109, 427 
23, 789 51, 923 106, 301 
23, 990 51, 826 105, 248 


Total siden winch ~add46456% , O85 153, 346 314, 12 646, 459 
CAROLINA POWER & LICHT CO. 


}, 907 
, 144 
», 510 
, 700 
7, 939 


16, 200 


| fund requirements, January-June 1956 183, 000 
vailable for the period , 000 


lemental estimate._.....---- 35, OOO 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, is there anybody here from that 
agency ¢ 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, Mr. Jensen, I am here. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a statement. It is quite short and I will 
read it if you wish. 

Mr. Rasaur. We will be glad to hear you at this time, Mr. Leavy. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Leavy. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, oe 
‘astern Power Administration is “requesting supplemental funds 1 
the amount of $235,000 for its appropriation for operation aud main- 
tenance, which amount would increase the appropriation from 
“I, 160,000 to $1,895,000. The additional funds are requested solely 
for the purpose of making payments for firming energy purchased and 
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for wheeling performed under the contract of August 8, 1952, wit) 
Virgina Electric & Power Co. and for wheeling performed under the 
recently executed contract of December 7, 1955, with Carolina Power 
& Light Co. Both of these contracts relate to the sale, wheeling, and 
firming of power from the John H. Kerr project and provide mean; 
for the disposition of the entire output of the project. 


CRITICAL WATER CONDITIONS NECESSITATE PURCHASE OF FIRMING ENERG) 


The appropriation which has been made for “Operation and main. 
tenance” of Southeastern Power Administration for fiscal year 1956 
includes $925,000 for the purchase of energy and payment of eed 
ing charges under the Virginia contract. The estimate for this ae. 
tivity and the subsequent appropriation for the funds requested were 
based not upon critical water conditions but rather upon normal water 
conditions. However, water conditions at the Kerr project during 
the past few months have reached a critical stage with the result that 
it has been and is expected to be necessary to purchase firming energ) 
in excess of the amount upon which the ‘original estimate was based, 
If the critical water condition at the project continues for the bal- 
ance of the fiscal year, payments under the Virginia contract will re- 
quire an estimated $199 000 in excess of the amount available under 
the existing appropriation. 


FUNDS REQUIRED FOR PAYMENT OF WHEELING FEES 


The requirement for payment of wheeling fees under the Carolina 
contract could not be anticipated at the time the estimate for this fiscal 
year was made and accordingly the existing appropriation does not 
provide funds for this purpose. Wheeling ‘under this contract con: 
menced on February 1 of this year to 14 of the 19 prospective cus- 
tomers and it is anticipated that the remaining contracts under nego- 
tiation will be consummated shortly. It is “estimated that § $36,000 
will be required during this fiscal year for payment of w heeling f ees 
under this contract if critical water conditions continue. 


REQUEST SOLELY FOR CONTRACTS WITH VEPCO AND CAROLINA POWER & 
LIGHT CO. 


The $235,000 reqeusted which is the sum of the additional require- 
ments under the two contracts, will be sufficient on the basis of the 
most adverse water conditions of record and therefore no addition! 
funds should be required during the fiscal year. The funds requested 
will be expended only if requir red for the operations of the contracts 
with Virginia Electric & Power Co. and Carolina Power & Light Co. 
If water conditions i improve, a part of the additional amount of funds 
to be made available by this supplemental estimate will not be re 
quired. In that event, such savings would not be expended. No 
part of the funds requested will be used for payment for personal 
services. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ADEQUATE FOR MOST ADVERSE WATER CONDITIONS 


Mr. Rasaut. Now, I understand from this that you have a low: 
water year, and a low supply of water, and the amount requested 
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would take care of the most adverse water conditions that could come 
‘long, and that if you receive this money, and if you have an improve- 
ment in the water supply, the money will not be expended ? 

Mr. Leavy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rasaut. I note that we asked you to negotiate additional con 
tracts last year, and the shortage of water and the new demand is the 
cause of the request ¢ 

Mr. Leavy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Jensen. I only want to say this, Mr. Chairman, that, knowing 
Mr. Leavy as I do, and as the other members of the Interior Depart- 
ment Appropriations Committee know him, I would say that when 
Mr. Leavy comes before this committee and asks for this amount for 
the purpose for which he makes the request, that I will almost bet my 
bottom dollar that he will need this amount of money, because in my 
book, he is a good administrator and I am going to take his word 
for it. 

Mr. Leavy. Thank you, sir. 


CONTRACTS BASED ON AVERAGE AMOUNT OF ENERGY AVAILABLE 


Mr. Taner. I wonder, does this mean that you have contracted for 
the sale of electricity, for the sale of a very considerably larger amount 
or quantity than you had any right to expect to be produced ? 

Mr. Leavy. No, sir. Our contracts provide approximately for the 
sale to the preferred agencies of about the equivalent of the average 
amount of energy available in the project. 

Now, of course, that varies from year to year. In some years, it 
will be in excess of the amount needed for the preferred agencies, and 
in some years it will be less than the amount needed for the preferred 
agencies. In those situations, the amount of firming that we purchase 
from Vepco; that is the Virginia Electric & Power Co., will vary. 

Mr. Taner. In your appropriation for 1956, you had $925,090 for 
the purchase of energy and the payment of wheeling charges. That 
means that you started off away last spring with the idea that you were 
going to be short of power. 

Mr. Leavy. No, sir. It is impossible to estimate what our require- 
ments will be. It is possible to make an estimate, based on the water 
records, of the maximum amount which we might require. 

Mr. Taner. Have you contracted for the maximum amount? 


REGULAR APPROPRIATION BASED ON AVERAGE WATER CONDITIONS 


Mr. Leavy. The contract would cover that. 

In past years, we have requested an appropriation of the amount 
of funds that might be needed under minimum water conditions and 
at the instance of both this committee and the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, we have changed our estimate to a request for the amount 
that might be needed under average water conditions with the under- 
standing if conditions are more favorable we would not even need 


— is appropriated, or if less favorable, we might need additional 
unds. 
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Mr. Hanp. I note you are basing your estimates on the normal 
éxpectancy. 

Mr. Leavy. On a normal situation and it may vary either way fron 
that. . 

Mr. Tarer. But if the power is not produced from your sales eon. 
tracts, you do not get a price high enough to cover the cost of the 
electricity you have to buy 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Taser. You do? 

Mr. Leavy. The rate for Kerr project power under the Veped 
contract has been approved by the Federal Power Commission and 
that rate has been estimated to pay off the power costs of the project 
and also the expense of purchasing firming energy and paying the 
wheeling fees. 


LEGAL RIGHT TO BUY POWER 


Mr. Pumuirs. This, Mr. Leavy, is in no way critical of your lawyers 
today or of your management, but I think the record should show that 
there is at least one member of the committee, and perhaps there are 
more, who questions the underlying legal right to buy such power, 
You operate under the flood control act as I recall it ? 

Mr. Leavy. That is correct. 

Mr. Primus. And the flood control act specifically gives you, 
and other agencies like yours, the power to distribute surplus hydro- 
electric power. Now, by a somewhat elastic statute, it has been 
developed that this permits buying power to firm up the power 
which you are authorized to sell. I am not making an issue of it, but 
I do want the record to show that there is still a question of the 
fundamental right of an agency to buy power to firm up a contract, 
under an authorization given them to sell hydroelectric power alone, 
just as I challenge the right of a very well-known agency in Tennessee 
to go out and build steam plants under a statute which permits them 
to build hydroelectric plants and distribute hydroelectric power. | 
just want the record to show that. That is no criticism of you, Mr. 
Leavy. 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I think the only answer to your statement, Mr. Phil 
lips, is this, that a condition deve sloped in the Southeastern Power Ad: 
ministration which required special attention. That condition wi 
brought to the attention of the Appropriations Committee for t 
{nterior Department. We could see no other way out of it scent to 
give this authority in an appropriation bill which had the effect of 
law. It was determined by the members of the House Appropriatiol 
Committee and the Senate Appropriations Committee that this method 
could be, and would necessarily have to be, employed in order to get 
the best results out of the power that is produced by private enterpri® 
and the Southwest Power Administration and the municipalities. 

We possibly strayed just a little bit away from the basic law, bu! 
it has been done in many, many instances. It has been adhered to, t 
the letter of the law, by Mr. Leavy, as the Appropriations C omimittee 
laid it down. Iam sorry to say that other agencies of the Governmel 
in the power business have not seen fit to live up to the letter of th 
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basic act, nor to the letter of the law, as laid down by other committees 
of Congress. 

That is the best explanation I can give for it. 

Is that explanation right, Mr. Leavy? 

Mr. Leavy. That is correct. 

Mr. Ranaut. I want to know if Mr. Leavy wants to enlarge upon 
that. 

Mr. Leavy. Well, sir, I do not think that I could advance the cause 
of this request for a supplemental by getting into a discussion of that 
question. padi 

I realize that there are differing points of view on the question of 
the authority to purchase firming energy, but, as Congressman Jensen 
has pointed out, at least in the Vepco situation, it has been recog- 
nized by the parties to the agreement, including the company, and has 
heen recognized by the Appropriations Committees for some years 
ast. 
| Mr. Razavr. All right. 


THurspay, Marcu 1, 1956. 


Pay Act INCREASES FOR BONNEVILLE Power ADMINISTRATION AND 
Bureau or RECLAMATION 


WITNESS 


| SIDNEY D. LARSON, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND FINANCE, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Rasautr. We will turn now to House Document 341, pages 9 


; and 10, where there are two requests from the Department of the 


Interior, one for the Bonneville Power Administration, for operation 
and maintenance, $187,500, and $170,000 for general administrative 


} expenses. 


Now, Mr. Larson, do you have a statement on this? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, I have a statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Ranaut. We shall be pleased to hear you at this time, Mr. 
arson. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


_Mr. Larson. This covers both the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion and the Bureau of Reclamation. The items appear on page 9 


and the following page, page 10. 


Mr. Rasaur. They result from the Pay Act? 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

Supplemental estimates in the amount of $357,500 for fiscal year 
1956 to meet the additional requirements of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion and the Bonneville Power Administration for increased pay costs 


of Public Law 94, 84th Congress, 1st session, are included in House 
Document 241. 
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In determining the need for supplemental funds, every effort wa; 
made to effect adjustments in program to absorb the increased pay 
costs where this could be accomplished without retarding program; 
approved by the Congress. 

Mr. Taser. I do not find that figure. 

Mr. Razavr. It is on page 9 of House Document 341. 

Mr. Larson. That is correct. 

On page 10, you will find the figure for general administration fo: 
the Bureau of Reclamation. The two total the amount of $357,500, 

Mr. Ragavur. Proceed with your statement, Mr. Larson. 


BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINISTRATION PAY AND COSTS 


Mr. Larson. For the Bonneville Power Administration there is , 
need for a supplemental appropriation of $187,500 in the appropriate 
operation and maintenance. This appropriation supports the cost 
of operation and maintenance of the Administration’s transmission 
system in the Pacific Northwest. It is not possible to absorb the total 
increased pay costs without detriment to operations of the system, 

The total cost of the pay increase would be, roughly, $200,000, 
We have been able to pare that down some. The amount we are 
requesting is $187,500. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION PAY AND COSTS 


The estimate includes $170,000 for the appropriation “General 
administrative expenses” of the Bureau of Reclamation. This appro- 
priation for salaries and other expenses of the Washington, Denver, 


and regional offices of the Bureau. 

It is also proposed that for the appropriation “Operation and 
maintenance,” Bureau of Reclamation, action be taken to decrease 
the amount appropriated under this item in the Public Works Appro- 
priation Act, 1956, from the Reclamation funds by $52,500 and a 
corresponding increase of $52,500 be made to the amount appro- 
priated from the Colorado River Dam fund. This adjustment wil 
not appropriate any additional amount over that included in the 
Public Works Appropriation Act, 1956. It is proposed in order 
that increased pay cost of personnel assigned to the Boulder Canyon 
project may be paid from the special fund, Colorado River Dam 
fund, from which their salaries are normally paid. 

This is a requirement because of the peculiar authority granted in 
the Reclamation fund and the Colorado River Dam fund. We cannot 
pay for any operations of the Boulder Canyon project until and unles 
they are appropriated into the Colorado River Dam fund. The 
purpose of this language is to make an adjustment which will allov 
us to absorb the cost in the overall appropriation. 

I might add that the total amount of the pay increase under “Get: 
eral administrative expenses,” Bureau of Reclamation would have 
been $290,000. In going over it very carefully we have brought tha! 
estimate down to $170,000, which is our request today. 

Mr. Rasavut. Are there any questions? 
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EXTENT OF PAY ACT COST ABSORBED 


Mr. Puttures. When the preceding witness testified, I commented on 
the fact that a great many of the agencies are absorbing a higher 
proportion of the pay increase than apparently is being absorbed in 


' the requests here this morning, I think, in the case of the Bureau 
» of Reclamation, the overhead runs pretty close to 30 percent of the 
| project cost, the engineering cost and general overhead cost, which 


| a private engineering company, not a Federal agency, would do for 


about half of that cost. Under those figures, why cannot a larger 


» amount of this be absorbed ? 


Mr. Larson. Mr. Phillips, the appropriation we are dealing with 


> here is nonreimbursable general administrative expense for which we 


obtained $3,600,000 from the Congress last year. 

Mr. Puures. What is that on a percentage basis of the total admin- 
istrative cost? Do you have the figures here ? 

Mr. Larson. The total appropriation for the Bureau of Reclama- 


' tion activities for fiscal year 1956, including general administrative 


expense, was $179,995,000. I want to make it clear that this $3,600,000 
is not only the overhead cost, because every project has overhead 
costs. This is the cost of the overall administrative expense which 


‘is nonreimbursable by law. As to the exact figure and the relation- 


( 
a 


ship of this overhead to others, I do not have that here today, Mr. 


huillips. 


Mr. Ranaut. Do you want to have it supplied for the record ? 
Mr. Pumutrs. It would be interesting to have it. 

Mr. Ranaut. Or do you want it sent to the committee ? 

Mr. Puituires. Supply it for the record. 

Mr. Larson. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


General expenses related to obligation for programs for Bureau of Reclamation 
CONSTRUCTION AND REHABILITATION 


[Excludes MRB investigations, other agencies, and all D. and M. C. projects and units] 


General expense ! 
Obligation 
program 





Total Project CPA Denver 





® Fiscal year 1956 26, 489, 190 15, 870, 608 3, 503, 422 7, 115, 160 
c Percent sales oes 118, 29 10. 96 2.42 4.91 


S 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


B [Excludes §. and M. C., Halogeton, and projects financed entirely by water users. Includes Fort Peck 


meuide and put 


aS We 


financed with Fort Peck continuing fund] 





Obligations General 
program expense ? 





BF iscal year 1956___ 
Percent 





' Includes all engineering costs for designs, specifications, inspection and tests, and contract supervision, 

‘las general services of an administrative nature. 

? Includes accounting, billing, and colleciion expenses as well as administration, office expense, police, 
lic services, and miscellaneous maintenance of general property. 
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Mr. Rapavur. Are there any further questions ? 
If there are no further questions, we will take up TVA. 


Wepnespay, Marca 1, 1956, 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 


WITNESSES 


GEN. HERBERT D. VOGEL, CHAIRMAN, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
DR. HARRY A. CURTIS, MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
DR. RAYMOND R. PATY, MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
A. J. WAGNER, GENERAL MANAGER 


C. E. BLEE, CHIEF ENGINEER 


R. A. KAMPMEIER, ASSISTANT MANAGER OF POWER AND DIRE. 
TOR, DIVISION OF POWER SUPPLY 

J. C. SWIDLER, GENERAL COUNSEL 

G. 0. WESSENAUER, MANAGER OF POWER 

L. J. VAN MOL, CHIEF BUDGET OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation, fiscal year 1956 





Appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance carried forward 


Obligations incurred 


Presently 
available 


$27, 053, 000 
—6, 500, 000 


20, 553, 000 | 


Revised ' 
estimate | Difference 
$30, 553, 000 +$3, 500, Off 
—6, 500,000 |_...._.. 


24, 053, 000 | +3, 500, 





Consolidated amounts available for obligation, fiscal year 1956 





Presently 
available 


Revised 


estimate Difference 





Income: 


Transferred from general fund appropriation account __--_-| 


Corporate income 


Unobligated balances brought forward: 


Appropriated funds 
Power proceeds ba 
Nonpower proceeds 
Continuing fund 
Inventories. ...........-- 


Total available for obligation 
Payments to U.S. Treasury: 
Retirement of bonds 
Pay™ent on power investment 


Payment of nonpower proceeds--_-_.-___- 


Unobligated balances carried forward: 
Appropriated funds 
Power proceeds 


Nonpower proceeds................-.... 
ON ETE AL ALLL EE 


Inventories. ____- 


pe kadiwada ica’ —7, 263, 895 


ectapmatihiwemaiaed —6, 587,000 
ae ee —1, 000, 000 


$27, 053; 000 
248, 227, 000 


65, 107, 921 
42, 918, 971 
7, 263, 895 
1, 000, 000 
29, 168, 097 


420, 738, 884 | 
| —14,000, 000 
—45, 000,000 


— 23, 060, 000 
—51, 780, 971 


—36, 458, 097 
7, 290, 000 


242, 878, 921 








$30, 553,000 | +$3, 500, (Hh 
248, 227,000 |_---...-- on 


Ch, dee. eee |--...-.--. 

42, 918, 971 |_---------- 

7, 263, 895 |.---.--------- 
1,000, 000 |-- 

29, 168,097 |-- 


424, 238, 884 | 


—14, 000, 000 |__.---------- 
—45,000, 000 |_.-.--------- 
—7, 263, 895 |--.---------- 





—23, 060,000 | 
—51, 780,971 |_----------~ 
—6, 687,000 |_....------- 
=} 000,000 |. ..-...---- 
—36, 458,097 |.-----------~ 
7, 290, 000 |- ee 


ieee 


246, 378,921 | +3, 500,{l 


ee ee ee ee ee 
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Obligations by activities, fiscal year 1956 


: Presently Revised 
yes 9t10) ‘ : vo rence 
Description available estimate Difference 


\CTIVITIES FINANCED FROM APPROPRIATED FUNDS 
(TRANSFERS FROM THE GENERAL FUND) 


Acquisition of assets 


Navigation, flood control, and power program: 
Pi rojects contributing to power supply: 
Additional hydro units: 
FEIGNED oo = baie cote ve $1, 018, 000 $1, 018, 000 
Chatuge 1 py ; i 125, 000 125, 000 
Nottely 1 ; 1, 014, 000 1, 014, 000 
Widows Creek steam plant. _- 905, 000 905, 000 
Kingston steam plant _.--- 13, 125, 000 13, 125, 000 
Shawnee steam plant. __-. : 9, 658, 000 9, 658, 000 
Colbert steam plant 7, 019, 000 7, 019, 000 
John Sevier steam plant. -__- 9, 102, 000 12, 602, 000 +$3, 500, 000 
Gallatin steam plant 16, 976, 000 16, 976, 000 


Total projects contributing to power supply 58, 942, 000 62, 142, 000 +3, 500, 000 
Transmission system facilities. ____- a 1, 260, 000 1, 260, 000 
Power service building. # 22, 000 22, 000 
Additions and improvements at completed projects_ __- 674, 000 674, 000 
Navigation facilities a 606, 000 606, 000 
Flood control facilities 49, 000 49, 000 
Investigations for future projects__..........._-- ; 173, 000 173, 000 
Distribution of administrative and general exper 1ses. . 1, 025, 000 , 025, 000 


Total navigation, flood control, and power prograni_---.- 62, 751, 000, 6, 251, 000 +3, 500, 000 


Fertilizer and munitions program: 
Chemical facilities ate 556, 000 556, 000 
Distribution of administrative and general expe nses____._- 27, 000 27, 000 


Total fertilizer and munitions program____-____- 583, 000 583, 000 


General service activities: 
General facilities ape ; 325, 921 325, 921 
Distribution of administrative and general e xpe nses ‘ 8, 000 8, 000 


Total general service activities. __- = nee ; 333, 921 333, 921 
Total acquisition of assets . : 53, 667, 921 47, 167, 921 +3, 500, 000 


Expenses 


igaticn, flood control, and power program: 

ivigation operations - _ _- . 246, 000 246, 000 
Flood ¢ ntrol operations 175, 000 175, 000 
Multipurpose reservoir operations 2, 1166, 000 2, 066, 000 
Distribution of administrative and general expenses-.- 197, 000 197, 000 


Total navigation, flood control, and power program 2, 68 4, 000 2, 684, 000 


Fertilizer and munitions program: 
Fertilizer and neers development ______- 7 2, 201, 000 2, 201, 000 
Distril ution of administrative and general expenses. - 100, 0 000 100, 000 


Total fertilizer and munitions program___-- 2, 301, 0 + 000 "301, 000 


Re = —S=== EE 


source development program: 
Resource development.. __- 400, 000 400, 000 
Distribution of administrative and general expe enses._- 44, 000 44, 000 


otal resource development program 444, 000 444, 000 


eneral service activities: | 
M 


iintenance of bridges financed by others on TVA dams 4, 000 4, 000 


Total expenses e os 5, 433, 000° 5, 433, 000 


otal activities financed from appropriated funds 69, 100, 921. 72, 600, 921 +3, 500, 000 


73914—56—— 
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Obligations by activities, fiscal year 1956—Continued 


Description 


Presently | 
available 


Revised | 


estimate Difference 





ACTIVITIES FINANCED FROM CORPORATE FUNDS 
Acquisition of assets 


Navigation, flood control, and power program: 
Projects contributing to power supply: 
Kingston steam plant 
Shawnee steam plant 
Colbert steam plant 





John Sevier steam plant 
Gallatin steam plant 


Total projects contributing to power supply 
Transmission system facilities 
Additions and improvements at completed projects 
Investigations for future projects 
Distribution of administrative and general expenses_- 


Total navigation, flood control, and power program 


Fertilizer and munitions program: 
Chemical facilities _ - 


Distribution of administrative ‘and gener: ul expenses we Te 


Total fertilizer and munitions program 
Total acquisition of assets 
Expenses 
Navigation, flood control, and power program: 
Power operations_ 


Multipurpose reservoir operations - 
Distribution of administrative and general expe nses- 





Total navigation, flood control, and power program 
Fertilizer and munitions program: 
Fertilizer and munitions development-_ -- 
Distribution of administrative and general expenses-.------| 
Total fertilizer and munitions program | 


Resource development program: 
Resource development 
Distribution of administrative and general expenses-.------ 
Total resource development program 
General service activities: 
Reimbursable services 
Distribution of administrative and general expenses 
Total general service activities_.............-.--------.- 
Total expenses 
Changes in working capital 
Inventories: ; 
Power inventories 
Chemical inventories - - - - 
Total changes in working capital 
Total activities financed from coporate funds_-_-_----.--- | 
Obligations incurred 
Reconciliation of obligations to accrued erpenditures 


Total obligations. 
Add change in unliquidated obligations- 


$28, 000 
14, 000 
1, 000 
83, 000 
22, 000 


148, 000 | 
20, 206, 000 
875, 000 | 
223, 000 
658, 000 


$28, 000 | 
14, 000 | 

1,000 
83, 000 | 
22, 000 | 


148, 000 
20, 206, 000 | 
875, 000 | 
223, 000 
658, 000 | 





22, 110, 000 


22, 110, 000 | 





603, 000 
15, 000 


_ 618, 000 


119, 553, 000 
1, 659, 000 
1, 483, 000 


122, 695, 000 | 


16, 544, 000 
310, 000 


EE Aoncnnnicue 
15, 000 | 





618, 000 | 
22, 728, 000 


| 

119, 553, 000 | 
1, 659, 000 | 
1, 483, 000 


122, 695, 000° | 


16, 544, 000 
310, 000 








Total accrued expenditures. -- 
Deduct changes in inventories derived from corporate funds_ 


"Total agplied to GHOGTOIMS. « .)...cncccccnccesecccccccceue 


16, 854, | 000 


600, 000 
66, 000 


_16, 854, 000 


600, 000 | 
66, 000 |. 





666, 000 





666, 000 





3, 302, 000 
40, 000 


3, 342, 


3, 302, 000 |. 
40,000 |_- 


3, 342, 000 | 








143, 557, 000 


143, 557, 000 | 





7, 833, 000 
—340, 000 


7, 493, 000 
173, 78, 000 | 


7, 833, 000 | 
—340, 000 | - 


7, 493, 000 Fe 


173, 778, 000 |... 








242, 878, 921 


242, 878, 921 
19, 706, 000 | 


262, 584, 921 | 
7, 493, 000 





246, 378, 921 


+-$3, 500, 00 


246, 378, 921 +3, 500, 00 
19, 706, 000 |- 


266, 084, 921 
7, 493, 000 | 


+s 500, 





255, 091, 921 | 


258, 591,921 | +3, 500, 000 


ee 
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Obligations by objects, fiscal year 1956 


rence 
Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions_ - 

Full-time equivalent of all other positions_-___---- 
4verage number of all employees - 

Number of employees at end of year 


Presently 
available 


12, 715 
5, 233 
17, 182 


Revised 
estimate 


12, 755 


5, 369 


17, 332 | 


Difference 


+40 
+136 
+150 


14, 905 


15, 345 +440 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions__ 
Positions other the in perm: ne 
Regular pay above 52-week base - -_--- 231, 866 231, 866 
Payment above basic rates___- Gea 4, 684, 001 | 4, 684, 001 
Excess of annual leave earned over leave taken______- 38, 674 | 38, 674 


93, 392, 000 94, 227, 000 +835, 000 
ravel_. Sa ce lan Ricca : end 1, 043, 000 1, 044, 000 +1, 000 
ransportation of things--_------ ie isaac 22, 321, 000 22, 421, 000 +100, 000 

04 Communication services 780, 000 | 782, 000 +2, 000 
Rents and utility services gia aetna alain i’ 1, 444, 000 1, 449, 000 +5, 000 
Printing and reproduction_- ---. ‘ beers me 81, 000 81, 000 
Other contractual services ; 6, 934, 000 7, 085, 000 

Services performed by other agencies-_--- 4, 512, 000 4, 512, 000 
Supplies and materials_- ? 88, 900, 921 89, 689, 921 
Equipment ; 22, 665, 000 24, 265, 000 
Lands and structures___ 1, 111, 000 | 1, 111, 000 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions. 4 8, 580, 000 8, 586, 000 +-6, 000 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities_ - wud 44, 000 44, 000 
Inte rest . mibihianih om | 43, 000 43, 000 
axes and assessments... 450, 000 | 461, 000 


+$R3, 000 
+752, 000 


$58, 899, 461 
29, 537, 998 


$58, 982, 461 
30, 289, 998 


Total personal services_-..-..-- pieEthina des ential 


+151, 000 


+789, 000 
+1, 600, 000 


+11, 000 


Subtotal ‘ : | 252, 300, 921 255, 800, 921 +3, 500, 000 
Deduct allocated working fund obligations..............- 9, 422° 000 9, 422, 000 





2,878,921 | 246,378,921 | +3, 500,000 


Average salaries and grades 


Actual, 1954 | Actual, 1955 
| 


| 


Revised, 1956 


Grades established by the Board of Directors: 
Average salary - a a ak cian $4, 851 $4, 98] 
Average grade : a ; . 3 TVA 43 TVA 4.4 

Ungraded positions: Average salary -..-- ididshdbibd head tdi $4, 058 5 } 

| 


Revised 
estimate | 


| 


Presently "vali 


available Difference 





$20, 5 53, 000 | | $24,053,000 | +$3, 500, 000 


55 53, 000 | 4, 053, 000 


Obligations ineurred during the year. .-- 


+3, 500, 000 


Transfers above are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations. .. 20, 553, 000 24, 053, 000 +-3, 500, 000 


| 
| 
Total transfers to revolving fund_. sek tl 
| 


ves Mi 


a . Rapaur. We will insert the pertinent section of House Docu- 


+) 


ment 330 and the justification statement into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY 
“For an additional amount for “Tennessee Valley Authority’, $3,500,000, to 
remain available until expended.” 
500, 0 Following the enactment of the Public Works Appropriation Act, 1956, and 
ane on the basis of its General Counsel’s opinion as to legal authority, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority on September 13, 1955, issued letters of intent covering the 
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acquisition of major equipment for an additional steam electric generating unj 
at the John Sevier plant with the expectation of financing the costs in 1956 froy 
power proceeds without additional congressional approval. Letters of inten 
could be canceled subsequent to November 15 only upon payment of certain stipy. 
lated costs which are currently accruing against the Tennessee Valley Authority 
The estimated cost of the completed unit is $28 million. 

The submission of this estimate provides the Congress with an opportunity 
to decide on the need for the unit and the method to be followed in its financing 

The completion of this unit is necessary to meet additional power requirements 
expected by the end of calendar year 1957. There is now pending before the 
Congress legislation recommended by the administration to permit the issuance 
of revenue bonds by the Tennessee Valley Authority. The 1957 budget conten. 
plates the enactment of this legislation and the financing of the John Sevier 
unit after 1956 not from appropriations but with funds derived from this source 











STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PROPOSED SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION, 
FIScAL YEAR 1956 






1. Proposed appropriation language 








“PAY MENT TO TEN NESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY FUND 


“For an additional amount for Tennesee Valley Authority, $3,500,000, to re. 
main available until expended.” 





2 Purpose of proposed supplemental appropriation 

The $3,500,000 would be used to cover estimated 1956 appropriation financed 
costs for expanding the John Sevier steam plant project to include an additional 
(fourth) generating unit. Initiation of construction in 1956 will permit com- 
pletion of the unit in time to provide capacity to alleviate a power deficiency 
expected by the end of calendar year 1957. Total estimated cost of the proposed 
work is $28 million; however, it is anticipated that costs after 1956 will be 
financed in accord with pending legislation which would make additional 
sources of financing available for the construction of power facilities. 

The completion on schedule of generating facilities now under construction 
will bring nameplate rating capacity in the TVA system to 10,026,485 kilowatts 
at the end of calendar year 1957. The corresponding load-carrying ability of 
the TVA system at the end of calendar year 1957 is estimated to be 9,523.00) 
kilowatts compared with estimated demands of 9,650,000 kilowatts. Therefore, 
unless additional capacity is started promptly there will be a deficiency of 127,()) 
kilowatts, or 1.3 percent, at the end of calendar year 1957. Addition to the 
system of John Sevier unit 4, the only unit that can be completed before the 
1957 peak demand, would eliminate the indicated deficiency. 

The estimated 1957 power demands of 9,650,000 kilowatts would be greater 
if AEC should want to continue to operate at current production levels which 
require 400,000 kilowatts more power than is available under its long-term (ol: 
tracts with TVA. AEC has been purchasing its additional requirements under 
short-term contracts. 

The following table summarizes the relationship between capacity and est 
mated demands at the end of calendar year 1957: 





















| 
| System capacity, | eer 
| kilowatts Difference 
Eos tht pees tak Se Boe en a 
| estimated | | 
r Assured | demands 
Name- . pa my a 
F | te i load- kilowatts | 1-:,.... | Perc 
— carrying | | Kilowatts | of joa 
— ability 
idles anniesbitbipabdititdbnthitasdaih Menuet , 
| | | | | 
Excluding John Sevier unit 4__- .......| 10,026,485 | 9,523,000 | 9, 650, 000 — 127,100 “he 


Including John Sevier unit 4......_._-_-_-- - 10, 206, 485 | 9,713,000 | 9, 650,000 | 63, 000 











! Deficiency. 
2 Margin. 
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3. Estimated costs, John Sevier unit 4 
Estimated expenditures by fiscal years follow: 


Proposed for financing from supplemental appropriation : fiscal year 
1956 detttigie dai er [hen cmeke ‘ _. $3, 500, 000 
Other finacing: 
Fiscal year 1957__. aie d sabe P 19, 500, 000 
Fiscal year 1958___-_-----~--- i ! 4, 600, 000 
Administrative and general expenses, total_____-_ , 400, 000 


Estimated total cost ee ks 28, 000, 000 


Mr. Ranaut. We have with us this morning Gen. Herbert D. Vogel, 
Chairman. I presume you have a general statement for the committee, 
General ¢ 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Vooet. I have a very brief statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranaut. We will be glad to hear from you. 

General Voce.. Before I proceed may I say that there are with me 
my fellow Board members, Dr. Harry Curtis and Dr. Raymond R. 
Paty; our Chief Engineer, Mr. Blee; our General Manager, Mr. Wag- 
ner; Mr. Wessenauer, director of power; Mr. Kampmeier, his assist- 
ant; Mr. Swidler, general counsel; and Mr. Van Mol, who is the bud- 
get officer. 

Gentlemen, the President's budget for 1957 now before the Congress 
provides for the addition of three generating units at existing steam 
plants—one at John Sevier and 2 at Johnsonville. The budget con- 
templates that funds required for construction of these units in fiscal 
1957 and later will be derived under legislative proposals now being 
considered by the Congress which would permit issuance of revenue 
bonds to finance generating capacity. The additional unit at John 
Sevier steam plant is the only 1 of the 3 which can be completed in 
time to meet the peak power demand at the end of calendar year 1957. 
The recommendation which this committee is considering provides for 
a supplemental appropriation of $3,500,000 to begin construction of 
this unit in fiscal 1956. The total estimated cost of the work is 
$28 million. The budget contemplates that $3,500,000 will be provided 
by the appropriation now before you and that costs after the current 
fiscal year—$24,500,000—will be provided through the financing legis- 
lation now before the Congress. 

Our estimates show that without this unit a power deficiency of 
about 127,000 kilowatts may occur on the TVA system at the end of 
1957 during the seasonal peak period. Completion of the unit on 
schedule in November 1957 would result in an approximate balance of 
currently forecasted power supply and demand. The construction 
schedule is extremely tight, largely as a result of the critical supply 
situation. 

In only about 20 months remaining we must expect the components 
of this large unit to be fabricated in widely separated manufacturing 
plants, assembled at the John Sevier site, installed, tested, and placed 
in regular service. 

That, Mr. Chairman, completes my opening statement. Mr. Wesse- 
Nauer, our Director of Power, is here and will be pleased to supply 
ny detailed information that you may desire. 
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Mr. Rasavt. You said, General Vogel, that Mr. Wessenauer was 
here, your manager of power ? 

General Voce... That is right. 

Mr. Razavt. That was the end of your statement, General ? 

General Voce.. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasavr. Do you have a statement you would like to make to 
the committee at this time concerning the need for this money? 


POWER NEEDS 


Mr. Wessenaver. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I would like to discuss the 
need for the additional capacity. The need for providing additional 
capacity arises from the growing requirements for power which are 
developing in the areas, within and adjacent to the Tennessee Valley, 
which are served with TVA power. 

This past winter, power requirements totaled 8,482,000 kilowatts, 
We have projected ahead the requirements which will be developing 
in the next several years, and our study indicates that by 1957 require- 
ments will reach 9,650,000 kilowatts, and by 1958, 10 million kilowatts. 

The capacity now under construction will provide a little over 9.5 
million kilowatts by the end of 1957. When you relate that capacity 
to the projected requirements of 9,650,000 kilowatts it indicates the 
need for some additional capacity to be provided prior to that time. 
And by the winter of 1958, which is less than 3 years away, the capacity 
required must be related to the 10 million kilowatt estimate. 

The President’s budget message in January indicated the desira- 
bility of proceeding with three units, to provide capacity for meeting 
the 10 million kilowatt requirements which are estimated for the 
end of 1958. That capacity would be provided by installing 2 units 
at Johnsonville and 1 unit at the John Sevier plant. 

The supplemental request relates to the John Sevier unit since it 
would be possible to place that unit in service by the fall of 1957 in 
time to help meet the power requirements as of that time. 

I think it would be helpful for the committee to know why it is 
possible to complete the unit that early. It is an addition to the 
existing plant in which there is installed those units. In the design 
of our steam plants, some facilities are common to 2 units, and 
normally we install units by pairs. At John Sevier, for example, we 
have 1 stack for each 2 units. Thus the stack that has been built in 
connection with the third unit, which recently went into service, 1s 
available for handling the discharge gases from the fourth unit. 

Similarly the control-room building, the excavation, the underwater 
construction of intake structure had to be provided in connection 
with the earlier units. Consequently there are significant facilities 
already provided for the fourth unit. Also, of course, in adding a 
new unit to an existing plant, there are general facilities available 
which serve more than the initial units, such as coal-supply facilities, 
intake and discharge canals, access highways and rails, and stores and 
office facilities. Our construction organization is still at the site, com- 
pleting the work on the third unit which remains to be done after we 
place the unit in service. And there are still at the site construction 
buildings and construction plant. Therefore it would be easy now 
to proceed rapidly with the construction of the No. 3 unit. 

Mr. Evins. You mean the No. 4 unit. 
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Mr. Wessenavr. I should have said the No. 4 unit. 

Mr. Rasavut. Have you concluded your general statement, Mr. 
Wessenauer ? 

Mr. Wessenaur. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


REPAYMENTS 


Mr. Rasavt. I have some questions to ask you. 

It is noted in schedule C-1 on page 235 of the budget, that you 
have made repayments of investment in the power program, up to 
June 30, 1955, totaling $127,500,000. Is that correct ? 

Mr. WesseNAvER. Schedule C-1, sir? 

Mr. Ranaut. C-1, p age 235. 

Mr. WessENAUER. We have made payments through—the figure used 
was through fiscal year 1956 ? 

Mr. Rasavrt. June 30, 1955. 

Mr. WessENAUER. Yes, through June 30, 1955, we made payments, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act, as modified in 1948, in the amount of $127,500,000. 

Mr. Razavt. That is correct. 

Mr. WessENAUR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rawavut. It is my understanding of the law that you were 
required to have paid by that date a total of only $28 million. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. WessEeNAvER. The minimum requirements would have been no 
more than $28 million. 

Mr. Ranaut. I further understand that you were obligated to com- 
plete repayment of existing investments in 40 years. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Yes. The provisions of the 1948 amendment 
require that on the investment of $348 million of appropriated money 
that had been provided for power facilities as of the time the law was 
passed, payments totaling that amount would be paid in 40 years from 
that time, one-fourth of the amount to be paid in each of four 10-year 
periods. 

The law further provides that for such subsequent appropriations 
that may be made for any additional power facility, payments equal 
to those appropriations were to be paid into the Treasury, within a 
period of 40 years from the date the power facility went into service. 

Mr. Rasaur. Your figures indicate that equal payments through- 
out the 40-year period would necessitate your having repaid $87,627,- 
219, is that correct ? 

Mr. WressenAveER. That is the amount through June 30, 1955. 

Mr. Razavt.. In other words, as of last June, your repayments were 
over $39 million in excess of what might normally be expected ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. The same schedule indicates that at the end of the cur- 
rent fiscal year you expect to have repaid $186,500,000, which is $155 
million more than is required, and over $70 million more than might 
normally be expected, is that correct? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is right. 

Mr. Rasavt. It is noted that in the fiscal year 1957 you intend to in- 
crease your repayment to $75 million, although a one-fortieth pay- 
ment would necessitate a repayment of but $35,327,400. Is that 
correct ¢ 
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Mr. Wessenaver. The budget, as submitted by the President, esti. 
mates that the payment might be as large as $75 million in the fiscal 
year 1957. You understand that the determination of these pay. 
ments is made subsequent to the completion of the fiscal year being 
the amount of money which in the judgment of the TVA Boar 
would not be needed in the conduct of the business. The $75 million 
item is an estimate of what might be paid. 

Mr. Ranaut. Thus, by the end of the fiscal year 1957 your repay. 
ments will be over $110 million in excess of what might be expected, 
and over $228 million in excess of what they need be. Is that correct! 

Mr. Wessenaver. With a payment of $75 million that would be 
correct. 

Mr. Rasavr. The record reflects that in the fiscal year 1953, your net 
income from power operation was $18.6 million, and your repayment 
for that year was $15 million. 

In the fiscal year 1954 your income was $28.1 million, and your 
repayment was $20 million. 

In the fiscal year 1955, your income was $47.5 million, and your 
repayment was $50 million. 

This year you estimate your income at $58.9 million, and your repay- 
ment at $59 million. 

In the fiscal year 1957 you estimate your income at $58.3 million, 
and your repayment at $75 million. 

Would not this indicate that your planned repayments are excessive 
and that the trend must be reversed ¢ 

Mr. Pures. May that last part be repeated ¢ 

Mr. Rapavt. Certainly. For the fiscal year 1957 the estimated in- 
come is $58.3 million, and the repayment is $75 million. That is just 
1; there are 2 or 3 of them. 

Mr. Puuuirs. That is satisfactory. 

Mr. Ranaut. And my question is, Would not this indicate your 
planned repayments are excessive and that the trend must be reversed! 

Mr. Wessenaver. I think, Mr. Chairman, that your question mus 
be answered in the light of the requirements which will exist for the 
available revenues of the TVA. 

As you know, under the TVA Act the revenues provided from the 
sale of power are available first for the payment of operating ex 
penses connected with the production of power and the transmission of 
power. 

The remainder, which is the difference between the operating eX 
penses and the gross revenue which is received, is normally available 
for additions to the system— transmission and generating facilities 

The budget, as presented, contemplates that rather than utiliz 
some of those funds for the construction of new generating facilities 
in 1957, the money required for such construction would be obtained 
through the sale of revenue bonds, following the enactment of legis 
lation which is now before the Congress. Normally in the past, Mr. 
Chairman, we have been using more of our revenues for constructiol 
and additions te the TVA system than is contemplated in the 19: 
budget. 

Source or Funps ror REPAYMENT IN 1957 


Mr. Rapsavut. Where will the excess over the $58.3 million in rev 
enues for 1957 come from ? 
Mr. Wessenaver. That would be provided from the amounts thet 
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esti. Jee Wil be charged for depreciation and not used for replacements or for 
fiscal Meenew additions. “#- 
pay- Mr. Rapavt. Is not this a planned effort to deprive the TVA of 
bein ee Working funds, so that no further capital investments can be made 
soard from revenues ! ae 
illion Mr. WESSENAUER. I can only answer the question in this way, Mr. 
Chairman 

Mr. Ranaut. You can answer the question. 
acted, _ Mr. WESSENAUER. We will have from power revenues the $58.3 mil- 
rect) {ey lion of net income referred to, plus about $42 million charged for 
ld be ee depreciation, or a total cash of about $100 million. Of that $100 mil- 
lion, $25 million, roughly, would be used for new facilities, mainly 
" additions to the transmission system, and the remaining $75 million 
) would be paid into the Treasury. This means that any funds re- 
) quired for construction of new generating facilities would have to be 
) provided by another means. 
> Mr. Razavr. So that you have to seek an appropriation ? 
| Mr. Wessenauer. We expect, sir, that the Congress would act upon 
‘the revenue bond legislation which is now before it prior to that time. 
| That would provide a possible source of funds for 1957. 
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illion, 
cite, E)-Mr. Razaut. Did you recommend this large payment for 1957 to 
Sse B the Bureau of the Budget, and if so, was the recommendation a 
) unanimous one by your Board ¢ 

' Mr. Wessenaver. My recollection is that the budget as submitted to 
' the Bureau of the Budget 

) Mr. Ranaut. The what? 

> Mr. Wessenaver. The recommendation to the Bureau of the Bud- 
> get made initially by TVA was to estimate a payment of $35 million, 
pas T recall it. 
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or the > Mr. Wessenavuer. That was, sir. 

mee : Mr. Rapavr. The $35 million ? 

aa Mr. W ESSENAUER. That is right. : 

con of Mn Mr. Razavut. So that this is purely the action of the Bureau of the 
5 Budget ? 

io ex Ae Mr. WEssENAUER. Subsequently the Budget proposed that the esti- 

lable mated payment be increased to $75 million. 

‘Tities. a General \ ongeL. I think I can clarify that for you, Mr. Rabaut, 

atilise Ha and possibly relief Mr. Wessenauer of a difficult position here for the 

jlities es lhe amount of $35 million was submitted originally as 

rained (eC about in line with the payment of last year. Ww 3 

legis: Now let us remember that this is an estimate only at this time. 

ie It does not constitute the final action. The Board, of course, was un- 

vtetion ae cezeain about the path that the legislation that is pending before the 

» 1957 ie Congress might take, and to a large extent we are still very uncertain 
sabout that. However, you have to proceed on some basis or assump- 
tion, and it seemed reasonable to assume that the present Congress will 
i taking action on a financial plan, in one form or another, whereby 

n rev: We will have funds available. 
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Under that assumption it would be quite possible, because that j 
one of the ways in which the bill is set up, to return this amount o 
money to the Treasury of the United States, that is to say, $75 mil. 
lion, and to sell revenue bonds instead, to take care of construction of 
new generating units. We want to start this unit as quickly as po 
sible, because certainly we are, I am sure, all in accord with the ne 
of it. 

Mr. Rasavt. This is not for the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Jensen. No. 

General Voce. I am talking about our Board. 

Mr. Rapavutr. Yes. But I want to know from you whether this 
was the unanimous recommendation of the Board, the $35 million’ 

Mr. Wrssenaver. May I correct that figure? 

Mr. Razavr. Yes. 

Mr. Wessenaver. The original estimate submitted to the budget 
was $30 million. 

Mr. Razavut. $30 million ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Rasavur. That is what I am interested in. 

Why did the Bureau of the Budget up it to $75 million? 

Mr. Wessenaver. They contemplated, sir, that in lieu of using that 
money, available from revenues, for construction of new units, it would 
be paid into the Treasury and funds would be provided from the 
sale of revenue bonds following the enactment of legislation authoriz- 
ing such financing. 

General Vocet. In further answer to the question 

Mr. Razavut. In a way trying to cross the bridge before they get to 
it too. 

Mr. Puiurres. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, but would it not be better 
to hear from someone in the Bureau of the Budget as to why they 
took such action ? 

Mr. Razavt. I do not believe there is anyone here from the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Puiuies. Can Mr. Wessenauer answer for the Bureau of the 
Budget ? 

Mr. Rasavutr. We will go ahead with the question now. 

Mr. WessENAUvER. Sir, the information we have is the Budget: 
response to TV A’s request of the Budget. TVA recommended finance: 
ing the new units through the use of power revenues, and estimated 
payment of $30 million into the Treasury. In its response the Budget 
preferred to have a larger amount paid to the Treasury, and to provide 
money for the new units from the issuance of revenue bonds. 

Mr. Razavut. Did you recommend this large a payment for 1957 to 
the Bureau of the Budget? I asked you that. 

Mr. WessENAUER. The recommendation of the TVA Board was *! 
million. 

Mr. Rapavt. Yes. 

Mr. Wessenaver. And the Bureau of the Budget proposed that 1! 
be $75 million. 

Mr. Rapavt. Yes. 

Mr. Wessenaver. The majority of the Board said they did no 
believe that was the right decision. The Chairman thought it w% 
possible that the larger amount might be paid, if legislation is enacted 
providing funds for the new units by that means. 
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Mr. Ranaut. If your repayments are kept more in line with what 
the law requires and with your income, is it not true that you would 
be in a better position financially to maintain and expand your exist- 
ing facilities? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Yes, sir; I believe the preferable way would 
be to finance any additions with money we had available from 
revenues rather than to borrow new money. I would limit the pay- 
ments to an amount more in line with what the average requirements 
are. 

Mr. Rasavt. To stay within that? 

Mr. WesseNAvER. Yes. As a matter of fact TVA will have paid 
through the end of this fiscal year more money than the average 
schedule requires through 1958. 


FINANCING EXPANSION 


Mr. Ranaut. If you revise your schedule of repayments, is there 
any reason why you cannot, for the present at least, finance the neces- 
sary expansion of your existing facilities ? 

Mr. WessENAUER. We could. The 3 units which are proposed in 
the budget have a total estimated cost of about $72 million of which 
$31 million would be required prior to the end of 1957. Obviously 
the $75 million would be enough to take care of these units and still 
make a substantial payment to the Treasury. 

Mr. Rasaut. In other words, by reducing the payment of $75 mil- 
lion to the amount required, you would have enough money ? 

Mr. WEsSENAUER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. You have requested an appropriation of $3.5 million 
to defray some of the costs of a necessary expansion of an existing 
facility. Do you not have this amount available now? 

Mr. WEssENAUER. Yes; there is adequate revenue to do it. 

Mr. Rapavut. You have got it now, have you not? 

Mr. WEsSENAUER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. Is it not true that your General Counsel has rendered 
an opinion that you may use power proceeds for the expansion of 
existing facilities ? 

Mr. WrssENAUER. Yes, sir. 


USE OF REVENUES FOR EXPANSION IN THE PAST 


Mr. Rapavt. Is it not true that revenues have been used previously, 
with the blessing of Congress for the expansion of power-producing 
facilities? 

Mr. WessenAvEr. That is true, sir. 

General Vocrt. May I interrupt there 

Mr. Ranaut. When did this occur ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. It occurred in 1945, for example. Since 1945 
there have been a number of occasions when power revenues have been 
used to finance additional units to existing plants at Kentucky, Fort 
Loudoun, Wheeler, and Wilson. 

General Vocen. I might clarify one thing, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasavr. Just a moment, I want to get this question cleared 
ip. 
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I understand there are specific examples of this: The Wilson units 
15 to 18. Contracts for generators and turbines for these units wer 
entered into on April 24, 1947, TVA advised the Bureau of the Budget 
in September 1947, in submitting its justification of programs and esti. 
mates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. 

That is set forth on pages 16 and 17. Congress was advised whey 
the TV A’s budget program was submitted to it in January 1948, a 
evidenced on pages 14 and 16. 

You have another example, the Wheeler unit. 

Did you want to say something, General Vogel ? 

General Vocen. Yes, I wanted to point out that some of those COn- 
struction activities, Mr. Rabaut, were prior to the enactment of the 
Government Corporation Appropriation Act in 1947, and certainly 
there could be no question about the use of revenues out of power 
proceeds for those purposes. Also those apply to the installation of 
generators in hydroelectric plants rather than steam plants. 


QUESTION OF AUTHORITY TO USE REVENUE FOR EXPANSION 


Now I think it is very definitely a question as to just what is meant 
by the wording of the Government Corporations Appropriation Act 
of 1948, wherein title II reference is made to the construction of a new 
project. And the question largely arises over the interpretation that 
may be placed thereon, as to whether a project is a separate unit or 
whether it is a unit in a whole plant which is a part of the same project, 
and I am not so sure that that can be even interpreted by legal means; 
it requires almost the judgment of a Solomon, and the evidence of that 
exists both ways. 

Mr. Rasavur. General, you are differing with your General Counsel 
on this / 

General VoceL. No; I am saying that there is a question there thiat 
is not resolved in my mind, and I do not think it has been fully 
resolved in the minds of the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Rapnavt. At.this point I would like to insert in the record the 
General Counsel’s opinion. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE TVA BoArp CONCERNING TVA‘'s AutTHORITY To Usr Powe 
PROCEEDS FOR INSTALLATION OF ADDITIONAL UNiItrs at EXIstina PLANTS 


The board having requested my opinion on the above problem, I am taking this 
occasion to restate and elaborate on the views expressed in an earlier memo 
randum dated July 18, 1955, which, as the Board is aware, was prepared on shot 
notice and to meet an urgent deadline. Section 26 of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority Act of 1933, as amended. provides in pertinent part: 

“Commencing July 1, 1936, the proceeds for each fiscal year derived by the 
Board from the sale of power or any other products manufactured by the Cor 
poration, and from any other activities of the Corporation including the disposi: 
tion of any real or personal property, shall be paid into the Treasury of the 
United States at the end of each calendar year, save and except such part of sucl 
proceeds as in the opinion of the Board shall be necessary for the Corporatio! 
* * * in conducting its business in generating, transmitting, and distributing 
electric energy * * *” (16 U. S.C. 831ly). 

This language, standing alone, is broad enough to authorize use of proceed 
for construction of any type of power installations, including steam plants and 
single-purpose power dams as well as individual generating units and transmi* 
sion facilities. While TVA always followed the practice, even before enactmel! 
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of the Government Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948, of requesting appro- 
priations to begin construction of new projects such as dams and steam plants 
it has often used proceeds to complete such projects, as in the case, for example, 
of the Watts Bar steam plant and the Apalachia and Ocoee No. 3 single-purpose 
power dams. It has also used proceeds for beginning installation of generating 
units at existing projects without first advising Congress of its intention to do 
so. Examples include the use of proceeds for beginning construction of Kentucky 
unit 5 (concerning the previous ordering of which TVA advised the Bureau of the 
Budget and Congress in its budget estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1947, as submitted to the Bureau on October 9, 1945, p. 88, and to Congress in 
November 1945, p. 79) ; Fort Loudoun units 3 and 4, Wheeler units 5 and 6, and 
Douglas unit 3 (see justification of estimates for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1948, as submitted to the Bureau of the Budget on September 21, 1946, p. 36, and 
to Congress in March 1947, p. 18) ; and Wilson units 15 through 18 (see justifica- 
tion of programs and estimates for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949, as sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of the Budget in September 1947, pp. 16-17, and to Congress 
in January 1948, pp. 15-16). 

Congress was aware of and acquiesced fully in this use of TVA’s proceeds. 
Thus, in enacting section 104 of the Government Corporation Control Act, which 
provides for congressional consideration of budget programs and for legislation 
making necessary appropriations, making available or limiting use of corporate 
funds for operating and administrative purposes, and providing for repayment 
of capital funds, Congress included an express provision that such section “shall 
not be construed * * * as affecting the provisions of section 26 of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act, as amended” (59 Stat. 598-599, as amended by 61 
Stat. 584, 31 U. S. C. 849). 

As stated in the General Accounting Office audit of TVA for fiscal year 1945: 

“The Board of Directors of Tennessee Valley Authority have interpreted sec- 
tion 26 to authorize the use of power and other revenues for still other capital 
purposes : they hold that section 26 also authorizes expenditures from power and 
other revenues for the construction of generating facilities and any other facili- 
ties required for the electric power business, excluding only expenditures for 
multiple purposes such as dams constructed for the purposes of flood control and 
navigation as well as power. 

“The Board of Directors of Tennessee Valley Authority has disclosed its 
interpretation of section 26 to Congress in numerous instances, including annual 
budgets submitted to Congress * * *” [H. Doe. 172, 80th Cong., Ist sess. (1947), 
pp. 33-34]. 

In the Government Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948, Congress included 
permanent legislation requiring that TVA amortize the appropriation invest- 
ment in its power facilities over a period of 40 years, and limiting its use of 
revenues in the following terms: 

“None of the power revenues of the Tennessee Valley Authority shall be used 
for the construction of new power producing projects (except for replacement 
purposes) unless and unfil approved by Act of Congress (61 Stat. 577). 

In thus prohibiting use of revnues for construction of “new power producing 
projects” without prior congressional approval, Congress clearly intended 
that the prohibition should apply only to new steam plants and single-purpose 
power dams, and not to generating units in existing plants or to transmission 
facilities. Indeed, as House debate on the measure brought out, the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee which drafted the statutory language originally 
employed the term “facilities” and later substituted “projects” in order to make 
plain the distinction between dams and steam plants on the one hand, and 
individual generating units and transmission facilities on the other. The follow- 
ing colloquy during the House debate between Representative Kefauver, Repre- 
sentative Gore (a member of the subcommittee), and Representative Ploeser 
(the chairman of the subcommittee) makes the congressional intent in this 
connection entirely clear: 

“Mr. KEFAvvER. * * * I would like to call the attention of the chairman of the 
subcommittee to the first paragraph on page 9 reading: 

: “None of the power revenues of the Tennessee Valley Authority shall be used 

‘or the construction of new power-producing projects (except for replacement 

purposes ) unless and until approved by act of Congress. 

_ The interpretation I would put on that, and I am sure that is the interpreta- 

tion of the subcommittee, is that before beginning any new dam or constructing 

a new steam plant, there would have to be a specific authorization from the 
ongress. That has been the procedure all along. However, I would not want 
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that language construed as preventing the Tennessee Valley Authority from 
buying a generator, which would be a new generator, and placing it in some of 
the stalls they already have where they can use additional generators ; also if jt 
is necessary to build a distribution place or powerline or if it is necessary to 
make some addition to a dam that is already in existence, raise it or do some. 
thing with it, I would dislike to see an interpretation placed upon that language 
that could not be done without specific authorization from the Congress. 
* * * * * * * 

“Mr. Gore. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

“Mr. Keravuver. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

“Mr. Gore. I think I can give the gentleman some history of that particular 
provision which will reveal quite clearly that the intent of the provision is not 
what the gentleman entertains the apprehension it might be. As the bill was 
first drafted, the word ‘project’ was ‘facility.’ I persuaded the subcommittee 
to change the word ‘facility’ to ‘project’ for the specific reason that a facility 
might be interpreted to be a much smaller installation, not only a generator but 
a small part of a generator. By the word ‘project,’ I think it is clear that the 
committee intends, and I believe it to be the legislative intent that it applies only 
to new multipurpose dams, or a hydroelectric dam or a major steam plant. It is 
not the intent, as I understand the committee, nor is it the intent of the language 
nor the portent of that language, that it would be restrictive of the smaller items 
such as generators, substations, transmission facilities, and other such operative 
facilities. 

“Mr. KEFAUVER. * * * I am afraid that the language ‘except for replace. 
ment purposes’ might mean they could not put in a new generator unless there 
had aJready been a generator at that particular place. In carrying out what the 
gentleman says is the intent of the committee, and I wish also that a member of 
the majority would express themselves about it, I wonder if it would not be better 
to strike out the language in parentheses? 

- * * 2 o a2 “ 

“Mr. KEFAvvVER. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

“Mr. PLOESER. I see no reason for any such amendment. I think the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] has expressed the committee’s intent. The language 
is rather explicit. ‘Except for replacement purposes’ means maintenance or 
replacement of facilities that are necessary or the replacement of machinery 
which has already been arranged for, not projects. I see no need for the 
amendment” [93 Congressional Record 6827-6828]. 

Thus, it was the understanding of Congress when title II of the Government 
Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948, was enacted that the word “projects” as 
used therein meant new dams and steam plants, but did not extend to individual 
generating units at existing plants. 

A year later, there was further discussion of the matter during the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee hearings on the Government Corporations Appro- 
priations Act, 1949, which ended with renewed agreement by the subcommittee 
chairman, Mr. Ploeser, and a minority member, Mr. Whitten, that this was the 
congressional understanding and intention: 

“Mr. WHITTEN. So far as this act is concerned, what would control here would 
be the intention of the committee and the Congress at the time it was written in. 

“Mr. PLoEser. And the acknowledged practice. 

“Mr. WHITTEN. Yes. Well, I mean this committee wrote the language, this 
committee had clearly in mind, according to my own recollection what they 
intended. 

“A project meant a new dam, a steam plant, or a new operation, and they did 
not have in mind a facility, as we then understood it. That is, the placing of 2 
turbine or a generator, or the replacement of one in a going dam, or going powel- 
producing project or units. 

“Be that as it may, the TVA this year has submitted to us its program, includ 
ing both of those expected activities next year, whether it was a facility or 4 
project; they have brought the matter in here, and called it to the attention of 
the committee in advance of doing it, calling for the approval of the committee. 

“Mr. PLoeser. I think I can agree with what Mr. Whitten has said as to the 
intent of the committee on the term ‘project,’ in last year’s appropriation bill, but 
we find that intents are not always understood alike [with reference to the 
requirements of the 1948 act concerning amortization payments]” [hearings before 
the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, 80th Cong., 2d 
sess. (1948), p. 596]. 
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This use of the word “projects” also conforms with its use in various sections 
of the TVA Act and in other Federal legislation. Thus, the TVA Act clearly 
uses “projects” in the sense of complete dams or steam plants when, in section 
11, it provides that “the projects herein provided for shall be considered primarily 
as for the benefit of the people of the section as a whole and particularly the 
domestic and rural consumers to whom the power can economically be made 
available” ; in section 9a, when it speaks of generation, transmitting, and market- 
ing of power “to assist in liquidating the cost or aid in the maintenance of the 
projects of the Authority”; and in section 14, when it declares the policy that, 
“to make the power projects self-supporting and self-liquidating, surplus power 
shall be sold at rates” productive of gross revenues in excess of cost of produc- 
tion. So far as other legislation is concerned, the specific definition of “‘project” 
found in the Federal Power Act is of particular interest, since TVA is required, 
by section 14 of its act, to follow the FPC uniform system of accounts. That 
definition is as follows: 

“# * * ‘nroject’ means complete unit of improvement or development, consist- 
ing of a powerhouse, all water conduits, all dams and appurtenant works and 
structures (including navigation structures) which are a part of said unit, and 
all storage, diverting, or forebay reservoirs directly connected therewith, the 
primary line or lines transmitting power therefrom to the point of junction with 
the distribution system or with the interconnected primary transmission system, 
all miscellaneous structures used and useful in connection with said unit or any 
part thereof, and all water rights, rights-of-way, ditches, dams, reservoirs, lands, 
or interest in lands the use and occupancy of which are necessary or appropriate 


' in the maintenance and operation of such unit” (16 U. S. C. 796 (11) (1952). 
[Emphasis supplied. ] 


This provision has been in existence since enactment of the original Federal 


P Water Power Act as passed in 1920 (41 U. S. C. 1064), and Congress must be 


presumed to have been familiar with it at the time it enacted that portion of 


> title II of the Government Corporations Appropriation Act, 1948, prohibiting 
) TVA’s use of power revenues for construction of new “power-producing projects” 
» until approved by act of Congress. 


The provision has recently been construed in Lake Ontario Land Develop., etc. 


» v. Federal Power Com’n (212 F. 2d 227 (D. C. Cir. 1954), cert. denied, 347 U. S. 


1015 (1954)). The plaintiffs there challenged the Federal Power Commission’s 


» authority to grant a license to the New York Power Authority to build and operate 


power facilities on the United States side of the International Rapids section of 
the St. Lawrence River. The power facilities in question consisted of those 


' portions of hydroelectric dams extending across the river which were on the 
' American side of the international boundary. Plaintiffs contended that the 
' Federal Power Commission could license a dam, but not halfa dam. In rejecting 


this contention, the Court said, in part: 
“Petitioners’ contentions rest in large part upon the erroneous premise that 


| the Power Commission licenses projects as such. The Federal Power Act is not 
cast in that form. The Commission licenses facilities—dams, powerhouses, 


transmission lines, and other ‘project works’ of various sorts—not projects as 
such. Care must be taken in any consideration of this statute lest an inadvertent 


: shifting of the terms ‘project’ (which is a whole development) and ‘project works’ 
| (which are structures) cause confusion” (212 F. 2d at 232). 


Broad use of the term “project” is also found in the Bonneville Project Act 


(16 U. S. C. 832, 882a (a) and (b), 832c (a) and (b), 832e, 832f, 832h (a) and 
| (c), 882), 882k (b)); the Fort Peck Project Act (16 U. S. GC. 833, 883a (a) and 


(b), 838e, 883d, 833e, 883g (a), 833h, 833i, 833j, 8331, 833m, 833q); the Co- 
lumbia Basin Project Act (16 U. S. C. 835, 835a (a), (b), (ec), and (d), 835e (a), 
835e-1, 835ce-8, 835c—-5, 835d, 835e, 835g, 8351) ; the Boulder Canyon Project Act 
(43 U. S. C. 617, 617n) ; the Boulder Project Adjustment Act (48 U. S. S. 618, 


p 18a (b), (c) and (d), 618a-1, 618e (a), 618f, 618j, 618k, 618n) ; and the Recla- 
p mation Acts (43 U. S. C. 371, 390, 392a, 397, 397a, 412, 413, 414, 415, 418, 419, 423, 


423, 428e, 440, 447, 448, 449, 451, 451a, 45le, 451g, 451i, 455, 455a, 461, 462, 463, 
65, 66, 473, 485a (c), 485e (a), 485f (b), 485g (a), (d), (e), and (i), 485h (a), (b), 


s (c), (d), and (e), 498, 500, 501, 504, 522, 526, 542, 561, 571, 572, 591, 591a, 592, 


598, 595, 596, 597, 598, 599, 600, 600a, 600b, 600c, 601, 613, 618a, 613b, 613c, 6134) ; 
and various Flood Control Act provisions (see, e. g., 16 U. S. C. 825s, 33 U. S. C. 
‘Ole-1, 701h, 701q). Where Congress has desired to refer to portions of a project, 
ithas had no difficulty in using specific language for that purpose (e. g., 43 U.S. C. 


O71, 397a, 423e, 498, 500, 526). 
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In short, if Congress, in the Government Corporations Appropriations Aq 
1948, had wished to prohibit use of TVA’s revenues for construction of individyy 
generating units, as distinguished from new dams and steam plants, “new powe 
producing projects” would have represented a singularly inappropriate descrip 
tion of the prohibition. There is nothing in the legislative history to indicate thy 
the term was used in other than its normal sense; on the contrary, the legislatiy, 
history shows explicitly that it was used in this sense. Accordingly, I conclyi 
that expenditure of revenues by TVA for individual generating units as existing 
plants is authorized. 

JOSEPH C. Swipe 


FUNDS FOR JOHN SEVIER UNIT 


Mr. Rapavut. Was this unit you are requesting funds for pm. 
gramed in your initial budget submission for 1957, when you pr. 
sented it to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. WesseNnAveEr. Yes, it was. 

Mr. Rapaut. Why was it lifted out and submitted as a supple. 
mental / 

Mr. WesseNaveR. Apparently the Bureau of the Budget preferre) 
to do it that way, sir. 

Mr. Rasaur. In other words, the Bureau of the Budget is trying 
to get us to prejudge the financing by bonds, or they would not have 
this around, General ¢ 

Mr. Evins. I want to be heard, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ranaut. Certainly. 


1957 APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Eyrns. Mr. Chairman, how much did the TVA Board request 
of the Bureau of the Budget for appropriations for next year, i 
the regular budget ? 

General VoceL. You mean 1957 ? 

Mr. Evins. Yes. 

Mr. Wessenaver. The request made of the Bureau of the Budge 
was $6,725,000 for the fiscal year 1957. 

Mr. Evins. How much did they cut that request ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. The appropriation request is $5,357,000. 

Mr. Evrns. Which is one of the lowest appropriations recommended 
by the Bureau of the Budget in the history of the TVA operations: 
is that right? 

Mr. WessenAvER. Yes; that is the lowest in the past 10 years. 

Mr. Evins. In the history of its operation, this is the lowest amou! 
of approved funds by the Bureau of the Budget, since the begin 
of TV A’s operation / 

Mr. WessenaAver. In recent years. 

Mr. Evins. In answer to the question of our chairman, the Bureal 
of the Budget saw fit to state, and I have an exerpt from the Bureal 
of the Budget’s statement : 
to provide for capacity for TVA service area load, to provide for the productid! 
of 450,000 kilowatts of generating capacity in existing projects, consisting 
one at the John Sevier plant, 180,000, to be in operation before the end of 1%! 
and two units at Johnsonville steam plant, 270,000 kilowatts to be in place! 
1958. A supplemental appropriation of $3.5 million is therefore requested for 


the fiscal year 1956, to provide funds for starting of the fourth unit al the 
John Sevier plant. 
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The funds requested in latter years for this unit and for the two additional 
ynits at the Johnsonville plant total $68,500,000, and are expected to be provided 
through the enactment of legislation now pending before the Congress which 
would provide additional sources of financing of these five projects, through the 
sale of revenue bonds, supported from revenue derived from power operations, 

In other words, the Bureau of the Budget threw out a little bait, so 
tospeak. They said, we will give you the $3.5 million to start one unit, 
provided you will enact the pending legislative program which will 
provide all future power operations to be paid for by self-financing, 
through the sale of bonds. In other words, that was a little threat to 
the Congress, to the Public Works Committees of the Senate and of the 
House, to pass the pending legislation providing for the self-financing 
program. ; 

Now we know that this proposal is having slow and difficult progress 
before the Public Works Committee of the House and of the Senate. 


Se_r-FiInANCING PROPOSALS 


The TVA Board submitted to the Bureau of the Budget a self- 
financing proposal which might receive wider acceptance, but the 
Bureau of the Budget rejected the TVA Board’s proposal, and sub- 
mitted a self-financing proposal of its own, which contains some 30 or 
ore restrictive provisions. 

The effect of the Bureau of the Budget’s self-financing plan was that 
instead of making the TVA program more flexible, it would make it 
more rigid and impose many restrictions on its operations. Would 
you care to comment on that, General Vogel ¢ 

General Vocen. It would certainly impose restrictions that were not 
contained in the original submission by the TVA. However, I do not 
feel that those restrictions are such as to create any sizable difficulty. 
In other words, to put it simply, I feel that the TVA can live with 
them. I could not agree with the statement that the original bill, 
submitted by the TVA, would be more uniformly acceptable. 1 think 
the purpose, probably, in the modifications put in by the Bureau of the 
budget, was to achieve that very purpose. 

Mr. Evins. You mean to say that the recommendation which you 
submitted, which the TVA Board submitted, would be less acceptable 
to the public than the one which the Bureau of the Budget proposed ? 

General Vocrn. I think so, to the public at large. 

Mr. Evins. Are you abandoning the proposal which your Board 
submitted for the TVA ? 

General Vogren. No. 

Mr. Evins. Abdicating to the Bureau of the Budget ? 

» General Voeen. No. I think I have made it clear in the hearing 
| before the Public Works Committee on that matter, that the bill 
submitted, the draft of the bill submitted by the Board of the TVA, 
) constituted the optimum charter for the TVA. But there are many 
other considerations, and one of those considerations certainly is the 
| lesirability of getting a bill passed. 

Mr. Evins. And there are many of us interested in getting an ac- 
ceptable bill passed, but if the measure is so drawn as to be restrictive 
ind take away from TVA its flexibility of operation, then, as I have 
indicated earlier, it finds itself in difficulty. 

. _treneral Vocer. I do not think that the purpose is to deprive the 
I'VA of its authority or flexibility, so much as it is a question of certain 
73914—56——40 
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authority with the executive and legislative branches of the Govern- 
ment, particularly within the Congress. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, as to the Bureau of the Budget, we may 
want to hear from the Bureau of the Budget, but I think it is very 
important for the Appropriations Committee to have these facts 
before it, so we would not be confronted with questions on it without 
having the facts. 


EFFECT ON TVA OF BUREAU OF THE BUDGET SELF-FINANCING PROPOSAL 


If the Bureau of the Budget self-financing proposal is adopted, 
would not, for example, you have an addition to the Board, with the 
Secretary of the Treasury on the Board, the chairman of the Public 
Works Committee of the House and of the Senate on the Board, and 
in addition, your agency would be required to come annually before 
the Congress which would keep you in Washington most of the time, 
rather than as it has been in the past ? 

General Voce. I cannot see that it would require us coming before 
the Congress any oftener than has been done in the past. 

As for putting these individuals and agencies on the Board, certainly, 
I could not agree with that. 

Mr. Evins. Well certainly if the view of the Bureau of the Budget’s 
proposal is adopted—it provides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is to have determination as to the kind of bonds, the number of bonds, 
and the time which they shall be issued, including the rate of interest. 
Such a proposal would make the TVA’s operations more difficult and 
cumbersome. 

General Vocet. The propriety of that, sir, I think it is for the Con- 
gress to decide. 

Mr. Evins. But the Bureau of the Budget’s proposal 

Mr. Puiires (interposing. Mr. Evins, will you yield for a ques- 
tion ? 

Mr. Evins. Yes. 

Mr. Prius. When you say the “Board,” you mean by that an 
agency board, or the corporation board ? 


1956 Bupeer 


Mr. Evins. I was referring to another department of the Govern- 
ment, becoming an adjunct of the TVA Board. 

Now Mr. Chairman, or Mr. Wessenauer, will you please tell this 
committee, for a brief review, what were the power recommendations 
of the TVA Board, for the 1956 budget, the bevao: under which we 
are operating at the present time? Well, let me refresh your recollec- 
tion by referring to the hearings of last year which I have before me. 

Did not the TVA Board recommend 4 additional units, power units 
for 1956, and was not that the unanimous recommendation of the 
TVA Board? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Let me just refer to the record a moment. The 
recommendation of the TVA Board, made in the fall of 1954, with 
reference to the fiscal year 1956, was for 6 units. 

Mr. Evins. That was the recommendation of 2 members of the 
Board. That was not the unanimous recommendation of the entire 
Board, when General Vogel was Chairman. 





Mr. WessENAUER. That is correct. 

Mr. Evrns. The unanimous recommendation of the Board, to the 
Bureau of the Budget, when General Vogel was Chairman, was 4 
units; is that not correct? 

Mr. WessenaveER. The record is that 2 members of the Board reco- 
mmended 6 units; the Chairman felt that 4 would be adequate. 

Mr. Evrys. That is correct. 

Under the 1956 budget, under which we are presently operating, 
the TVA Board considered recommending 6 additional units to the 
system ; 2 of the members voted for 6 units, for the system, but this was 
not the unanimous recommendation of the Board. The unanimous 
recommendation of the Board was for 4 additional units to the system. 
However, none of those recommendations by the Board, were ap- 
proved, or have ever materialized ; is that correct ? 

Mr. WEssENAUER. That is correct. 

Mr. Evrys. The alternative, or substitute proposal was the Dixon- 
Yates scheme, to be put into operation as a substitute source of power, 
and that after extended fight and opposition was canceled by the Presi- 
dent and through the recommendation of some of his assistants? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is not quite the timing, sir, 

Mr. Evins. Well, we all know the matter was fought out in the 


| House, and 
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Mr. Taper. Can we not have the witness given the opportunity 
to answer the question completely ? 

Mr. Evins. Certainly, Mr. Taber. 

Mr. WessENAUER. I just wanted the record correct, Mr. Evins. 

Two years ago no capacity was provided, and in lieu thereof it was 
proposed that TVA would be relieved of part of its commitments to 
AEC and AEC would meet its requirements by securing 600,000 kilo- 


» watts from another source. This led to the Dixon- Yates arrangement. 


Last year, however, the contract with Dixon- Yates was in existence, 
and in lieu of the capacity which the TVA Board had proposed, the 
President’s message stated that no capacity was being provided because 


» it was contemplated that the revenue bond financing would be acted 


upon—not in this session of Congress, but in the last session of Con- 
gress—in time for the TVA and the budget to consider financing new 
units under that plan. 


Power NEEDS 


Mr. Evins. Now, Mr. Wessenauer, that is exactly the point I am 
making, and I am trying to refresh our memories of the history of the 
matter, so that we might have the picture clearly brought to our 


§ attention. 


The Board considered 6 units; the Board unanimously recommended 


' 4 units. None of them were approved, and a substitute plan was 
; advanced, and that was the proposition that was ultimately canceled. 
| In your testimony before the Appropriations Committee, there was 


a substantial amount of testimony, that there would be a great defi- 


» clency of power in the system unless some additional power capacity 


was provided for the TVA system. I could read at length from the 
hearings of TVA testimony in that regard. 
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Now we have reached the point where we have need of the previous 
units recommended unanimously by the Board, or some plan adopted 
which will provide some much needed power in the TVA area. 

So would you not state, in view of that critical situation, that is one 
of the reasons why this supplemental bill is now before this committee! 

General Voce. I think to clarify that it is only necessary to look 
back to the correspondence, which indicates that the Bureau of the 
Budget stated last year, that in case things did not work out as planned, 
a supplemental request would be submitted. That has followed nov, 
you might say. 

Mr. Evins. That is correct. There was in the 1956 budget a state. 
ment that in the event the self-financing proposal was not adopted, 
that then a supplemental request would be necessary, and of necessity 
would be presented to the Congress. 

General Voge. That is correct. 

Mr. Evrys. And it is now before us in the form of a supplemental, 
which I would say is very modest and not based upon the previous 

unanimous recommendation of the TVA Board. 


REPAYMENTS 


Our chairman, Mr. Rabaut, has very well questioned the witnesses 
regarding the additional recommendation of the Bureau of the Budget 
for the payments into the Treasury of the increased amount of the 
operating funds. Historically, the’ TVA has paid into the Treasury 
25 or 30 million dollars annually; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Yes, generally. We have paid, sir, in total, in- 
cluding retirements of outstanding bonds, $15 million in 1953, $20 
million in 1954, $50 million in 1955, and this year’s budget is for $59 
million. 

Mr. Evins. This demand for $75 million payment into the Treasury 
represents the largest recommendation for draining money out of the 
operating funds that TVA has experienced in its history; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Wessenaver. It is the largest estimate of payment into the 
Treasury that has ever been made. 


JoHN SEVIER PLANT 


Mr. Evins. I believe we have had testimony from General Vogel. 
from someone, maybe it was Mr. Wessenauer, that we already have the 
John Sevier plant, and at that plant the intake facilities are already 
built, and you have the engineering construction already built; you 
have the smokestack already built, and that you need this limited 
amount of funds to get the generator installed and the facility into 
operation. 

Mr. Wessenaver. The total requirement, sir, is $28 million, and the 
$3.5 million would be expended during the remainder of this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Evins. But with this $3.5 million, or any additional appropri 
tion, you would not be building smokestacks, or water intake, or al! 
other engineering features that have already been constructed ; is that 
correct ? 
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Mr. Wessenaver. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Evins. You need this money to add the needed generator, to 
complete the plant, and to provide the power which is estimated to be 
required in this area. 

Mr. Wessenaver. We need this unit at the John Sevier plant as the 
only way of providing c apacity in time to meet the requirements which 
we see for the end of 1957. 

Mr. Evins. General Vogel, there has been submitted to certain mem- 
bers of the committee a memorandum to the TVA Board, concer ning 
TV A’s authority to use funds from power proceeds for the installation 
of additional units. This is an excellent legal memorandum, by your 
General Counsel, Mr. Swidler. I think it. very well points out the 
legislative history of TVA’s authority in this regard and the inter 
pretation of the laws by the courts with a long list “of authorities ¢ ‘ited 
of usage and practice throughout the years. This memorandum, ] 
believe, has been made a part of this record. 

Mr. Rasautr. Have you finished, Mr. Evins? 

Mr. Evins. Not quote, Mr. Chairman. 


FINANCING JOHN SEVIER UNIT 


What in your judgment, General Vogel, would be the best procedure 
io follow with respect to the request for this money pending in nye 
uppropriation: To appropriate new money, or permit the TVA t 
se some of its corporate funds for this purpose ? 

General Voge... Either method, sir, will accomplish the required 
results of getting the plant started when it is necessary to start it. 

I favor the supplemental appropriation of the $3.5 million, so we 
inay proceed immediately without any question as to our authority, 
one way or the other. 

| recognize that this is an excellent legal opinion, which has been 
prepared by Mr. Swidler. 

I also recognize the fact that I am not a lawyer, and certainly not 
a judge. Perhaps it is presumptuous for me to challenge or to ques- 
ton the opinion of any lawyer. However, I am an engineer and I 
have been dealing with projects all my life, and I recognize that there 
isa considerable amount of misunder standing possible when you use 
that word by itself. 

In title Il of the Government Corporation Act we find these words: 

None of the power revenues of the Tennessee Valley Authority shall be used 
for the construction of new power-producing projects (except for replacement 
purposes) unless and until approved by act of Congress. 

There are means, of course, of presuming the intent of Congress, 
but the question still remains in my mind—and maybe I am just hard- 
headed—as to what was intended by that particular word. As I say, 
us an engineer, I have been using the word “project” as applying to 
anything that was a new submission. It could include a new part, or 
something added on to an installation which was workable by itself 
up to that. point. 

I think other people have questioned that. Questions have been 
years, I certainly have a very high regard for the Congress of the 
raised in the Senate, and since those questions have been raised also, 
as probably you know—having been in Government service for 30 
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United States, and I feel that the Congress of the United States should 
speak on this point, and specifically authorize or not authorize as jt 
sees fit. 

Mr. Evins. General Vogel, I should like to state that I have a very 
high regard for you as an engineer, but your picking out of contex 
one phrase of this legal memorandum to support your opinion cer. 
tainly shows the gentleman is not a lawyer. 

General Voce. I am not. 

Mr. Rasaut. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Evins. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


Section 26 or tHE TVA Avrnorizinc Act 


Mr. Razsavt. Since the gentleman has quoted from an opinion her, 
in this connection I want to read a part of section 26 of the TVA au- 
thorizing act of 1933, as amended, which provides as follows: 

Yommencing July 1, 1936, the proceeds for each fiscal year, derived by the 
Board from the sale of power or any other products manufactured by the Cor. 
poration, and from any other activities of the Corporation including the disposi- 
tion of any real or personal property, shall be paid into the Treasury of the United 
States at the end of each calendar year, save and except such part of such 
proceeds as in the opinion of the Board shall be necessary for the Corporation 
in the operation of dams and reservoirs, in conducting its business in generating, 
transmitting, and distributing electric energy. 

Mr. Evins. And that has not been changed. 

General Vocen. And we are taking out that $25 million. 

Mr. Raxzavr. And that has never been set aside; that section has 
never been set aside. 

General Vocret. And we are saving out that $25 million referred to 
by Mr. Wessenauer for that particular purpose. 

Mr. Rasavut. Well that is a kind of a pittance. 

General Voce. We are saving out that amount. 

Mr. Raravr. But it is a kind of a pittance in its relationship to 
the amount of money that is available. 

Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Rapavr. Yes. 


GENERAL CoUNSEL’s OPINION 


Mr. Evins. And I will add that the Chairman of the Board is quot- 
ing from the Government Corporations Act rather than from the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act. 

General Vocer. It is a part of title II of the Government Corpori- 
tion Appropriations Act of 1948. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Rabaut just referred to the TVA Act. 

a VoceL. But I think that appropriation act is still appl: 
cable. 

Mr. Evrns. In this memorandum the gentleman has picked out ! 
part of the language from the context, of a 9- or 10-page opinion. 

General Vocet. I beg your pardon, I am picking 1 word out of 
the appropriation act, rather 1 word out of a sentence of the title. 

Mr. Evins. Which is even more restrictive. Here we have a dis 
cussion of the legislative history of TVA’s authority in the matter; 
and there is, a few pages later, further discussion by former Cot: 
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gressman Ploeser and Mr. Whitten CONCaTRINE, the situation; and 
there is in a later part of the memorandum the Federal Power Com- 
mission’s decision, and on page 9 is a list of many instances in which 
there has been a broad interpretation of the use of the term “project.” 
So I think that the memorandum which the Chairman referred to, 
is in an excellent memorandum, and that it speaks for itself, and it 
is in the record. , ; 

However you state, Mr. Chairman, that under either system, whether 
we appropriated the money or permitted the Board to use some of its 
operating funds, TVA would get the job done promptly. 

General Vocen. That is right. 

Mr. Raspaut. Mr. Magnuson. 

General Vocre:. Let me correct that statement; instead of saying 
get the job done, I should say get the job started promptly. 

Mr. Maenuson. General Vogel, over the years the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has used this reserve fund for the purpose of getting gen- 
erators, added to the project; has it not? 

General Voce.. Yes; but this is the first time that the question has 
ever arisen specifically with respect to the construction of a new gen- 
erating unit in a steam plant since the enactment of the Government 
Corporation Control Act. This is the first, you might say. 

Mr. Magnuson. Why do you say the first ¢ 

General Vocen. This is the first proposal for so financing the con- 
struction of a new unit in a steam plant since 1948. 

Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. But there have been several instances prior to that 
time ? 

General Vocrx. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Evins. It is not the first use of such funds. 

General Voge... Oh, no. 

Mr. Magnuson. I must say that this review of the legislative his- 
tory and the specific reference to the intent of the Congress as to the 
use of the word “project” certainly lends no support in my mind 
to the position of the Chairman of the Board, and I am not an attorney 
either. 

General Vocrer. I would not quarrel or argue with you, but I do 
say there is certainly room for a difference of opinion to be found 
in a number of places. And in the Senate Senator McClellan has 
raised a very definite point with respect to it, and he has been sup- 
ported in that by other Members of the Senate, and I think you have 
to consider 

Mr. Evans. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. Maanuson. Certainly. 

Mr. Evins. I would like to observe that perhaps Senator McClel- 
lan might be disappointed that the Dixon-Yates plant was not built 
in his State. 

Mr. Puiuies. Is it not also a fact that Senator Kefauver questioned 
the same interpretation and on the same grounds that General Vogel 
has stated 2 

Mr. Maenuson. Yes, and with anxiety, it might be noted, and with 
the assurance of this committee that it was the intent of the Congress 


= the addition of generating facilities was not included in the pro- 
bition, 
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INTERPRETATION OF THE TVA ACT 





Mr. Puituirs. Just to raise the same point which General Vogel 
raised a moment ago; that this is actually the first time it has been 
raised since the 1948 enactment, which of course superseded the 1936 
enactment, or at least raised the question of a proper interpretation 
of the 1936 enactment, if the Congress at a subsequent date passed a 
limitation which said it did not apply to the word “projects.” If you 
will read, Mr. Magnuson, the language on the first page of the Gen- 
eral Counsel’s brief, which limits, it seems to me—and I am not a 
lawyer either—but that seems to be limiting language to be used by 
the corporation in the conduct of business—and I quote from the 
language: 





al 











in conducting its business in generating, transmitting, and distributing electric 
energy. 

It does not say they can go out and build new plants for the purpose. 
Do you see what I mean! I am not questioning what the Congress 
can do; it can say yes, we think there should be no limitation, but the 
Congress has not yet said that. 

Mr. Maenuson. We have the opinion of the General Counsel of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority that this language is broad enough to 
use the proceeds for the construction of any type of power installa- 
tion, aaanne steam plants for the purpose of providing power. 

Mr. Putuirs. In which case, Mr. Magnuson, Mr. Swidler disagreed 
with Mr. Fitts, who was the TVA counsel before him. 

Mr. Magnuson. What of that, Mr. Swidler ? 

Mr. Swiptrr. Insofar as I am aware, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Fitts was 
of the same opinion. I do not think that any of the units which were 
installed from revenues were installed during the period that Mr. 
Fitts was General Counsel. 

Mr. Purtirps. I think, Mr. Magnuson, that is correct. I think that 
Mr. Fitts’ opinion actually had to do with the authority to construct 
in or beyond a certain area. Am I right on that, Mr. Swidler? 

Mr. Swipter. I am not sure what opinion you are referring to. 

Mr. Puiurs. I do not think that applies to this particular point. 

Mr. Swipter. I should like to comment on some of the discussion 
as to the meaning of the word “project” in the 1948 appropriation act. 
Mr. Kefauver, as Mr. Phillips suggested, raised the question as to 
whether the words “except for replacement purposes” did not cause 
some doubt on what otherwise was the clear intent of the committee 
that there should be no restriction, so far as that act was concerned, 
upon the TVA’s right to employ its revenues in construction of new 
power units. He was assured that there was no such intent, and 
that no change in the language was necessary. And Mr. Gore—— 

Mr. Prius. Assured by whom? 

Mr. Swipter. He was assured by Mr. Gore who was a member 
of the subcommittee which drafted the legislation, and that. inter- 
pretation was confirmed by Mr. Ploeser, who as I recall, was chai 
man of the subcommittee which handled the legislation. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Not in the fiscal year 1948. 

Mr. Swipter. In June 1947. 

Mr. Jensen. No. I was the chairman of that subcommittee in the 
year 1947, and that was for the fiscal vear 1948. 
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Mr. Swipter. Mr. Ploeser was very active 

Mr. JenseN. He was a member of the committee. 

Mr. Swipter. He was a member of the committee and took an 
active part in the debate on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Dendee Will the gentleman yield to me. 

Mr. Maenuson. I am through. 

Mr. Puiurrs. Would the gentleman yield to me before he sur- 
renders the floor ? 

Mr. Maenuson. I will pass it up. 

Mr. Rasavt. Did you have a question. Mr. Phillips? 

Mr. Pumurs. I want to ask about Mr. Gore, because that was a 
new concept—and I served on this subcommittee for a good many 
years when Mr. Gore was on the commitee, and he was a very able 
member of it. 
| Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman yield to me? 
| Mr. Putuies. Yes, Mr. Evins. 

Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman state whether he is agreeing with 





' Mr. Gore or Mr. Kefauver ? 


Mr. Puiturrs. I am qualifying my witness, as you lawyerssay. Ido 


» not think that Mr. Gore quite agreed with Mr. Swidler. Senator Gore 
) said, on July 14, 1954, that all of the net earnings and all of the pro- 


ceeds of the properties are subject to the disposition of the Congress, 
with which we all agree. 
And he said again : 


All of the earnings of the TVA are within the disposal of the Congress. 


And then he said further : 





Each year Congress acts upon the matter. TVA has been authorized to retain 
certain of the earnings to invest in other property. 
And then if I may come back to my original statement that all of the 
. . S 
earnings, and not simply a part of them, but all of the earnings are the 
property of the Government ; and then he said—I do not want to repeat 
the full statement, but the statement is that these must be acted upon 


» by the Congress, and that was concurred in by Senator Hill when he 
» said, and I quote: 


The TVA cannot start one single new power facility, it cannot put $1 of its 


‘ income or any other funds into a new power facility, except by and with the 


» consent and direction of the Congress. 


My question is, Are you moving from this previous concept, or is it 
as General Vogel says, is it the first time this has arisen in this par- 
ticular? 

Mr. Swipter. May I answer that question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Rapavr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Swipter. I do not have the debates before me from which you 
are quoting, and I would not try to explain them at this time except 
, tosay that perhaps the point Senator Gore and Senator Hill were mak- 
) ng was that the Congress had the opportunity each year to consider 
_ the extent to which TVA should make repayments into the Treasury, 


» and Congress has exercised that privilege on a number of occasions 


_ and has specified the dollars, the minimum payment which the TVA 
» ‘oust make. In other years, normally that payment has not been 
\ fixed by the Congress, always reserving, however, the right to control, 


| through the appropriation acts and otherwise, the disposition of rev- 


|enne secured by TVA. 
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TVA is a creature of the Congress and is subject at all times to th 
will of Congress, not just as to the disposal of revenue, but in all r. 
spects. But Congress has conferred certain authority on the TV 
Board, and the question is as to the scope of that authority. 

When there is question as to the extent of the authority under exis. 
ing legislation, congressional intent is made clear primarily in th: 
debates at the time the legislation was adopted. 

Mr. Puitures. You are > referring to the 1948 legislation. 

Mr. Swipter. Yes. The most important evidence as to the meaning 
is the debate at the time the legislation was adopted—what did Con. 
gress intend when it used the word; what did you gentlemen her 
understand it to mean duri ing the course of the ddbatin on the legisla. 
tion, and when you voted on the legislation. 

The question concerning the interpretation of the word “project” 
was specifically raised immediately prior to the time the vote was 

taken. It was raised by this question of Senator Kefauver; and 
Senator Gore—Representative Gore at that time said: 

By the word “project,” I think it is clear that the committee intends, and | 
believe it to be the legislative intent, that it applies only to new multipurpos 
dams, or a hydroelectric dam or a major steam plant. It is not the intent, as 
I understand the committee, nor is it the intent of the language nor the portent 
of that language, that it would be restrictive of the smaller items such as 
generators, substations, transmission facilities, and other such operative 
facilities. 

That is what the Appropriations Committee told the Members of 
the House the word “project” meant at the time this legislation was 
voted upon. 

Mr. Taper. If you will look over on page 5 of your memorandum, 
at the bottom of the page, you will see that Mr. Ploeser put the thing 
up right straight on the basis that the language only permitted re- 
placements, and not a new construction. 

Mr. Swipter. That is not my understanding. 

Mr. Taser. Well, may I read. He said: 

I see no reason for any such amendment. I think the gentleman from Tennes 
see has expressed the committee’s intent. The language is rather explicit 
“Except for replacement purposes” means maintenance or the replacement 0 
facilities that are necessary, or the replacement of machinery which has alrea(y 
been arranged for, not projects. 

Now, that is perfectly clear language, and that was the last pat 
of what was said before the vote. 

Mr. Swipter. Mr. Taber, Mr. Ploeser confirmed that Mr. Gore had 
expressed the committee s intent, and I have just read what Mr. Gor 
said. 

Mr. Taser. But this was said afterward; and there is nothin 
further quoted here. 

Mr. Evrns. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Taser. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Phillips, I believe, was a member of the committe 
at that time and he did not make any observation, or deny the intel! 
at the time, and therefore the denial was not made. Silence can be 
considered as affirmative assent. 

Mr. Taper. But it would be assumed that Mr. Ploeser’s last state 
ment would be the governing statement. 
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othe, Mr. Pxuuiars. May I comment on that 
re Mr. Rapaut. Just a minute; we will all have a chance to get in on 


TVA im this. 


CHAIRMANSHIP OF (GOVERN MENT CoRPORATION Su BCOMMITTEE ON 


PXist- 
APPROPRIATIONS 


n the 


Mr. Putiuies. May I, as a matter of privilege, say to Mr. Evins that 
| was not a member of the committee at that time. 
an Mr. Evins. I thank the gentleman. 
~ Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I have a confession to make. 
visls Mr. Ranaut. All right. — 
SB) Mr. Jensen. I stated a minute ago that I was chairman of the Gov- 
ject” ernment Corporation Subcommittee on Appropriations in 1947. I 
was Me 8S error mn making that statement. | 
we Mr. Taser. 1947 was the Ist session of the 80th Congress. 
j and Mr. Ranaut. Sure. 

) Mr. Jensen. Well, I was chairman of the committee in 1947, and 
and! BS] yetained my membership on the committee, but took the chairman- 
oe Sship of the Interior Subcommittee on Appropriations. 
orten: fe =OMr. Taper. That is right. 
ich a fe Mr. Jensen. The last year of that Congress. 
rative Mr. Ranaut. All right. 

) Mr. Jensen. I just want to make that correction. 
ars of Mr. Ranaut. All right. 

n WR} Mr. Jensen. And if the legislation you are talking about was passed 

Bin 1947—— 
adum, ms Mr. Swipter. In 1948. 
thing B} Mr. Jensen. In 1948, I was the chairman of the committee. 
ed re) Mr. Swipter. June 30, 1947. 

» Mr. Jensen. For the fiscal year 1948—I was the chairman of the 

committee in 1947. 

> Mr. Ranavt. 1947. 
rennes fe Mr. JENSEN. In 1947; yes. 
plicit, B= Mr. Swipter. My recollection is, Mr. Jensen, that it was Mr. Ploeser 
aa Who actually chaired the hearings and took the leadership on the 

House floor. Whether he was chairman I am not cle ar, but I do re- 
member that Mr. Ploeser was very active, and I think perhaps acted 


part : 
t |} as chairman at these hearings. 


re had 
. Gore 


i INTENT OF GOVERNMENT CORPORATION SUBCOMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Jensen. I must say this: That the Committee on Government 
sVorporations, at that session of the Congress, nor to my knowledge 
it any other time or any session of the Congress, never did anything 
Hho chi lange the basic act itself but did modify and clarify it to a de- 
alee, 

Mr. Sw IDLER. It imposed an additional restriction in the 1948 act. 

The TVA is no longer free to use power revenue to initiate construc- 

ion of a power- producing project. 

Mr. Jensen. That was all in the basic act. We modified it to make 
it more effective and underst: indable to the Members of Congress. 

Mr. Ranaut. Is that your view of it? 


othing 


mittee 
intent 
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Mr. Swipter. No, sir. My opinion at the time, as I recall—and| 
do not know that this is germane—because this proposal was devel. 
oped within the committee ‘and there was no opportunity for testimony 
on it—was that under the basic act TVA could have constructed froy 
power revenues any power-producing projects, except multipurpos 
river-control projects. That was the interpretation that the TV4 
Board, relying on the advice of counsel, placed on section 26. It had 
become widely known; it had been acted upon; the General Account. 
ing Office as well as TVA had called it to the attention of the Congres 
That was the established interpretation of the act at that time. Noy 
the committee, without any hearings to which it is possible now to re. 
fer, imposed a restriction, and the meaning of that restriction, if ther 
can be any question as to what it was, was explained on the floor, in th 
language that I have quoted. 

Mr. Rapavr. Mr. Murray. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WORD “PROJECT” 


Mr. Murray. Often there is a difference of opinion between lawyers 
and engineers on the legal connotation or construction of terms used, 
A lawyer might conceive of a building as 2 buildings; even where it 
is composed of 2 separate units, an engineer might conceive of it a 
being a single unit, perhaps with a fire wall in between. 

General Voce. Yes. 

Mr. Murray. Now, I note that at the time the legislation was origi- 
nally proposed the word “facility” was used instead of “project”: 
and I would like to find out what the engineer’s definition of the worl 
“facility” is, and how it would differ from an engineer's definition of 
the word “project.” 

General Voce. Well, in the first place, I do not believe it would 
be possible to find an engineering definition of those words, or any 
specific definition that would satisfy everyone. 

Facility, to me, means something less, however, than a project. It 
means something that is a part of a project ; something that facilitate 
its operation. Fac ility would not be as br oad. 

Mr. Murray. In other words, the term “facility”, in your opinio. 
is not as broad as the term “project.” 

General Voce.. I would not think so. 

Mr. Murray. Then would you not say that by changing the wort 
in the enactment from the word “facility” to the word “project, 
that the legislators must have intended something broader thw 
merely the meaning of facility? 

General Voce. I think you misunderstood me there. When I si 
“broader,” I mean the project would be a bigger construction program 
something on a broader scale. I think it would be difficult for me 
to pass an opinion on C ong! ‘ess’ intent; it is a case of trying to deter 
mine what lies not in one’s own mind, but in a group mind. And! 
have said very simply, that I have a definite doubt in my mind. 

Mr. Murray. Well if I were negotiating a contract, and you welt 
the engineer in connection with that contract, and during the nego 
tiations we struck out the term “facility” and inserted the tem 
“project” would that contemplate something greater than a met 
facility ? 
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(General Vocet. I would think so; I would think “project” as used 
in this case would mean something that stood all by itself, as a new 
enterprise. Even though it may be a continuation of something 
which existed, being started as a separate thing that constitutes a 
project in my mind, 

Mr. Ranaut. Mr. Murray, would it be satisfactory to you now for 
us to resume the hearing at 2 o’clock this afternoon ? 

Mr. Murray. It is perfectly satisfactory to me. 

Mr. Razavur. All right, we will resume at 2 o'clock. 

(After recess :) 

Mr. Rasaurr. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Murray ? 


QUESTION OF CONFISCATION OF RESERVE FUNDS 


Mr. Murray. General Vogel, since we concluded our discussion 


this morning on the question of the definition of the word “project” 


as it is applicable to the TVA, and since you have conceived the term 
“project,” as used in the legislative act, to be the narrowed engineering 


) definition, I thought that T would like to ask your opinion concerning 


another term. and how you would conceive that term, the term being 


|“ contiseation.’ 


Now, assuming you represented a private utility company which 


was requesting an increase in rates from a State utility commission, 
; predicated upon increased operating costs, would you not feel that 


an order denying an increase in rates was confise atory if the order 
were predicated upon the premise that the increased operating costs 
could - met out of established reserves’? 

General Vocen. Well, I do not know, Mr. Murray, how I would fee! 


F about that. Venturing an offhand opinion on that thought would 
) possibly be stretching the thing a little bit. 


It seems to me that to confiscate would be to take something one 
alre: ady h: as, and I cannot say that would amount to a spec ifie act of 


» taking, to require people to work against their reserves. 


Mr. Murray. I would like to direct that question to your attorney 
Will you answer that, Mr. Swidler ? 

Mr. Swrorer. In the field of utility regulation, as I understand it, 
a rate order may be confiscatory if it depriv es a utility of the earning 


) power of its property, which the courts have held that it is entitled to. 


So that, if a rate order allows 5 percent of the fair value of a utility’s 
property, however that may be deter mined, and the court should con- 
clude that a reasonable rate of return is 6 percent, the order fixing a 

rate which would yield only 5 percent could be considered confisca- 
tory. 

The definition is a rather technical one, and it has been developed 
through a long line of cases, all the way from Smyth v. Ames in the 
1990's, and I think the ramifications of the term are not immedi: itely 
tpparent from the word itself. 

Mr. Murray. T would like to address this question to you as an 
ittorney for a private utility and taking into consideration the vari- 
ous decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States on rates, and 
issuming that the private utility, had substantiated its contentions for 
an increase in rates, consistent with those decisions and yet the public 
tility commission denied a rate increase predicated upon the premise 
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that the increase could be met out of established reserves, would not 
you say as the attorney for that utility company, considering thoy 
decisions of the United States Supreme Court, that the rate would be 
a confiscation of the utility’s property ? 

Mr. Swipter. Assuming that the reserve was not one established 
for the benefit of the rate payers, if I were the attorney for the 
utility, I would certainly urge that position. 

Of course, some reserves are established under special orders, par. 
ticularly court orders, in order to permit some fluctuation in retum 
from year to year, and I do not think that dipping into such a reserve 
would necessarily be confiscation, but a reserve established for the 
benefit of the stockholders, for the benefit of the owners, if I were 
representing a utility I would urge that that could not be used to 
offset a lower than reasonable rate. 

Mr. Murray. How about reserves that were established for the 
purpose of depreciation of physical plants? 

Mr. Swipter. I think you have got me well beyond anything | 
could speak on now with any positiveness, Mr. Murray. 

If I had to give a horseback opinion on it, I would say that that 
was not the kind of reserve that a commission would be free to dip 
into, but that, as I say, is a special field of law in which it is pretty 
hazardous to venture opinions without doing a little research. 

Mr. Murray. The reason for my questioning, I think, should ap- 
pear obvious. Do you not feel your plan to meet proposed repay- 
ment schedules out of reserves actually amounts to an administrative 
confiscation of TVA assets ? 

General Voget. Are you asking me? 

Mr. Murray. Whoever can answer that, General. 

Mr. Swipter. Of course, the assets of TVA belong to the United 
States. The situation would be quite different if TVA were privately 
owned. 

Mr. Murray. I understand that, but I am talking about admin- 
istrative confiscation and obviously, when I use the term “administra- 
tive,” I mean the Federal confiscation of assets that might belong to 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Swipter. As I have said if I were representing a private 
utility under those circumstances, I would urge that using such re- 
serves as a substitute for allowable earnings would constitute confisca- 
tion under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Murray. In other words, if you were in the position of a public 
utility before a ratemaking commission, in which the ratemaking 
commission was requiring the public utility to meet an obligation, to 
deplete their assets, whether those assets be reserves or anything else, 
in effect that public utility commission would be confiscating the assets 
of that public utility, and if that continued over a long period of 
time, that would be destructive of the public utility. 

What difference is there between the situation of a public utility ap- 
pearing before a State commerce commission and the TVA, insofar 
as its relationship to the Federal Government is concerned, with re- 
spect to its rate payment schedule? 

Mr. Swipter. The difference is that TV A’s money is Federal money 
and that Congress can dispose of TVA assets, including the money, 
in any way it pleases, and, of course, TVA has no right of appeal 
from a decision of Congress. 
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If you established a private company, you would have a different 
situation, and if you want to assume, for the purpose of discussion, 
that TVA were privately owned, and that Congress were regulating 
) TVA, then I think you would have a strong point. 
> Mr. Murray. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. In other words, I think we can properly make the 
observation that the Budget Bureau has recommended for the TVA 
the lowest amount of funds for appropriation for this agency in its 
bhistory. 

) In addition, the Budget Bureau is proposing that the TVA be re- 

'quired to pay back into the Treasury $75 million this year or an 

samount greatly in excess of the annual customary payment. 

| When we refuse to appropriate for this agency and then require it 

\to pay into the Treasury its corporate funds, a situation would be 

\created whereby TV A’s resources would be milked and its structure 
weakened and its book values reduced, thus creating a situation where 

) private utilities could move in and take over by purchase. Is that one 

Sof the observations that might be drawn from your questions, Mr. 

» Murray ? 

» Mr. Murray. I think that observation could be drawn from my line 

© of questions; yes. 

| IT have finished, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rasautr. You have finished ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes. 


re 


Re 


CHAIRMANSHIP OF GOVERNMENT CORPORATION SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
APPROPRIATIONS 


tely F Mr. Swipter. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word for the record on 
‘the question of who was chairman of the Government Corporations 

nin- Subcommittee in 1947 ? 

stra- Mr. Rapavur. On that question that came up this morning? 

gto & Mr. Swiprer. Yes, sir. 

I checked the records and Mr. Jensen was chairman at the time of 

vate J the hearings and also at the time of the House debate. 
1 Te- Mv recollection on that was in error. 
isca- J However, Mr. Ploeser was chairman of the managers on the part of 
_ ithe House in the conference on the bill. 
iblic FB Mr. Jensen. Thank you. 
king # Mr. Rasavr. That puts different people in different positions on 
n, to MH the arguments, and colloquy, and debate. It is well to have that in 
else, Hhere. 
ssets — Now, Mr. Jensen, we will turn the questioning over to you. 
dof 
Reynotps Merats Co. Move Into THe AREA 
J ap- 
by A | Mr. Jensen. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make a statement before I 
, ree |eesk any questions. 

Now, General Vogel, in connection with TVA’s anxiety as to antici- 
oney § Pated power shortages and the recent curtailment of existing alumi- 
mey, "Um and other electro-chemical loads in the TVA area, it seems just 
peal fF" bit inconsistent and incredible that TVA would use its low power 

rate to entice the Reynolds Metals Co. to build a new aluminum plant 
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in the TVA area after it had announced that it planned on construct- 
ing this new aluminum plant in the Ohio Valley and would construct 
its own 300,000-kilowatt powerplant which would utilize coal from 
adjacent company-owned deposits. 

I am informed that Reynolds also had contemplated or considered 
locating this new aluminum plant in Ohio or West Virginia. The 
West Virginia utility had offered Reynolds power rates of less thay 
4.5 mills per kilowatt-hour for 98 percent load factor power. Adding 
equivalent Federal taxes to the TVA rate would make the TVA rate 
about 10 percent higher than the private utility rate which had been 
offered to the Reynolds Metals Co. 

One wonders how long the businessmen, labor, the Representatives 
in Congress, and the voters of other sections of the country will put 
up with this enticement of industry to the Tennessee Valley through 
the low power rates made possible with tax dollars from their own 
pockets. Personally, I think they are getting fed up. 

Perhaps you will say that TVA having reached the end of the 
appropriation rope from all of the taxpayers of the Nation, should 
be allowed to use all their power revenues and issue bonds without 
a limit. However, I say to you the time is long overdue for TVA to 
base its rates on the yardstick criteria it set up years ago. 

In any discussion on TV A appropriations or future financing legis- 
iation, the failure of TVA to live up to its yardstick criteria, its fail- 
ure to provide for payment of interest, amortization of its invest- 
ment, and local, State, and. Federal taxes equivalent to the rate of 
private utilities, should be spread on the record for all to see. Proper 
provision should be written into the law for TVA to pay up the 
214 percent interest cost it said it would provide, the tax equivalent 
to local, State, and Federal tax rate of private utilities, and amortiza- 
tion of its investment all in accordance with the statement of its 
own bragging officials. 

All these obligations should be met before any revenue could be 
used for revenue bond interest and principal. Another thing that 
definitely should be included in TVA legislation is a freeze on the 
area in which TVA could operate and instructions to TVA to elimi- 
nate the capitve clauses in its power contracts with the distributors 
of TV A power as an unwarranted bureaucratic control. 

Consideration should be given to eliminating the TVA control over 
the operations and rates of its power distributors, particularly if 
referendum were permitted whereby the customers of the individual 
distributor could vote on the matter and an affirmative majority vote 
resulted. 


Purposes or TVA 


Now, General Vogel, according to the contentions made by TVA 
officials in the early days of its existence, TVA was created to develop 
the Tennessee Valley for the primary purpose of navigation and flood 
control; is that right? 

General Voce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. With power production incidental thereto. That's 
right, is it not? ; 

General VoceL. Yes, I suppose so to the extent that the first two 
were named as primary purposes, and inasmuch as the act later pre 
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vided that such power as might be surplus to the needs of the Au- 
thority and as could be generated consistent with navigation and flood 
control objectives might be sold. 


Mr. JensEN. But the primary purpose was for navigation and flood 
control ¢ 

General Voce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Power in the original authorization for TVA was in- 
cidental thereto. 


In this connection, TVA in the so-called 18-company suit, told the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit that: 


First, TVA had not constructed, and had no intention or authority to construct 
single-purpose power dams. 

Second, TVA had not operated the Wilson steam plant and had no “plan or 
intention to operate said plan then or in the future.” 

Third, TVA had no plan or intent to “construct or operate any other steam 
electric generating plants.” 

Fourth, TVA had disposed of and would ‘dispose of only such electric energy 
as generated from water power created by the operation of said dams for navi- 


gation and flood control and which is not needed for governmental purposes and 
which would otherwise be wasted.” 


In support of this contention, I want to read you the following 
excerpt from the TVA answer to the court found on page 246 of the 
transcript of that case filed January 8, 1937: 


The Authority— 
meaning the Tennessee Valley Authority— 


has constructed and recommended for construction only such dams as are neces- 
sary for the improvement of navigation and control of destructive floods on the 
Tennessee and Mississipi River systems. There are numerous sites upon the 
Tennessee River systems which are available for the development of power, but 
dams constructed at such sites would not contribute substantially to the improve- 
ment of navigation or the control of destructive floods, although their construc- 
tion would be more feasible for the development of power than any of the dams 
constructed, under construction, or recommended for construction by the Au- 
thority ; but the Authority has not constructed or recommended for construction 
and has no intention and no authority under the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act to construct such dams. 

It is true that by the terms of the Tennessee Valley Authority Act the steam- 
electric generating plant located at Sheffield, Ala., near Wilson Dam, was turned 
over to the defendant, Tennessee Valley Authority. But the defendants alleged 
that the said steam-electric generating plant has not been, and is not being, 
operated and that there is no plan or intention to operate said plant now or 
in the future, or to construct or operate any other steam-electric generating 
plants. The said plant is merely held by the defendant, Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity as an emergency standby plant for national-defense purposes in connection 
with the munitions plants located near Muscle Shoals, Ala. 

The defendant, Tennessee Valley Authority, has disposed of, and will dispose 
of only such electric energy as generated from the power inevitably created 
by the operation of the said dams for navigation and flood control and which 
IS not needed for governmental purposes and which would otherwise be wasted. 


You are aware, of course, that TVA did not adhere to these solemn 
statements made to this high United States court. I will list a few 
of the failures. Of course, I realize, General, that this happened, 
or most of it, at least, before you became a member of the Board. 

Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, Jensen. Not right now. 

(VA constructed single-purpose hydroplants. 

_T am now stating the failures to live up to what the Tennessee 
Valley Authority agreed to do. 
73914—56——41 
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Mr. Rasavrt. Is this a quotation now ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. No; this is not quoted. I have finished that. 

Mr. Rapavut. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. TVA constructed single-purpose hydroplants (con- 
trary to its statement to the court). 

TVA purchased and operated single-purpose hydroelectric plants 
(contrary to its statement to the court). 

TVA purchased and operated steam-electric generating plants 
(contrary to its statement to the court). 

TVA constructed and operated steam-electric generating plants 
(contrary to its statement to the court). 

TVA disposed of single-purpose-project electric energy (contrary 
to its statement to the court). 

TVA disposed of steam-electric generated energy from plants con- 
structed from TVA (contrary to its statement to the court). 

TVA disposed of steam-electric and hydroelectric energy purchased 
from others (contrary to its statement to the court). 

The record of TVA adherence to the yardstick criteria it set up 
early in its existence is a like record of failure to perform in accordance 
with nationwide, and worldwide pronouncements made by TVA on this 
yardstick criteria. 

In the yardstick criteria, TVA proclaimed to the world that the 
TVA yardstick rates would provide for interest on the power invest- 
ment at 314 percent, tax equivalent to local, State, and Federal rate 
taxes of private utilities, depreciation, and all operating costs and 
amortization of the entire TVA investment over a 50-year period. 
We still hear talk about the yardstick but in somewhat subdued tones, 
but there is a failure to point out that TVA yardstick has shrunk 
to about half the length of an honest yardstick. 

In view of the failure of TVA to live up to the many claims or state- 
ments made relative to its operations, yardstick criteria, and so forth, 
would you agree, General, that Congress should spell out in wnmis- 
takable language, language that even a TVA lawyer could not mis. 
construe, provisions as to how TVA should be operated; provisions 
as to the area wherein TVA could operate; provisions for payment of 
interest ; provisions for payment of Federal tax equivalent; provisions 
for amortization of the investment; and provisions for releasing the 
area and the TVA distributors from TVA bondage ? 

General Vocen. I cannot answer all of that by a categorical “Yes,” 
Congressman Jensen. 

Mr. JENSEN. I will take them one at a time if you care to. 

General Voce. If you would like, I will take a crack at them. 


AppITIONAL LEGISLATION FoR TVA 


Mr. Jensen. All right, I will give them to you one at a time. 

In view of the failure of TVA to live up to the many claims or 
statements made relative to its operations, yardstick criteria, and ‘0 
forth, would you agree that Congress should spell out in unmistakable 
language, language that even a TVA lawyer could not misconstrue, 
provisions as to how TVA should be operated; provisions as to the 
area wherein TVA could operate? 
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General .VoceL. I would favor any legislation spelling out the 
responsibilities of the organizations which are to be controlled by 
Congress, and, certainly, I feel that the Tennessee Valley Authority 
should remain subject to the control of Congress. 


TVA BOUNDARIES 


As to the defining of boundaries, I should find that difficult to 
quarrel with because there are no boundaries eee established 
by metes and bounds and it becomes a somewhat indistinguishable 
line as representing the limits on the Tennessee Valley Authority 
power on the one hand, and oe power on the other. 

I feel sure that there is no desire on the part of TV A to expand its 
boundaries, and since the task of meeting the demands within its 
boundaries is so great, I do not feel that there will be any tendency 
to reach out. 

Therefore, I am not particularly alarmed along that line. 

Mr. JENsEN. Do you not agree, General Vogel, that should the 
Congress of the United States see fit to give TVA the permission to 
float revenue bonds and to spend their money at will, that the TVA 
might, because of the fact that the bounds are not clearly defined on 
the TVA area, that it could expand its three-man power of autocracy 
in which they have complete power over the business of TVA in 
that great area, that they could expand that and finally cover the 
entire United States ¢ 

General Voert. Oh, I suppose that is possible, although I am cer- 
tainly not alarmed to the point of thinking it might ever happen. 

Mr. Jensen. England dia not think it would happen over there. 


They did not realize what power politically, people might have 
when they got control of electric power. If there had been no So- 
cialists in control of the power of England, the rise of socialism in 
England under the party that was taken out by Churchill a number 


of years ago, would not have occurred, because they simply asked 
everybody, “Do you want electric power?” And they said, “Of course 
we do,” and then they said, “Get on our bandwagon.” 

General Voeen. Congressman, I do not disagree at all with your 
basic thesis, let me say. However, I do not think this can be settled 
as easily as would be a case of simply saying yes or no, because it 
seems to me that in any power area, there are adjustments which, from 
time to time, have to be made between the agency that has the responsi- 
bility for supplying power within the area and its cooperating power 
companies, and private power in this case. I can conceive of a case 
where power might be supplied to a town or city right on the very 
edge of a definite boundary and if that town or city grew, I would 
not want it to be necessary to tell those people we have to stop giving 
power to you, at Main Street or Elm Street. I think there is some 
flexibility desired. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. How far outside? 

General Vocet. There must be room for some flexibility. 

Mr. Jensen. How far outside, then, General, of the area TVA now 
serves electric energy to, would you recommend that we give TVA au- 
thority to expand its power service area? 

_ General Voern. I think your purposes could be met by not restrict- 
ing it to a specifie boundary as such, but stating it to be the will of 
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Congress, let us say, that the Tennessee Valley Authority not take on 
responsibility for the service of power areas or new localities not now 
being supplied. 

In other words, that would allow us to meet that particular criteria; 
and I think, on the other hand 

Mr. Jensen. You would be in favor of that; would you not? 

General Vocrv. Yes, I think that would be a reasonable approach. 
There might be changes that might be desired as between TVA and 
private power, whereby we might want them to take on some that we 
are already supplying. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. 

Now, as every member and thousands of other people know, I have 
been of assistance 

Mr. Razavt, Are you going to leave this part of the argument now! 

Mr. Jensen. No. Iam going to continue on. 

I have been quite liberal in helping to appropriate money for many 
big dams in America, all over the country, and that I have been liberal 
in helping to create reclamation projects, irrigation projects, because 
I do not think we should waste any of the water that falls from the 
heavens. I think it is the responsibility of this generation to conserve 
the water, because it is liquid gold. 

We had a sample of it in the district I have the honor to represent 
this last year, where we had a terrible drought and we lost about half 
our corn crop. 

I have gone on record favoring many of these projects that do 
conserve water, and I am completely willing that that water be used 
also for hydroelectric power; but that it should not, the Government 
should not, take the position, nor any agency of Government, that it 
should be a destructive competitor of private enterprise, private enter- 
prise that pays taxes no end, and private enterprise from the peanut 
vendor to the largest honest corporation in America. 

Now then, it recently has come to my attention that certain of the 
TVA reservoirs have been drawn down to extremely low limits, with 
resulting serious effect on navigation, storage, power potential, recrea- 
tion, and so forth. 

TVA has been telling*the world about how wonderfully efficient it 
is, to have an entire river basin under one unified control. With this 
absolutely unified and complete control of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, it is difficult to understand how TVA, with the knowledge it 
has developed in more than 20 years of operations, would find itself 
in the predicament that it is in. 

General Vocen. I would like to answer that, if I may. 


RESERVOIR OPERATIONS 


Mr. Jensen. TVA claimed for many, many years that its primary 
purpose was to operate its reservoir and project with flood control, 
with electric power being incidental thereto. Can you prove to me 
that TVA always has operated its reservoirs so that hydroelectric 
power production was incidental to navigation and flood control ? 

General Voce... I am convinced in my own mind, sir, that it is true; 
and that, I think, was true this last year. 

The situation that we have is that each year, along in the fall and 
as winter approaches, when we know that rains are probably in the 
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ofting, we draw down reservoirs to provide enough space to take care of 
possible floods. 

Now, we don’t get floods every year, of course, nor do we get the 
kind of rains which would produce floods; but normally we do get 
rains that keep those reservoirs at reasonable levels and allow them to 
meet the demand for power during the seasonal peak which starts 
about the first of December and may run through February. 

This year, after the reservoirs had been drawn down according to 
the curves which have been arrived at as a result, now, of more than 20 
years of experience—and I can assure you that our engineers who are 
charged with this are competent hydrologists, and the Chief Engineer, 
Mr. Blee, is here today, sir—after that had been done, it developed 
we did not get rains in January. 

That was a most unusual condition. In fact, I feel I am safe in 
saying that we had a period of some weeks that was unprecedented ; 
and as a result, it became necessary to draw the reservoirs down still 
further in order to produce the necessary power to meet the demands 
of the region, and we were hard put during that time to meet those 
demands, 

I would like to say that during that entire period, we never failed 
to provide the necessary channels for navigation; that the navigable 
depths were maintained throughout the entire system at all times, and 
that in only 2 or 3 lakes of the entire system were they drawn down 
to what might be called really extreme levels, to where water remained 
practically only in the old streambed. 

Even so, the loss of fishlife was almost negligible, and with rains 
starting in February, as they did, the levels were quickly restored. As 


of the present time, our lake levels are in pretty good condition 
throughout the entire area, and I think that the difficult time is past. 


Hovust HEATING 


Mr. Jensen. All right. 

Also, can it be that TVA’s policy of promoting widespread use of 
electric power for house heating has created an abnormally high de- 
mand for power during the season of the year that TVA load require- 
ments are the highest and available TV A power is the lowest? 

General Voce. That is a thorn in our side, Congressman Jensen. 

Actually, the restraint against house heating is contained in the rates 
which are charged to domestic consumers by individual distributors, 
and the rate rises after the first 1,400 kilowatt-hours, I believe it is, 
so that electricity purchased after that does become higher, and it 
reaches the point that it is not particularly cheap. 

As an example of this, I might tell you that, although I feel some- 
what strongly, personally, on the side of using other kinds of heat- 
ing, [ purchased a house in Knoxville which had electric heat already 
in it, so there wasn’t much I could do about it. . 

Last month my 

Mr. Jensen. By the way, how many houses are heated in the Ten- 
nessee Valley with electric power ? 

_ General Vocrn. I am sure Mr. Wessenauer can give you that. It 
iS a very large number. 

Mr. Jensen. One hundred thirty thousand 

Mr. Wessenaver. Something over 130,000. 
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Mr. Jensen. Something over 130,000 homes ? 

Mr. WessENAUER. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you tell us what the rate is at the present time? 

Mr. Wessenaver. The rate schedule steps up 

Mr. Jensen. All right, what is it now? 

General Vocet. Three-quarters of a cent. 

Mr. Jensen. Three-quarters of a cent; that is 714 mills. 

General Vocer. That is right. It starts at 3 cents, and then the 
next increment, I think, is a cent and a half, and finally, after 400 
to 1,000, I believe it is—— 

Mr. Taper. Is that the winter rate or the summer rate? 

General Voce. There is no difference, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I thought you just told us there was. 

General Vocer. No. The rate varies with the consumption, with 
the amount of electricity consumed in any one unit. 

Mr. Jensen. I am trying to find out how much TVA gets for the 
power. 

General Voce... We can give 

Mr. Jensen. What do you get for the power at the bus bar? 

Mr. Wessenaver. We sell power. sir, to the municipal and coopera- 
tive distributors, at an average rate of between 4 and 5 mills a kilo- 
watt-hour. 

Mr. Jensen. Between 4 and 5 mills? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you not sell some for less than that ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. No, sir. 

General Voce. Well, there is 

Mr. Jensen. Four and five mills? 

General Voce. There are some rates that are below 4 mills? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Perhaps half a dozen of the distributors have 
high enough load factors or other special circumstances that the aver- 
age price they pay us falls slightly under 4 mills. 

Perhaps you are thinking, Mr. Jensen, of the energy charge portion 
of the rate. That part of the wholesale rate schedule is 2 mills. 

Mr. Jensen. That is the incremental rate ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. No, sir, because, you see, if the distributors use 
the energy, they create a peak demand, and they must pay a demand 
charge in addition to the energy charge; and the composite effect 
of those 2 is to bring the rate to 4 or 5 mills. 

Mr. Jensen. As I remember it, there are about 130,000 homes which 
are heated by electricity which consume in the neighborhood of some 
700,000 kilowatt-hours of power. 


Mr. Wessenaver. Kilowatts, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Kilowatts of power. 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is right, sir. 

General Vocer. That is right. That is the one thing that is causing 
us difficulty. 

Mr. Jensen. And you are asking us to appropriate money here by 
the millions, to put a new electric unit in your hydroelectric power 
dams which would not be necessary if you did not sell that electric 
power to homes for heating; is that right? 
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Mr. Wessenauer. Well, sir, TVA—— 

Mr. Jensen. How much power will these four generators generate / 

Mr. Wessenavurr. They will generate about 450,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Jensen. About 450,000; and the homes are already burning up 
700,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Wessenaver. Yes, sir. The TVA Act, as you know, provides 
that the power should be made available to encourage use by residen- 
tial and farm consumers. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. And now you are inviting, or the State of Ten- 
nessee puts great ads in the papers all over the country, inviting indus- 
try to come down and locate there and take advantage of the cheap 
power, and they are coming in in great droves, from all over the coun- 
try-—from Detroit, Mich.; I understand the Ford Motor Co. is coming 

down there with part of their factory—from all over the country, and 
» just to take advantage of your cheap power, at the expense of other 
taxpayers, every other taxpayer in America. 

Mr. Evrys. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Jensen. Not right now. 

Now, the facts are, if these many industries and the homes were not 
heated—we will leave out the homes, for the time being, because I am 
happy to see folks get cheap heat, but I do not like to be one of the 
folks in America who is helping to pay for it, as much as I like to see 
> them get cheap heat. 


Power Rares To Reynotps Merats Co. 


but if your State of Tennessee is so anxious to have people move 
(own there, industries move down there, why doesn’t the State of Ten- 
nessee build the powerplants with their own funds, if that is necessary, 
to take a of the sndehiulen that are leaving the other parts of the 

country 3 
_ Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman yield now? Part of his remarks 

Mr. Jensen. I won’t yield now. 

Mr. Evins. Don’t you feel that you are being a little unfair? 

Mr. Jensen. That is for you to judge. 

Mr. Evins. I already prejudged that. 

Mr. JENSEN. You knew that, you did that before I started. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. If TVA has entered into such a contract with Rey- 
nolds or is now negotiating such contract, what are the proposed or 
contract rates for power? 

a Mr. Wessenaver. The contract with Reynolds Metals Co. provides 
_ for power to be sold at $1.20 a kilowatt per month plus 21% mills a 
| kilowatt-hour. 

_ Mr. Taper. How much power? 

Mr. Jensen. How much power? 

Mr. Wessenaver. The quantity of power is 235,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Jensen. 235,000. 

_ Do you know what they are paying for that power where they are 
| how operating? 

Mr. Wessenaver. How is that, sir? 

Mr. Jensen. How much is Reynolds paying for the power they 


| are receiving in other States, other than in the Bonneville Power 
area / 
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Mr. Wessenaver. I was under the impression, sir, that they were 
buying power elsewhere at lower rates than this. 

Mr. JENSEN. Elsewhere; you mean in the Bonneville Power Admin. 
istration area? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That would be one instance, sir. I meant the 
Southwest—in Arkansas. 

Mr. Jensen. In the Southwest? 

Mr. WessEeNAvER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. From the Southwest Power Administration ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Part of its power may be combined—— 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; that is another Government institution. 

Mr. Wesspnaver. I was referring to power Reynolds buys from 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co., sir, as I understand that 
arrangement, 

Mr. JeNnsEN. I don’t suppose the Arkansas Power & Light Co. could 
afford to sell much power for 21% mills, since they pay in local, State, 
and Federal taxes, into the State treasury and the Federal Treasury, 
in the neighborhood of 314 mills for every kilowatt-hour of power 
they market. I don’t think they are that bighearted. 

What kind of power are you going to sell or do you propose to sell 
Reynolds? 

Mr. WessenAver. Firm power, sir. 

Mr. JENsEN. Firm power. Do you propose to sell them some sec- 
ondary power, too, I presume ? 

Mr. WessENAvER. No, sir. 

Mr. JeENsEN. Dump power? 

Mr. Wessrenaver. No, sir. 

Mr. JeENsEN. They want all firm power ? 

Mr. WessenAvER. Yes, sir; they want all firm power. 

Mr. JensEN. Firm power, of course, is not hydro power. That has 
to be firmed up with steam plants or come from steam plants in order 
to make the power firm 

Mr. WesseNAvER. Sir, the price is quoted to them on the basis that 
it all would be supplied from steam. 

Mr. JensEN. All of it? 

Mr. WessenAveER. Yes, sir. I should have explained that the rateis 
also subject to fuel escalation. 

Mr. Rasavut. What is that ? 

Mr. WessENAvER. It is also subject to fuel escalation. In other 
words, if the price of coal changes, the 

Mr. Razsavrt. The price of the power changes. 

Mr. WessenAver. The price of the power changes; yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. So it is all going to be, all the power they are going to 
get is going to be thermopower, steam power. 

Mr. WEsSSENAUER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. So we are building a steam plant for the Reynolds 
Metals. 

Mr. Putts. One thing I would like to know is, aren’t you going 
to sell this power to Reynolds right across the board, firm power, 
about 98 percent of the time? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Yes; their load factor will be between 90 and 9% 
percent. 

Mr. Puiturs. All right, what are you going to charge them on that 
basis # 
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Mr. Wessenaver. When you figure 

Mr. Pumutrs. Per kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. WessenAvER. When you figure per kilowatt-hour, Mr. Phil- 
lips, you take the dollar twenty, which is a charge for the maximum 
hour’s use per month, and divide that by the energy use determined 
by the load factor, and add to it the 214 mills, and you get a rate of 
about 414 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. Jensen. All right, Mr. Chairman, that is all. 


Leeauiry oF TVA’s Actions 


Mr. Rapavur. I want to ask the General a question here. 

Has TVA ever acted in any manner other than to carry out the will 
of Congress ? 

General Vocen. Well, Mr. Rabaut, of course, it would be impossible 
for me to say what TVA has done in all of its acts since 1933. All 
[ can tell you is that since I have been with TVA, and as far as I have 
been able to look into its operations, its actions have all been with the 
intent of carrying out the will of Congress. 

Mr. Razaut. Has TVA ever acted in violation of any court 
decision ? 

General Voorn. I couldn’t answer that, either. 

Mr. Rasaut. Well, to your knowledge. 

General VoceL. To my knowledge, it has not. 

Mr. Rasaut. Has TVA ever failed to carry out a court order of 
any kind? 

General VogeL. To my knowledge, it has not. 

Mr. Razaut. Now I will ask the General Counsel those same ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Swipter. Mr. Rabaut, I have been with TVA now for more 
than 20 years. 

Mr. Razaur. You heard my first question ? 

Mr. Swiwter. Insofar as I know, the TVA Board has never taken 
any action that it did not believe conducive to carrying out the inten- 
tions and purposes of the TVA Act. 

It has relied, in determining the scope of the act, upon the advice 
of counsel, as it must. It may be that TVA could have had better 
lawyers; that is not for me to say. I do know that the lawyers for 
TVA have done their best to interpret the act in accordance with the 
congressional intention as best it could be determined. 

No court has ever issued an order that we have failed to observe; 
and to my recollection, no court has held that any action TVA has 
taken has gone beyond the statute. 

When any of TVA’s actions have been tested in the courts, they 
have been sustained in the final disposition of the case. 

General Voeen. Mr. Rabaut, to go back to the question you asked 
me, I should say the only question I have had in my mind centers 
about the one which is before the committee today, and that is why 
I feel it is a matter that is imperative to settle, as to the-—— 

Mr. Pumps, Mr. Rabaut, I would like to speak to that point after 
you are through, to ask a fourth question. 

Mr, Ranaut. Just a minute. 

To what are you referring ? 
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General Vocer. I am referring to the matter of proceeding with the 
building of new units without the specific authority of Congress, sir; 
and that, of course, rests upon what is the desire and what is the intent 
of Congress. 

I think you have to tell me, rather than me tell you. 

Mr. Rapavut. Did you want to address yourself to this question 
that I just asked ? 

Mr. Evins. Mr. Chairman, my question is directed to your point, 
That question, if I might at this point 

Mr. Rasavrt. All right. 

Mr. Evins. Our colleague, Mr. Jensen, read from some memoran- 
dum or brief—TI am sure it was not his own speech; I have heard his 
speech before—but he was reading from something which said that 
TVA had, contrary to a court decision, purchased power from other 
sources and sold that power, as though that were a crime. 

As a matter of fact, that is what certain members of your party have 
been trying to a upon TVA, that they purchase power from out. 
side sources and then sell it. That was the scheme of the Dixon- Yates 
deal last year. 

So why should they be indicted for purchasing power from their 
cooperating neighbors and selling it, where there is a need? What 
would be wrong with that? 

Mr. Jensen. I stand on my statement. 

Mr. Evins. Let me ask you, what is the source of your statement! 
That is what I want to find out. It is not Mr. Jensen speaking; it is 
someone else. 

Will you please tell the committee where you obtained that infor. 
mation ? 

You were reading a statement that the TVA has sold power contrary 
to law. 

Mr. JensEN. I was reading a statement of fact which T have here 
before me, and I stand on that statement. 

Mr. Evins. You seemingly indicted TVA operations; you said con- 
trary to a court decision. 

Mr. Jensen. Read the TVA statement to the court and then ascer- 
tain what TVA has done since that statement to the court. 

Mr. Evrns. Will the gentleman 

Mr. Jensen. That is what brought me to make that statement. 

Mr. Evrvs. Is the gentleman opposed to the TVA purchasing power 
from outside sources and selling it? 

Mr. Jensen. Within the law. 

Mr. Puimures. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jensen. I am not opposed to it, but within the law. 

Mr. Taser. What you said was what they told the court they wer 
going to do, was it not? 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. 

Mr. Taner. And you referred specifically to the book and page. 

Mr. JensEN. That is just exactly what I told the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Puttutrs. Not being a lawyer, I am not going to get caught wp 
here on the technicality of the word “decision.” What happened, * 
I suspect Mr. Evins may know, is that TVA went into court, and 
whatever the term is you lawyers use, submitted certain statement 
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as to What you would do, on the basis of which the court then stopped 
the proceedings in that case. 

Mr. Jensen. I am not a lawyer. 

Mr. Putmuoes. The question I wanted to add to the ones that Mr. 
Rabaut has already asked ; I want to ask a fourth question. 

He asked you if you had ever violated a decision of the court or done 
anything against it. I accept your statement that you didn’t. But 
Mr. Swidler, suppose you had gone into court and made certain sub- 
missions to the court that this is what the company for which you were 
the attorney would do and would not do, and then you had come out 
of the court and done exactly the opposite; would you then say that 
you had followed your own commitment to the United States court in 
January 1937? 

That is the question that should be asked, and not a technicality of 
whether you had at some time or other opposed a court decision, be- 
cause | am in complete agreement with Mr. Evins, I do not think there 
was a court decision. 

Mr. Evins. I wonder if you are reading from a court decision, or 
one of the allegations of one of the attorneys, or the pleadings in a case. 

Mr. Pures. I am reading from your authority, the TVA. I am 
reading from the T'V A’s brief. 

Mr. Taser. The pleading. 

Mr. Patties. I am reading from a TVA pleading. 

Mr. Evins. Therefore, it is not a court decision. 

Mr. Puiiuirs. I am in complete agreement with that. But it is a 
pleading of TVA on the basis of which the suit was dismissed. 

Mr. Taner. The suit was dismissed. 

Mr. Pottuirs. You get my point, Mr. Swidler / 

Mr. Swipter. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Puitxurs. Would you like to answer now my fourth question, 
which follows Mr. Rabaut’s three questions ¢ 

Mr. Swipter. I would be very happy to, but I will have to answer 
ina general way until I can study the document to which you refer. 

Mr. Pamures. Yes. I think it has already been read, which is 
why I didn’t read it. I will read it to you, if you want me to. 

Mr. Swipter. I would like to study complaint and answer in rela- 
tionship to each other. 

Mr. Putiures. I think you had better get the entire pleadings. I 
have only quotations from it. You probably have them. 

Mr. Swipcer. I would much prefer 

Mr. Patties. You have them in your files. 

Mr. Swipter. In Knoxville, sir. But most of the statements, as I 
recall them—they were read pretty fast—most of the statements re- 
lated to the then existing state of affairs. 

The statement was made, for example, that the Wilson steam plant 
Was in standby status, and that there was no intention of putting it 
to use, 

Now, as of the time those statements were made, they were re- 
sponsible and accurate. They did not, however, anticipate the crisis 
that came upon this country with the advent of war, or the need at the 
later time to utilize every possible source of power in order to make 
the aluminum for the planes with which England held the Nazis at bay. 
_ When war came it would have been a dereliction of duty not to press 
Into service everything that could be made to generate power. 
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Mr. Puuutes. All right, let’s not get too complicated. I said I am 
notalawyer. I have got to stick to simple language. I quote from— 

Mr. Ranaut. Are you taking up the same question yet ? 

Mr. Puuxies. Yes, sir; ; this i is it, exactly. 

Mr. Razavr. I want to get in here and finish up. 

Mr. Pures. Wait until I read him this statement, because I don’t 
want to get it out of mind; I want to do this before I forget it. | 
read, I quote from the TVA’s pleading: 

The Authority has not constructed or recommended for construction, and has 
no intention and no authority under the Tennessee Valley Authority, to construct 
such dams— 
and so on, and so on. 

I mean, you completely repudiate in the pleading, any authority 
to do the things which in subsequent years you went ahead and did. 

Mr. Jensen. Just half a minute. 

Mr. Pututrs. I will yield. 

Mr. Jensen. If you will note, my colleagues and the folks from 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, in my statement I said TVA con- 
structed, for instance, TVA constructed single-purpose hydroplants 
contrary to the statement to the court. I did not say that it was in 
contravention of the action of the court. I said the statement to the 
court. 

And I said that in every instance. 

Mr. Putiures. I am not sure it was not in contravention, because 
upon the basis of your statement, the pleadings—the case was 
dismissed. 

Mr. Swioter. If I may finish 

Mr. Putturrs. What is that status under the law? 

Mr. Swipter. May I finish my response? On the question of the 
intentions of the Board, as of that time they were stated accurately, 
without anticipating the atomic age in any way. For that time, and 
with the clouded crystal ball which was available, the TVA Board 
answered according to its best lights, entirely accurately. 

So far as the questions of law were concerned, that is a different 
matter. Since that time, there has been a tremendous development 
in constitutional law and particularly on the question of Federal 
authority in developing water resources. 

Since that time, the New River case has been decided. Since that 
time, Oklahoma v. Atkinson County has been decided. And it would 
be a strange lawyer who would undertake to give his opinion in 195f 
without taking into consideration all of the inter ‘vening developments 
in the inter pretation of the commerce and national defense powers 
which have occurred in the last 18 years. 

Mr. Taser. This is not a question of interpretation of a law. It 
is simply a statement of what a policy was to be, and the authority 
of TVA, as entirely based upon statutory authority, and nothing else. 

Now, it had to have a statutor y authority. What might be con: 
strued to be within the Constitution today might be different than 
it would have been 25 years ago, but there has never been a time 
or a place where anything of that kind could come except by statt- 
tory authority. 

Mr. Swipter. I don’t know, Mr. Taber, whether that answer was 
in statutory or constitutional ‘terms. My point is, if you ask today 
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basic questions of constitutional authority, one would certainly want 
to read the more recent opinions of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Taser. No such question has been asked. All they have asked is 
what the policy of the TVA was said to be in the pleading that 
was submitted to the court. 

Mr. Swipter. Moreover, there have been changes in the statute, Mr. 
Taber. 

Mr. Taser. That is true. 

Mr. Swipter. And those would need to be taken into account, as 
well. 

Mr. Taser. And they have to be construed, also. 

Mr. Swipoter. That is right. 

Mr. Putiires. When Mr. Swidler consults his various authorities, 
would he also be kind enough to consult the Federal Power Act, 
which is as recent as 1952; and I quote in the definitions under that: 

“‘Project? means complete unit of improvement or development 
consisting of a powerhouse,” and so forth. There seems to be a 
doubt raised as to whether your opinion of September 10, 1955, 
really meets the issue of this present case; and I am inclined to 
concur With the general that this is a first time it has come before us. 

Mr. Murray, did you want me to yield to you? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir, just briefly, on the same subject. 

Mr. Puuirs. I have some questions, but they are on a different 
subject. 

Mr. Murray. I was just going to say, this entire discussion today 
concerning the application of court decisions reminds me of the 
story of the difference between a lawyer and a legal genius. The 


lawyer usually asks his client, “Give me the facts and I will go and 
see What the law is.” But the legal genius says, “Wait until I look 
up the law, and then I will tell you what the facts are going to be. 


Errect or TVA on Private ENTERPRISE 


ut the question I wanted to propound to the general, General 
Vogel, is whether, in your opinion, under the present operation of the 
TVA under present statutory authority, it poses any threat to the 
operation of our private industry, private enterprise, private power, 
throughout the United States. 

General Voce. No, I don’t think so. I think it will be a good many 
years before such a question even becomes very important. 

The growth of power demands in the United States, as in the Ten- 
nessee Valley, is going ahead at about 10 percent per year. I think 
the big job that all of us have to do is to provide enough power to meet 
the needs of this growing Nation, our growing industrial strength. 
I think it is going to continue. 

I would like to point out, although I am sure all of you gentlemen are 
aware of the fact, that we have a tremendous responsibility to meet 
the needs of that area, just as any power company has the responsi- 
bility to meet the needs of its own service area, 

And our responsibilities are perhaps magnified by virtue of the 
fact that 50 percent, approximately, of all the power we produce, goes 
to the United States Government—the Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Armed Forces—in order to meet the needs of defense and the 
future needs of peace. 
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And in connection with such growing industries as Reynolds, jt 
puts a severe strain dn us, it is true, to enter into contracts for amounts 
like two hundred and fifty-odd-thousand kilowatts of power. Never. 
theless, I don’t know what other course we can take. 

Certainly if this country is to grow, it is going to grow as a result 
of its industries growing, and if they have happened to locate in the 
Tennessee Valley and they grow there, I don’t think we can tell 
them nay. 

Reynolds first planned, we understand, to build up in the Kentucky 
area; and on the basis on which we were first approached, they wer 
going to come just within the Tennessee Valley Authority area. 

I do not know, and I do not believe the other members of our board 
know, of any earlier attempts to build elsewhere, say, in West Virginia, 
or Ohio. 

We came into the picture at that point, and we were very reluctant 
to enter into a contract with them to build what might be considered 
a new plant just within the boundaries of the area TVA serves, again 
talking about the boundaries as something that exists, which really 
does not exist as a physical line. We were very reluctant to approach 
what we thought was crowding our authority, and we made it very 
plain to them that if they did insist on building there—we, again, 
could not tell private industry where they could build, but they could 
not expect power from TVA unless they came far enough within the 
TVA area so that any subsidiary plant would also be within that 
indeterminable area boundary. 

And then they decided finally to solve the problem for themselves 
by expanding the plant which they already om in the vicinity of 


Muscle Shoals, and it seemed to me to be a good and reasonable solution. 


The organization is growing, and they are going to grow where they 
were already located. 

Now, it is going to press us, of course, but we do have this respon- 
sibility, and I feel that if Congress will give us the authority to proceed 
this year by the issuance of revenue bonds, if you gentlemen here will 
appropriate for us this $3.5 million supplemental, which I consider a 
stopgap, in order to get the thing rolling and to keep it on the right 
track, we can go ahead and do a job that you all will be proud of, and 
that we will not at the same time be trespassing on the rights of 
private power, because we want to see private power go ahead and 
grow,too. They have a tremendous job to do. 

Mr. Morray. In other words, you do see a coexistence bet ween public 
power projects like—— 

General Voce... Very definitely. 

Mr. Morray (continuing). TVA and private power ? 

General Vocrt. Very definitely. I see no reason why the two cat- 
not live together. 

It is not like we are selling different colored electricity. 

And what we are aiming to do by seeking authority for financing} 
to really put ourselves on a common basis with private power. We will 
almost approach that. We won’t and we can’t quite. 

I don’t know how we would ever solve the problem of paying Fed: 
eral income tax, for instance; and insofar as we fall short on that, 
this is not a yardstick. And I don’t kid myself, and I think no one 
should kid himself, that a yardstick is involved in this. It is a meas 
uring stick, yes. 
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But by paying interest on the appropriations investment, as is pro- 

posed under the financing bill, we come that much closer to doing 

) what private power is doing, and in many other ways we will come a 
) little bit closer to what private power is doing. 


| REYNOLDS METALS CO, 

3 ° 6 ° . 

» Mr. Rasaut. Do you think it is quite right to use the words, “How 
did you entice Reynolds Metals into the area?” Do you think they 


were enticed into the area, or do you think they saw something in 


} there? 


> General Vocen. I presume, Mr. Rabaut, that word was used as mean- 


‘ing they were attached by cheaper power, by lower rates. I didn’t 
ke thi iy gone out and drawn them in. 


Mr. Ranaut. No. Well, your explanation 
| Mr. Jensen. I did-not accuse you of that. I accused the State of 
> Tennessee of enticing them, by their advertising in the newspapers of 
' the country, to come to the Tennessee Valley. 
' Mr. Rasaur. I meant from the general statement, it did not seem 
' there was much enticing; they were in the neighborhood already. 


TVA’s. AuTHORITY 


Mr. Rasavut. Now, for the benefit of the record, we will take from 


» the Tennessee Valley Authority Act—since Mr. Jensen has brought 


up several points, I just want to make three slight quotations out of 
phere. It says: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 


» States of America— 


This is from page 1, so we are starting on page 1. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress asembled, That for the purpose of maintaining 
and operating the properties now owned by the United States in the vicinity of 
Muscle Shoals, Alabama, in the interest of the national defense, and for agricul- 
ture and industrial development, and to improve navigation in the Tennessee 
River, and to control the destructive floodwaters in the Tennessee River and 
the Mississippi River Basin, there is hereby created a body corporate by the 
name of the “Tennessee Valley Authority.” 


And further it says, referring to the body: 


| Shall have power to acquire real estate for the construction of dams, reservoirs, 
' transmission lines, powerhouses, and other structures, and navigation proj- 


s ects— 


Mr. Taser. What paragraph is that? 
Mr. Rasaut. That is on page 4, under (i)— 


navigation projects at any point along the Tennessee River or any of its 


} tributaries, 


And on page 5, the middle of line 4, after the word “basin” — 


and Shall have power to acquire or construct powerhouses, power structures, 
_ transmission lines, navigation projects, and incidental works in the Tennessee 
| River and its tributaries, and to unite the various power installations into one 


_ ° more systems by transmission lines. 


That is pretty inclusive. 


aor Puiturrs. By transmission lines or by building plants outside 
ere ! 
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Mr. Ranaut. It says you transfer the power by transmission lines 
You first have it in the plant. 

Mr. Puitiips. Does it say anything there about building a plant 
outside the Tennessee Valley area ? 

Mr. Raxzavt. It says—it refers to the basins; I do not know where 
you find the definition of what the area really is. 

Mr. Taser. It is right there in about the fifth line. 

Mr. Razaut. What page? 

Mr. Taper. Page 5. 

* * * and shall have power to acquire or construct. 

Mr. Razsavr. I read that. 

Mr. Taner. Youread it. That defines the place. 

Mr. Raxpavt (reading) : 

* * * shall have power to acquire— 
it says— 
powerhouses, power structures, transmission lines, navigation projects, and inci- 
dental works in the Tennessee River and its tributaries, and to unite the various 
power installations into one or more systems by transmission lines. 

Mr. Taser. Has the—it has the area described right there. 

Mr. Evins. W 1e gentleman yield? ie chair rield 

Mr. Evins. Will the gent] yield? Will the chairman yield 
for a question or two? 

JOHN SEVIER PLANT 


Mr. Rasavutr. Where is the Sevier plant? 

Mr. WessENAUER. It is on the Holston River, which is a tributary of 
the Tennessee River. 

General Vocet. It is within the drainage basin. We must not be 
confused, Mr. Rabaut, in talking about areas, because, as you knov, 
there is a power-service area which is not the same as the valley area; 
that is to say, the drainage basin explained in the act. 

Mr. Razavr. Outside the power-service area ? 

General VoceL. Outside of the power-service area. 

Mr. Razavr. It might bea larger area ? 

General Vocret. As a matter of fact, it is larger, yes, in gross area, 
but it does not include most of the portions of North Carolina and 
Virginia which lie within the Tennessee River Basin. 

Mr. Swipter. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on the legal question! 

Mr. Rapavr. Yes. 

Mr. Swipter. The question of construction outside of the Tennessee 
Valley Basin isn’t directly involved now, because this generating unit 
is to be installed at a plant located within the basin, as it happens. 

Mr. Rapsavr. I understand. 


BOUNDARIES OF TVA AREA 


Mr. Swipter. But section 4 (i) of the act grants authority to ac- 
quire real estate— 


for the construction of dams, reservoirs, transmission lines, powerhouses, and 
other structures, and navigation projects at any point along the Tennessee 


River. 

The qualification “at any point along the Tennessee River” is cot- 
tained in the clause relating to navigation projects, and applies only 
to such projects. If it were construed otherwise, the transmission 
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lines would have to be along the Tennessee River, too, which certainly 
does not make sense, and was not the congressional intention. 

General VoeeL. No reference is made to “basin.” That is the point. 

Mr. Swipter. That question has arisen in two court cases, and in 
each of those cases it was held that the construction of steam plants 
outside the Tennessee River Basin was authorized. 

I have referred to those decisions in earlier hearings, and I can 
give the citations again (105 F. Supp. 534) and (124 F. Supp. 436). 
Those cases were decided in 1952 and 1954 respectively. 

Mr. Puiuirs. For a nonlawyer, were those decided in court? 

Mr. Swipter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ranaut. The reason I brought in these references here is, I 
figure that our colleague, Mr. Jensen, was making more or less light 
of power features as sort of secondary or third in importance in the 
whole idea, and—— 

Mr. JENSEN. It was in the basic act, Mr. Chairman, It says so. 

Mr. Ranaut. Nevertheless, you can see what happened. The very 
United States Government leaned on it like a crutch, and we are 


) still 50 percent of the customers of the outfit. So that was my 


reason for making this reference to it. 

Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Razavt. Just a minute. 

General VoceL. We do, and I think it should be made clear, give 
first preference to flood control and navigation in the use of all of 


| the waters in the reservoirs. We recognize the first priority of those 
) needs as established by the act. 


Mr. Rapavt. Yes. 

Mr. Evrns. For the record, and for clarification, I think it should 
be said that the John Sevier steam plant is located in upper east Ten- 
nessee, not too far from Knoxville, which is the district represented 
by our colleague, Congressman Carroll Reece; that the location of the 
plant is there. That is the location of the Sevier plant. 

Now, there has been a lot of this talk about expanding the area of 
the TVA—there has been no expansion of the TVA service area in 
its history. The only example of a proposed expansion was last year 
when they proposed to go over across the Mississippi River into Ar- 
kansas, that is the first example of an effort to expand the TVA area 
and that proposal was made, not by TVA, but, by its enemies. 

Mr. Puitires. Wouldn’t the gentleman say Fulton 

Mr. Evins. I would say to the gentleman, I don’t think there would 


| be any substantial or great objection, Mr. Jensen, to defining accu- 


rately the present service area of the TVA territory. 

Mr. Jensen. I might say to the gentleman that I would be com- 
pletely satisfied if the Tennessee Valley area was specifically desig- 
ated by law, because I am perfectly willing to have the Tennessee 
Valley enjoy the fruits of this great project. But I do not want the 
power and authority in any other river basin in America where three 
men run the show who are not even elected by the people. 

Mr. Evins. There has been no expansion beyond the scope of the 
area. Fulton and Memphis are still in the TVA service area. 

Mr. Jensen. I am going to try to see, in my humble way, that it does 
not expand. 


73914—56——42 
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Mr. Evins. I would like to say that I fear the gentleman will never 
be “completely” satisfied with TVA—even if a definite service area 
is by law proscribed, I doubt if he would still be “completely” satis. 
fied. 

Mr. Jensen. That is the gentleman’s own observation. The gen- 
tleman has no ground for the statement whatever. 

Mr. Evins. I applaud the gentleman for the use of the word, “com. 
pletely.” 

Mr. Razavut. Nobody wants to cut you off. But let us get down 
to business. 

EXPANSION BEYOND THE TVA SERVICE AREA 


Mr. Evins. Others have made long speeches. 

I would like to ask General Vogel or Mr. Swidler or Mr. Wessen- 
auer or any of your people if there have been any expansions beyond 
the TVA service area, so far as 

General Vocet. There have been no consequential expansions be- 
yond the area long served by TVA. 

Mr. Evins. There is your answer. They are making a mountain out 
of a molehill on this question of service area. 

General Vocen. I think this is illustrative though of the kind of 
thing I think is necessary to be done once in a while: Just a couple of 
months ago we did go beyond what would have been called the bounda- 
ries of the TVA service area to supply the little town of Alcoa, Tenn. 
That was originally a company town belonging to the Aluminun 
Company of America; it is now incorporated, and it was still getting 
its power from the Aluminum Co. The Aluminum Co. wanted to get 
rid of the job of supplying that town. We are supplying some power 


to them, and they to the town, and in a as everyone was having to 


go through a bookkeeping arrangement. So we took over service to 
that town and the area surrounding it, which was being supplied by 
that private company, a subsidiary of Aluminum Co. It was con- 
pletely satisfactory to them. Now, I can see that there would be sit- 
uations on the other side where we might want them to take something 
that we are doing. 

Those are the sort of minor things that will develop. But as to our 
principle of not expanding into large new areas, I think we will all 
buy that. We do not want to expand. We have no desire, and we 
have no capabilities, for that. 

Mr. Evins. That answers the question. 

Mr. Jensen. I am following—just a minute, Mr. Chairman, please. 

Mr. Rasavt. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. I am following the good judgment of a former men 
ber of the TVA Board, who was a member in 1947, who said to me 
personally, secretly, “For heaven’s sake, don’t let another river av- 
thority spring up in America because no three men should ever have 
the authority that we three men have got.” And, so help me God, 
he said that to me, and I have kept it in my mind ever since. 

Mr. Rasavt. I recognize the gentleman from California. 

Mr. Puuutrs. I wanted to ask my friend down at the end of the 
table if he thought Memphis was in the Tennessee Valley area. Nov, 
it is true that the TVA did not expand into Memphis. But I recollect 
a very earnest effort on the part of some of my friends to have it ex 
pand in that direction. 
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Mr. Evins. Memphis is one of the major cities of the Midsouth, it is 


> one of the great cities of the State of Tennessee, and when Wendell 
> Willkie sold out the units of the Commonwealth & Southern, which 
> served in that region, Memphis was in that service area, and Mem- 
) phis, Tenn., has been in the TVA service area. There is no expansion. 
> When you get over into Arkansas you do expand its territory. But 


* Memphis historically has always been included, I will say to my 
> friend. 


Mr. Puituirs. For the benefit of the reporter, the gentleman said 


: “Yes,” 


Mr. Evins. I wanted the gentleman to understand because he keeps 


' worrying about Memphis; it is in the State of Tennessee. 


Mr. Puturrs. I am not any longer worried about Memphis, because 


' Memphis is now doing what some of the other Tennessee cities would 
| probably like to do. 


ALCOA 


When you took Alcoa in, I presume that that relieved Alcoa of 


> taxes on their problems ? 


General Voorn. No; I do not know about that. I have no idea that 
they are being relieved of taxes. I believe they are paying taxes, like 


» everybody else. 


Mr. Putiiis. How about this, Mr. Wessenauer ? 
Mr. Wessenaver. Alcoa sold their distribution lines, which were 


taxed, to the city of Alcoa. 


Mr. Puituips. And they are not paying taxes. 
Mr. Wessenaver. The company would not pay taxes on property 


' no longer owned. However, the city of Alcoa’s electric system is now 
| paying those taxes. 


Mr. Putts. Federal taxes? 

Mr. Wessenauer. I was not referring to Federal taxes, but to prop- 
erty taxes. They pay local taxes, or payments in lieu thereof. 

Mr. Taner. You mean the power unit belonging to the community 
of Alcoa is paying taxes ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Yes. They are paying in-lieu taxes, sir. 

Mr. Putures. At the same proportion which the other in-lieu taxes 
are levied which, I recall, is 25 percent of the taxes other people pay ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. No; the payments are higher, sir, because under 
the arrangements they consider the distribution properties at a hun- 
dred percent of their book value, and apply the going ad valorem 
rates for city and county to that property. So it would not be at a 
lower rate. 

Mr. Putiuies. But there is not any question in your mind but what 
the taxes were reduced, as a whole, to Alcoa? 

Mr. Wessenaver. No, the city of Alcoa will get more taxes. 

Mr. Puttires. The Federal Government? 

Mr. Wessenaver. You mean what the Aluminum Company of 
America will pay? Well, of course, their Federal taxes are paid on 
net earnings, and I don’t know whether they will go up or down. 

Mr. Putiures. The Federal Government lost some taxes by the deal ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. I do not know. 
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ADVERTISING THE TVA AREA 


Mr. Pururrs. I do not know whether my colleague covered this 
little matter of what was—I quote—“happening in the TVA Valley,’ 

Mr. Wessenauer used this expression, “they need power becausy 
of the growing requirements developing in the TVA Valley.” An 
then the general, a little later, spoke of what was happening in the 
TVA Valley, which I thought was a very nice word to use, becaus 
I think it has had a little push, has it not, to happen ? 

I have an advertisement here from the Wall Street Journal, inserted 
by the Tennessee Agricultural Development Commission—I think this 
already has been referred to—which is advertising industrial power as 
low as 6.03 mills per kilowatt-hour, and by a curious coincidence that 
was on January 18, while on January 12, Reynolds and Ford an- 
nounced they were moving into the area, and on January 16 TVA a. 
nounces a power shortage. 

That is all in the same paper, days apart. So I have a copy of this 
advertisement in which Tennessee offers to send this little booklet. 

Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Puuuirs. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. California is advertising extensively about the attrac. 
tions of California and the advantages of moving there, and it cer- 
tainly is within the prerogative of your State to do that. 

Mr. Pritures. We are not subsidized by the Federal Government. 

Mr. Evrns. You have many great public power projects in your 
area, I would say to the gentleman. 

Mr. Puiures. Yes, but we have the one outstanding power and 
reclamation project which is paying itself back with interest because, 
you see, out where we live they would not even let us build it until 
we had firm contracts approved by the State of California that sold 
the power for enough years ahead to pay it back in full, plus interes. 

Does the gentleman have any other question ? 

Mr. Razavr. You know, if these fellows do not stop bragging about 
their States, I am going to come up with Michigan. 

Mr. Puritures. I am coming to Michigan. 

Mr. Taser. You do not do anything but pay taxes. 

Mr. Rapact. We are second on the list. 

Mr. Puiiures. Here are 14 reasons why manufacturers can profit in 
Tennessee. There are several that I notice here. One is an item 
which is interesting to me, and I would like to look into it. They have 
a special legislation for the purpose of issuing revenue bonds or full 
faith and credit bonds to finance long-term buildings for industry, 
and I think that may be a good idea. ; 

We have another one here which says “a never-ending water supply. 
I take it this was put out before last summer; is that right? 

Mr. Evins. I will ask the gentleman if the statement of General 
Vogel was not satisfactory about the sources of water. 

General Vocer. We never had any question of water supply, as such. 
I know you are talking abovt supplies to cities and to communities 
We have plenty of water. 

Mr. Prius. But not necessarily enough to make power, is that 
the idea, unless the Government builds more plants? 

General Vocen. I think that very definitely there is a limit to that. 

Mr. Puiures. Well, all right. 
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Mr. Evrys. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Puiures. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Evins. Is the gentleman satisfied there is not a conspiracy 
among the people down there to waste the water ? 

Mr. Putures. Oh, I am sure of that. You see, I am sure of that 


® because you stored it over far more acreage, greater in size than that 


which has been washed out by the floods. So I think you really are 
trving—I think you are really trying to save the water. 

But you say “lowest electric power sold at standard rates.” I do 
not know whether that is an absolutely accurate statement, but what 
I wanted to note down here is the statement, “Generally, TVA power 
rates are 35 to 45 percent below the national average. For example, 
certain industrial consumers in Tennessee pay only 6.03 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour on a monthly consumption of a thousand kilowatt-hour 
demand. A recent study for a small northern manufacturer”—lI do 
not know whether he was in Michigan or not—revealed that his 
annual power bill of $16,128 could be reduced to approximately $8,000 


» in Tennessee.” 


So I would suggest that this is not exactly competitive without some 


> help from the Federal Government. 


| wondered if these things were just happening, and I am par- 


ticularly interested in this Reynolds business because it is obvious 
> from the announcements put out by Reynolds and the announcements 
» published in the New York papers that Reynolds had decided to build 
) elsewhere at their own expense, which 


Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman yield on that point ? 

Mr. Putures. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. I will say to the gentleman that the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America was in Tennessee prior to the enactment of the TVA 


p Act. 


Mr. Putuures. I am talking about Reynolds. 
My. Evins. That has been the situation with respect largely to other 


; industries. 


Mr. Prtixres. I mean to say, here is the release by Reynolds, Reyn- 
olds Metals, to launch a $230 million expansion program, new facili- 


} ties, which they would build, which would boost their annual out- 


put to 1.1 billion pounds. 
Well, let me see, I think that has been covered by my colleague, 


but I want to ask—maybe to save time, Mr. Chairman, I could just 


put that in the record. 
Mr. Razaut. I think so. This is a supplemental that we have got 


here, 1 little unit in 1 powerplant and not the full development. 


If we are going to have the full development of the full hearings, 
that will be all right, because I will sit on those, too. 


REYNOLDS METALS CO. 


Mr. Taner. It looks to me as if there has been plenty put in the 
record already, but a page or so will not make much difference. 

Mr. Rasaur. No. 

Without objection the page will be put in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 
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{The Wall Street Journal, August 3, 1955] 


BUSINESS MILESTONES: REYNOLDS METALS To LAUNCH $230 MILLION EXPANgioy 
PROGRAM ; ALCOA PLANS A $35 MILLION ALUMINA PLANT 


NEW FACILITIES WOULD BOOST REYNOLDS ANNUAL OUTPUT TO 1.1 BILLION POUNDS 


(Special to the Wall Street Journal) 


RICHMOND, VA.—Reynolds Metals Co., is beginning “the largest and most con. 
prehensive expansion program in its history” a $230 million program to increaw 
its annual primary aluminum output by 270 million pounds to a total of 1) 
billion pounds, R. 8. Reynolds, president, announced. 

About $200 million will be spent on the 270-million-pound expansion of pri. 
mary producing and related facilities. This includes new bauxite mines ip 
Haiti and Jamaica, and a giant coal-burning powerplant, Mr. Reynolds explained, 

The remaining $30 million will be used for fabricating facilities, principally 
for modernizing and enlarging present plants, he said. 

Application has been made to the Office of Defense Mobilization for tax amor. 
tization certificates covering the primary producing and related facilities. 

“The principal feature of the company’s expansion program is a_ proposed 
new 200-million pound primary production plant in the Ohio River Valley,” Mr. 
Reynolds said, “to cost $168,500,000, including related bauxite, power, and 
alumina facilities.” This plant will have a 300,000 kilowatt power station 
which will utilize coal from adjacent company-owned deposit “to provide the 
necessary fuel, mining facilities capable of providing over 1 million tons of 
coal a year are planned,” he indicated. 

Site of the Ohio Valley plant is in northwestern Kentucky, Mr. Reynolds said, 
“Financing for this part of the program has not yet been arranged,” he added 

“Additions to present plants, providing 70 million pounds of new primary 
capacity are scheduled for completion in 1956,” Mr. Reynolds said. 

“Construction amounting to $22,500,000 will start immediately, that will 
add 50 million pounds of capacity to the company’s Listerhill, Ala., plant and 2 
million pounds annually at its Corpus Christi, Tex., plant,” he stated. 

To assure adequate supplies of bauxite ore for the company’s increased capacity, 
operations will be expanded in all four of the company’s bauxite mining areas; 
Haiti, Jamaica, British Guiana, and Arkansas. A new ore carrier is also il: 
cluded in the program. As a result, over a million tons of bauxite a year will 
be available to meet the company’s requirements. 


€ * * ~ . 2 . 
Mr. Puiwurres. You would not want them to come up here on this 
annual trip to Washington and not have to work a little; would you! 


Mr. Rasavr. Oh, no. 


REPAYMENTS 


Mr. Puiiurps. Let me see about this matter in Mr. Rabaut’s question, 
one of his first questions, which was how much they were paying back 
tothe Government. I think last year it was $120 million; was it not! 
I just wanted to ask Mr. Wessenauer, that does not include any Feder! 
taxes or any interests? There is no question about that? 

General Vocen. That is right. 

Mr. Priuurrs. So if you had actually paid interest you would have 
a current deficit of about $300 million at the average rate charged 0 
money by the—paid for money by the Federal Government—which. 
I am afraid, eats much of Mr. Rabaut’s indication of profit; am | 
right ? 

Mr. Wessenavur. At what interest rate, sir? 

Mr. Puiires. Three hundred million dollars. 

Mr. WessenAvER. Computed at what interest rate ? 

Mr. Putiires. It runs around a little less than 3; I am taking # 
average of a little less than 3. 

Mr. Wessenaver. Sir, the interest could not possibly be that much 
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Mr. Putts. How much would you say your deficit would be? 

Mr. WesseNAvER. We would not have any deficit. 

Mr. Puurres. But you have not paid interest ; therefore, if you had 
paid interest, and the people had to pay interest to get you the money, 


) how much would you owe the Federal Government if you were paying 


interest ¢ 

Mr. Wessenaver. Let me take a moment to explain what I mean. 

The average earnings that the Federal Government has made on 
TVA power facilities has averaged 4 percent, so that if your interest 
cost is even as high as 3 percent, as you indicate, there would have 
been adequate earnings 

Mr. Putiurps. Now, wait a minute, are you giving us this same argu- 
ment that we own your property and, therefore, when we build a 
plant or an addition to your plant, that is the same as if you paid 
it back to us ¢ 

Mr. Wessenaver. I am not trying to give you an argument, sir. | 


un trying to respond to your statement as to whether or not we had 


earned enough to cover interest payments. 

Mr. Taper. They have not. 

Mr. Ranaut. Let him finish his statement. 

Mr. WerssenAver. We have earned 4 percent on the investment, 
which is more than the 3 percent average cost of money which you were 
assuming. 

Now, the interests was not paid as such to the Treasury—— 

Mr. Pumures. And no amortization. 

Mr. Wessenaver. Well, we made payments of $50 million last year; 
you should call it something. 

Mr. Purures. You see, I am just an accountant. I cannot under- 
stand your figures. I cannot understand how you can pay 2 or 3 
things out of the same amount of money. 

Mr. Wessenaver. I am not trying to, sir. 

Mr. Taser. If the gentleman would yield at that point for a ques- 
tion 

Mr. Putiuis. I would be very glad to yield. 

Mr. Taner. On that particular subject. I wonder if the gentleman 
would turn to page 154 of last vear’s hearings by this committee, and 
there he might see that they claimed that they had paid or were going 
to pay by the end of 1955, $127,500,000 on a repayment, and then if 
you would turn to page 180, he would find that they claimed that their 
income for 1955 would be $48,995,000; and if he would turn to—turn 
back to page 154 again, he would see that the total investment of the 
United States Government at the end of 1955 was estimated to be 
§2,047,000,000. 

Now, interest on that to the tune of 3 percent—and I would not— 
because that is about what it would cost to handle this thing—would 
be $60 million; depreciation on that to the tune of 2 percent would be 
M0 million. That is $100 million. That means that allowing for 
those things alone, without any contribution for taxes, the loss would 
be $51,005,000. , 

Mr. Puitires. Federal taxes. 

Mr. Taner. Without any consideration for taxes, taxes of any de- 
ScTIption. 

Mr. Priiips Federal taxes, or taxes of any description ¢ 
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Mr. Taser. I do not know. I think we ought to be—I think the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the other folks should be facing the 
facts and not imagining something. 

Mr. Razavur. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. Taper. Yes. 

Mr. Rasavr. Aren’t you taking into those figures more than power! 

Mr. Taper. Well, maybe I was. But we will take another figure, if 
we can. I think there is another table—I cannot turn to it right off 
although I think I have got it—which says that the power invest. 
ment—lI cannot find it but, as I remember it, there is a table that said 
the power investment was $1,400 million. 

Mr. Puuures. I will just ask Mr. Wessenauer what is the allocation, 
how many hundred million just to power construction ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. At the end of 1955, the total investment in power 
facilities, including construction in progress, was $1,533 million. 

Mr. Taser. Well, you take that figure—you would have an interes 
figure of $45 million; you would have a depreciation figure of $30 mil- 
lion. That would be $75 million or $26 million, approximately, more 
than the income shows. 

Mr. Wessenavuer. Mr. Taber, may I-—— 

Mr. Taper. $26,005,000. 

Mr. Wessenaver. Mr. Taber, if you refer to the table on page 180, 
you will notice 

Mr. Taser. 184. 

Mr. WEssENAUER. On page 180. 

Mr. Taper. 180. 

Mr. WEssENAUER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Waitaminute. It is 180. 

Mr. WessenAveEr. You will notice the net income from power oper- 
tions, as you read it, was $48,995,000. 

Mr. Taser. That is what it says. 

Mr. Wessenaver. Now, sir, that was after depreciation. If youare 
going to add depreciation and interest, you should take the amount 
that was charged for depreciation and add it to that income, and the 
depreciation figures you will notice, are $29,572,000, plus the $1,228,000, 
or about $30.5 million. That plus the $48 million, almost $49 million, 
gives roughly—— 

Mr. Taser. $80 million. 

Mr. WessenaAver. $80 million. 

Mr. Taser. Well, then, you are just breaking even on that with 
maybe $5 million which should go toward taxes, if they were going 
to pay taxes on the properties. 

Mr. Puiiiirs. How about amortization ? 

Mr. Taper. Well, the depreciation is figured there. 

Mr. Putures. It goes in there ? 

Mr. Taper. That is correct. 

Mr. Wessenaver. One of the other adjustments I think you would 
want to make, is to recognize that in the billion and a half there was 
about a quarter of a billion dollars of construction work in progres 
on which you would not as yet be earning returns. I do not believe 
you ought to figure—— a 
~ Mr. Taper. You mean you have got a quarter of a billion in process: 

Mr. Wessenaver. As of that date, there was, sir. Furthermore, 
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you ought to base your computation of interest and depreciation on 
ihe average investment in the fiscal year, not the year-end figures. 
So I think when you take those figures into account—— 

Mr. Taser. If you allowed taxes, if you had $1,500 million, if it 
was in my country, it would be taxed about $48 million and I would 
only figure to take half of that, and that would be 20, and that would 
be $30 million for taxes. 

Mr. Puuures. If the gentleman would yield to me, the original 
commitment of TVA, when it was set up, was to provide for both 
depreciation and amortization; depreciation of its facilities for re- 
placement, and amortization of the money advanced by the Govern- 
ment, and you have not provided for both of them; and, therefore, 
you are not doing what you told the Congress you would do when 


® you set up TVA. 


Mr. Wessenaver. Mr. Phillips, I think if you—my recollection is 


) that an examination of that statement will show it using the words 
} “depreciation and amortization” to apply depreciation on property 
) which depreciates, and to figure amortization on the rest of it, thd 
) property which has indefinite life. 


Mr. Putitures. Well, I think that is subsequent permnriaiion: 
Mr. WessenaveEr. I do not think it was intended to duplicate the 


» costs: no one does both. 


Mr. Putuirs. I am again quoting TVA. You may be making a 


subsequent interpretation of what was said, I do not know. I do 
> not think Mr. Rabaut wants us to discuss that at length today. 


SeL_r-FInaNctInG Proposan 


General VocEL. I would just like to interject here, Mr. Chairman, 


» that I think these are very helpful remarks, and certainly they indi- 


cate the direction in which TV A itself is trying to move. 

It points up, I think, the importance of the legislation which has 
been proposed, because as it stands now there is no directive whereby 
TVA pays any interest, and under that particular proposal we would 
go on a business basis, and we would be paying interest on the invest- 
ment, and then the question arises as to whether amortization should 


| continue, too, but that would be settled by the Congress. 


Mr. Puuips. I hope some of these days we are going to have to 


; rewrite the act or do something to stop this annual argument over 


'VA, and I think setting it up on business principles would be the 
essential part of the rewriting. 
[ did not say on a revenue-bond basis, Mr. Jensen; I will let 


» Congress decide that. 


But, General Vogel or Mr. Wessenauer, you used the expression, 


“It is better to use money”—I presume, you add money from your 
) own earnings—*than to borrow them”; is that right ? 


General Vocen. I think Mr. Wessenauer said it. 
Mr. Wessenaver. I did. 
Mr. Pumiaps. I just wonder where you thought this money was 


coming from that the Federal Government appropriates for you? 


Mr. Wessrnavrr. TVA’s original recommendation was not to ask 
for an appropriation this year but rather to use the available funds—— 
Mr. Puiurrs. All right. But by doing that you would fail to repay 
the Government an equivalent amount of money which you then used 
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for the building of a new plant, and it is about 6 of 1 and a half dozey 
of the other. You are not paying back the loans. The Federal Gov. 
ernment is paying interest on them, and thus in simple language the 
other States are subsidizing TV A to that extent. 

General Vocen. On the use of revenues is where Mr. Wessenauer 
and I have a difference of opinion, as you can see, Mr. Phillips. 

Mr. Puriures. Yes. By the way 

Mr. Wessenaver. Mr. Phillips, may I respond a minute? The 
proposal which is before the Congress spells all of that out— 
interest, and so forth. 

Mr. Parties. You mean the legislation / 

Mr. WessENAvER. Yes; that is right. 

This budget was submitted by the President on the assumption 
that that legislation would be enacted. On that assumption the cost 
of these units would be financed by the sale of revenue bonds whic, 
in effect, says that in that case. also, TVA will be paying for those 
units out of revenues received from the sale of power, but from 
revenues received at a later date instead of revenues being received 
now. 

My comment was that if we had revenues available now from the 
sale of power, why not use those rather than to borrow money through 
the sale of revenue bonds to repay out of later revenues. | 

Mr. Putuies. That is just as long as it is wide. Somebody is going 
to pay interest on it. Right now the citizens of the other 40-odd 
States are paying interest. 

Mr. Wessenaver. No, sir: because the revenue-bond bill indicates 
that TVA would pay the interest on the appropriations which had 
heen passed provided heretofore—— 

Mr. Putuurrs. It is not the law yet. 

Mr. Wessenacer. I know it is not the law yet, and that is why! 
say this budget was presented by the President on that assumption, 
and I have to talk with relation to that assumption. 

Mr. Putuures. Wait a minute, are you beginning to argue we should 
wait and not give you this money until the legislative budget is 
passed ? 

Mr. WEssENAUER. I am saying, sir, that the President proposed that 
this money be advanced through appropriations, and that the money 
required subsequently would be provided from that financing legisls- 
tion, sir; and I am here to support the request which was made. 


USE OF REVENUES 


Mr. Evins. Was it not the recommendation of the TVA Board that 
they be permitted to use the corporate funds for this one unit rather 
than ask for new appropriations? 

Mr. WessenavErR. The recommendation of the TVA Board, which 
was made to the Bureau of the Budget, was that this unit, plus four 
other units, would be financed by the use of the revenues which would 
be available. Part of the funds are already in hand and the rest would 
be derived in the years while the units were being constructed. 

Mr. Evrns. This year, General Vogel and the Board are asking fot 
an appropriation. There is some testimony they were against the ap 
propriation last year. There is some inconsistency in their position 
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[his year the General is advocating this appropriation; are you 
ot £ . . 

(jeneral Voce. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Potties. As I understand it, the Board is advocating the -- 
ropriation, and the General speaks for the Board. May we make 


hat clear in your statement? There may be a slight difference. 


Mr. Taner. The difference is in the location of the plants. 
Mr. Putiuies. I think there is quite a difference between your re- 


Yuest last year and the request this year. This is for an additional 


nit for John Sevier, and last year we were talking about Fulton, 
vere we not? You will admit a little difference there? 

Mr. Evins. Needed power—— 

Mr. Pumurps. Needed power? Let us not wander around Tennes- 


e—Fulton. All right. 


[only have a couple of more questions, Mr. Rabaut. 

Mr. Ranaut. All right. 

Mr. Puitirpes. Will you check these figures for me, Mr. Wessenauer ? 
Mr. WesseNAvER. I will try, sir. 


House Heatine 


Mr. Purtuips. It is very simple. Last year, as I recall the hearings, 
ou had about 700,000 kilowatts for home heating, and this year it 
has run up to pretty close to a million—it is over 950,000—I mean, it 
has run up to pretty close to a million. We cannot deal in little things 
ike thousands, Mr. Wessenauer—700,000 to 950,000. It is pretty 
nearly up toa million for home heating; am I right? 

Mr. Wessenaver. About 900,000 kilowatts is correct, sir, based on 
the kind of winter we had. 

Mr. Putiirpes. And you still are selling it on not more than approxi- 

ately an average of about 4 mills? 

Mr. WessenavEr. We sell it for that price of something over 4 mills. 
The ultimate consumer pays more than that. 

Mr. Poitsips. But you say you are getting about 4 mills? 

Mr. Wessenaver. I say we are getting somewhat more than 4 mills. 

Mr. Patties. What is the customer paying, about six ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. He is paying between 7 and 714. 

Mr. Evins. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 

Mr. Pumiirs. Yes. 

Mr. Evins. I again have to ask the question if anyone proposes to 
advocate a law which would prohibit the use of the electricity for home 
use, including home heating: 

Mr. Patties. Not a bit, but I would be very glad indeed to vote for 
i law which said that the TVA had to get a price for its power which 
would make it a self-supporting agency, which is the same thing as 
saying they would have to charge a little more for the home heating. 

I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee, do you know any other 
power company in the United States that can sell power for home 
heating at that price, because they are on their own, they do not have 
Uncle Sam in back of them? Do you know anyone else out in the 
United States? You do not know’a single private power company 
who could operate that. 

Mr. Evins. The testimony here earlier will show that the rates 


charged for heating homes are on a graduated use scale basis, as you 


increase the amount of consumption the rates go down. 
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Mr. Putuies. You know the question of mine can be answered “ye;’ 
or “no.” 

Mr. Evins. The same situation applies to oil and gas and coal on, 
graduated-use basis. 

Mr. Puuxies. Graduated use? I am asking you if you know any 
other power company that can sell home-heating power for the prig 
TVA can sell it. You can answer “yes” or “no,” or you can say, “I dy 
not know.” I will accept any one of the three. 

Now, I was just going to ask General Vogel something. 

Mr. Rasavur. General Vogel wanted to say something before. 

Mr. Puutuirs. I beg your pardon. 

General Vocren. 1 was merely going to make an observation off tly 
record, because I think it is a little foolish to put it on the official recor! 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Puixirs. I have one more question I would like to ask, and! 
would like to ask it off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Raxsavr. I just want to ask one question before we quit here. 

What would TVA have to do to prevent the sale of power for hous 
heating? It would have to dictate sales policy to TVA customers; 
would it not 

Mr. Puiurrs. That is the answer you are receiving now. 

Mr. Razsavr (continuing). Who are both private utilities and coop- 
eratives as well as municipalities. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Puuuies. Private utilities cannot sell in the area. 

General Vocex. I do not know myself how we could really proliibit 
that. 

Mr. Razavt. I, for one, would not want to prohibit it. But ina 
much as it has come up here and it has been talked about, on and off all 
day, I just wondered what would they have to do, lay down the rule to 
the people they sell power to, and direct what they could use the powe 
for? 

Mr. Puitures. Do what they do in other States? 

Mr. Ranaut. What do they do? 

Mr. Puutuirs. They have rates for different uses of power. 

Mr. Ranaut. You then would want to lift the rate for home heating! 

Mr. Puitiies. You pretty nearly have to if you are actually going 
to make your company pay for it. 

I used to be the chairman of the committee of the Banning City 
Council. We would buy our electricity and distribute it. We couli 
not sell it for what these people distribute it for. 

Mr. Ranaut. That is probably true. But, perhaps, you did not hare 
the natural resource that was placed in the TVA Valley, that certain! 
assisted in all this—— 

Mr. Puities. You mean we did not have the taxpayers paying fot 
it. 

Mr. Rasavut. No; I mean you did not have the resources that God 
Almighty created. in the Tennessee Valley area. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Taser. I was hoping that the folks who lived in TVA would 
come right out themselves and say that they wanted to pay the cost 
that are properly chargeable to that situation, because if they are l! 
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favor of public power, that is the only way that it can, in the long run, 
continue. Otherwise, they will kill it by failing to load their charges 
with the cost elements. 

Mr. Evins. I respect my colleague, Mr. Taber, and the observation 
he has made. But there is always the difficulty of the meeting of 


= minds. 


Now, there should not be any too great difficulty, with practical 


> nen meeting, to try to resolve a problem. 


Financine TVA 


We have been having a difficult situation in getting additional funds 


Sfor needed power for this area for years, and there is a great need 
\ for it, as has been repeatedly demonstrated. But yet when we come 


up with a proposition, it is defeated; it is the same thing over and 
over again every year. Then they come forward with a financing 
plan. The TVA Board submitted a self-financing plan, and the 
Budget Bureau rejected it, and sent it back for another type of propo- 
sition, which seemingly cannot be satisfactorily resolved. 

While we are debating this little supplemental bill, upstairs on the 
floor the Congress is preparing to pass a bill for the upper Colorado 
River storage project—a great new river-basin project—and they had 
a chart yesterday showing that water users would pay very little of 
the total investment but from the sale of power, the project would 
pay out. 

We are building the great Colorado River project item, fixing to pass 
it on the floor, today yet quibble over a small ite mfor the TVA 
which is the most successful of all Government corporations. 

Mr. Taner. Well, I guess there are an awful lot of people who feel 
it will not pay out. 

Mr. Evins. We recently passed also, a resolution for the Passama- 
quoddy project study in Maine. A few years ago we enacted the 
great St. Lawrence seaway project; and the Chicago Tribune has 
just editorialized in which it said that Chicago will be the greatest city 
in the world in 25 years because of this project and there will be great 
economic development in Chicago and in the Midwest. 

We hear statements that they are going to build a TVA-type 
project down in Venezuela. 

The President asked Mr. Eric Johnston, former president of the 
chamber of commerce, to go over to the Middle East to see what we 
could do over there to help out, and he came back, and I recommended 
to the President the building of a series of TVA-like dams on the 
ancient Jordan River. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Taper. I have 2 or 3 questions I want to ask that I regard as 
rather pertinent. I wonder why we do not have the discussion after 
the hearings are over? 

Mr. Rasaur. I thought you were through. 

Mr. Taser, I have not had any questions, unless you are referring 
'o the one I interrupted with respect to Congressman Phillips. 

Mr. Evins. I want to know why we are having to fight for this 
‘gency when we have several similar ones in the United States. 

Mr. laser. Well, some of them are different. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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INTEREST ON GOVERNMENT'S INVESTMENT 
Mr. Taner. On page 282 and page 283 of the hearings on the TV 


Authority of March 23, 1936—that is a long time ago, but I wa 
around then—Mr. Lilienthal was on the stand. I said: 





You do not state anything for interest on the investment, do you? 

Mr. LILIeNTHAL. Yes, sir; at 34% percent. Note that the operating expen 
expense item in schedule 1 and 2 includes operating expenses, taxes, interes 
and depreciation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Only on the amount invested in power? 

Mr. LILIENTHAL. It includes the expense of running and maintaining the powe 
facilities, also taxes, interest, and depreciation on the power investment. Powe 
revenues also carry the cost of malaria control, maintenance and operation ¢ 
spillways, navigation locks, and so forth. 

Mr. Taser. How much interest do you figure? 

Mr. LivientHAL. Three and a haif percent. 

Mr. Taser. On how much? 

Mr. LILIENTHAL. On $130 million. 

Mr. Taner. Yes, sir. How much depreciation do you figure? 

Mr.LILiENTHAL. Three percent. 

Mr. Taser. How much on transmission lines? 

Mr. LILIENTHAL. That is the average for all power facilities. 

Mr. Taper. It should be pretty close to 10 percent on rural lines, and it shoul 
be 5 percent on any lines. 

Mr. LILIENTHAL. There is no property in here of that character. This coven 
only long-lived dam structures, generating facilities and major tie lines. 





















There was quite a lot of other discussion, and it was all to the sane 
effect. 

Now, I want to ask 2 or 3 questions that seem to me to be pertineit 
Ifow much did you say that the Reynolds Metals agreed to pay fo 
235,000 kilowatts ? 

Mr. Wessenaurr. The rate schedule is $1.20 a kilowatt per month, 
plus 

Mr. Taper. One dollar and twenty cents a kilowatt ? 

Mr. WerssENAUER. Per month. 

Mr. Taner. Per month? That means $14.40 a year; is that right? 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is right, sir; plus 214 mills a kilowatt-hour, 
and if you want it on a per lowatt-hour basis, Mr. Taber, it wil 
work out to be around 414 mills per kilowatt-hour. The rate is sub 
ject to fuel escalation. 

Mr. Taser. Four and a quarter mills. 






















TVA’S PRODUCTION OF ELECTRICITY 


Now, let me ask you a couple more questions. Can you tell me whil 
your January production of electricity is? 

Mr. WessEnAvER. Kilowatt-hours? 

Mr. Taser. Please. 

Mr. WessenAveER. January the total generation was 4,918 millio 
kilowatt-hours. 

Mr. Taser. 4,933 million ? 

Mr. WessENAUER. 913 million, sir. 

Mr. Taser. 4,913 million kilowatt-hours. 

Now, what did you supply in that period, to customers ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Well, we sold 4,813 million kilowatt-hours. 
Mr. Taner. Was the rest just service, of your own setup ¢ 
Mr. Wessenavuer. No, sir. That included 
Mr. Taper. Or line loss? 
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Mr. WesseNAvER. There are several other factors that have to be 
taken into account to get the full figures, sir. The total energy put 
on the system was 5,283 million kilowatt-hours. 

Mr. Taner. You put 5,283 million ¢ 

Mr. Wessenaurer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taser. On the lines? 

Mr. Wessenavugr. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. That means that you bought something like 3,070 mil- 
lion kilowatts ¢ 

Mr. WessENAUER. No, sir. 

Mr. Taser. Well, all right. 

Mr. Wessenaver. No, sir. This was about—— 

Mr. Taser. Doesn't that figure out that way? You said you gen- 
erated 4,913 million; and you subtract that from the 5,283 million, 
and you get 370 million. 

Mr. Wessenavurr. That is correct. I think vou said 3.7 billion, so 
| was correcting that. 

Mr. Taser. No; 370 million. 

Mr. Wessenaver. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taner. Now, how did you make out in February ¢ 

Mr. Wessenaver. I do not have the statements for February yet, 
sir. You see the month only ended yesterday. 

Mr. Taner. About the same ¢ 

Mr. Wrssenaver. Well, the kilowatt-hours would be less, sir, be- 
cause of the shorter month. 

Mr. Taper. Well, 2 days less. 

Mr. Wessenaver. And there was much less energy obtained from 
other systems. 

Mr. Taper. You mean your water supply ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. Improved. 

Mr. Taner. Your water supply improved / 

Mr. Wesspnaver. That is right. 

Mr. Taper. Well, now, what you are really asking for in this par- 
ticular plant is to put it on—is to put yourself in a position where you 
can take care of this Reynolds Metals outfit; is that not it? That is 
really what you are asking for, is it not ? 

Mr. Wessenaver. No, sir. The request was made before the Reyn- 
olds load came in and has to do with all the various load develop- 
ments which will take place in the next 2 years. 


JouHn Sevier Unir No. 4 


Mr. Taner. How much capacity will you get out of this plant that 
this addition will—how much capacity will you get out of this addi- 
tion to this plant that you are requesting ? 

Mr. Wessenaurr. The John Sevier unit No. 4 has a nameplate 
capacity of 180,000 kilowatts. 

Mr. Taser. One hundred and eighty thousand? 

Mr. Wassenaver. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Taner. One hundred and eighty thousand ? 

Mr. Puitires. And without Reynolds they would have a surplus. 

General Voorn. I think the answer to that is that the demand as of 
NOT, at the end of 1957. was projected on an exterpolation of the 
recent rate of expansion, and anything might have come in there. It 
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so happens that Reynolds has, but there might have been something 
else. But we just do not know in advance. ‘At the time this capacity 
was proposed we did not know about Reynolds. 

Mr. Taper. I guess I have got to quit. I think I will have to ask yo 
to wait until we get to answer the call. I have got some very importay 
questions I want toask. They are not man 

Mr. Rasavur. We will go up and vote anc then come back. 

(Short recess taken. ) 

Mr. Raszavr. All right. 


Leoauiry or TVA Action 


Mr. Taser. Mr. Chairman, I have a question or two I want to ask 
and that is all. 

Did I understand the members of the Board to say that they hai 
been governed by the law in what they have done? 

General Vocrr. Y es; that is right. 

Mr. Taper. May I have an answer to that ? 

General Vocet. You mean, Mr. Taber—I do not think I quite under. 
stand the question. 

Mr. Taser. Have you been particular to see that if you did anything 
that it was authorized by law ? 

General Vocen. Oh, I think very definitely ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Taser. I am wondering, I have got in my hands a circular pit 
out by the Oregon State Federation of ‘Labor soliciting funds to pro 
mote public power up in the Northwest, and particularly in the tern: 
tory served by the Idaho Power outfit, and in that letter, which wa: 
dated August 24, 1955, there appears attached to it a list of the 
contributors to that date, and the TVA is listed as a contributor for 
$1,000. 

General VoceL. What was that? 

Mr. Wessenaver. It is not TVA, sir; it must be some local agency. 

General Vocex. I am sure it is not TVA. 

Mr. Taser. Either these people have made misrepresentations 0 
it is the TVA. 

General Voce... There is a, I would call it, for want of a better 
word, a lobbying organization in the Tennessee V alley known «& 
Citizens for TV A, which might have done that, but I am_ positive 
it was not TVA, sir. 

Mr. Taser. W ell, now, I would like very much to have you check 
that picture and find out and report to us as to whether or not it wa 
done, because I could find no authority in law for any such operatic! 

General Voce. Our budget officer is here and our General err 2 
everybody who would know, I am sure, sir. May I ask them right 
now ¢ 





















Mr. Taner. Sure. 
General Voce. Do any of you know of anything like that having 
been done ‘ 
No, sir; I would swear on a Bible that is not correct. It is wrong. 
Mr. Taser. When you get back to the hustings, I would like to 
© have you check. 
General Voeen. All right, sir. 
Mr. Taner. And report to the committee. 
(The following information was later submitted :) 


Nore.—This matter has been checked. TVA made no such contribution. 
That is all I have. 
Power Nreps 






























Mr. Rasavut. I want to ask one more question now. 


had Considering the ordinary lead time that might be involved, what 
generating capacity in units ought to be under consideration at this 
time in order to meet anticipated needs? 

Mr. Wessenaver. The view of TVA, Mr. Rabaut, was in the rec- 
ommendation we made to the Bureau of the Budget, namely, that we 
ine Meng OUght to have underway about a million kilowatts. 

— Che budget submitted by the President reduced that by about half, 
to the three units. Now the situation since the budget has considered 
r pe this last fall has been that we have been experiencing greater growth 
rn und development of power requirements; and the second thing that 
et gives me concern is the fact that with the tightening of the steel 
wae Situation, a longer lead time is required to get units. For these rea- 
€ th sons I would hope that we would not have to wait on the additional 
, for units much later than this. ry . 
, General Voce. We have also been thrown into a rather difficult sit- 
uation in getting generators as a result of the prolonged Westing 
i house strike, which has put us behind on several other units. 
~ “By Mr. Rasaur. This request you have here is what proportion of your 

t need ? 

"Mr. Wessenaver. As presented to the budget, our requirements are 
setter f about a million kilowatts, and about 500,000 kilowatts in the 3 units, 
neue included in the President’s budget message. One unit of 180,000 
“itive A kilowatts is included in this present supplemental. 

Mr. Ranaut. So it is 180,000 in relation to a million. 

check That is all. The committee will stand adjourned. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND RELATE) 
AGENCIES ; 


JAMIE L. WHITTEN, Mississippi, Chairman 
FRED MARSHALL, Minnesota H. CARL ANDERSEN, Minnesota 
CHARLES B. DEANE, North Carolina WALT HORAN, Washington 
WILLIAM H. NATCHER, Kentucky CHARLES W. VURSELL, Illinois 


THurspay, Marcu 8, 1956. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Farmers’ Home ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 


KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SERVICE 

ROBERT B. McLEAISH, ADMINISTRATOR, FARMERS’ HOME ADMIN. 
ISTRATION 

HENRY C. SMITH, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, FARMERS’ HOM 
ADMINISTRATION 

CHARLES C. BARNARD, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND STATISTICS DIVI. 
SION, FARMERS’ HOME ADMINISTRATION 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FARM HOUSING LOANS 


Mr. Wuirren. The committee will come to order. 

We will begin consideration of the supplemental items in Hous 
Document No. 330. At this point we will insert pages 2 and 5 of the 
justifications. 

(The pages referred to follows :) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL HSTIMATE, FIscaAL YEAR 1956, For Loa 
AUTHORIZATIONS 


Loan authorizations 


Farm housing loans: 
Authorization, 1956 


Supplemental authorization, 1956... cee $5, 000, 00) ‘ Ss 


Revised estimate, 1956 


The authority for loans under title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended 
originally expired on June 30, 1958. The act was extended through June 3, 
1954, and $16,500,000 was authorized for loans in that year. The act was agail 
extended in the 88d Congress, 2d session, through June 30, 1955, but no funés 
for loans became available. The estimate of $5 million for 1956 represells 
the amount of loans which can reasonably be made after the funds are mate 
available late in the fiscal year. 

The existing authorities under title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenill 
Act for direct and insured loans are adequate to meet the needs of owners i 
family-type farms seeking assistance to improve their dwellings and othe 
farm buildings. Farm ownership loans made under this authority may * 
made for the same purposes as farm housing loans under title V of the Housilif 
Act of 1949. However, farm ownership loans may not be made on farms la'gt 
or smaller than economic family-type farm units. For this reason, farm housilé 
loans are necessary to assist those individuals who cannot be assisted by fat 
ownership loans. The experience of the Farmers’ Home Administration int 
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i cates that there is a substantial number of farm owners who cannot qualify 
for farm-ownership loans, whose buildings are in need of improvement, and who 
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are unable to secure credit from other sources to make such improvements. 
Applications are being received daily from individuals in need of building 
improvements Who cannot qualify for farm-ownership loans. Many of these 
upplicants are low-income farmers, residing on less-than-adequate-sized farms, 
who are able to pay for decent and sanitary housing through long-term loans 
hut who cannot meet the anual payments required by relatively short-term 
louus When available through conventional lenders. Other applicants include 
owners of small tracts of land, particularly ranchers, who round out their full- 
time farming operations with leased land. These individuals cannot be assisted 


\ with farm-ownership loans because their individual farms are not in themselves 


large enough to constitute a family-type farm unit. In addition, applications 
are received from owners of larger than family-type farm units who are unable 


Fio secure credit from other sources on terms which they can reasonably be 


expected to repay. Often these farms are already mortgaged to such an extent 
that the owner’s equity is insufficient to qualify for conventional credit. 
The widespread need that exists for better housing on farms is illustrated by 


Fihe 1950 Census of Housing which shows that almost 20 percent of the farm 


homes are in such dilapidated condition that they need major repair or else 
need to be replaced. In contrast, less than 7 percent of the urban homes were 


M classified as dilapidated. Of the 23,331,483 persons living in 5,721,022 occupied 


farm homes, many were overcrowded. Further evidence of the extensive need 


‘of improving housing facilities on farms is included in a recent report on the 
Ystructural level and condition of farmhouses. This report shows that in 1950 
336 percent of the Nation’s farmhouses were rated “low,” 25 percent were rated 
“intermediate,” and 39 percent were rated “high.” 


It is anticipated that about 830 loans can be made with the estimate of $5 


Fillion. This is an average of about $6,000 and is based on previous experience. 


There will be no delay in launching the loan program when funds become avail- 
able. Complete procedures heretofore prepared will be used to make these 
loans. 

The repayment record on farm housing loans has been very good. As of 


JJanuary 31, 1955, the average borrower owing a balance had paid 106 percent 
Sof the cumulative amount fallen due. Of the total of 18,919 borrowers receiving 





| Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, the supplemental 
estimate before you is $5 million for farm housing loans under the 
; authority of title V of the Housing Act of 1949, and $1,620,000 for 
loans and $1,470,000 is for pay act costs. 


| }farm housing loans, 2,276 had paid their loans in full. 


Mr. Wurrren. We have a request for $5 million for housing loans 
for Farmers’ Home Administration. 
' Mr. Scott, do you have a statement to make ? 
Mr. Scorr. Yes, I have a short statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


salaries and expenses of which $150,000 is in connection with these 


_ Title V of the Housing Act of 1949 became law on July 15, 1949. 
p The original act authorized a program of 4 years through fiscal year 
1353, The authority was extended on July 14, 1952, for 1 additional 


Jyear through June 30, 1954. The Farmers’ Home Administration 
jad loan funds available for each of these first 5 years amounting to 
)« total of about $98,500,000. The authority was subsequently ex- 
tended for the 1955 fiscal year, but no funds became available for loans. 


Che last extension was on August 11, 1955, when the act was extended 


to cover the 1956 fiscal year. There is no statutory provision for 


)*Ppropriations after June 30, 1956. 


of 


Che latest extension was approved too late to permit the submission 
«request for funds during the first session of this Congress. The 
Spplemental estimates before you are intended to provide funds 
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during the balance of the 1956 fiscal year, and are in reduced amount: 
in recognition of the late submission of the estimates. 

During the fiscal year 1955, and currently during the 1956 fisea| 
year, we have been utilizing the authorities contained in title I of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, to make farm owner. 
ship loans to applicants whose needs include the improvement of farm. 
houses and dae farm buildings. Most all of the loans under this 
authority include some building improvements and many of the loan: 
are for building improvements only. Farm ownership loans, hov. 
ever, are limited to owners of economic family-type farm management 
units. Loans may not be made on farms which are larger or smaller 
than family-type units. 7 

The Farmers’ Home Administration continues to receive applica. 
tions for building-improvement loans which cannot be processed w- 
der the authorities of title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
but could be processed as farmhousing loans under title V of the 
Housing Act of 1949. A typical example is a rancher residing on 
small tract of land, which in itself is not an economic family-typ 
farm management unit, who rents rangeland to round out his ranching 
operations. This applicant cannot qualify under title I of the Bank. 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act. Another example is an owner-oper- 
tor in the South, who resides on a farm from which he secures a 
portion of his income, but must depend on some off-farm employment. 
This applicant could be assisted with a farmhousing loan, but could 
not qualify for a farm-ownership loan under the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act. It is these types of applicants which would be 
assisted with the loan funds contained in this estimate. Application 
were received in numbers considerably in excess of loans that could 
be made during each of the 5 years when farmhousing loan funds were 
available, and we expect that there will be no delay in making loan 
with the funds included in this estimate. The amount of $5 million 
is sufficient for about 830 loans. 

The repayment record of borrowers receiving farmhousing loan 
has been very good. As of December 31, 1955, there had been realized 
losses of only $3,710. As of January 31, 1956, the average borrower 
owing a balance had paid 105 percent of the cumulative amount whi! 
had fallen due on his loan. 

The estimate of $150,000 for salaries and expenses will be used 
generally to provide engineering assistance to check construction 
estimates and standards, and to secure additional assistance in some 
of the county offices where the present staff is not large enough ti 
take on the added work. It is expected that, because of the late re 
ceipt of these funds, temporary and WAE employees will be ust! 
whenever possible. The estimate of $1,470,000 for pay act costs is the 
same amount as included in the 1956 column of the 1957 budget est! 
mates. There is only a small amount of absorption included in this 
figure. The workload currently being serviced by the Farmers’ Home 
Administration is such that we cannot absorb any additional amounts 
without jeopardizing the collection and servicing of the loans ott 
standing. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you have a statement, Mr. McLeaish? 

Mr. McLeaass. No, Mr. Chairman. 
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DELAY IN ASKING FOR FUNDS 


Mr. Wuirren. I note what someone might call a carefully worded 
statement, Mr. Scott, in which you state that the authority was subse- 
quently extended from the 1955 fiscal year, but no funds became 
available for loans. In the absence of my question, someone might 
think that was due to the Congress. Actually, the budget didn’t 
request the money there, did they ? 

Mr. Scorr. That is right. 

Mr. Wurrren. What was the basis for the budget not asking for it? 
Do you know whether the Department of Agriculture asked for it 
in some other budget, or did you think at the time there was no necessity 
for it? 

Mr. Scorr. I think it came in late, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. The extension came in late? 

Mr. Scorr. I believe the authority came in late; yes, sir. That is 
my understanding of it. 

Mr. McLeaisu. Senator Sparkman did ask for funds on the Senate 


Mr. Wurrren. Well, Senator Sparkman is a good man, but he 


) hardly speaks for Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Benson and the Budget 
» Bureau. 


Mr. McLeatsu. When this act was passed, I think it was pretty 


> close to the end ef the session. 


Mr. Wurrren. What is the change in the picture that changes the 


) attitude so that you now want the money? We have an election in 
© November. Does that have any part to play in this thing? 


Mr. Scorr. Not that I know of, Mr. Chairman. We have pointed 


out here the types of loans that the administration is not able to handle. 


It is an orderly way to finance housing requirements, to include them 


) along with these title I loans, which include other purposes, you know, 
» but as we pointed out there are instances where we are unable to 
> approve loans. 


Mr. Wurrren. I am talking about the change. What caused you 
to want to reach the problem? I appreciate the fact that you can’t. 

I don’t have reference to you individually ; I mean the Department. 

Mr. Scorr. Well, the authority is here now. We realize that when 
the Congress gives us authority, we certainly ought to take some steps 
to place it into effect. That has been the only discussion. I have had 
several discussions about this and that is the only point I ever heard 
discussed, Mr. Chairman. We have this authority, so let’s go ahead 
and seek some funds to make use of it. 


LOANS TO PART-TIME FARMERS 


Mr. Wurrren. How does this fit in where you are going to make 


these loans available to part-time farmers who have to work in town 


and supplement their income so they can make a go of it? How do 
you reconcile that approach to the Farmers’ Home Administration 
policy of requiring a borrower to work on his farm? If he, in turn, 
rents his farm out and doesn’t continue to live there, or if he has 
folks to do the work while he lives there, that is used as a means to 
foreclose his loan or to pressure him into releasing the property back 


| to the Government ? 
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Mr. Scorr. Farmers who are referred to as needing off-farm in- 
come are expected to be, as far as any loan eligibility is concerned, 
principally engaged in farming. This will be an operation that wil] 
be the principal source of their income, but they do need to have of. 
farm income that is seasonal, as a rule, to round out and supplement 
their family income requirements. This is entirely in line, Mr. Chair. 
man, I might mention, with the other recommendations that we have 
made to permit financing of these, what we consider bona fide farmers, 
who are principally engaged in farming, but the size of the unit is 
such and his circumstances are such that it appears to be sound from 
their operating standpoint to continue to depend on some off-farm 
employment. 

Mr. Wuirten. I am not opposing that. I think that is sound. | 
have felt myself that that was sound in regard to other operations. | 
think it is sound in view of the present situation concerning the aver- 
age farm income, which is down, I believe, to about $860 on the 
average. The average farmer certainly is faced with the necessity 
of making more farm income, particularly if he wants the right kind 
of housing, and things of that sort, which many, many of them need. 

Now, if we approve this amount of money, that will authorize you 
to make 841 loans. 

Mr. Scorr. Eight hundred and thirty. 

Mr. Wurrren. How many counties are there in the United States! 
There are something over 3,000, aren’t there? 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wuirtren. That would mean you could make one loan, on the 
average, in every fourth county. Isn’t that spreading it a little too 
thin? 

Mr. Scorr. This, as you well realize, Mr. Chairman, is for the short 
duration of this fiscal year, and that, of course, enters into the estimate. 

I certainly will agree that that is a very modest amount of assistance. 

Mr. Wuritren. How many applications do you now have pending, 
actual applications? What is the sum total of would be applicants if 
funds were available? 

Mr. Barnarp. Mr. Chairman, during the years in which we had 
funds for farm housing loans, the figures by years were these : 

In fiscal 1950, we received 21,747 applications; in 1951, 14,805; in 
1952, 15,584; in 1953, 11,065, and in 1954, 6,889. At the end of 1954, 
which was the last year we had funds, we had 4,450 applications 
on hand. 

Mr. Wurrrten. Of those applications, how many of them were you 
able to approve during those years? 

Mr. Scorr. Do you have that, also, Mr. Barnard? 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes. The comparable figures for loans are these: | 

In fiscal 1950, we made 3,791 loans; 1951, 5,154; in 1952, 4,051; m 
1953, 3,272, and in 1954, 2,676. That is about a third of the applicants 

Mr. Wuirtten. Now, if you are going to carry it on about like it 
has been in the past, you figure your total number of applications run 
from 3,000 to 3,500. Is that your estimate of about how many people 
would be interested in this? 

Mr. Scorr. This estimate, Mr. Chairman, is for this short period 
during the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Wurrren. To July 1. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes. It is rather close to the recent experience in such 
loan closings. 
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Mr. McLeatsu. It was about a third of the applications in the past. 

Mr. Wuirren. Would you be approving fees to be paid to architects 
and others, or would you try to make available to these applicants farm 
home plans and other things developed by the Department of Agri- 
culture? 

Mr. Scorr. I am sure we would want to save as much as we could. 

Mr. Smrru. Our county offices, Mr. Chairman, have a supply of 
building sketches, architectural designs and specifications that are 
available from the research service, and others. Those are made avail- 
able to the applicants for these loans. 

Mr. Wurrren. Would you contemplate that this money would be 
primarily used for building new homes or for modifications or im- 
provements ? 

Mr. Smiru. We have some figures for you that would indicate the 
past history on that. The 502 loans, Mr. Chairman, were primarily 
for new construction. 

Mr. Barnarp. During the 5-year period, the number of new dwell- 
ings was about one and a half times the repaired. About four times 
as much loan money was used for new dwellings. 

Mr. Wuitrren. Mr. Morse said that the answer to these farm prob- 
lems is for these fellows to get work in town. Is it better to build 
his house back on the farm or let him build his house in town under 
the other housing programs? Is there any advantage in building 
a house out in the country if he is going to be forced into town? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, we are speaking about people who are 
devoting most of their effort to farming and do some seasonal off-farm 
work to supplement their income. It seems to me they would still 
want to live out there on that farm. 

Mr. Wuirtten. That is the present status. But Mr. Morse indi- 
cated that, with conditions being what they are, obtaining jobs in 
town is more in line. And that is what the present conditions are 
leading to. Even though he may want to stay out there, present 
economic conditions and lack of farm income is forcing him into 
town. Iam just wondering if we should leave him with his home out 
there in the country, or if Mr. Morse’s analysis of it is correct. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, I have heard Mr. Morse discuss this 
particular type of operation, and I feel confident that he is very 
anxious that for these people who are primarily engaged in farming, 
that we do everything we can to make it possible for them to con- 
tinue to live on the farm. I am sure he would not want to see any- 
thing we do contribute to their getting away from the land if they 
want to stay and have a reasonable opportunity to succeed there. 

Mr. Wurirren. I am glad to have your description of what Mr. 
Morse means. It gives me a better feeling. I didn’t exactly get that 
impression, It is a source of comfort for you to take the view that 
that is what he intends and what he means. I have been kind of skep- 
tical of Mr. Morse’s views on this matter. 

Mr. Scorr. I feel quite sure of the statement I just made, Mr. 
Chairman, 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Marswany. In the year that you made 2,676 loans, how much 
funds did you turn back unused that year ? 

Mr. Barnarp. I think that was the year 1954. We didn’t turn any 
back. We never turn back any of these funds. 

Mr. Marswatu. You used all the funds that had been given you? 

Mr. Barnarp. Up to within just a few dollars. 
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APPLICATIONS PENDING 


Mr. Marswati. How many pending applications do you have at 
the present time ? 

Mr. Barnarp. We have none now that are specifically earmarked 
for farm-housing loans, but at the end of fiscal 1954, we had 4,450, 
We determined how many of them were eligible for farm ownership 
loans and then wrote the rest of the people and told them that there 
were no funds. 

Mr. Marswauy. How much query do you have? 

Mr. Barnarp. I understand from the field offices that there is con- 
siderable inquiry. It was a very active program while it was under- 
way. 

Mr. Smiru. We do know from talking to our field staff, Mr. Mar- 
shall, that some of the applications that are on file in our county 
offices that are classified as real-estate loan applications would not 
qualify for title I loans. Some of them, possibly, will qualify for 
title V of the Housing Act, but at the present time they are classified 
in our county offices as loans from real-estate applicants or appli- 
cations for real-estate loans. 

Mr. Marsuauy. Have you made an inquiry recently into the number 
of pending applicants that you can give this committe some idea as 
to what the current situation is? 

Mr. Smirn. Mr. Barnard, do you have the information on the 
number of pending farm-ownership applications ? 

Mr. Barnarp. I have the number of applications, but it wouldn't 
necesarily be of that type. We did have a figure about a year ago. 

Ordinarily our applications from the field are merely real-estate 
loans. About a year ago we had a breakdown of that between the 
varioustypes. I could put that in the record, if you like. 

Mr. Marswatt. I believe that it would be well to have that in the 
record, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Based on the information received in May 1955, it appears that the breakdown 
of the approximately 19,500 applications for farm-ownership loans on hand on 


December 31, 1955, would be about as follows: 

ee es oo el ei eres ieee — 14,50 
I ie IR es Chas ecto te tied econ tated 1,800 
NO ne a i eee i ee 2, 100 
ee TIO OUI nso i Si ied on to ib eed 1, 100 


Most all of the first three types of applications would involve some building 
improvements. 

Mr. Marsuati. When did you make application to the Bureau of 
the Budget for the $5 million ? 

Mr. Barnarp. We submitted our estimate after the Congress had 
adjourned, and it was accepted. It was just a matter of time to get 
it down to this point. a 

Mr. MarsHauu. What have you done—it is now March—in antic 
pation of putting that program into operation ? 

Mr. Barnarp. We are making loans, Mr. Marshall, under the Bank- 
head-Jones Farm Tenant Act, title I. That act is the same as this to 
the extent that the individual qualifies. 7 

For example, so far this fiscal year, the first 6 months of this fiscal 
year, we have made 323 building-improvement loans, farm owner 
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ship building-improvement loans, which are for no purpose other than 
building construe tion. 

Mr. Marsnaun. The procedure for handling this type of loan, is 
that out in your county offices? 

Mr. Barnarp. The procedure i is out, but we are trying to make it 
simpler. But if your inquiry goes to whether or not we can get 
started in a hurry, yes, we will be able to do so. The moment funds 
become available, we will get going. 

Mr. Marsnatn. You feel there are enough pending applications so 
that you can get started right away ? 

Mr. Barnarp. I personally talked to two State directors from 
States where considerable loans were made in the past. They said 
that they can begin right away. The applicants that qualify are 
anxious to get loans. 

Mr. Wutrren. Mr. Deane. 


NEED FOR BETTER FARM HOUSING 


Mr. Deane. Mr. Scott, on this justification that you submit here, 
you indicate that the widespread need for better housing and farms 
is illustrated by the 1950 census of housing, which shows that almost 
20 percent of the farm homes were in such a dilapidated condition 
that they needed major repair or else needed to be replaced, on con- 
trast with 7 percent of the urban homes which were classified as 
dilapidated. I would assume that the 1950 census is the latest survey 
of current needs, and that you would say that with the estimates of 
improvements made since 1950 that those figures are substantially 
correct. 

Mr. Scorr. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, sir, that is true. ‘T have many details from that 
census here. 

Mr. Deane. Mr. Chairman, I think that this information on char- 
acteristics for farm housing would be valuable to have in the record. 

Mr. Wuirren. Without “objection, it will be incorporated in the 
record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Selected characteristics of rural farm housing 


Total dwelling units 
Condition and plumbing facilities : 
Number reporting__- . 134, 576 


Not dilapidated : 
With private toilet and bath, and hot running water 1, 430, 512 
With private toilet and bath, and only cold water 128, 035 
With running water, lacking private toilet or bath 920, 891 
No running water ; 2, 460, 315 


a tas oe EE I Ree ee eee a 4, 939, 75s 


Dilapidated : 
With private toilet and bath, and hot running water 
Lacking hot water, private toilet or bath 1, 164, 381 


1, 194, 823 


z Not reported 223, 367 
Water supply : 
Number reporting 6, 248, 867 
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Water supply—Continued 
Number reporting—Continued 
Hot and cold piped running water inside structure 











Only cold piped running water inside structure______________ 
Piped running water outside structure_____.________________ 
aes ey PINE st ie te 
I a ad ee Rte 109, 076 
Toilet facilities: 

IDET  WEDOTUOE . = 6c cc emt de ote ea EEO 6, 253, 901 
Flush toilet inside structure, exclusive use___..__.____________ 1, 731, 682 
Flush toilet inside structure, shared__.__._.-__._.._-_______ 24, 408 
Other toilet facilities (including privy) ~-._._-__.____-_________ 4, 099, 544 
No toilet_____- Senin een emanate 2am eeeamn panes bsanvinnelete 398, 267 

I iii cx stance cinch attain igh naan tienen eileen Matt Maid 104, 042 

Bathing facilities: 

Pe RN NIN 5 ee a shee whe datlet aki naedennaibicmamna te 6, 187, 000 
Installed bathtub or shower, exclusive use__.___.___________ 1, 844, 600 
Installed bathtub or shower, shared___----__--_--_-_-______ 22, 879 
Pa wee Tn I ee ee a 4, 319, 521 


—_—_——____ 





DEG NE asin oo ain int aaa a ech ei 170, 948 
Heating equipment: 

reruns rpm errs 2) 08082 hn 3 ee ee eee 5, 721, 02 

Number reporting__._._-____ Deb SOs ea 5, 588, 245 





Central heating: 





SS SC |. a ee se 182, 845 
PUN I io ese ohne ns eee 830, 305 
UR ee se le eee _- 1,013, 150 
Noncentral heating: 
CORRES SORE SPEER TINO. nn ec hci e ck 3, 841, 065 
Other means without flue__................_______ 668, 990 
PN ie bass icck 14s tebe cpgenanatenwablnnts _.. 4, 510, 055 
DN a 65, 040 
nn TIT scishshenctcnicaeiaeirapieancigatiemmatipieitiniagh sien dinamseesint land icentiniii eta 132, 77 
Sener CaP emer ANNES = ot te 636, 921 
Electric lighting: 
Number reporting___---~-- Si treis bcitsinie dee ted aeuateeos 6, 202, 235 
TOU en I in Ac aitnsLanieimnlgnntbaieaetscteote wield abies ici 4, 817, 770 
ie Rene SME Gacciamenin ecw eon eet eye oS 1, 384, 465 
i IN sh 5 cscs Rettman eS Te oe eae 
Kitchen sink: 
Ir nO AONE I i hae alas tales Aabdea et ates ca ae ee 5, 721, (122 
An SNRs a ee eC en ee 
es ee edo a 3, 086, 915 
ce gall Ra EEE EE See AS SLY Rn ree 2, 543, 250 
I cacti di idan ans diaiciaiildneinmaenaiss cialiipaciatlcddetas 90, 872 
SS a is ramen asians oad: 636, 921 
Number of rooms: _ 
Number reporting.__----- i a a ee eS ee eee _ 6, 166, 561 
I Te ee ee 110, 240 
NID 28a SO eo ee te Tale Eek es Oe le ee 322, 974 
Nt. on ae oa. ie Eo ee ssiaden |, WOOD On 
I aes eet RE sk OLE eae a 3. 292, 30 
ONE on oo ene cl one ae eee ee eee 1, 131, 3 
a 2 a a le a oe _ 1, 070, 158 


-4 na 
fr Fe ne eras ace at 5 Gh. RD 651, OS! 
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) Number of rooms—Continued 

Number reporting—Continued 
Oe ee ee aint dernihens 482, 963 
9 rooms or more ee 424, 892 


Not reported Sa 


Number of persons: 
5, 721, 022 


1, 165, 004 

NIN aden cx on ids ceca covacanstaca scenes atiiinieciaese tipi lh cents achaniebreaiaeei _-. 1,033, 871 
a chee cales cadens onsen cua ibindaaabianinedmeroeaberc Sia saben 732, 819 
re area balan giisaagaabinuead Secmratis 464, 913 
SI arse red etree it apa eh nears eterna on cei aenaine 285, 395 
I ici fe esc ah lc ep nih cae gs kepada 173, 697 
9 persons 106, 408 
10 persons or more -. 135,144 


ee 


~ 
a 


al 


3.6 

TIVCOCUI TERE SIN aoe aca cedenpdeenecspaeeenona 636, 921 
Persons per room : 

Occupied dwelling units__--~- 5, 721, 022 


SOEUR cin ieee se cts te main ch cheapo ea mene _ 5, 605, 737 


0.75 or less persons per room 3, 216, 399 
0.76 to 1.00 persons per room 1, 139, 550 
r 


01 to 1.50 persons per room an Guasaue 
) 


1 
1.51 or more persons per room 572, 061 


Not reported 115, 285 


Unoceupied dwelling units_______-_- a 636, 921 


Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census, U. S. Census of Housing: 1950, vol. I, 
General Characteristics, ch. 1, United States Summary. U. 8. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1953 tables 7-13. 

Mr. Deane. In other words, you would certainly be in a position to 
show that there is ample need for this housing or improvement. 

What do we have in the way of permanent legislation that would 
give to rural people housing or improvements ¢ 

Mr. McLeatsn. We have the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, 
which, of course, only applies to family-type farms, 

Mr. Drang. How many loans have you made through the authority 
of Bankhead-Jones and what type of loans were they ? 

Mr. Barnarp. On the direct loans, sir, we made about 73,000 loans. 

Mr. Deane. That is within what period ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Since 1938. 

_ Mr. Deane. What authority, other than what you are now request- 
ing, do you have ? 

Mr. McLeatsu. We have the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act 
and title V of the Housing Act of 1949 which would enable us to make 
a housing loan to this type of small farmowner. 


BREAKDOWN OF LOANS MADE 


Mr. Deane. Will you kindly furnish for the record the same kind 
of information on title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended, 
ne the same line of information to be furnished on Bankhead- 
Jones ? 


(The information requested is as follows :) 
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Purposes for which farm housing loan funds were planned to be used, 1950-}, 
fiscal years 


Loans: 


Number initial 18, 958 


$97, 304, 77; 
6, 128, 465 


108, 433, 249 


Use of funds: 
Dwellings : 
New: 
9, 611 
Amount $62, 792, 088 


Repair: 
6, 318 


NN aos So cen bene ane a aera $15, 609, 96) 
Other farm buildings : 
New: 
Number 
Amount 
Repair: 
eer... aes eae eee 4, 224 
INN cot Scinic dich tat ilea tries ena adeno ae ea ee amiaeias $3, 005, 568 
Water systems: 
Number 
Amount 
Land development : 
PMR OR SUNN e co iccus os cenes in ied nena aaNet Dati 
Amount 
Land purchase : 
Number of loans 


9, 819 


$17, 168, 28) 


7, 091 
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TitLeE I OF THE BANKHEAD-JONES FARM TENANT ACT 


Purposes-for which farm ownership loan funds were planned to be used, 
1950-55 fiscal years 


Loans: 
Number-__---~- edna hh ecatte-shantedeehariadtedetes Wasentaadane 25, 177 
$211, 775, 491 
6, 147, 970 


Total amount available 217, 923, 461 
Use of funds: 
Option price of farm: 
RO Oe inn dedccccetitnbatenwe Sa 12, 486 
Amount $96, 787, 290 
Acres purchased 1, 895, 101 
Dwellings (new and repair) : 
ELE EE ee ae ee ee . 19, 379 
Amount —_.- . $32, 299, 399 
Other construction (new and repair) : 
Number of loans__-~-- a a aac ia Na ae 20, 984 
Amount $25, 196, 188 
Land development : 
isa ii Sica dallecd tiiadthaiiaattcedcdc cnet 17, O82 
Amount $17, 434, 157 
Refinancing and fees, amount . ——— ° 
Recoverable cost charges such as taxes, insurance, etc 


SIZE OF LOANS 


Mr. Deane. What were the largest and smallest loans made ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Under title I—I am guessing at this—it would run 
anywhere from $6,000 to $20,000. 

Mr. Deane. Six thousand would be the smallest, you think? 

Mr. Barnarp. About that today. The average up until before the 
war was only about $5,600, including loans for the purchase of farms. 

Mr. Dean. What is the largest and smallest loan under title V of 
the Housing Act of 1949? 

Mr. Barnarp. I am guessing, but I would guess that it would be 
about $11,000 and $800. 

Mr. Deanz. Eight hundred dollars would be for improvements ? 

Mr. Barnarp. I would assume that we have made some loans like 
that to repair a house or to put up a small outbuilding. 


USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


_ Mr. Deane. The amount of money that you are going to receive 
in this request, how much of it do you think will be for improvements 
and how much for new construction ? 

Mr. Barnarp. Again I am guessing, Mr. Deane, but I would guess 
that 75 percent of it would be for new, as distinguished from repairs 
and improvements. 

_Mr. Deang, The chairman indicated that we are faced with a certain 
limitation on the number of loans that can be made. I assume that you 
eventually are going to try to think in terms of the entire country and 
where the need is the greatest. What would be your criteria in making 
these loans so far as areas of the country are concerned ? 

Mr. Barnarp. During the time we had funds, I would say that most 
loans were made in the South. There are a lot of farms that are small. 

73914—56——44 
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I have a table here showing where the loans were made. This is the 
table, Mr. Deane, and it shows the applications by States, by years, 
related to the loans by States by years, which I could put in the record 

Mr. Deane. I don’t want to burden the record. If you think jt 
would be helpful. to you, it is agreeable to me to put it in. 

What year is that? 

Mr. Barnarp. This is all years—1950 through 1954. It relates the 
application to the loans for each year. 

For example, North Carolina was one of the larger loan States, 
Georgia looks like it was the biggest. 


INTEREST RATE IN LOANS 


Mr. Deane. What is your interest rate? 

Mr. Barnarp. On farm housing, 4 percent. 

Mr. Deane. And that is what you are now charging ¢ 

Mr. Barnarp. It is 4144 under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. 

Mr. Deane. And the interest rate is mandatory as far as title V/ 

Mr. Barnarp. Yes, mandatory at 4, and under the Bankhead-.J ones, 
not to exceed 5. 

Mr. Deane. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Narcuer. What acreage limitation, if any, do you operate under 
in making title V Housing Act loans? 

Mr. McLeatsu. There is no acreage limitation. 

Mr. Natcuer. Under regular farm-ownership loans, what is your 
acreage limitation as to the family-type farm ? 

Mr. McLe«atsn. It is limited to the ability of the farm to use the 
labor of the family to make enough for the operator to live and pay 
his debts. It will vary from one part of the country to another. 

Mr. Natcuer. For instance, in that great section south of the Mason- 
Dixon line, could you tell me approximately what the acreage is for 
the farms upon which loans are made? 

Mr. Smiru. They are running from 60 to 120 crop acres, depending 
on the type of agriculture being carried on. 

Mr. Natcuer. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Horan. 

Mr. Horan. The applications flowing into the Farmers’ Home Ad- 
ministration are greatly on the increase; are they not ? 

Mr. McLeatsn. Yes, they are. 


AUTHORITY FOR MAKING FARM HOUSING LOANS 


Mr. Horan. And your men in the field feel themselves handicapped 
by inadequate authorities presently ? 

Mr. McLeaisu. Yes, there is some inadequacy. 

Mr. Horan. The reason for this request is to help to fill the need 
at this very pressing time and for the rest of the fiscal year? 

Mr. McLexaisu. The rest of this fiscal year, and for the people who 
can’t qualify for the need loan under the present limitations of the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act. 
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Mr. Horan. Do you anticipate coming before this committee with 
additional requests for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. McLeatsu. If the added authority exists between now and the 
end of the year. 

Mr. Horan. Well, if we don’t give you the needed authority, the 
Farmers’ Home Administration isn’t going to be very much of an 
institution ; is it? 

Mr. McLeatsu. I am talking about the housing authority. 

Mr. Horan. ThatiswhatI mean. I wondered, first, if the Congress 
is aware of the limitations presently existing, limitation of adequate 
funds, limitation of the renewal of the needed authority so that we 

i) better serve our rural population. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Horan, we have submitted quite recently some 
recommendations to the Congress, which will get at this problem, 
we think, in a more practical way to give us authority by amendment 
to the Bankhead-Jones Act to do these things. It seems to us that it 
would better if we had that authority in that manner than to have 
to depend upon this title V. 

Mr. Horan. Of course I realize that. This subcommittee has often 
expressed itself of being jealous of the capabilities of the Farmers’ 
Home Administration to serve those in need in rural America, but, 
of course, unless the Congress legalizes or continues the authorities, 
why, of course, any amount of money we might appropriate here 
would be unavailable. 

Mr. Scorr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. Lam sorry, actually, to see these amendments and these 
liberalizations of credit tied in too tightly with the present debate 
going on on the farm bill in general. I think they are complimentary, 
but I believe that a great deal can be done with the use of authorities, 
having adequate credit, wholly aside from any debate on price sup- 
ports or soil bank or any other matter. 

Mr. Scorr. We agree with you fully on that. 

Mr. Horan. I do hope that we in the Congress can keep our pigeon- 
holes straight and keep credit in one place and price supports in 
another and soil bank in another so we can not let one interfere with 
the other. Thatis what I hope. Personally I feel in my own district 
lor 2 requests for funds could have been adequately served had we had 
the money and the necessary authority to carry out the original intent 
of the Farmers’ Home Administration. I hope this subcommittee 
allows this request. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Vursevu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Wurrren. To get back to this legislative situation, apparently 
a lot of the housing program was thrown in from Agriculture to get 
some farm votes in the South. There is some evidence of that due 
to the fact that it hasn’t been too strongly pressed organizationally. 
_ What recommendation has the Secretary made to appropriate leg- 
islative committees for the extension of this authority for the coming 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, are you addressing yourself to the 
housing ? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes; the housing phase of it. 
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AMENDMENT RECOMMENDED TO BANKHEAD-JONES FARM TENANT ACT 


Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman, we recommended an amendment to the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, which would authorize loans to 
owner-operators of farms that are smaller than the family-size farm, 
That is the type of farm I described a little while ago. They ar 
primarily engaged in farming and do need some off-farm income, too, 
We have recommended loans to operators of that size farm, the owner. 
operators, for repair and improvements in dwellings and other farm 
buildings. 

We have also recommended that there be authority given to permit 
the making of insured loans to 100 percent of the appraised value of 
the farm property, which would place that insured loaning authority 
on the same basis as our direct loaning authority, it being now 1() 
percent. That would make it possible | for us to serve a good many 
more people under that insured loan program. 

Mr. Wurirren. When did you make that recommendation ? 

Mr. Scorr. About a week ago. 

Mr. McLeatsu. February 27. 

Mr. Scorr. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that these recommendations 
that have been made are the result of a very careful study that we have 
had underway in the Farmers’ Home Administration for several 
months studying our experience. We have been meeting with groups 
in a number of States to get as clear a picture as possible of the ade- 

quacy of agricultural credit facilities, and some of those meetings are 
still in prospect. But these recommendations grow out of that type 
of study. 

We have also recommended that title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Tenant Act be amended to permit some refinancing. 


Mr. Wuirren. Could we have a copy of those recommendations 
incorporated in the record here? 


Mr. Scorr. We would be glad to do it; yes, sir. 


Mr. Horan. With any additional comments they might wish to 
make. 
Mr. Wuirren. I presume he has made such comments as he wishes 


to make. I don’t want to foreclose him. I just want to have the 
official recommendations. 


(The documents referred to are as follows:) 
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EXPLANATORY STATEMENT OF A BILL To IMPROVE AND SIMPLIFY CREDIT FACILITIES 


TO FarRMERS, To AMEND THE BANKHEAD-JONES FARM TENANT ACT, AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Section 1 (a) of the bill will amend the last sentence of section 1 (a) of the 
existing law so that loans for improvements, including housing and other farm 
buildings, may be made to all eligible applicants rather than to only existing 
borrowers under title I of the act, as this section is now limited. This latter 
change will also make this section consistent with the proposed changes in the 
second part of the proviso of section 1 (c). 

Section 1 (b) of the existing act will be amended so as to be consistent with 
the proposed changes in 1 (a) by including the present owners of farms among 
those eligible for assistance under this title and by requiring that the applicant 
have received a substantial portion of his income from farming instead of the 
major portion as now required. 

The changes proposed in section 1.(c) will provide authority to make loans 
for repair and improvement on those farms which are less than family-type 
units which constitute the residence of the owner-operator, if income from out 
side sources, plus income from the farm, will warrant the making of such loans. 
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Section 2 (b) will replace the existing eligibility requirement that an appli- 
eant be unable to secure credit at rates not exceeding 5 percent per annum 
prevailing in the community with a requirement that he be unable to secure 


> such loans at such reasonable rates and terms prevailing in the community. The 
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other changes in this section, with respect to loans made under the proviso 
of section 1 (c), will establish as the maximum amount of such a loan the fair 
and reasonable value based on normal market value of the farms constituting 
less than family-type units. Loans on family-type farms would continue to be 
based on the earning capacity of the farm. For a unit that is less than a 
full-time farming operation, factors other than the earning capacity of the farm 
generally influence its value; therefore, a normal market value determination 
provides a better basis for appraising such a farm. 

The changes which will be made in the first sentence of section 3 (a) are 
necessary to correlate this section with the proposed additional authority. It 
is also proposed to amend this section by eliminating the second sentence which 


| requires that no loan shall be made in excess of the average value of the efficient 


family-type farm units in the county. Loans will still be limited to farms that 
are not larger than family-size units and to an amount not exceeding the value 
certified by the county committee under section 2 (b). 

Section 1 (f) of the bill will amend section 12 (b) of the act to increase from 


' $100 to $125 the aggregate amount of mortgages or loans which may be insured 


under title I in any 1 fiscal year. This change is in anticipation of an increased 
volume of loans under the additional proposed authority. 

The change proposed in section 1 (g) of the bill will eliminate the present 
limitation of insured loans to those not exceeding 90 percent of the fair and 
reasonable value of farms. The 90-percent limitation has operated to prevent 
assistance by means of insured loans to many applicants, otherwise eligible, 
who are unable to provide the balance of the cost of the farm and its improve- 
ments. Experience with direct loans has demonstrated that sound loans can 
be made up to 100 percent of the fair and reasonable value of the farm. The 
proposed language of the new section 12 (c) (5) will also make this provision 
consistent with the changes made in section 2 (b) relating to the determination 
of fair and reasonable value of less than family-size units. 

Section 1 (h) would modify section 12 (e) (2) in order to avoid the insertion 


/ of legislative language in the appropriation acts authorizing the use of one- 


half of 1 percent of insurance charges for any administrative expenses of 
the Farmers Home Administration. As the act is now worded, funds so 


collected could be used only in connection with the provisions of the act relating 
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to mortgage insurance. Without the modifications contained in appropriation 
acts in the past, it would have been necessary for each employee to keep track 
of the amount of his time spent on the mortgage-insurance work so that it could 
be charged against this sum. 

Section 1 (i) will amend section 16 (a) so as to add authority to insure loans 
which will be subordinate to an outstanding first lien. Second mortgages run- 
ning to the Government for the benefit of the mortgage insurance fund would 
be taken in connection with such loans. An additional sentence is also proposed 
so that loans insured under section 16 (a) will be controlled by limits comparable 
to second mortgage direct loans as provided in the proposed section 3 (a). 

Section 1 (j) will add a new section 17 which will provide the Secretary with 
temporary authority during the next 3 fiscal years to make and insure loans 


| solely for a refinancing existing indebtedness of farmers who qualify for assist- 


» ance under the amended act. The total of such refinancing loans insured in any 


fiscal year would be limited to $50 million. 

Section 2 of the bill will amend the title of title II of the act from “Production 
and Subsistence Loans” to “Operating Loans.” The new title is believed to be 
more descriptive and more understandable. 

The proposed new section 21 (a) involves the following changes: 

1. Loans will be authorized to operators of family-type farms, and to opera- 
tors of less than family-type farms whose farms are of sufficient size to produce 


_ income which, with income from other sources, will enable the operators to pay 


hecessary operating costs and the amounts which will become due on their loans, 
This change is proposed to permit the correlation of the operating loan pro- 
fram with other efforts being made to assist low-income farmers and to provide 
credit in designated rural development areas. 

2. Section 21 (b) will be amended to substitute a $10,000 limitation on the 


i total outstanding principal indebtedness of a borrower under this section for 
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the present $7,000 restriction on an initial operating loan to a borrower. In a¢. 
dition, a sum not to exceed 10 percent of the annual appropriation for loans 
under this section may be used for larger loans which would not exceed a tota| 
principal indebtedness at any one time of $20,000. 

3. The maximum term of loans, ineluding renewals or extensions, would le 
changed by section. 21 (c) from 7 years to 10 years. 

4. The following change will be made in the continuous indebtedness limita. 
tion of section 21 (d), which makes a borrower under this section ineligible for 
further loans unless he has liquidated his indebtedness within 7 years. In justi- 
fiable cases due to causes beyond the borrower's control, the loan could be 
renewed or extended for a total period of not longer than 10 years from the date 
it was made, and additional loans could be made during the extended period. 
Section 21 (d) also will eliminate the present requirement that debts incurred 
prior to November 1, 1946, must be included in the determination as to whether 
the borrower has liquidated his indebtedness under this section on and after 
November 1, 1953. Some persons whu are still farming and who need further 
credit assistance have never been able to fully pay their indebtedness under 
the Resettlement and Farm Security Administration programs. The present 
language is ambiguous with respect to whether such persons have fully liqui- 
dated their indebtedness if such debts have been settled without payment of the 
entire principal and interest either before or after November 1, 1953. 

Section 3 of the bill contains amendments to the authority of the Secretary 
with respect to making and servicing loans under titles I and II, including 
compromise powers, use of county committees, sale of surplus acquired security 
property, availability of other credit at 5 percent interest, and the authority 
to deal with security property. 

1. Section 3 (a) will amend section 41 (g) of the act by extending the power 
of the Secretary of Agriculture to compromise, adjust, and reduce claims and 
modify the terms of contracts to those entered into or by the Farmers’ Home 
Administartion under any of its programs. While most of the claims aduin- 
istered by this agency are covered by the present language, claims arising under 
the Water Facilities Act, the Wheeler-Case Act, the flood and windstorm appro- 
priations, and the emergency loan provisions are not subject to the same admin- 
istrative settlement authorities applicable to claims under this act. 

The proposed change in section 41 (g) (1) will remove the $10,000 limit on 
claims that may be settled by the Seeretary. This proposed change would expe 
dite the settlement of claims in excess of $10,000, and provide a uniform basis 
for settling all claims arising out of transactions under any program administered 
by the Farmers’ Home Administration. The factors affecting the settlement of 
larger claims are not sufficiently different from those of smaler claims to justify 
special treatment. 

The provisions of section 41 (g) (2) do not permit the release from personal 
liability of those operating loan borrowers who transfer or convey their security 
property in satisfaction of their indebtedness to the Secretary. Under the revised 
language, releases of personal liability may be made to such borrowers. The 
changes in section 41 (g) (2) (B) are for the purpose of extending the provisions 
of that subsection to insured mortgage loans and to less than family-size farm 
units. 

Section 3 (a) will also extend the Secretary’s authority for cancellation and 
release of claims regardless of amount under certain restricted conditions. At 
present, claims of $100 or less may be canceled if those conditions exist. Under 
Public Law 518, the Secretary has concurrent authority to cancel these and cer- 
tain similar debts not exceeding $1,000 principal balance. With the removal 
of the monetary limitation on the cancellation of debts where the debtor has 0 
assets or apparent debt-paying ability, where the borrower is deceased and has 
left no estate, or where he has been absent from his last known address, is without 
known assets, and his whereabouts cannot be ascertained without undue expense. 
the bill will permit such action only after 5 years instead of the present 2- or 
3-year limitations. It is also proposed that claims of $150 or less may be canceled 
if further collection efforts would be ineffectual or uneconomical. This change 
from $10 to $150 is prompted by comparison with the costs of litigation on such 
claims. 

2. Section 3 (b) of the bill will permit the establishment of county committet 
for areas not necessarily limited to county boundaries. Topography and mealé 
of communication between county seats and parts of some counties make |! 
expensive and extremely difficult to limit uniformly the jurisdiction of the 
county committee exactly to county boundaries. 
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3. Section 3 (ec) of the bill will strike the words “as family-size farms” from 
section 43 (d) in order to authorize the Secretary to sell and acquire farm units 
of less than family type to persons who would be eligible for the less-than-the- 
family-type farm loans proposed under section 1 on terms consistent with the 
modified loan authority. 

4, Section 3 (d) of the bill will substitute reasonable rates prevailing in the 
community for the present limitation of rates not exceeding 5 percent per 
annum as a guide to determining whether credit from private or cooperative 
sources is available to the applicant at the time the loan is made or at the time 
the borrower should refinance his indebtedness to the Secretary by means of 
such other credit. 

5. Section 1 (c) of the act will amend section 51 to permit the Secretary to 
service mortgages taken in connection with insured loans in the same manner as 
he is now authorized to service security for direct loans and will extend the 
authority to preserve and protect the security, bid at foreclosure or other sale, 
and the other provisions of this section to property involved in loans under any 
of the acts administered by the Farmers’ Home Administration. This section of 
the act now applies to all of the acts administered by the Farmers’ Home Admin- 
istration except the credit sales accounts on water conservation and utilization 
projects transferred to the agency by the Soil Conservation Service and property 
which might be acquired under the special emergency loans pursuant to Public 
Law 727. 

Some difficulty has been encountered by the lack of authority to grant ease- 
ments of rights-of-way for roads and utilities while the security property is in 
the possession of the Government. The amended section will provide that 
authority. 


TITLE III 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Sec. 301. The following sections of Title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Ten- 
ant Act, as amended, are further amended as follows: 
> (a) Section 1 (a) is amended by striking from the second sentence thereof 
' the words “to assist borrowers under this title in making the” and inserting in 


lieu thereof the words “or insured for’ and by striking the word “their” preceding 
the words “farming operations.” 

(b) Section 1 (b) is amended by inserting after the word “only” in the first 
sentence the words “farm owners,” by striking the words “(including owners 
of inadequate or underimproved farm units)”, and by inserting in lieu of the 
words “the major portion” the words “a substantial portion.” 

(c) Section 1 (c) is amended to read as follows: 

“No loan shall be made, or mortgage insured, unless the farm is a family-type 


' unit of such size as the Secretary determines to be sufficient to enable the family 


to carry on successful farming of a type which the Secretary deems can be carried 
on successfully in the locality in which the farm is situated: Provided, however, 
That (1) loans may be made to veterans or mortgages insured for veterans, as 
defined in section 1 (b) (2) hereof, who have pensionable disabilities, with 
respect to farm units of sufficient size to meet the farming capabilities of such 
veterans and afford them income which, together with their pensions, will enable 
them to meet living and operating expenses and the amounts to become due on 
their loans; and (2) loans may be made or mortgages insured to owner-operators 
who live on units which are less than family-type units, to repair or improve such 
farm units and to refinance indebtedness against such farm units, if such farms 
are of sufficient size to produce income which, together with income from other 


) Sources, will enable them to meet living and operating expenses and the amounts 


F “reasonable, 
; centun per annum).” The second sentence of said subsection is amended by 


to become due on their loans.” 

(d) Section 2 (b) is amended by striking from the first sentence thereof the 
word “the” preceding the word “rates” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
” and by striking the words “(but not exceeding the rate of 5 per 


striking the period at the end thereof and inserting a comma and the following 
except that, for loans under either part of the proviso in section 1 (c) of this 


: litle, the certification shall be based on the normal market value of the farm.” 


fe) Section 3 (a) is amended to read as follows: 
Seo. 3. (a) Loans made under this title shall not be in excess of the amount 
‘ertified by the county committee to be the value of the farm less any prior lien 
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indebtedness, and shall be secured by a first or second mortgage or deed of tru 
on the farm.” : 

(f) Section 12 (b) is amended by striking the figures “$100,000,000” and jp. 
serting in lieu thereof the figures “$125,000,000.” 

(g) Section 12 (c) is amended by striking item (5) thereof and inserting jy 
lieu thereof a new item (5) reading as follows: 

“(5) Loans insured under this section shall not be in excess of the amoup 
certified by the county committee to be the fair and reasonable value of th 
farm.” 

(h) Section 12 (e) is amended by striking from the last sentence of item (2) 
the words “to carry out the provisions of this title, relating to mortgage insw. 
ance’ and by inserting in lieu thereof the words “of the Farmers’ Home Admiy 
istration and may be transferred annually to that administrative expense 4. 
count and become merged therewith.” 

(i) Section 16 (a) is amended by inserting in the first sentence thereof befor 
the word “mortgages” the words “or second” and by adding the following senten 
at the end of said subsection “‘Loans insured under this section shall not be iy 
excess of the amount certified by the county committee to be the value of the 
farm, less any prior lien indebtedness.” 

“Sec. 17. Until June 30, 1959, the purposes for which loans may be made or 
insured under this title shall include the advance of funds for refinancing secured 
or unsecured indebtedness of eligible farmers who are presently unable to mee 
the terms and conditions of their outstanding indebtedness and are unable t 
refinance such debts with commercial banks, cooperative lending agencies, or 
other responsible credit sources at rates and terms which they could reasonably 
be expected to fulfill. The total amount of loans insured in any one fiscal year 
under this section shall not exceed $50,000,000.” 

Sec. 302. Title II of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act, as amended, is 
further amended by striking the words “Production and Subsistence Loans” in 
the title and inserting in lieu thereof the words, “Operating Loans,” and by the 
amendment of section 21 to read as follows: 

“Sec. 21. (a) The Secretary may make loans to farmers and stockmen who are 
operators of family-type farms and who are citizens of the United States for the 
purchase of livestock, seed, feed, fertilizer, farm equipment, supplies, and other 
farm needs, the cost of reorganizing the farming enterprise or changing farming 
practices to accomplish more diversified or more profitable farming operations, 
the refinancing of existing indebtedness, and for family subsistence: Provided, 
however, That loans may be made to operators of less than family-type units if the 
farm unit is of sufficient size to produce income which, together with the income 
from other sources, including pensions in the case of disabled veterans, will enable 
them to meet living and operating expenses and the amounts due on their loans. 

“(b) No loan shall be made under this section for the purchase or leasing of 
land or for the carrying on of any land-purchase or land-leasing program. No 
loan may be made to any one borrower under this section which would cause the 
total principal amount outstanding to exceed $10,000: Provided, however, That 
an amount not to exceed 10 per centum of the sum made available by annual appr 
priation for loans under this title may be used for making loans to borrowers 
which would cause such indebtedness to exceed $10,000 but in no event may any 
loan be made which would cause such indetbedness to exceed $20,000. 

“(c) The terms of loans under this section, including any renewal or extel- 
sion of any such loan except as provided in subsection (d) hereof, shall not excee( 
seven years from the date the original loan was made. 

“(d) No person who has failed to liquidate his indebtedness under this section 
for seven consecutive years shall be eligible for loans hereunder: Provided, how 
ever, That in justifiable cases where the Secretary finds that the inability of! 
borrower to repay his indebtedness under this section within seven years is due 
to causes beyond the control of the borrower, the Secretary may extend or rene¥ 
such loans to be repaybale in not to exceed 10 years from the date the origina 
loan was made, and during such extended term may make additional loans to suc 
persons, if necessary.” 

Sec. 303. Except insofar as they affect title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, as amended, the following sections of title IV of the Bankhead-Jone 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, are further amended as follows: 

(a) Section 41 (g) is amended to read as follows: 

“(g) Compromise, adjust, or reduce claims and adjust and modify the term 
of mortgages, leases, contracts and agreements entered into or administered bY 
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ihe Farmers Home Administration under any of its programs, as circumstances 
Smay require: Provided, however, That “(1) compromise, adjustment or reduc- 


tion of claims shall be based on a reasonable determination by the Secretary of 
the debtor’s ability to pay and the value of the security and with or without the 
payment of any consideration at the time of such adjustment or reduction. 

“(2) Releases from personal liability may also be made with or without the 


; payment of any consideration at the time of adjustment of claims against— 


“(A) Borrowers who have transferred the security property to other ap- 
proved applicants under agreements assuming the outstanding secured in- 
debtedness ; and 

“(B) Borrowers who have transferred their farms to other approved appli- 
cants under agreements assuming that portion of their outstanding indebted- 
ness against the farm which is equal to the value of the farm at the time 
of the transfer, and borrowers whose farms have been acquired by the 
Secretary, in Cases where the county committees certify and the Secretary 
determines that the borrowers have cooperated in good faith with the 
Secretary, have farmed in a workmanlike manner, used due diligence to 
maintain the security against loss, and otherwise fulfilled the covenants 
incident to their loans, to the best of their abilities. 

“(3) No compromise, adjustment, or reduction of claims shall be made upon 


> terms more favorable than recommended by the appropriate county committee 
) established pursuant to section 42 of this Act. 


“(4) Any claim which has been due and payable for five years or more, and 
where the debtor has no assets from which the claim could be collected and has 


ino apparent future debt payment ability, or is deceased and has left no estate, 
> or has been absent from his last known address for a period of at least five years, 


has no known assets, and his whereabouts cannot be ascertained without undue 
expense, may be charged off or released by the Secretary upon a report and 


) favorable recommendation of the employee of the Administration having charge 
of the claim: Provided, however, That claims involving a principal balance of 


$150 or less may be charged off or released whenever it appears to the Secretary 
that further collection efforts would be ineffectual or likely to prove uneco- 


© nomical.” 


(b) The first sentence of section 42 (a) is amended by inserting after the word 
“county” in each of three places the words “or area”. 

(c) Section 48 (d) is amended by striking the words “as family-size farms”’. 

(d) Section 44 (a) (3) is amended by striking the word “the” as it appears 


| \efore the word “rates” and inserting in lieu thereof the word “reasonable” and 
by striking the words “(but not exceeding the rate of 5 per centum per annum)”, 


and section 44 (c) is amended by inserting before the word “rates” the word 
“reasonable” and by striking the words “(but not exceeding the rate of 5 per 
centum per annum).” 

(e) Section 51 is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 51. The Secretary is authorized and empowered to make advances to 
preserve and protect the security for, or the lien or priority of the lien securing, 
any loan or other indebtedness owing to, insured by, or acquired by the Secretary 
inder any programs administered by the Farmers Home Administration: to bid 
for and purchase at any foreclosure or other sale or otherwise acquire property 
pledged, mortgaged, conveyed, attached, or levied upon to secure the payment 
of any such indebtedness: to accept title to any property so purchased or ac- 
quired; to operate for a period not in excess of one year from the date of acqui- 
sition, or lease such property for such period as may he deemed necessary to 
protect the investment therein: to sell or grant rights-of-way or easements over 
such property; and to sell or otherwise dispose of such property in a manner 
consistent with the provisions of section 43 of this Act. Any advances or expendi- 
tures under this section with respect to any insured loan or insured mortgage 
shall he paid out of the mortgage insurance fund.” 


Mr. Wrirren. Are there any further questions? 
If not, we will conclude on that item. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


T believe you have administrative items here, salaries and expenses. 
In that connection, I would like to include page 7 and 8 of the justifica- 
tion in the record at this point. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1956, FOR SALanizs 
AND EXPENSES 


Salaries and erpenses 

















Administration of direct and insured loans programs: 


seek, ait tie Sits ddd gripes agents $24, 850, 00) 
OIONs GUIRNTED, TG en Sc aire ndacunconee en 1, 620, 00) 


PRRTRNRUD, | DR a cationitenting itl dnceeo tae eeeiewienannd 26, 470, 000 


An estimate of $1,620,000 for salaries and expenses is composed of the following 
amounts: 

An increase of $150,000 for salaries and erpenses to make and service, durin 
the first year, the 830 farm housing loans to be made with the loan authorization 
of $5,000,000.—The additional funds for salaries and expenses will be used prip. 
cipally in county offices. Only two individuals are proposed to be employed in 
the National Office to strengthen the staff of the Loan Division responsible for 
making and servicing loans. At least $6,000 will be needed to pay county con- 
mitteemen for the additional meetings held in connection with this activity. A 
total of about $139,000 will be used to strengthen the county staffs in thos 
areas of the country where this added volume cannot be absorbed by the existing 
county offices and county office staffs, and for use in securing additional engineer. 
ing services as May prove necessary. 

The actual assignment of county supervisers and county clerks to be employe 
with these funds will be in those offices where the present staff is not sufficient 
to handle the added workload. Previous experience with this program will bk 
used to identify those offices and the added personnel will be recruited promptly 
to avoid any delay in loan making. 

The Farmers’ Home Administration has recently adopted a new plan for super 
vision of county offices which will permit the absorption of all of the costs of 
appraisal work in connection with the 830 loans proposed. The new position of 
area supervisor, in place of the previous State field representative position, com- 
bines the real estate appraisal function with the function of supervision of 
personnel and activities in county offices. The close proximity of incumbents of 
these positions to the farms to be appraised and their familiarity with local 
conditions permits very prompt appraisals to be made. 

Farm housing loan borrowers will be required to secure their own construction 
plans and engineering services. The Farmers’ Home Administration will nee 
the services of engineers only as necessary to provide technical advice in connec 
tion with loan approval to assure the soundness of the plans and cost estimates 
and conformity to acceptable construction standards. The existing staff of 
engineers now being utilized for work on farm ownership and soil and water 
conservation loans would not be large enough to adequately service a fam 
housing loan program extending throughout the entire year, and may not be large 
enough to absorb the added work in connection with farm housing loans even for 
the portion of the year anticipated in these estimates. For this reason, some 
additional engineers may have to be secured to complete the engineering aspects 
of the 830 loans. 

An increase of $1,470,000 for pay increase costs not provided for in the regular 
appropriation for 1956.—This amount is needed in order to retain sufficien! 
employees to properly service the loan making and servicing workload in 1956 
The Farmers’ Home Administration will service a workload in 1956 which is 
about 15 percent greater than the workload for 1955. A substantial portion of 
this increased workload is already being absorbed in the appropriation current) 
available. Any further absorption would increase the average workload per 
employee beyond the point where adequate attention could be given to the 10a! 
making and servicing. 

There is no possibility of absorbing in 1956 any of the increased pay costs with 
out reducing necessary expenses below the current obligation levels. An analysis 
of actual payrolls and other obligations during January 1956, indicates the entire 
estimate of $1,470,000 will be needed and that no significant savings will develo? 
which will permit the absorption of any of this amount. 


Mr. Wuirren. We would be glad to have any further general state 
ment that you gentlemen wish to present. 
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Mr. McLeatsu. We have no general statement on that. 
Mr. Wuirtren. I notice that that was covered to some extent in Mr. 
Scott’s original presentation. 


BASIS FOR ADMINISTRATIVE FUNDS REQUESTED FOR FARM HOUSING 


What is the basis for this $150,000 additional? How will it be 
used ? 

Mr. Barnarp. We are short on engineering services, for one thing. 
Our engineers would not do the architectural work for the applicant, 
but they would check the construction plans and specifications for 
cost estimates and for standards that the law requires. Then we 
are a little short in some county offices to make these loans. They 
would be concentrated in a few offices. We thought we would hire 
temporary people because of the short period involved. 

Mr. Wurrren. How would you make use of the engineering per- 
sonnel when presumably you have about one loan to a county at the 
most ? 

Mr. Smirn. The engineers, Mr. Chairman, would be attached to 
State offices, and in some cases work across State lines. 

Mr. Wuitten. How many people would you contemplate hiring 
with the $150,000? 

Mr. Barnarp. The man years in this estimate, Mr. Chairman, 
are these: There would be 29 man-years of employment. 

Following what Mr. Smith said, we have, I think, 16 States that 
have no engineers at all, and if you make very many of these loans 
ina particular State, you have to have an engineer. 

Mr. Wuirren. Are those engineers some of the folks vou let go 
after you took over? 

Mr. Barnarp. We let go a few engineers, that is true. Our engi- 
neers work on soil and water conservation loans and farm ownership 
loans. They do the construction checking. They don’t draw any 
plans, but title V of the Housing Act requires that we set minimum 
standards for housing and that the loans and the buildings con- 
structed thereunder comply with those standards, so we have to check 
them. 

Mr. Wuirren. It is hard for me to find fault with you, because 
now 4 years late it looks like you are coming around to what we wanted 
to get you to do in 1952. 

Mr. Barnarp. I personally felt in anticipating this other legisla- 
tion that we would get some engineers in some of the States where 
we don’t have any, and next year, if legislation goes through, we can 
take care of this activity under the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act. 

_ Mr. Wurrren. How did you go about computing your pay-increase 
item ? 

Mr. Barnarp. We estimated that early in the year, Mr. Chairman. 
It is about a $16,000 absorption out of $1,470,000. There wouldn't 
have been any if we had been able to estimate it exactly. We were not 
trying to absorb any. The entire amount is needed this year. 

_Mr. Wurrren. I would like for you then to put your latest obliga- 
tion figure in the record so we will have something to tie this to. 
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(The information requested is as follows:) 
Obligation for salaries and expenses as of February 29, 1956, were $17,587.44 
Mr. Wuirren. Are there any further questions / 

If not, we wish to thank you gentlemen. While we appear to take 
issue with you sometimes, I believe all members of the committe 
strongly believe in this program, and I think we also agree that ther 
is some need to view the whole Federal effort in the housing fielt 
and give attention to the problem you have brought to our attention 


Mr. Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the oppor. 
tunity to meet with you. 


Tuurspay, Marcu &, 1956, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
WITNESSES 


DR. M. R. CLARKSON, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR FOR REGULATORY 
PROGRAMS, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

DR. W. L. POPHAM, DIRECTOR, CROPS REGULATORY PROGRAMS, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

F. H. SPENCER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR MANAGEMENT, 
AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

MARK M. KIRKHAM, CHIEF, BUDGET BRANCH, AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH SERVICE 

JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 





Mr. Wuirren. Dr. Clarkson, we are glad to have you. Like many 
witnesses, we find that you want some money. The pay cost is esti- 
mated at $4,294, 000 and the contingency Fond request is for $500,000, 
both contained in House Document No. 330. 

I would like to insert pages 3 to 7 of the justification of the hearings 
at this point. 
(The justifications are as follows:) 









JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, 


FiscaL YEAR 1956, For ‘“‘ SALARIES 
AND EXPENSES, 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE” 








Salaries and expenses 
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()) INCREASE OF $500,000 UNDER THE SUBAPPROPRIATION “PLANT AND ANIMAL DI8- 
PASE AND PEST CONTROL” FOR THE CONTINGENCY FUND FOR THE CONTROT. OF 
FMERGENCY OUTBREAKS ON INSECTS AND PLANT DISEASES 


Need for increase 

The subappropriation “Plant and animal disease and pest control” includes 
under the activity “Plant disease and pest control” a contingency fund, currently 
amounting to $1 million, to cooperate with States in controlling or suppressing 
emergency outbreaks of plant pests. To meet emergency situations during fiscal 
year 1956, a total of $844,700 already has been withdrawn from this fund to 
cooperate with the States in the control of the Mexican fruitfly, the khapra 
beetle, the European chafer, the burrowing nematode, and to finance the control 
program for grasshopper and Mormon cricket infestations which occurred late 
in the 1955 crop year. These releases leave a balance of $155,300 which is entirely 
inadequate to permit the continuation of Federal support for present control 
programs during the remainder of the fiscal year, and to maintain a sufficient 
halance to provide prompt aid in the control of anticipated grasshopper out- 
breaks in the spring of 1956 and to meet other emergencies which may occur. 
This situation could not be foreseen when the original estimates for this item 
were submitted. 

The following tabulation is a summary of the estimated needs for fiscal year 
1956 : 





$1 million contingency 


ae oe 
fund appropriation Proposed 


aes supple- 


Released to Balance mental 
date available 





—— beetle... hess $ ‘ $133, 000 $532, 000 
“rrasshopper 

1955 crop vear ni : ‘i 129, 700 

1956 crop year. a . eee é 425, 000 
\lexican fruitfly -- nies 134, 000 
European chafer. -. - 8 83, 000 
Burrowing nematode : 150, 000 
soybean nematode. --- : 7 ia 31,< 46, 300 


Total Patan 844, 700 155, 300 | 1, 500, 000 


Provides for control operations for only the 1st 9 months of the fiscal year. 

I)ue to the late grasshopper control season in the northern areas in the 1955 crop year, it was necessary 
to use $129,700 in July 1955, for control work. Normally, these costs would have been incurred as a part 
if the 1955 fiseal year program. 


The status of each of the control programs and the estimated needs for the 
remainder of fiscal year 1956 are as follows: 

Khapra beetle-—This insect, which is considered to be the world’s worst pest 
of stored grain and seeds, was discovered in 1954 to be infesting a number of 
srain handling establishments in California, Arizona, and New Mexico. A co- 
operative survey and eradication program was immediately initiated. The 
arked success achieved to date in the fumigation of entire buildings has resulted 
in un acceleration of this program well beyond what was expected a few months 
ago. Industry is anxious to be relieved of quarantine restrictions, and is co- 
operating fully with the Federal and State Governments in the eradication 
effort. For the current fiscal year the industry and State governments are mak- 
ing available over $1,400,000 to eradicate the pest. Federal participation is 
needed to assure the complete success of the program, not only for the enforce- 
nent of the Federal quarantine and participation in the fumigation work, but 
also for the conduct of cooperative surveys to locate all infested premises. As 
of December 19, 1955, a total of 131 infested properties had been successfully 
fumigated and released from quarantine regulations, leaving 173 known infested 
properties which had not yet been fumigated. It is estimated that a total of 
‘2.000 will be required for this work in 1956, which is $133,000 more than is 
presently available. 

_ Grasshopper and Mormon cricket control in Western States.—Weather condi- 
lions in the spring of 1955 retarded grasshopper hatching and the peak of control 
work fell in late June and July 1955. This necessitated obligating $129,700 of 
fiscal year 1956 funds for control operations relating to the 1955 crop year. 
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Survey information now available indieates a continuation of the buildup in the 
cycle of grasshopper infestation and that there are some 20 million acres of range. 
land included within infested areas in 16 Western States as compared with about 
6 million acres in 15 Western States reported a year ago. Heavy infestatioy 
continues in the Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Colorado areas ang 
there has been a noticeable build up in parts of Montana, Oregon, and California. 
It is expected that suppressive measures for the 1956 crop year may also be needed 
in Arizona, Idahe, Nebraska, Utah, and Wyoming. The Federal cost of the cop. 
trol program for the remainder of this fiscal year is estimated at $425,000 which 
is $269,700 more than is presently available. 

Mewican fruitfly control.—Continued survey efforts on both sides of the border 
are required in an effort to prevent the Mexican fruitfly from invading citrys 
areas of Arizona and California, also for cooperating with the Republic of Mexico 
in the inspection and treatment of fruit moving from infested areas in the jp. 
terior of Mexico for use in areas bordering the United States and in suppressing 
any new infestations that may be found over the international line. It is cur- 
rently estimated that $134,000 will be required for this program for the current 
fiscal year. This amount exceeds presently available funds by $30,000. 

European chafer.—This destructive pest in its larval stages feeds on roots of 
plants, causing destruction especially of pasture and forage crops, small grains, 
and nursery stock. It was first found in northwestern New York in 1954 and 
has since been found in Connecticut and West Virginia. To confine and control 
the pest, $83,000 has been released from the contingency fund for this fiscal 
year to participate with States in surveys, quarantine enforcement, and control 
operations. Quarantine regulations on the interstate movement of plants, 
nursery stock, soil, etc., have been effective in limiting its spread. It is estimated 
that the funds already available will be sufficient for this program for this fiscal 
year. 

Burrowing nematode surveys.—The State of Florida has appropriated approxi- 
mately $1,750,000 for a 2-year period to undertake an aggressive control program 
on the burrowing nematode, a serious malady of citrus which is spreading in 
the central part of the State. The Department has agreed to give some assist- 
ance to the State, primarily in connection with surveys to determine presence 
or absence of the organism in groves and nurseries, and to take such action as 
may prove necessary to protect other citrus-growing areas of the country. An 
additional $36,000 is needed to make available a total of $150,000 which it is 
estimated will be required this fiscal year to carry out the Department's 
responsibilities. 

Soybean nematode.—In August 1954 a newly introduced soil-infesting organism 
was found to be causing severe damage to soybeans in the Castle Hayne area of 
New Hanover County, N.C. Preliminary plans have been developed with North 
Carolina for carrying out a program of containment. This measure is con- 
sidered necessary to protect the more important soybean-producing States of the 
South and Middle West. It is estimated that $31,300 will be required for this 
program this year in addition to the $15,000 currently available. 

Other emergencies.—It is not possible to predict the precise amounts which 
may be required to combat additional plant pest outbreaks of an emergency na- 
ture. Any unobligated funds not required for the above programs, however, 
would be available for any additional emergencies which might arise, and if not 
so required would revert to the Treasury, 


(2) INCREASE OF $4,294,000 TO MEET INCREASED PAY COSTS UNDER PUBLIC LAW % 


Need for increase 

Additional funds are required to meet increased pay costs under Public Law 
94 to avoid drastic disruption of research, control, and regulatory programs 
in fiseal year 1956. The estimate is based on actual pay-increase costs incurred 
as of January 1956 and estimated costs for the latter half of this fiscal year. 
A survey was also conducted in January 1956 to determine the extent to which 
savings could be effected without essential detriment to program operations and 
such savings used to reduce the need for additional funds to meet increased pa! 
costs. As the result of this analysis and survey, it was determined that the 
original estimate for such costs for the current fiscal year as shown in the budget 
could be reduced by $50,000. 

Two factors operate to limit the amount of pay costs which can be absorbed. 
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1. It has been necessary this fiscal year to absorb more than $385,000 of 
increased costs. Examples of such increased costs are as follows: 

(a) $180,000 due to increases in per diem rates for persons in travel status. 
Public Law 189, approved July 28, 1955, authorized increases in such rates from 
$9 toa maximum of $12. 

(b) $170,000 in ine reased personal service costs under Public Law 763, ap- 
proved September 1, 1954, due to exclusion from Classification Act of 1949 
of crafts, trades, and labor positions (CPC) and application of the prevailing 
wage policy to such positions, which resulted in higher personal service costs. 

(¢) $34,900 in increased costs due to payment of uniform allowances to plant 
and animal quarantine inspectors and certain others, also authorized by Public 
Law 763 (as amended by Public Law 37, approved May 13, 1955). 

In addition, it has been necessary to absorb the higher costs of materials, 
supplies, and services. 

There is urgent need to expand research and control programs. Appro 
pr iations have been increased in fiscal year 1956 and substantial further increases 
for these programs are proposed in the budget estimates for 1957. Since addi- 
tional funds are being requested only after making such program shifts as are 
possible, all available funds are required for program needs. 

The introduction of new diseases and pests and the spread of those already 
existing require increasing amounts for research and control programs. The 
demands for Federal meat inspection are increasing due to increased slaughter 
and processing and the decentralization of meat packing operations from the 
larger packing centers. 

Mr. Wiarrren. We will be glad to have your statement. 

Dr. CLtarkson. Mr. C hairman, I would like to address myself first 
tothe proposed supplemental for the contingency fund for the control 
of emergency outbreaks of insects and plant r dise ASS. 

You may recall, when we were before you on the estimates for the 
I957 fiscal vear, we described several programs of an emergency nature 
which are financed under this fund. We spoke of the need for a 

500,000 increase for fiscal year 1957, and mentioned that we antici- 

pated bringing to you this $500,000 supplemental for fiscal year 1956. 


KILAPRA BEETLE 


This request is to provide funds for the remainder of the current 
fiscal year for five emergency programs. The first one is for the eradi- 
cation of the khapra beetle, a very destructive stored-product insect, 
which has been’ found in southern California and Arizona and in 
three locations in New Mexico. 

We have had underway for about a year an eradication program 
aimed at complete elimination of this pest of foreign origin, and the 
progress thus far has been quite encouraging. 

We have allocated $399,000 from the contingency fund for obliga- 
tions through March 31, 19 ak mn we anticipate $133,000 additional 
will be required to finish the year. That will cover surveys and inspec- 
tions, the enforcement of the Federal quarantine which we have in 
these three States, and cooperation with the States and industry in 
the fumigation of infested buildings, grain w: arehouses, and so on. 
Thus far we have found a total of 349 infested premises of which we 
have fumigated and released 178. Now, that job has been in larger 
proportion than those figures indicate since there was a total of 91 
million eubie feet in the premises found infested, of which some 64 
million cubie feet have been fumigated. 

We anticipate that by the end of this calendar year we will be sub- 
‘tantially on top of this job, but we do need $133,000 to complete the 
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year. That would complement the $1,400,000, which it is anticipate) 
will be put into this program by the affected States and the industry, 
Our arrangement with industry and the States in the fumigatioy 
of premises is that we put up approximately one-third of the cog, 
and the industry and/or the States put up the other two-thirds, |) 
the smaller premises, different arrangements have to be made, with 
the State and Federal Governments carrying most of the burden. 


GRASSHOPPER CONTROL 


The next item is the grasshopper program. The surveys conducted 
this past fall and winter indicate one of the largest potential threats 
of grasshoppers this coming season that we have had in many years, 
The surveys indicate that there may be as much as 20 million acres 
of rangelands where grasshoppers will be in what we call outbreak 
proportions. 

We are requesting an additional $269,700 to carry the Federal share 
of grasshopper-control work this fiscal year. These funds, together 
with the money put up by the States and the ranchers themselves, 
will provide for treating something over 2 million acres prior to 
June 30. 

On private lands the Federal Government pays approximately one- 
third of the cost, which runs about 60 cents an acre, and the State and 
the ranchers pay the other two-thirds. 


MEXICAN FRUITFLY 


The next item is the Mexican fruitfly. The committee will recall 
that we have a continuing program of suppression and prevention 
of spread of this insect pest in northeastern Mexico and in the adjoin- 
ing areas of Texas; that 2 years ago the pest was found for the first 
time on the California border, in nearby Mexico, and then later on 
during last year a small infestation was found across the border in 
California. 

With those developments, an intensive inspection program and 
program for periodic spraying of host trees on both sides of the 
border has been carried on for many months in order to prevent 
reinfestation of that area in northwestern Mexico and adjacent Cali- 
fornia. Arrangements have been made with the Mexican Department 
of Agriculture for inspection of fruits moving from central Mexico 
into northwestern Mexico. Cooperatively we have established along 
the lines of commerce fumigating chambers where the fruits can be 
fumigated and then safely brought into the northwestern area of 
Mexico. That area has been opened up in recent years with the de- 
velopment of the railroad line and a highway, which allows increased 
commerce between that area and central Mexico. Commerce in fruits 
that will carry this pest will continue, and the best method of prevent- 
ing reinfestation of the border area of northwestern Mexico and ad- 


jacent California is in effective surveillance of the shipments of the 
fruits along the railroad and highway lines. 

We estimate an additional $30,000 will be required to continue the 
work for the remainder of this year. 
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Mr. Wurrren. If they have this highway and this railroad, and 
if this is a continuing thing, is this an emergency operation, or should 
you begin te get this over into your regular funds? 

* Dr, CLarKson. We have been giving consideration, Mr. Chairman, 
to recommending such a change. Part of the expenditure is of a 
recurring nature, but a part of the expenditure still is on the con- 
tinued spraying and surveillance in the area where the infestation was 
found, and it will be some time yet before that can be discontinued. 

When that time comes, I would agree with the suggestion that this 
item ought to be transferred to the regular control item and the con- 
tingeney fund relieved of this expenditure. 

Mr. Wuitren. What is the status of your contingency fund now? 
How much do you have? 

Dr. Crarkson. We have remaining $155,300 in the contingency 
fund, as of now. We will have to make some withdrawal on it before 
April 1 for our work on the khapra beetle. 

Mr. Wuirren. You are getting to the limit of the funds available, 
aren't you? 

Dr. CLarKson. Yes, su. Our estimated need for khapra beetle for 
> the rest of the year is $133,000, which almost entirely depletes the 
© balance of the contingency fund. 


NEMATODE CONTROL PROGRAMS 


Our request covers two other items. For burrowing nematode con- 
trol in cooperation with Florida an additional $36,000 is needed. That 
would provide a total expenditure of $150,000 for the program this fis- 
- cal year. For prevention of spread of the newly discovered soybean 
nematode in North Carolina an additional $31,300 is required. This 
nematode is now infesting about a thousand acres. It is under sur- 
» veillance by the State authorities, and we have good opportunity, we 
) think, of eradicating it. 


PAY ACT COSTS 


Mr. Wurrren. Turning then briefly to your request for pay costs, 
I would like for you to include in the record at this point the total 
) obligations through January for the salaries and expenses appropria- 
tion. I would also like for you to tell me how you go about deter- 
mining the total request for pay cost. 

Dr. CLarKson. I would like Mr. Spencer to respond. 

Mr. Srencer. The total amount we estimate for pay cost is, of 
course, determined on our basic personal] services figure for the year, 
and the gross was $4,836,800. Now, of that amount, $377,100 will be 
recovered through reimbursable activities which mostly represent in- 
spection services, and there is an absorption item of $165,700, which 
brought the net figure down to $4,294,000. 

As of the end of January, our obligations were $56,292,834. That 
Was against funds apportioned as of that date of $58,681,134, which 
would indicate at that time an apparent unobligated apportionment 
of $2,388,300. Of that amount approximately $1,265,000 represented 
specific items on which the obligation had been delayed beyond the 
estimated apportionment period. In other words, that money from 
the standpoint of the total program is obligated. So that would 
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leave us a balance under the apportionment of $1,122,500, which js 
roughly 1.5 percent of the apportionment, and in going back over our 
ratio of obligations and apportionments for a period of years, there 
is normally about 2 percent lag. 

Mr. Wuirten. Those figures are gotten up on that basis then. The 
figure requested then is built up on that experience table ? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Horan? 


GRASSHOPPER CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Horan. How is the grasshopper situation in the Panhandle of 
Texas? 

Dr. Ciarkson. Very bad. The outlook is for a very widespread 
development of grasshoppers and very heavy concentration in the 
Panhandle of Texas and parts of adjoining Oklahoma and the corner 
of New Mexico, Colorado, and part of Kansas. 

Mr. Horan. As long as good Americans continue to live in that 
section of the country, with all of the drought they have had, with 
withdrawal even of 14 counties from the crop insurance progran, 
and now with grasshoppers and other problems, I just wonder how 
we are going to meet a situation like that. 

What are you doing to get greater cooperation from the State? 

Now, I have had occasion to talk to my very good friend Walter 
Rogers, who represents that area, and very ably, I might add, and he 
indicated that they might be making some progress as far as the State 
is concerned. 

It disturbs me, because I see an accumulation of bad situations all 
centering on one area of the United States, and that concerns me, I au 
very frank to admit. 

Dr. Ciarxson. Well, during the last 3 years we have spent a great 
deal of effort in working with all of the States in that area to match 
the Federal effort with State funds as well as with industry funds. 
Such States as Colorado, Wyoming, and New Mexico are now pro- 
viding on a regular basis for participation in this program.  Okl:- 
homa this year has some funds available, which will go a long way. 
I don’t know whether they will be adequate, but they will be very 
helpful in combating the pest in the Panhandle of Oklahoma. In 
Texas the ranchers have become quite concerned over the outlook. 
and they have themselves indicated their intention of putting up: 
good deal of money. The State government of Texas has been rather 
slow to pick up this program. I don’t know what the outlook may 
be next year. This year any funds used for this purpose will have 
to come from emergency funds in the hands of the Texas State gover? 
ment. Now, whether they will be made available to them, we cant 
tell until the emergency arises, but there is a growing awareness of 
need. 

Mr. Horan. You mean emergency funds for the suppression of 
grasshoppers ? 

Dr. CLarKkson. No; for all purposes. 

Mr. Horan. For all purposes? 

Dr. CLarKson. Yes, sir. As we understand, the way the legislation 
has been enacted in Texas, it may be available for grasshopper U% 
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or it might be restricted for other purposes. There is a growing 
awareness in the State government of ‘Texas as to this problem. We 
» have been a little disappointed that they have not come along farther 
than they have. All I can say is that we have worked with them to 
the best of our ability. 

Mr. Horan. Well, their cup of grief is certainly running over down 
there. When we saw fit through the policies, I suppose, outlined in 
our original experimental crop insurance program, to withdraw any 
county from participation because of the high premium rates and 
the high indemnity rates and the actuarial impossibility of the situa- 
tion, to me it would mean almost the declaration of an automatic 
disaster area that needed every help that a good government could 
vive, including reclamation, and I understand that there is a great 
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ad interest now In sinking wells and in watershed protection, so that 
he irrigation may be had in that area. 


But it has always been a contention of mine that our civilization 
as it progresses, and being what it is, that we cannot permit that sort 


hat of a condition to exist as long as people continue to live there. They 
th have a right to assistance of every sort, in my opinion. I am very 


much interested in seeing progress made here. I hope that whatever 
is indicated that is needed will be forthcoming from all sources, Fed- 
eral aid and also State cooperation. 

Dr. CLarkson. We hope so, too, and we will do our best to bring 





ter that about. 
he Mr. Horan. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
ate Mr. Wiurrren. There are no further questions. 
3 We wish to thank you, Doctor, for your appearance, sir. 
all 
al AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 
‘eat WITNESSES 
ey KENNETH L. SCOTT, DIRECTOR, AGRICULTURAL CREDIT SERVICES 
10. PAUL M. KOGER, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CONSERVA- 
sla: TION PROGRAM SERVICE 
vay. FRED G. RITCHIE, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL CON- 
er SERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 
In : JAMES M. HUNT, CHIEF, PROGRAM ANALYSIS DIVISION, AGRICUL- 
nok, i TURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM SERVICE 
pa i JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER, 
ther a DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
may B = =Mr. Wurrren. Gentlemen, we are glad to have with us Mr. Paul 
ve BM. Koger, Administrator of Agricultural Conservation Program 
erly B) Service. We will be interested in some of your background and 
ant BH) experience, Mr. Koger. 
s of » Mv. Koger. I have a biographical statement. 
Mr. Wutrren. You might have that included in the record, if you 
n of HH would. , 
: (The biographical statement for Paul M. Koger follows :) 
: BIOGRAPHICAL STATEMENT FOR PAUL M. Kocer 
BS 
ston ; Paul M. Koger of Athens, Tenn., was appointed Administrator of the Agri- 
r US? BP cultural Conservation Program Service, effective December 27, 1955. Mr. Koger 
5 Was born and raised on a 245-acre general farm in Pickett County, Tenn., and 
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has helped with its management since 1946. He graduated from Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute in 1940 with a B. 8S. degree in agriculture and minor 
credits in associated subjects. He continued his education with postgrady. 
ate work at the Universities of Tennesssee and Arkansas. 

He began his professional service to agriculture as county supervisor with 
the Farm Security Administration (now Farmers’ Home Administration) jp 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and held this position from 1941 to 1945. 

For 4 subsequent years, 1945-49, Mr. Koger served as assistant county agent, 
specializing in soil conservation, working with farmers in the TVA watershed 
area of McMinn and Monroe Counties, Tenn. In April 1949, he became county 
agent for McMinn County, and served until 1952. 

From August 1, 1952, to May 1954 he was the soil conservation specialist for the 
Taylor Implement Co. in Athens, Tenn. 

He then served as State administrative officer for the Tennessee Agricul 
tural Stabilization and Conservation Committee at Nashville. 

From September 1954 to the end of 1955 he served as area director of the 
Commodity Stabilization Service for the nine Southeastern States. 

Mr. Wuirren. The language proposed is contained in House Docu- 


ment No. 330. You may proceed with your statement. 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Koger. All right, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am glad to have 
this opportunity to appear here today to discuss with you the re 
quest of the Department to extend the availability of certain unused 
balances and to broaden the authorization for which such funds may 
be used. The unused balances are those from the funds authorized 
by the Congress last year in the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1956, for emergency wind erosion control measures in the Dust Bow! 
area. Not all of those funds were required in 1955, but they were avail- 
able for use only through December 31,1955. 

Emergency assistance is again needed to help farmers rehabilitate 
their farmlands which were damaged by natural disasters. Three 
types of disasters have caused damages to farmland, the rehabilitation 
of which we believe warrants Federal cost-sharing assistance: (1) 
Last summer two severe hurricanes, Connie and Diane, and disas- 
trous floods accompanying them, caused extensive damage to farm- 
lands in several of the eastern seaboard States; (2) just a few weeks 
ago unprecedented floods in the States of California, Oregon, and 
Nevada caused very severe damage to farmlands somewhat similar 
to that resulting from the hurricane damage in the East; and (3) 
again this year the danger of severe wind erosion in the Dust Bow! 
area requires that emergency protective measures be applied to the 
land. We are asking the Congress to make available the unused bal- 
ances from the emergency funds already appropriated, and to author- 
ize their use for these three purposes. 


ASSISTANCE IN EASTERN STATES 


The two severe hurricanes in the summer of 1955, Connie and Diane, 
-aused substantial damage to farmlands in several of the easter 
seaboard States. Much farmland was left in an extremely critical 
condition unfit for agricultural purposes unless rehabilitation meas 
ures are carried out. In some areas farmlands were inundated by 
salt water which left it in a saline condition and a considerable amoun 
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of siltation and deposits of debris occurred on other lands. Extensive 
erosion occurred in many areas. Because of the magnitude of the 
problem immediate — were taken to assist farmers in restoring and 
protecting the land affected. The regular agricultural conservation 
program was adjusted to provide as much assistance as possible but 
additional funds were also needed. Consequently, $500,000 was ob- 
tained from the President’s disaster relief fund to supplement regular 
agricultural conservation program funds. 

“Under the appropriation language requested, the $500,000 obtained 
from the President would be restored and some additional funds would 
be used, primarily to permit cost-sharing assistance where needed in 
excess of $1,500 per farm. 


ASSISTANCE IN CALIFORNTA, OREGON, AND NEVADA 


During the winter of 1955-56 unprecedented rains caused disastrous 
floods in certain parts of California, Nevada, and Oregon. Farmlands 
were damaged very severely. In the coastal counties of California 
and Oregon the drainage of water into the sea was seriously impeded 
by the unprecedented tides ranging from 10 to 30 feet. This caused 
backwater to accumulate over a much wider area than is normal and, 
after the tides receded, debris clogged the tide gates causing tidewater 
to be trapped inland. The chief land damage in these situations 
resulted from deposits of sand, gravel, silt and other debris. In the in- 
land areas much damage was caused from failure of dikes. When this 
occurred serious erosion resulted as well as deposits of silt, gravel, and 
debris. 

The 1956 agricultural conservation program is being used to the 
fullest extent possible to assist farmers in restoring their farmlands. 
ae of the magnitude of the problem, however, additional funds 
are needed. 


ASSISTANCE FOR EMERGENCY WIND EROSION MEASURES IN 1956 


_ Reports with respect to land conditions in the Great Plains area 
indicate that land in condition to blow creates a potential problem 
somewhat less than existed at this time last year, but still of con- 
siderable extent. Under these circumstances we believe that it is 
highly desirable to take action so that funds will be available for 
emergency assistance on wind erosion control measures if the need 
arises. Regular program funds -will be used to the extent possible, 
but they likely will not be sufficient to cope with the problem. While 
this supplemental amount will not provide as much additional funds 
as were used last year, it is hoped that the amount made available, 
together with the regular agricultural conservation program funds 
which can be used for this purpose, will be adequate. 


AMOUNT OF FUNDS WHICH WILL BE AVAILABLE 


The exact amount of funds which will be available under this pro- 
posal cannot be accurately determined at the present time. The rea- 
son for this is that in some cases it was necessary to make charges 
against the emergency wind erosion fund last year, because all regu- 
lar agricultural conservation program funds were committed to farm- 
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ers, which can now be transferred back to the regular program. Since 
some of the regular agricultural conservation program commitments 
to farmers were not earned, regular funds are now available to pay 
for these wind erosion practices. Since we are now in the process of 
making these transfers, the exact amount which can be restored to 
the emergency account by this process is not known, but it appears 
likely that it may amount to about $1 million. 

In total, it is probable that about $5.5 million will be available 
made up of $2.9 million which was not allotted to States, $1.6 million 
which was alloted to States but not committed to farmers, and about 
$1 million arising from transfers to the regular agricultural conserva- 
tion program of charges incurred under the 1955 wind erosion pro- 
oram. 


USE OF THE FUNDS MADE AVAILABLE UNDER THE SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 


The first use proposed for the additional funds is to repay the 
President’s disaster relief fund for the advances made for restora- 
tion of damage caused by hurricanes and floods and for emergency 
wind erosion prevention practices. (In addition to the $500,000 ad- 
vanced to meet the problems caused by hurricanes along the east coast 
we recently have been advanced $2.4 million more for use on problens 
of the western floods and for wind erosion work in the Great Plains.) 
Relatively small amounts will be used in the Eastern States to sup- 
plement the present funds being used for emergency flood restoration 
work. For the States of California, Oregon, and Nevada, about $1.6 
million is needed. The amount remaining from the total which will 
become available under the appropriation language requested will 
be about $3.4 million (assuming the amounts will be transferred to 
the regular program as described above) which will be available for 
the most urgent emergency wind erosion control measures in the Dust 
Bowl area. This, together with the regular agricultural conservation 
program funds which can be used for this purpose should be adequate 
to cope with the problem so far as its size can at this time be deter- 
mined. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Koger, thank you. I think the members of 
this committee are sympathetic to programs which will help meet 
these disasters. Personally I would seriously question one approach 
that is made here. It is my recollection that in the ACP program 
the funds are distributed under a formula; are they not ? 

Mr. Rircnie. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. Which means that the Congress, in making the 
appropriation, provides the funds for each State in the Union. Now. 
1 note here that part of those funds were not allotted to the States. 
I believe on page 4 of your statement it says that $2.9 million is 
available which was not allotted to States. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is just the emergency fund, Mr. Chairman. 
The Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954, appropriated $1) 
million—and the Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956, appropr'- 





ated $5 million, a total of $20 million, which have been made available 
for emergency measures. The period of availability of that money has 
been extended in the past. This represents another request for extel 
sion of those special funds, and the unallocated amount referred (0 
there was funds that it was found did not have to be allocated under 
the emergency program. 
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Mr. Wurrren. In other words, the only funds that this supplemental 
would be directed to would be funds in this emergency fund rather 
than your regular activities ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 


JUSTIFICATION DATA 


Mr. Wurrren. In that connection, I would like to have the budget 
justifications included in the record at this point. 
(The budget justifications follow :) 


AGRICULTURAL CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


“The unobligated balance of the amount made available under this head in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956, shall, subject to the same conditions, 
remain available until December 31, 1956, for the same purposes, for emergency 
measures to restore farmlands damaged by hurricanes and excessive floods, and 
for reimbursement to the appropriation to the President for ‘Disaster relief’ for 
allocations to the Secretary of Agriculture for such purposes.” 


JUSTIFICATION OF LANGUAGE 


The proposed language of the supplemental would permit the use of funds 
which would be made available herein: 

1. To provide assistance until December 31, 1956, for emergency measures to 
restore farmlands damaged by floods and hurricanes, including reimbursement 
to the President’s disaster relief appropriation for allocations to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for such purposes. 

2. To provide assistance until December 31, 1956, for emergency wind erosion 
control measures, 

The need for additional funds for emergency measures has become evident 
since passage of the regular appropriation act of 1956. The provision making 
the unobligated balance of funds appropriated for the 1954 and 1955 emergency 
wind erosion control programs available until December 31, 1956, is necessary 
for the above purposes. 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


Hurricane damage restoration.—The two severe hurricanes in the summer of 
1855, Connie and Diane, caused substantial damage to farmlands in several of 
the Eastern Seaboard States—Connecticut, Maryland, Massachusejtts, New Jer- 
sey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Virginia. 

The hurricanes left much of the land in extremely critical condition unfit for 
agricultural purposes. In some areas farmland was inundated by salt water 
which left it in a saline condition ; a considerable amount of siltation and deposits 
of debris, rocks, gravel, sand, etc., occurred on other land ; in some places extensive 
Washing and erosion occurred. 

Because of the widespread conditions and the intense degree of damage, it was 


The regular agricultural conservation program which provides cost-sharing 
assistance to individual farmers for carrying out conservation measures was 
adjusted to provide as much assistance as possible. Due to the magnitude of the 
problem funds under the regular program were not sufficient to fully meet require- 
nents. It was necessary, therefore, to obtain $500,000 from the President's 
disaster relief fund to supplement the regular agricultural conservation program 
funds, and in a limited number of cases, where warranted, to make payments 
In excess of the $1,500 limitation which is applicable to the regular program. 
Restoration of farmlands in California, Nevada, and Oregon damaged by 
foods.—During the winter of 1955-56 unprecedented rains caused disastrous 
floods in certain parts of California, Nevada, and Oregon. Farmlands were dam- 
aged very severely from these floods. Much of the damage was similar in nature 
to that caused on the eastern seaboard last summer by hurricanes and resulting 
loods. In the coastal counties of California and Oregon the drainage of water 
into the sea was seriously impeded by unprecedented tides ranging from 10 to 30 
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feet. This caused backwater to accumulate over a much wider area than is poy. 
mal. After the tides receded, debris clogged tide gates causing the tidewater to y 
trapped inland. The chief land damage in these situations results from deposits 
of sand, gravel, silt, and other debris. 

In the inland areas much damage was caused from failure of dikes, resulting jy 
the flooding of lowland adjacent to rivers. When this occurred serious erosiqy 
resulted as well as deposits of silt, gravel, and various kinds of debris. Wher 
economically feasible this debris will need to be removed and the land relevela 
Floodwaters also caused severe damages to diversion dams, headgates, anj 
distribution ditches in several irrigated areas. 

The 1956 agricultural conservation program is being used to the fullest extey; 
possible to assist farmers in restoring their farmlands. There is need, however 
for some additional funds in these States. In some cases the damage suffered by 
individual farms was so great that financial assistance under the agricultury 
conservation program is needed in excess of the $1,500 limitation which applies 
to regular program funds. 

Emergency wind erosion control measures for 1956.—A report prepared by 
the Soil Conservation Service with respect to land conditions in the Grea 
Plains States indicates that land in condition to blow, on January 1, 195é, 
creates a potential problem of about the same magnitude as existed January 1, 
1955. Poor moisture conditions, lack of adequate ground cover and adequate 
soil structure indicate a serious danger of wind erosion this spring. Repre. 
sentatives of the ASC State committees from the Great Plains States have 
recommended that action be taken so that funds will be available immediately 
for assistance on wind erosion control measures if the need arises. Regular 
program funds would be used to the extent that they are available but they 
would not be sufficient to cope with the potential problem. 

The following schedule reflects the estimated amounts which would be made 
available by this recommended provision : 

Funds available for 1954 and 1955 emergency wind erosion control programs: 


Third Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1954__._._-___-___________- $15, 000, 00 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1956_..__._.-___----_-_-_-.__- 5, 000, 000 
pee rn eke SN a AP Be (oo ten ee 20, 000, 000 
Alloctions for 1954 emergency wind erosion control program____--~- —T, 717, 0 
Allocations for 1955 emergency wind erosion control program__-__-~ —9, 343, 600 
Unobligated balance as of Dec. 31, 1955......._..._--._-.- 2, 939, 400 


Estimated requirements, supplemental estimate : 
Reimbursement to President’s disaster relief fund for allocations 


for assistance in hurricane-damaged areas_________-____-_-____--- — $500, 000 
Restoration of farmlands in California, Nevada, and Oregon 
ens Gy me re hee a a ae —1, 600, 0M 





Balance available for emergency wind erosion control work 
in 1956 1 839, 40) 


1In addition to this amount it is estimated that there will be available approximately 
$1.6 million which is currently allocated but not earned under the 1955 emergency Wilt 
erosion control program. Further additional funds, the exact amount of which cannol 
now be determined, will become available as soon as certain charges can be transferred 
from the 1955 emergency wind erosion control appropriation to the regular ACP. In some 
parts of the wind erosion area charges were made last year against emergency wind erosi0l 
funds for practices which were eligible and would have been approved under the regula! 
ACP if all funds had not been committed. Since some of the regular ACP commitments 
were not earned, regular funds are now available to pay for emergency wind erosion contr! 
practices which would have been eligible under the regular program. Charges for such 
practices are now being transferred to the regular program. The exact amount of trails 
fers which can be made is not known, but it seems likely that about $1 million may be 
shifted. 

Assuming these additional amounts will become available, there will be a total of 
approximately $3.4 million for the 1956 wind erosion control program and for some small 
additional needs in connection with the hurricane restoration work in the eastern seaboat! 
States. It is hoped that weather conditions in the spring of 1956 will be such that this 
amount will be sufficient to provide for the minimum. needs for an emergency wind erosi0! 
control program. 


Mr. Wuirren. Organizationally, how do you handle this matter! 
Is it handled through your regular State ACP committees, where the 
local people have some say about what practices would be carried oll 
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and would make some recommendations as to the percentage that the 
Federal Government would pay, and things of that sort? 

Mr. Rrrente. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. Do you give them any wider latitude in connection 
with the disaster areas in their choice of practices? 

Mr. Rrrente. Yes, sir; we have permitted them to pretty well tailor 
the practices to the needs for restoring and to raise the pecentage of 
the cost for these practices well above what we are paying generally 
throughout the country. 

Mr. Warren. I don’t care to ask any further questions at this 
point. I will have some further questions when the regular activities 
of the Department come up. I mention one here because we might 
just as well be prepared for it. Many, many farmers feel in recent 
vears there has been very little effort to make this ACP program 
work. I know you were doing the best you could, Mr. Ritchie, but 
it is my understanding the position of head of the agency was left 
vacant for quite a long time until Mr. Koger was appointed only 
recently. We have had a rather severe change in the approach to 


) the soil-conservation problem. I am aware that during the first 2 


years of the administration, they tried to cut the funds available 
substantially. I would like to have at the next appearance, full infor- 
mation as to what changes have been made in this administration from 


| the policies and practices that have been carried on before. 


Mr. Marswatt. Is this the first time that there has been any trans- 
fer of any ACP money to the President’s disaster fund ? 

Mr. Rircnte. No, sir; it has been done in connection with the 
emergency wind-erosion program in prior years. 

Mr. Marswaty. Have there been any other instances besides soil 


» erosion ? 


Mr. Hunt. Not that I recall. 
Mr. Rircume. Let me see if I can clear up one point. The funds 


) are transferred back to the President’s emergency fund from the 
) special emergency appropriations, rather than from the appropria- 
# tions for the regular ACP. 


Mr. MarswHauyu. As I understand it, there isn’t one cent that is trans- 


' ferred from the regular ACP appropriation; it is all money that 
> has come from the so-called disaster fund. 


Mr. Wueeter. This emergency money, Mr. Marshall, from the be- 
ginning, carried with it the authority to pay back to the President’s 
emergency fund moneys which had been advanced in order that we 
could quickly get underway at the beginning of each program. It 
has provided authority for us to repay advances when the funds were 
extended in a similar manner that we are now requesting. So there 
ure a number of precedents to getting started quickly with the Presi- 
dent’s fund and then seeking authority to pay that fund back out of 
funds later made available. 

Mr. Marsnati. Thank you, Mr. Wheeler. 

Mr. Wurrren. In that connection, can we have some breakdown as 
to how this money that we are going to repay to the President’s fund— 
(lo you have the detail as to where the money was actually spent from 
his fund, so we can see if it was used for soil conservation or to meet 
this disaster ? 

Mr. Kocrr. Mr. Hunt, do you have that? 
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Mr. Hunt. Well, that may be answered from the tables on page }, 
I believe it is. It may not be completely answered there, but yo, 
will note that $500,000 1s shown as a reimbursement to the President’ 
disaster relief fund for allocation for assistance in hurricane damaged 
areas. Now, that $500,000 was advanced by the President last fall 
I think it was September, and that had been earmarked and is being 
used in the eastern seaboard States for the hurricane work. The othe 
portion of it, some is being used on the west coast in California, 
Oregon, and Nevada. About $1,600,000 is the amount to be used jy 
those 3 States. Probably some of the funds advanced from the 
President’s disaster relief fund will be used in the Dust Bow] area. 

Mr. Wuirren. I have always supported return of the President 
fund when it was used. There is some question as to whether the 
Agriculture Department should return the disaster funds used 
for agriculture problems. It is a matter of who the funds would le 
charged up to. So I feel that we should have more details as to hoy 
this program was used. 

Now, in the regular program there is a $1,500 limitation on what 
can be used in any one particular instance. I would be interested 
in whether in this case the emergency fund might have been used to 
pay extremely large amounts to certain individuals and whether in 
meeting their payment it is for agricultural damage or some other 
purpose. Now, in stating that fact, I am not condemning what was 
done. I am just raising the question as to whether it is a proper 
charge to agricultural disasters. 

Mr. Wuee ter. Mr. Whitten, in each instance the advance from the 
President’s disaster fund has been used in exactly the same manner 
as authorized by these emergency funds which later become available. 
The advances simply permit us to get started earlier. For example. 
under these emergency funds, there is authority to go beyond the 
$1,500 limit. That is one of the differences between operating on the 
emergency funds and the regular ACP funds. 

Mr. Wutrren. That $1,500 limitation is not in the emergency funds 
or in the President’s fund ? 

Mr. Wueeter. The limit is in the regular fund. Under the Presi- 
dent’s fund, that limit can be exceeded and under this special emer- 
gency money it can be exceeded. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, | would like information as to how you expect 
to allocate these funds to the various States and information as t0 
how that would be handled in those States. 

Mr. Kocer. Mr. Ritchie, would you like to add anything? 

Mr. Rrrcente. I would like to comment that the funds allocated 
from the President’s emergency fund went to Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and North Carolina basically: $125,000 to Connecticut, 
$50,000 to Massachusetts, and $300,000 to North Carolina. All of 
those funds have been used for replacing protective seedings tht 
have been washed out, to clear debris off farmland, in other words 
used on farmland to treat the land itself, or to clear out drainage 
channels and ditches on the farm. In North Carolina, where there wis 
a very bad salt problem, they have used these funds for lime and fo! 
gypsum to help treat the land to get the salt out. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am not condemning their use, and it doesn’t affect 
my immediate area. But how about this freeze that ruined te 
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orange trees down on the Rio Grande a few years ago, or the freeze 
that affected the fruit throughout the southern area, and things of 
that sort? Where do you draw the line on this disaster ? 

Mr. Rrrente. Well, the funds that we have used were associated 
with the agriculture conservation program. We have tried to relate 
them directly to soil and water conservation practices as opposed to 
helping relieve the problem of loss of crops or things of that kind. 

Mr. Wuirren. Well, now, if you lost your planting of trees, would 
that come under your program ? 

Mr. Rrrcutm. Where those trees were planted for conservation 
purposes there is no reason why they wouldn’t be eligible to come in. 
We help restore the planting of forest trees. 

Mr. Wuirrten. It is my understanding that the orange trees in the 
Rio Grande some several years ago were frozen to the point that they 
lost their plantings. 

Mr. Rrrcute. There it wasn’t a soil problem. 

Mr. Wuirren. Here we have an emergency, and yet another area 
with the same identical thing can’t get under the tent. I wonder 
whether we should create by legislation or some other action some 
other pattern. 

Mr. Wueeter. I think we are talking about two different kinds of 
problems. On the fruit-tree situation, there was nothing connected 
with the soil or the condition of the soil involved; it was a different 
kind of disaster. They would be eligible for loans under the disaster 
loan fund. T don’t recall in detail, but other forms of aid may be avail- 
able. As Mr. Ritchie said, the request relates to the condition of the soil 
and the ability of it to grow crops. That is the kind of problem we are 
concerned with under this particular proposal. 

Mr. Wutrren. Now, what breakdown do you have as to what money 
is to be allocated to the various States ? 

Mr. Koerr. Do vou have that, Mr. Hunt? 

Mr. Hunt. The present allocations in the eastern seaboard States 
amount to $500,000; Connecticut, $125,000, Massachusetts, $50,000, 
North Carolina, $300,000. 

Now, it may be necessary to allocate some additional amounts in 
this area, too, because this distribution was made right after the flood, 
and as the appraisals have become better since they have had more 
time to reappraise it, we may find that we will need to use some small 
amounts maybe in another State and a little more to take care of cases 
primarily that need assistance in addition to $1,500, but we don’t 
think that will be very substantial in that area. 

Now, in the west coast area, California has been authorized to use 
a million dollars; Oregon, $397,000; and Nevada, $172,500. At the 
moment no authorizations have been made beyond that, Mr. Chair- 
man. The States in the Dust Bowl area are needing some funds, and 
in the next few days we probably will be making some allocations 
there, but we are trying to get the very latest reports on the damage 
and put the money where the worst conditions exist so that it will be 
available where it is actually needed. 

Mr. Wuirren. Now, when you make this money available to these 
Various States, and that is the way it shows on those records, do you 
then control the States or require them to make it available to par- 
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ticular counties that have been classified as disaster counties? Or do 
you leave it to the State committee ? 

Mr. Hunr. It is available only for this particular kind of work that 
it is authorized for in the area where that damage is. It is limited 
to that area. 

Mr. Rirentme. I think I would like to add one comment to that, 
What we did first of all was to survey these States, with all of the 
agencies helping, to see what the damages were, and then the State 
committee reached the best judgment decision they could as to how 
much they could do with their regular program without seriously dis- 
rupting their longtime work that they wanted to get done. Then we 
allotted them over and above what they could do with their regular 
program such of these funds as they felt they had to have. That is the 
reason some of the Northeastern States, with the severe flood damage, 
did not get any of the emergency funds last fall, because they felt 
that the situation in respect to the regular program was such that 
they could do everything they would get done under it. 

We followed that same pattern on the west coast, and we tried to 
follow somewhat that same pattern in the Dust Bowl. 

Mr. Wuirren. Insofar as the fund here is concerned, actually the 
funds that are requested of this committee would go to the regular 
channels. That is, of the ACP programs, where the farmer himself 
participates in a share of the cost, that would be determined by the 
Department of Agriculture officials. 

Mr. Wueeter. That is correct. 

Mr. Hunt. That is correct. 

Mr. Wurrren. That is all I care to ask. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Horan. We cannot escape the fact that these funds have been 
used. 

Mr. Koger. Used, yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. That they have been something that impaired the 
capital structure that we are in the habit of repairing, when it is 
decimated. Is that true? 

Mr. Kocer. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. These obligations have been entered into, and while I 
am convinced in my own mind that we ought to have a clarification 
of them, about the fields of endeavor on the part of the civilian defense 
and the ACP, we are, in your opinion, obligated to repair, to retum 
this money to the President’s fund; and, also, the estimated repair 
work that needs to be done in California, Nevada, and Oregon? 

Mr. Kocer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Horan. And you are not asking for any new money—you are 
asking for authority ? 

Mr. Kocer. Authority to use what is unused. 

Mr. Horan. Mr. Chairman, I do feel, though, that we should com- 
ment on what is an apparent duplication of effort here in this field 
of disaster work, in any report we may put out in connection with the 
supplemental. 
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Mr. Wurrren. Certainly, the $500,000 which the President advanced 
to the Department of Agriculture, which has been spent through these 
channels for agriculture problems, should be restored here. I think 
it would be appropriate then for this committee to call it to the atten- 
tion of the folks dealing with it on the other committee, both in the 
House and in the Senate, so that whatever action would be appropriate 
there would be taken. And there is some question whether the other 
agency has any authority to use it for the purposes, that is, legislative 
authority. 

Mr. Wueecer. Let me make it clear that nobody has incurred a 
deficiency. ‘There is broad authority under Public Law 875, under 
which we obtained the $500,000 from the President’s disaster relief 
fund and we used it precisely as we would have used this money, had 
it been available, but with the understanding that since this was 
primarily an agricultural job, one that we carry out through our 
regular organization, it would be regarded as an advance. On this 
basis, future planning by FCDA as to the amount of uncommitted 
funds that they would need to meet new emergencies would be based 
on the assumption that this advance would be repaid as it has in the 
past. I wanted to make sure that you did not get the impression that 
we had used money before it was legally available. No deficiency had 
been incurred. 

Mr. Scorr. On that one point, about the overlapping, I make the 
contacts with the Federal Civil Defense Administration on these 
disaster matters, where the Department is concerned. 

We have had a good many discussions with Governor Peterson and 
members of his staff. They go on daily. They are trying very hard, 
[ am sure in all instances, to determine to their satisfaction that they 
are not doing any work on agricultural lands. We have had a good 
many discussions about that. In these flood areas they have come in 
and done work under their authority in the towns. And we are right 
in there, in the adjacent area. 

So we are working closely together. I merely offer that as a gen- 
eral bit of information on how we work. 

_ Mr. Wurrren. Thank you, Mr. Scott. We are glad to have that 
information. 

Mr. Vursexi. When Mr. Peterson testified before our committee 
about this disaster work in California, he brought out the very thing 
that you spoke of, that you people and all others interested cooperated, 
and that there was no duplication of funds in that very thing that 
we are talking about now in California. 

I remember very definitely the testimony. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurrren. Are there any further questions? If not, that is 
all then, and thank you very much for your appearance. 
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THurspay, Marcu 8, 1956, 
Pay Increase Costs, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
WITNESSES 


JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET OFFICER 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 

CHARLES L. GRANT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF FINANCE, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


" 


Mr. Wuirren. We will be glad to hear from Mr. Wheeler, Budget 
Officer of the Department, on the request for supplemental funds iy 
House Document No. 340 and 341 to meet pay increases passed by the 
Congress last session. We will be glad to have your presentation in 
such detail as you might wish to present it. 

Mr. Wueecer. Mr. Chairman, Public Law 94, approved June 2%, 
1955, provided for increased pay for most employees of the Federal 
Government. The total increased cost for the Department is esti- 
mated at $22,088,026 during this current fiscal year. 

As you know, those amounts are not included in the 1956 appropria- 
tions that were passed by Congress last session. 

Of the total cost of $22 million throughout the Department, we esti- 
mate that we can absorb about $8,426,000, or about 38 percent of it, 
without asking for additional appropriation. This leaves a balance 
of about $13,661,200 of supplemental appropriations which are before 
the Congress. 

Part of those items are in House Document No. 330, and you have 
already discussed those that were tied into the other supplementals for 
ARS, FHA, and CCC. The remaining supplementals needed in the 
amount of $5,433,700, including $45,000 for the Forest Service, which 
is handled by the other subcommittee, was contained in this House 
Document No. 341. 

Our approach to providing for these supplementals this year is as 
follows. We were able to calculate quite precisely, of course, the 
amount of additional cost because the Pay Act specified certain 
«amounts for each grade and step within the grade. Before the printe( 
budget came up, we in the Department and the Budget Bureau mate 
a careful analysis of obligations to date in the various appropriations, 
und made determinations as to cases where these costs might le 
absorbed. 

We again went into it in January before the present supplemental 
came up, and as a result of that, we have provided for additional 
absorptions. 

The justification material which we have furnished the committee 
lists the appropriations where additional funds are needed and carries 
a brief explanation of each one. 

Mr. Wuirtren. We will be glad to have that information in the 
record. 

Mr. Wueeter. In addition I have a statement which you may wait 
to have in the record. It shows for each of the items before you the 
total pay act costs, estimated absorption, additional appropriation 
requested, and then shows the figures on obligations—total amoutts 
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available for each account, including the pending supplemental, re- 
}imbursement, and so on. Obligations through January, and then 
the projected obligations for the rest of the year are also shown. 
As you know, some of our work is seasonal. Therefore in examin- 
ing these obligations and drawing conclusions as to whether addi- 
) tional absorptions might be made, we need to keep in mind those sea- 
sonal factors. 

There are a few instances where the figures might indicate that 
obligations projected for the rest of the year seem to be high com- 
pared to actual experience to date, and that therefore some additional 
absorption might be possible. 

But in each of those cases there are circumstances such as seasonal 

work. For example, in the Soil Conservation Service, as the season 
Jopens up, it will permit access to field jobs, farm planning, soil 
> surveys, and we normally do plan for seasonal upswings in the spring 
| made possible in part by putting on temporary help. 
© Inthe case of the plant and animal disease and pest control activ- 
) ities, there will be a seasonal upswing as the programs begin to move 
in the field and weather improves. This will result in increased 
| obligation rate for some of those activities. 
» All those things have been taken into account in these projects. 
| We feel we have done a thorough job of picking up all possible sav- 
ings and all possible balances that can be devoted to absorbing these 
costs. But we have also kept in mind the fact that we should not 
» force savings and absorptions to the place where the level of pro- 
grams provided by Congress and made clear in previous congressional 
action would be jeopardized. 

The absorptions represent such factors as increases in reimburse- 
ments, where reimbursable activities are concerned; transfers from 
some activities where funds would otherwise revert te the Treasury ; 
and experience to date, in an effort to pick up planned obligations 
which had not matured and do not need to mature. 

I know the time is late and with the statement I will submit for 
» the record I might conclude here. 

Mr. Wuirren. We shall be glad to have your statement for the 
| record, Mr. Wheeler. 
| (The justifications material and statement referred to follow :) 
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tal ~“ ©O00 7, pf 
sae Request : $5,388,700 for fiscal year 1956 
On 
PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 
ittee 
rries 





Pursuant to the act of June 28, 1955 (Public Law 94) increasing the rates of 
basie compensation for certain officers and employees of the Federal Government, 
the total increase in pay costs for the Department is estimated to be $22,088,026 
| during fiseal year 1956. An analysis has been made of all appropriations and 
funds available to the Department, and to the maximum possible extent in- 
creased pay costs will be absorbed through savings to be realized as a result of 
delays in filling vacancies, and other adjustments in administrative expenses that 
can be made without impairing essential program operations. It is estimated 
that $8,426,826, or about 38 percent of the total pay act costs can be so absorbed. 
| “upplemental appropriations of $13,661,200 and authority to make certain trans- 
‘ers and to increase the administrative expense limitation for the Commodity 
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Credit Corporation are therefore needed to provide funds to pay the balance ¢ 
the pay act costs. 

Of the total supplemental appropriations for pay act costs requested for 1954, 
$8,227,500, including $2,463,500 for the Forest Service, is contained in Hous 
Document No. 330, submitted by the President on February 8, 1956, along wit) 
supplemental requests for specific program requirements. 

A request for supplemental appropriations in the amount of $5,433,700, for the 
remaining appropriation items of the Department, including $45,000 for th 
Forest Service, is contained in House Document No. 341, submitted by the Preg. 
dent on February 20, 1956. House Document No. 341 also includes propose; 
language which would authorize the transfer of funds between certain appro. 
priation items to cover increased pay costs in the amount of $985,000. 

The attached table reflects a detailed breakdown by appropriation items of the 
total increased pay costs due to Public Law 94, amounts absorbed by the Depar 
ment, and supplemental appropriations and authorizations requested in Hous 
Document No. 330 and House Document No. 341. 


LANGUAGE 
(Excluding item for Forest Service) 
Department of Agriculture ) 


Agricultural Research Service: 
“Research on strategic and critical agricultural materials’, $14,000; 


“Foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and poultry’, 


$45,000 ; 
Extension Service : Federal Extension Service: 

“Administration and coordination”, $60,000, to be derived by transfer fron 
the appropriation “Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico": 

“Farmer Cooperative Service’, $19,000 ; 
Soil Conservation Service: 

“Conservation operations”, $3,650,000 ; 
Agricultural Marketing Service: 

“Marketing research and service’, $1,300,000, of which $925,000 shall be 
derived by transfer from the appropriation “Payments to States, Hawaii, 
Alaska, and Puerto Rico’, Extension Service ; 

“Foreign Agricultural Service’, $80,000 ; 
“Commodity Exchange Authority’, $44,000 ; 
Commodity Stabilization Service: F 

“Agricultural adjustment programs”, $150,000 ; i; 

“Federal Crop Insurance Corporation”, $214,200; 
Rural Electrification Administration : 
“Salaries and expenses’, $460,000 ; 
“Office of the General Counsel”, $116,000 ; 
“Office of the Secretary”, $138,000 ; 
“Office of Information”, $43,500; 
“Library”, $40,000 ; 


EXPLANATION OF LANGUAGE 


The proposed language would provide total additional appropriations in the 
amount of $5,388,700 in fiscal year 1956, for the appropriation items listed it 
House Document 341, for increased pay costs granted by the act of June » 
1955 (Public Law 94). 


JUSTIFICATION FOR SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, FIscAL YEAR 1956, FoR INCREASED 
Pay Costs 
Agricultural Research Service 


Research on strategie and critical agricultural materials: 


Appropriation, 1666... ....2.2) $300, 000 


Supplemental appropriation, 1956 peo 22 ea AL 2 ee 14, (0) 
Beerasee ‘aioe Ree = 2 es As Poe ee 314, 0 


This appropriation item finances the Department’s responsibilities under the 
Strategic and Critical Materials Stock Piling Act of July 23, 1946. Sectiou | 
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(bh) of this act authorizes and directs the Department to make scientific, tech- 
nologie, and economic investigations of the feasibility of developing domestic 
sources of supplies of any agricultural materials or substitutes determined by 
the Office of Defense Mobilization to be strategic and critical. Investigations 
are at present being conducted on the domestic production of vegetable tannins, 
castor oil, and various strategic fibers. 

Total Pay Act costs under this appropriation are estimated to be $14,000 for 
the fiscal year 1956. Work under this program is undertaken entirely upon the 
recommendation and request of the Office of Defense Mobilization, and the entire 
amount budgeted for fiscal year 1956 will be required to carry out the investi- 
gations now underway. 


Foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of animals and poultry, 
research : 
Appropriation, 1956 _. $1, 900, 000 
Supplemental appropriation, 1956__.-__-_---- - 45, 000 


Revised estimate, 1956 1, 945, 000 


The subappropriation item “Research” finances research on foot-and-mouth 
disease in security research facilities located at Plum Island, N. Y., as au- 
thorized by the act of April 24, 1948 (21 U.S. C. 118a). 

The total increased pay costs under this item for fiscal year 1956 is estimated 
to be $45,000, for which a supplemental appropriation will be required. The 
expanded research facilities at Plum Island, N. Y., are rapidly nearing com- 
pletion and an increase in this subappropriation for fiscal year 1957 is included 
in the 1957 budget. It will be necessary to absorb costs of about $54,000 during 
this fiscal year within the funds presently available for this program due to 
increases in wage-board rates and to the shifting to wage-board rates pursuant 
to Public Law 763, approved September 1, 1954, of many employees formerly 
under the Classification Act. Any absorption of Pay Act costs would, therefore, 
directly impair the ability of the Department to carry out this program at the 
required level. 

Extension Service 


Salaries and expenses, administration and coordination : 
Appropriation, 1956 $1, 920, 000 
Proposed transfer, 1956 Aa 60, 000 


Revised estimate, 1956 _ 1,980, 000 


Increased pay costs due to Public Law 94 under this item are estimated to be 
$116,800 for fiscal year 1956. It will be possible to absorb $56,800 of the increased 
pay costs, primarily through delay in filling vacant positions. It is proposed 
to transfer $60,000 from the appropriation ‘Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, 
and Puerto Rico, Extension Service” to cover the remainder of the pay act 
costs, 

This subappropriation item finances the administration, coordination, and pro- 
gram leadership for the cooperative extension program in the 51 States and 
rerritories. The Federal Extension Service, as a partner in the cooperative 
extension effort, is responsible for administering the provisions of Federal laws 
authorizing extension work; coordinating the work among the States in coop- 
eration with committees of State directors and through other means; pioneering 
in new educational methods; evaluating the results of work performed; main- 
taining liaison with research, service, adjustment, and regulatory agencies of 
the Department; coordinating all educational work of the Department; and 
cooperating with other departments of Government and private organizations in 
atters relating to extension education. 

The cooperative extension program has been expanding in recent years in 
response to the growing need for more intensive educational assistance to farm 
families, to enable them to utilize more effectively the latest results of agri- 
cultural research, technological advancements, and market information. It is 
essential that the program be maintained at the planned and approved levels 
if farm families are to realize the full benefits of the cooperative effort to assist 
them in solving their farm problems. 
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Farmer Cooperative Service 
Salaries and expenses: 





aE oS eee eee a a eee $408; 000 
Suppeementar soperorriation, 1900... 5. S522 ae 19, 000 
nan ARENDS eS nee 427, 000 


Increased pay costs due to Public Law 94 under this item are estimated to be 
$24,445 for fiscal year 1956. It will be possible to absorb $5,445 of the increased 
pay costs, primarily as a result of savings realized through delay in filling 
vacant positions. A supplemental appropriation of $19,000 will be required to 
cover the balance of the pay act costs. 

The Service has a small, highly trained professional staff conducting the activ- 
ities authorized under this appropriation. The normal turnover is low, particu- 
larly of professional personnel and will not permit absorption of all the increased 
pay costs. 

Activities are conducted by a compact group of professional workers organized 
in commodity or functional branches supported by statistical and clerical work- 
ers. Further absorption of pay costs in 1956 would compel curtailment of the 
professional and supporting personnel. Any further staff reduction would 
seriously impair the ability of the Service to perform work required in the 
public interest to assist farmers and their cooperatives with their problems 
in marketing farm products or in purchasing farm supplies and services. 


Soil conservation service 
Conservation operations: 


Dee, Fe 5 eee el La oe $59, 200, 000 
Sunplemental eppropriation, T906.2+ ...2.. 26s eee 3, 650, 000 
SRA IIR: "eo Se Lk... ee LL ee 62, 950,000 
Increased pay costs due to Public Law 94 under this item are estimated to be 


2m” 


£3,729,000 in fiscal year 1956. It will be possible to absorb $79,000 of the increased 
pay costs. A supplemental appropriation of $3,650,000 will be required to cover 
the balance of the pay act costs. 

Due to a large backlog of planning and application work under this item, there 
is no opportunity to absorb the increased pay costs without impairing the 
program operations. Any savings which accrue from improvements in methods 
and efficiency are immediately used to employ additional technicians and aids to 
accelerate assistance to soil-conservation districts in the planning and applica- 
tion of conservation practices on cooperator’s farms. 

In order that the Service may fulfill its commitments to the soil-conservation 
districts, accelerate soil surveys, speed up the publication of soil-survey maps 
and reports, and service the Farmers Home Administration soil and water 
conservation loans, it is essential that the additional funds be provided for the 
Pay Act costs. 

Agricultural Marketing Service 


Marketing research and service: 


PORNO eee dees Leeks eB BLL $23, 006, 000 
Supplemental appropriation, 1956__._._._..__.__._..____________ 375, 000 
Prepenee seemner, Soeen a ee a eos 925, 000 
Matinee femmes avaliable, 1906. uu cin ee 24, 306, 000 


Increased pay costs due to Public Law 94 under this appropriation are esti- 
mated to be $1,402,000 in fiscal year 1956. It will be possible to absorb $102,000 
of the increased pay costs. It is proposed to transfer to this appropriation 
$925,000 from the appropriation “Payments to States, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto 
Rico, Extension Service” to cover part of the Pay Act costs. A supplemental ap- 
propriaion of $375,000 will be required to cover the balance of the Pay Act costs. 

Under this item the Agricultural Marketing Service provides agricultural 
producers, handlers, dealers, and others with research results and marketing 
services which are essential to the orderly marketing and distribution of agri- 
cultural products. They include marketing research, economic and statistical 
analysis, crop and livestock estimates, market news, inspection and grading serv- 
ice, and regulatory activities. All of these programs are now operating under 
plans based on the maximum level possible within available funds. However, 
they are still not keeping pace with the demand of research advisory committees, 
farm organizations, farmers, consumers, and other public and private agencies for 
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«xpanded research and service programs to assist in the orderly and efficient mar- 
keting of farm products. These programs have been expanding over the last 
few years and funds for further expansion are included in the President’s budget 
for 1957. Further emphasis, particularly on marketing research, is a part of 
the President’s farm program. 

Any additional absorption of increased pay costs would necessitate curtail- 
ment or elimination of a number of existing research activities and marketing 
services. These would include research directed toward increasing efficiency of 
resource uses in marketing, expanding outlets and reducing product losses and 
marketing costs; elimination or less frequent issuance of situation and outlook 
reports and crops and livestock estimates reports; curtailment of market news 
services at specific points or for specific commodities ; curtailment of mandatory 
inspection and grading service provided under the United States Grain Standards 
Act, the Tobacco Inspection Act, and the Cotton Acts; the curtailment of regula- 
latory activities under the Federal Seed Act, Packers and Stockyards Act, and 
the United States Warehouse Act. 

Curtailment or elimination of existing research and service work and failure 
to carry out the planned programs would affect agricultural marketing through- 
out the Nation, would deny producers and handlers efficient services on which 
they rely in making marketing decisions and carrying on their operations and 
would be inconsistent with the President’s farm message and the 1957 Budget. 


Foreign Agricultural Service 





Salaries and expenses : 
Pi IE artis oa ep esiaisiaeicrhas kawaii nea hee $3, 365, 000 
SiC NTIGE MCUDCIDEIOL,, LO ie pais ice cen indeeiewenweninn 80, 000 
RCRteI a a ec pe ata 3, 445, 000 


Increased pay costs due to Public. Law 94 under this item are estimated to be 
“14,000 in fiscal year 1956. It will be possible to absorb $54,000 of the increased 
y costs, primarily through savings realized as a result of delay in filling posi- 
ns in the attaché program. A supplemental appropriation of $80,000 will be re- 
quired to cover the remaining pay act costs. 
Under this appropriation the Foreign Agricultural Service administers the for- 
eign agricultural programs of the Department and develops plans and policies 
related to the administration of the foreign affairs and interests of United States 
agriculture. It disseminates to American agriculture the basic information 
essential to the aggressive foreign marketing of United States agricultural prod- 
ucts and to making necessary adjustments to meet changing situations abroad. 

The Service administers a worldwide agricultural attaché service with par- 
ticular emphasis on the development of markets for American products, and on 
trade reporting from foreign areas designed to aid American farmers and ex- 
porters. Although it has been difficult to recruit the best qualified personnel to 
fill the positions at some of the foreign posts, it is expected that all of the few 
remaining positions will be filled in the near future. Most of the candidates have 
been selected, and as soon as security and other clearances can be obtained ap- 
pointments will be made and travel will be authorized. 

While the lag in recruitment of attachés during the first 6 months of the year 
will enable the Service to absorb about 40 percent of the increased pay costs for 
fiscal year 1956, any additional absorption would result in displacing employees 
who have now been assigned to posts or in undesirable delays in staffing the few 
remaining posts. Agricultural attachés have important responsibilities in the 
levelopment of foreign markets for American agricultural products and it was 
essential that vacant attaché posts be staffed as soon as qualified candidates 
could be recruited. 


_=—_ sa..." - =... 


Commodity Exchange Authority 


Salaries and expenses : 
Appropriation, 1956_- ~ es 


* 


$731, 000 


Supplemental appropriation, ee ee 44, 000 
OE I PI ne a oa a acitupenemeiaineeereniaenmin 775, 000 


Increased pay costs due to Public Law 94 under this appropriation are esti- 
ated to be $47,600 in fiscal year 1956. It will be possible to absorb $3,600 of the 
pay act costs through savings realized as a result of delay in filling vacant posi- 
Hons. A-supplemental appropriation of $44,000 will be required to finance the 
lance of the pay act costs. 
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This appropriation finances the administration of the Commodity Exchange 
Act of September 21, 1922, as amended. The major objectives of the act are: To 
prevent commodity price manipulation and corners; prevent dissemination of 
false and misleading crop and market information affecting commodity prices; 
protect hedgers and other users of the commodity futures markets against cheat. 
ing, fraud, and manipulative practices; insure the benefits of membership priy- 
ileges on contract markets to cooperative associations of producers ; insure trust- 
fund treatment of margin moneys and equities of hedgers and other traders and 
prevent the misuse of such funds by brokers; and provide information to the 
public regarding trading operations and contract markets. 

It is not possible to absorb a larger portion of the increased pay costs and at 
the same time maintain program operations at the level necessary to assure 
effective supervision and regulation of commodity exchange markets and to imple- 
ment the amendment to the Commodity Exchange Act, approved July 26, 1955, 
providing for a new program to regulate futures trading in onions. 


Commodity Stabilization Service 
Agricultural adjustment programs : 
SRN RNR ct ic apes olen hate ii cedar eee $39, 000, 000 
Supplemental appropriation, 105G6......~.-..~..~-4...++...--+ 150, 000 
RIN OUUNR UII Td a ll aii a ered ad < eieieansek Soo bg 39, 150, 000 


Increased pay costs due to Public Law 94 under this appropriation item are 
estimated to be $366,458 in fiscal year 1956. It will be possible to absorb $216,458 
of the pay act costs, primarily through adjustments in program operations. A 
supplemental appropriation of $150,000 will be required to cover the balance of 
the pay act costs. 

This appropriation provides funds to carry out acreage allotment and marketing 
quota programs authorized by title III of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended. These programs are designed to assist in minimizing fluctua- 
tions in the supply, marketing, and price of basic agricultural commodities— 
tobacco, peanuts, cotton, wheat, corn, and rice. 

The total amount of funds available for fiscal year 1956 agricultural adjust- 
ment programs is more than $1 million less than the amount available for fiscal 
year 1955, even though the workload has expanded during the 1955 crop year 
beyond that contemplated in the budget. Only by practicing the strictest econ- 
omy in all phases of operations will it be possible to effect a saving of $216,458 
which will make the cost of operation, excluding pay increase, $38,783,542 for 
fiscal year 1956. Adding the cost of the pay increase, $366,458, brings the total 
cost to $39,150,000. It would not be possible to absorb any part of the $150,000 
supplemental request without impairing the effectiveness of program operations. 


Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 


Operating and administrative expenses: 
INTRUDE Bg ec es $6, 000, 000 
Supplemental appropriation, 1956__.._-____-_--_---_-____._____ 214, 20) 


a atts it rae Scale ot satin alk ill 6, 214, 200 


Increased pay costs due to Public Law 94 under this appropriation are esti- 
mated to be $214,200 in fiscal year 1956. A supplemental appropriation for the 
entire amount of the increased pay costs will be required to enable the Corpora- 
tion to carry out the planned crop insurance program in fiscal year 1956. 

This appropriation finances most of the administrative expenses of the Federal 
Crop Insurance Corporation, a wholly owned Government Corporation created 
February 16, 1988 (7 U. S. C. 1501) to carry out the Federal Crop Insurance 
Act. In fiscal year 1956, $1,500,000 of the administrative expenses of the Corpo- 
ration will be financed from premium income deposited to the capital fund of 
the Corporation. Crop insurance offered to agricultral producers by the Corpo- 
ration provides protection from losses caused by unavoidable natural hazards, 
such as insect and wildlife damage, plant diseases, fire, drought, flood, wind, 
and other weather conditions. 

It is estimated that obligations totaling $7.5 million will be incurred in 1956 
in administering a 400,000 contract workload, exclusive of increased pay costs 
and direct costs of loss adjusters. If the supplemental request is not provided. 
the increased pay costs would have to be charged against premium income. In 


Revised estimate, 1956 
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view of the Corporation’s present impairment of capital funds, such action would 
result in the further depletion of available capital. In addition the 1956 sales 
program would have to be curtailed accordingly so as not to exceed the authority 
for the expenditure of $1.5 million for administrative expenses from premium 
income, contained in the 1956 Appropriation Act. 


Rural Electrification Administration 


Salaries and expenses : 
ADDTODTIGLION, TOWs ino ncnnd nun cca z $7, 680, 000 
Supplemental appropriation, 1956______ 460, 000 


Revised estimate, 1956_______- eis aie ais ut 


Increased pay costs due to Public Law 94 under this appropriation item are 
estimated to be $461,500 in fiscal year 1956. A supplemental appropriation of 
$460,000 will be required to maintain the loan and construction programs at the 
level planned for fiscal year 1956. 

This appropriation item finances the administrative expenses incident to the 
making of loans for the extension of central station electric service to unserved 
rural people and for furnishing and improving rural telephone service. Essential 
loan security activities are carried out to provide technical assistance and 
advice to borrowers so that they can plan and conduct their operations in a 
manner that will insure a financially sound basis for repayment of loan funds 
to the Government. 

In carrying out only the most essential activities for rural electrification and 
rural telephone programs during the first 6 months of the fiscal year, the ad- 
ministrative funds available have been fully obligated. If the amount requested 
for the increased pay costs is not provided there would have to be a serious cur- 
tailment of the REA programs. 

The staff of the electrification program has already been reduced and opera- 
tions are being carried out at the minimum level. Attention to loan-security 
activities is being held to the lowest possible safe level, and any further reduction 
in the staff working on loans and construction would necessitate a reduction 
in the current rate of lending and construction of facilities. 

In the telephone program it has become apparent during the first 6 months 
ot the fiscal year that even under improved procedures, the careful processing 
of telephone applications is requiring more work than was anticipated. This 
is resulting in some deferment in construction and loan-security activities, even 
though the telephone staff is being maintained at the maximum level. The 
construction workload is increasing rapidly and it is of the utmost importance 
that the work be handled as currently as possible if the objectives of the REA 
loans are to be accomplished in bringing modern telephone service to the farms 
und other rural areas. As construction is completed, and an increasing number 
of telephone borrowers start operating modern telephone systems for the first 
time, it is vitally important that REA be in a position to carry out the necessary 
work in loan-security activities to protect the security of the Government loan. 
\ny reduction in the telephone staff would result not only in a reduction in the 
loan and construction programs but also a further deferment of essential loan- 
security activities on outstanding loans. 


Office of the General Counsel 


Salaries and expenses: 
Appropriation, 1956 $2, 140, 000 
Supplemental. appropriation, 1956 116, 000 


Revised estimate, 1956__- 2, 256, 000 


Increased pay costs due to Public Law 94 under this appropriation item are 
estimated to be $177,400 in fiscal year 1956. It will be possible to absorb $61,400 
of the pay act costs through savings realized due to delay in filling vacant posi- 
tions, and by an additional transfer of funds from the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to cover pay act costs applicable to the legal work performed for the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. A supplemental appropriation of $116,000 will be 
required to pay the balance of the pay act costs. 

This appropriation item finances most of the expenses of the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel which, as the law office of the Department of Agriculture, performs 
all of the legal work arising from the activities of the Department. 
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The workload of the Office of the General Counsel depends on the amoun: 
of legal work arising out of the programs of the other agencies of the Department. 
In view of the continued large number of hearings on marketing order and agree. 
ment programs proposed, increased demands for legal assistance in connection 
With multiple use of surface resources of public lands and related mining activi. 
ties, the expanded soil and water-conservation loaning programs, the increaseij 
emphasis to dispose of CCC inventories and the large number of hearings and 
volume of litigation in connection with acreage allotments, it is essential that the 
additional funds requested for increased pay costs be provided so that the effe-. 
tiveness of the Department's programs will not be impaired. 


Office of the Secretary 
Salaries and expenses: 


seen ORRIN 52s 8 Spe 8 ed ee ee ees 2, 144, 300 
peppemental appropriation, 1966. 138, 000 
NE I TE eects eae eee 2, 282, 300 


Increased pay costs due to Public Law 94 under this appropriation item are 
estimated to be $151.715 in fiscal year 1956. It will be possible to absorb $13,715 
of the pay act costs through savings realized as a reSult of delay in filling 
vacant positions, and by an additional transfer from the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration to cover the pay act costs applicable to work performed for the Corpora- 
tion. A supplemental appropriation of $138,000 will be required to cover the 
balance of the pay act costs. 

This appropriation finances the expenses of the immediate Office of the Secre- 
tary which has broad responsibility for the development of national agricultura) 
policies and for the general management of the Department of Agriculture under 
the laws enacted by the Congress. Specific departmental functions are als 
financed under this item which includes personnel administration and service 
budgetary and financial administration and service, general operations, and regu- 
latory hearings and decisions, which includes the work of the hearing examiners 
and that of the judicial officer, and the National Agricultural Advisory Commis- 
s10n. 

Over the period of the past 10 years, the size of the staff in the Office of the 
Secretary has been reduced considerably, although the overall direction and 
coordination of the Department and the discharge of responsibilities in budget 
finance, personnel, and general operations have not been decreased. The Offic 
has had to absorb within-grade promotion costs, increased costs due to insurance 
benefits, uniform allowances, and other fringe benefits. It is not possible for the 
Office of the Secretary to absorb any additional amount of the increased pa: 
costs without materially impairing the overall direction of the Department and 
the discharge of responsibilities in budget, finance, personnel, and general service 
functions. 

Office of Information 


Salaries and expenses: 





NS Te i a a ah a ae $1, 238, 000 
muppeenemial anpemouriation. 1006... ee 45, 500) 
ern VAIN Oe 1, 281, 5 


Increased pay costs due to Public Law % under this appropriation item are 
estimated to be $47,400 in fiscal year 1956. Of this amount, $3,900 can be 
absorbed, and a supplemental appropriation of $43,500 is proposed to cover the 
balance of the pay act costs. 

This appropriation item finances the administrative expenses of the (fice 
of Information which has general direction and supervision of all publications 
and other information policies and activities of the Department including the 
final review, illustrating, printing and distribution of publications; clearance 
and release of press, radio, television, and magazine materials; maintenance 
of central files of news and general illustration-type photographs: and the 
preparation and distribution of exhibits and motion pictures. The Office also 
publishes the Yearbook of Agriculture, the annual report of the Secretary 
Agriculture, the Department Directory, the Department List of Publications: 
handles the details of distributing farmers’ bulletins allotted to Members % 
Congress; and services letter and telephone requests for general informatio! 
received in the Department. 
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It would not be possible to absorb any additional pay-increase costs without 
seriously affecting the supply of publications available for distribution by 
Members of Congress and this Department, and the filling of requests received 
by this Department. 

Library 


Salaries and expenses: 


i ert ec machen atnieadisinnis ts cei elaine ee arta _. $659, 950 
eg |: es 40, 000 
Revie GHRIIIR, R isi ik  eeee 699, 950 
Increased pay costs due to Public Law 94 under this appropriation item are 


estimated to be $44,700 in fiscal year 1956. Of this amount, $4,700 can he 
ibsorbed, and a supplemental appropriation of $40,000 is proposed to cover the 
balance of the pay act costs. 

This appropriation covers the administrative expenses of the Library which 

akes available to the research workers of the Department and the State agri 

iltural colleges, as well as to the general public, the agricultural knowledge of 
he world that is contained in published literature. 

During the past 6 years the annual Library appropriations have been decreased 
nore than $75,000. During this same period, costs have increased for salaries, 
publications, travel and transportation. In addition, employee benefits such 
as social security and insurance have added to Library expenses. Although man- 
gement improvements in the Library have permitted partial absorption of the 

creased costs during this period additional absorption of the increased pay 
‘osts would require a reduction in personnel, and would result in curtailment of 
essential services to the Department, the land-grant colleges, the agricultural 
ndustry, research workers and the general public. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Estimated Pay Act costs under Public Law 94, fiscal year 1956, and s ipplementa 
appropriations requested 


Additiona 

Estimated appropris- 
absorption tion re- 
quested 


Agency or item Total costs 


s included in H. Doc. 330, dated Feb. 8, 1956 
4nnual Appropriations: 


Agricultural Research Service (salaries and expenses $4, 836, 800 $542, 800 $4, 294, (0 
Forest Service (salaries and expenses 2, 854, 563 391, 065 2, 463, 50") 
Farmers’ Home Administration (salaries and expenses 1, 516, 000 46, 000 1, 470, UO 
rporate administrative expense limitation (Commod- 
modity Credit Corporation) _.-.._- ; ‘. ‘ 1, 749, 499 2 1, 749, 499 
Total, items inc:uded in H. Doe. 330_._- 10, 956, 862 2, 729, 362 8, 227, 


ncluded in H. Doc. 341, dated Feb. 20, 1956 
({nnua! appropriations 
Agricultural Research Service 





Payments to State Experiment Stations -_- 29, 400 29, 400 
Research on strategic and critical agricultural 
I ae se ess 14, 000 14, (aM 
Foot-and-mouth and other contagious diseases of 
animals and poultry, research___-_- 136, 900 91, 900 45, 000 
Animal] disease laboratory facilities... 402 402 
Research facilities 10, 982 10, 932 
Total, Agricultural Research Service 191, 634 132, 634 59, OU 
Extension Service (salaries and expenses) _ _- 116, 800 116, 800 
Farmer Cooperative Service______- 24, 445 5, 445 19, OK 
Forest Service: 
Forest roads and trails 366, 741 386, 741 ‘ 
State and private forestry cooperation 47, 808 2, 808 45, 000 
Cooperative range improvements. - 15, 109 15, 109 
Acquisition of lands for national forests: 
I ee re Same : 371 371 
0 ee ee ee ee : 38 38 
Total, Forest Service... __.- ; 430, 067 385, 067 45, OOF 


notes at end of table, p. 726. 
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Estimated Pay Act costs under Public Law 94, fiscal year 1956, and supplemental 
appropriations requested—Continued 





Agency or item 





Items included in H. Doc. 341, dated Feb. 20, 
Annual appropriations—Continued 
Soil Conservation Service: 
Conservation operations. - 
Watershed protection_-- 
Flood prevention -- 


1956—Con. 


Water conservation and utilization projects. 


Total, Soil Conservation Service - 


Agricultural conservation program. - 


Agricultural Marketing Service: 
Marketing research and service -__-. 
School lunch program 


Total, Agricultural Marketing Service - ------- 


Foreign Agricultur: ul Service 
Commodity Exchange Authority ---_- 
Commodity Stabilization Service: 
Agricultural adjustment programs 
Sugar Act program __-- ane 
Total, Commodity Stabilization 
Federal Crop Insurance Corporation 
Rural Electrification 
expenses) - ~~ 
Office of the General Counsel____-_-_- 
Office of the Secretary 
Office of Information___- 


Library ---- Scene a atthe 


Total, annual appropriations included in H. 


341 
Permanent appropriations 


Revolving funds (disaster loan revolving fund, etc.) - ae 
NED SOIT OG i . Sccccmeeiinatmatoma sates 


Trust funds 


Total, Department of Agriculture 
Deduct amounts for Forest Service: 


Applicable to appropriations in H. Docs. 330 and 341_-_._-- 
Applicable to permanent appropriations, trust funds, etc_- 


Total, Department of Agriculture (ex 
Service) - 


Service. ----- 


Administration (salaries | and 


Doc. 






































cluding Forest | 


Estimated Additional 
| rte 1 : 1 appropria- 
| Total costs absorption tion re- 
quested 
| s 
| $3, 729, 000 | $79,000 | $3, 650, 00 
| 350, 000 | S00: 000 Ss cepts: 
283, 000 6 ON 15 a 
19, 000 | 19, 000 
bse ie ser 2 aed: 
4, 381, 000 | 731, 000 3, 650, 000 
292, 643 | 202, 643 |..... 
° = — —— —S> mTt ——_—_— 
1,402,000 | 41,027, 000 375, 000 
64, 040 0 | 64, 040 |____- 
1, 466, 040 | 1, 091, 040 375, 000 
134, 000 54, 000 80, 000 
47, 600 | 3, 600 44, 000 
| | ; arte Putt 
366, 458 216, 458 150, 000 
69, 277 OR ere lo cacess 
|-- ee | — 
.| 435, 735. 285, 735 150, 000 
AOA a oe 214, 200 
| 
461, 500 | 1, 500 460, 000 
177, 400 | 61, 400 | 116, 000 
151, 715 13, 715 138, 000 
47, 400 | 3,900 | 43, 500 
44, 700 4, 700 | 40, 000 
| —- § 616, 879 3, 183, 179 | 5, 433, 700 
570, 625 | BE GE Niccantemnaein 
307, 738 | ee 
8, 029 sas oe 
1, 537, 893 | is I iene 
~ 92, 088, 026 “.aaee ~~ 13, 661, 200 
| 
3, 284, 630 776, 130 2, 508, 500 
574, 498 BGS 0605s aces 
18, 228, 898 | 7, 076, 198 | 11, 152, 700 


1 Includes costs and inneenaiinn applicable to all appropriations and funds available to the Department 


2 Includes $1,716,877 


for which an increase in the corporate administrative expense limitation is requested. 


3 Includes $60,000 proposed to be derived by transfer from the appropriation ‘‘Payments to States, Hawaii, 


Alaska, and Puerto Rico, Extension Service.’’ 


4 Includes $925,000 proposed to be derived by transfer from the appropriation ‘‘Payments to States, Hawaii, 


Alaska, and Puerto Rico, Extension Service. 
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Commopity Crepit CorPoRATION 


WITNESSES 


‘TRUE D. MORSE, UNDER SECRETARY 

MARVIN L. McLAIN, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

EARL M. HUGHES, ADMINISTRATOR, COMMODITY STABILIZATION 
SERVICE 

PRESTON RICHARDS, DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, PRICE SUPPORT, 
COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 

FRANCIS C. DANIELS, GENERAL SALES MANAGER, COMMODITY 
STABILIZATION SERVICE 

' R. P. BEACH, ASSISTANT DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR, OPERATIONS, 

| COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 
JOSEPH C. WHEELER, DIRECTOR OF FINANCE AND BUDGET 

OFFICER 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


\ir. Warren. We have before us the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, a $12 billion corporation—I guess about the only one in the 
world. Certainly, it has the biggest inventory. 

We would like to have pages 1 through 8 included in the record in 

that connection. 
> | notice that your supplemental request in House Document No. 
» 330 is for an additional $4,964,000 authorization for administrative 
» expenses of the Commodity Credit Corporation. We will insert 
) pages 1 through 8 of the justifications. 

The pages referred to are as follows:) 


(H. Doe. 330) 
Commopity Crepit CORPORATION 
Administrative expenses, Commodity Credit Corporation 


Request (for 2 months from Apr. 30, 1956) : _ $4, 964, 000 
Limitation to date ‘ - : 26, 000, 000 
Obligations to Jan. 31, 1956___-- .. 17, 366, 959 
xpenditures to Jan. 31, 1956 ; 7 _ 14, 356, 300 
Budget estimate next fiscal year 31, 000, 000 


Emplovment: 
\verage number current limitation wee 4, 357 
\verage number involved this estimate_ \ : 466 
Man-month employment, Jan. 31, 1956__- 3 4,515 


PURPOSE AND NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 
‘is estimated that an additional $4,964,000 over the amount presently avail- 


will be required for CCC administrative expenses in the fiscal year 1956. 
this amount $3,247,123 is for increased volume of price support activity and 


ani¢ 
Of 


| 51,716,877, for increased pay costs due to Public Law 94, 84th Congress. The 
' volume of commodities to be handled by the Corporation during the fiscal year 
| 1956 is substantially greater than was contemplated in the fiscal vear 1956 budget 

timate. The inereased price support activity is primarily in connection with 





cotton loans, 
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dairy products, as indicated below: 





acquisition of cotton and wheat, and the disposition of wheat and 








Original 1956 





| Revised 1956 Percentage 
7 - 
| ng | estimate increase 
c | | | 
otton: 
Loans made ___- i hat ee ee bales__| 2, 025, 000 6, 525, 000 +m 
NG ais acids nnshedn dt a 4, 050, 650 6, 387, 000 +58 
Grain acquisitions___ __bushels__| 585, 000, 000 815, 409, 000 +% 
Dairy products dispositions- . ..pounds 903, 104,000 | 1, 289, 452, 000 +43 
| 


' 





PROPOSED LANGUAGE 


“The limitation under this head in the Department of Agriculture and Farm 


Credit 


Administration Appropriation 


Act, 


1956, 


on the 


amount available for 


administrative expenses of the Corporation, is increased from ‘$26,000,000’ to 


‘$30,964,000".” 


UNITED STATES 


DEPARTMENT OF 


SERVICE 


AGRICULTURE, 


CoMMODITY 


STABILIZATION 


Justification for supplemental estimate, fiscal year 1956, for administrative expenses, 
Commodity Credit Corporation 


Ns i tea Se ee a Be 


$26, 000, 000 
4, 964, 000 


30, 964, 000 


The increase of $4,964,000 consists of (1) an increase of $3,247,123 due to an 


estimated iner 


ase in the volume of price support activity with ‘respect to the 


volume upon which the 1956 budget estimates were predicated, and, (2) an increase 
of $1,716,877 for increased pay costs under Public Law 94, 84th Congress. 


(1) Increase of $3,247,1 


23 due to changes in estimates of program volume.—The 


amount of funds required to administer the programs of the Commodity Credit 


Corporation is directly related to the volume of commodity operations. 


The 


need for additional funds in the fiscal year 1956 is sharply demonstrated by the 


following comparison of the volume upon which the 


predicated with current estimates of program volume. 


1956 budget estimates were 

















; fies | Budget esti- | Current esti- | Percentage 
Commodities | mate, 1956 | mate change 
Loans made: : 
eS bushels 300, 000, 000 255, 000, 000 =| 
Cotton__- Bed bales__| 2, 025, 000 6, 525, 000 +2 
Wheat Meath aiden ionic da tcpaelwaekeeanae bushels__| 300, 000, 000 | 250, 324, 000 = 
INI, od oa cow nkub ines wen cumancemieed do_.--| 312,500,000 | = 348, 875, 000 | +1 
Acquisitions: | 
Corn pao: SS _.do 210, 000, 000 264, 624, 000 +h 
Cotton... bales__| 4, 050, 650 | 6, 387, 000 | +8 
Wheat EE IIS 145, 000, 000 | 248, 572, 000 TH 
Other grains ee ce eee 230, 000, 000 302, 213, 000 tal 
ao eee ea pounds 835, 000, 000 | 821, 300, 000 “ 
Dispositions: s 
6 NRE ree __...-bushels_- 225, 000, 000 | 111, 790, 000 ws 
Cotton : gi ne 2, 490, 000 | 1, 439, 000 4 
Wheat ‘ bushels 210, 000, 000 | 274, 453, 000 +i 
Other grains as _.do 178, 500, 000 | 216, 640, 000 | +2 
Diary products_____..___-- __ pounds. - 903, 104,000 | 1, 289, 452, 000 +h 
Total cost value: . 
Loans made_____-__- ‘ : $2, 056, 263, 750 | $2, 772, 694, 535 TH 
MING re. 5th ey Adorn sede komen at _| 2,590, 117,897 | 3, 696, 695, 830 +# 
I a aie amacme | 2, 644, 072, 286 | 2,572, 522, 368 - 
Inventories at beginning of year. __-......-.------------- | 4,579,971,030 | 4,971, 463, 436 1 
Inventories at end of year sautwnevuntecemmaseccace| @ an, Gees) | GO ORR Gee Gee | Te 
Loans outstanding beginning of year 2 1, 661, 160,317 | 2,097, 814, 270 te 
Loans outstanding end of year----_----.-------------------- 971, 749, 726 1, 909, 371, 284 1 
Investment in price support at beginning of year_. Te 2a cai | 6, 241, 131, 347 7, 069, 277, 706 | Te 
Investment in price support at end of year_--------- -| 5,497, 766, 367 8, 005, 008, 182 | + 
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Loans made.—When the 1956 budget estimates covering the administrative 
expense limitation of the Commodity Credit Corporation were prepared they 
were based on estimated program volume relating to crops many of which had not 
been planted. Although the current estimate of financial requirements is based 
on a cotton loan program of 6,525,000 bales—over 3 times the 2,025,000 bales 
originally estimated to be placed under loan, this estimate has new proven low. 
As of February 10, 1956, 6,868,000 bales of cotton had been placed under loan 
and it is now estimated that total loan entries from the 1955 crop will total 7.5 
million bales. As a result of limited storage facilities where cotton is produced 
it is necessary to reconcentrate the cotton toward areas of use and port warehouses. 
Normally, about 50 percent of the cotton placed under loan is reconcentrated 
during the year; however, because of the unusually heavy volume of the 1955 
crop estimated to be placed under loan during the fiscal year 1956, the estimates 
provide for reconcentrating only 38 percent of this crop during the fiscal year 
1956 and the balance in the fiscal year 1957. Despite this, reconcentrations of 
cotton during the fiscal vear 1956 are estimated to total 2,500,000 bales—2% times 
the volume of reconcentrations upon which the original estimates were based. 

A further development has occurred witb respect to corn loans indicating that 
the program volumé upon which this supplemental request is based is low. As 
of January 15, 1956, 192 million bushels of corn have been placed under loan 
compared with 76 million bushels as of this time last year. It is now estimated 
that 385 million bushels of corn from the 1955 crop will be placed under loan 
135 million bushels more than the estimated volume upon which this supplemental 
request was based. 

Acquisitions.—Acquisitions of commodities from loan forfeitures and purchase 
agreement deliveries are currently estimated to be considerably higher than 
the volume contemplated in the 1956 budget estimates. Acquisitions of grain 
are estimated to aggregate 815,409,000 bushels, 39 percent more than the 585 mil- 
lion bushels originally estimated to be acquired. Wheat acquisitions are up an 
estimated 71 percent, corn, 26 percent, and other grains up 31 percent. Estimated 
cotton acquisitions are up from 4 to 6.4 million bales, an increase of 58 percent. 

Dispositions.—The overall volume of dispositions is currently estimated at 
approximately the same volume as contained in the 1956 budget estimates. In- 
creases in dispositions of wheat, small grains, and dairy products are offset by 
estimated decreases in dispositions of corn and cotton. 

Investment in price support.—A further indication of the marked increase in the 
program volume estimated for the fiscal vear is illustrated by the estimated 
increase in the Corporation’s investment in price support. The 1956 budget 
estimates anticipated that $6.2 billion would be invested at the beginning of 
the current year and that such investment would decrease to $5.5 billion by the 
end of the year. However, actual investment at the beginning of the year 
amounted to $7.1 billion and current estimates indicate that over $8 billion would 
be invested as of the end of the year. This is $900 million, or approximately 15 
percent more at the beginning of this fiscal year than was previously estimated, 
and $2.5 billion or approximately 45 percent more at the close of this fiscal year 
than the former estimates. The bulk of this investment is represented by CCC- 
owned commodities, and it is in connection with the maintenance of these com- 
modity inventories that a large part of the Corporation’s workload originates. 
Current estimates indicate that the cost value of the Corporation’s inventory as 
of the end of the year will be $6.1 billion or approximately 35 percent greater than 
the $4.5 billion reflected in the 1956 budget estimates. 

_ Increase in expense due to change in workload.—A summary of the $3,247,123 
increase due to changes in estimates of program volume is as follows: 
(a) CSS Commodity Offices___. ” ee ee 
(b) AMS: 

Special school milk ' $54, 000 

Section 416 donations 


44, 300 


i a a te ati 200, 000 
(d) Other (net) 193, 241 


4, 182, 037 
934, 914 


3, 247, 123 
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(a) CSS commodity offices ($3,744,496).—Ninety percent of the total increas 
due to changes in program volume is required by CSS commodity offices. 

The workload and expenses of these offices vary directly with the volume y 
commodities handled and are estimated on the basis of a detailed work-measwp. 
ment and work status reporting system. The major portion of the workload i 
comprised of transactions relating to the acquisition, management and dispositioy 
of inventories. This ineludes the negotiation and allocation of storage space 
inspection of storage facilities and commodities, payments of warehouse charge 
and amounts due on settlements of loading orders, issuance and control of loading 
orders for the disposition and reconcentration of commodities, handling of bili 
of lading, payment of freight bills and negotiations, payments and billings jp 
connection with purchases and sales of the commodities. These inventory. 
management activities and the related accounting activities comprise approxi. 
mately 70 percent of the total workload of these offices. 

The attached table 1 reflects the currently estimated carlot volume of progran 
operations compared with the volume contained in the 1956 budget estimates and 
table 2 reflects the current volume in terms of man-years and financial require. 
ments for the CSS commodity offices. 

(b) Increase for Agricultural Marketing Service ($44,300).—It is estimated that 
an additional $54,000 will be required to carry out the special school-milk program 
directing the Corporation to use not to exceed $50 million of its funds for increased 
fluid milk consumption by children in nonprofit schools. In carrying out this 
program, the Agricultural Marketing Service, the agency in the Departmen| 
administering this program, performs the following functions: 

1. Distributes funds among the States on the basis of a formula similar to 
that provided in the National School Lunch Act. 

2. Furnishes technical and advisory assistance to the States operating the 
program. 

3. Performs all of the administrative details related to the inaugurativn, 
administration, and operation in nonprofit schools. 

4. Performs administrative reviews and audits records of States and private 
nonprofit schools. 

5. Accounts for use of the funds in accordance with established procedures. 

The original budget estimate was predicated on a continuation in 1956 of the 
type of program developed for 1955. Although significant increases in milk 
consumption were obtained through the program in 1955, the administrative 
provisions proved so restrictive that a considerable number of schools were 
unable to participate. Therefore, basic changes in the program were made early 
in 1956 in order to more effectively attain the purposes of the act and the pro- 
gram has been extended to a greater number of schools and children. This has 
resulted in (1) expanded educational and informational work to assure complete 
understanding of and stimulate interest in the new program by State agencies, 
school officials and dairy interests; (2) increased number of field reviews of State 
operations; (3) increased number of audits performed; (4) the receipt of a much 
larger number of private school applications; (5) greatly increased number of 
reimbursement vouchers to be processed in connection with the direct adminis 
tration of the program in private schools; and (6) increased number of administra- 
tive reviews of private schools. The additional funds are needed to maintail 
this stepped-up level of operations during the remainder of the year. 

Offsetting the increase of $54,000 is a decrease of $9,700 in previously estimated 
costs for the disposition of commodities from CCC stocks pursuant to sectiol 
416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended. Beginning in the last half of 
the fiscal year 1956 the costs in the Agricultural Marketing Service incident to 
distributing all surplus agricultural commodities are being financed with sectiou 
32 funds. a 

(c) Procurement of printed forms for program operations ($200,000).—As indi- 
cated above, the program volume handled by the Corporation results in a vas 
number of day-to-day transactions such as purchases, sales, movements, storag 
and freight payments, loans, repayments, ete., each of which ultimately results 
in one or more documents initiated, processed and recorded. This involves 
literally millions of documents, the accounting for which is a business machine 
operation requiring a tremendous quantity of printed forms. It is currently 
estimated, for example, that recording transactions alone during the current fist 
year will necessitate the use of 80 million puncheards. While the cost of the 
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cards will amount to $95,000, it is by far the cheapest printed form used. The 
bulk of printed forms used in machine accounting, such as inventory records, 
registers or listings, loan registers, trust orders, loading orders, etc., are large and 


stire. consklerably more costly. A number of them have as many as 30 columns of data 






































ad is and are in 8 parts with carbon paper between each part. Not all of the increased 
ition printing costs, however, are attributable to the difference between the volume of 
are commodity operations contemplated by the 1956 budget and current estimates 
wrges Requirements for printing costs for the fiscal year 1956 other than those related 
ding to the increased volume of commodity operations over the 1955 fiscal year leve! 
bills were underestimated in the original 1956 estimates. 
3 ip (d) Other ($193,241).—The increased program volume of price-support activity 
tory. has resulted in additional workload rect costs for certain other operations, par- 
Toxic ticularly with respect to barter and stockpiling activities and the sale of agricul- 
tural commodities for foreign currencies. 
Tall Directly affected is the Barter and Stockpiling Division, whose activities 
; and involve the exchange of agricultural commodities for strategic materials. When 
‘uire. the 1956 budget estimates were submitted, it was expected that the value of 
| barter contracts negotiated would not exceed $200 million. Contracts executed 
that during the first 4 months of this fiscal vear totaled $100 million and current 
eral estimates are that at least $300 million worth of contracts will be executed this 
vased vear—an increase of 50 percent compared with the original estimates. The 
this value of the inventory of commodities under this program is now estimated at 
ment $176 million, whereas the 1956 budget estimates did not contemplate any 
inventory. 
ar to The workload and costs of the Fiscal Division have also increased, particularly 
for barter and stockpiling activities and operations in connection with sales for 
x the foreign currencies under title I of Public Law 480. It is currently estimated that 
the total value of shipments under title I will amount to $738 million, compared 
tion, to $400 million previously estimated, or an increase of approximately 90 percent 
over the original budget estimates for the fiscal year 1956. This estimated 
ivate increase in activity is in line with the act of August 12, 1955, which amended the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 by increasing the 
Lures, authorization of this program from $700 million to $1,500 million. 
f the The operations in connection with these programs are, by their nature, cou- 
milk siderably more complex than the normal disposition programs carried out by 
ative the Corporation. Each contract involving the exchange of commodities for 
were strategic materials differs in terms and Consequently must be formulated and 
early executed differently. Sales for foreign currencies involve complicated financial 
pro J) arrangements of international trade that are not present in normal commercial 
s has ‘ sales. 
plete [Other offsetting adjustments include increases for commodity disposal coordina- 
neies, |) tion, compliance and investigation activities, general services and rent in the 
State | Distriet of Columbia paid to the Public Buildings Services and decrease for 
much /) Certain aspects of price support work on dairy products, grain and sugar in 
er of 7. Washington, D. C., audit, and agricultural stabilization and conservation State 
niniss By office work. 
istra- : (2) Increase of $1,716,877 due to increased pay costs.—It is currently estimated 
ntain that $1,735,000 will be required in the fiscal year 1956 for meeting increased pay 
) costs. Of this amount $18,123 in connection with activities financed under the 
nated #) Special limitation for expanded sales operations is being absorbed, leaving 
ction FP) >1,716,877 as the additional funds needed. 
alf of He The current estimates provide for continuation of the $1 million limitation 
nt to provided in the 1956 Appropriation Act for the expansion and strengthening of 
ction the Corporation’s sales program. However, it is currently estimated that only 
300,000 will be required for this activity in the fiscal year 1956. 
ind: J) With more than half of the current fiscal year past and trends in the volume 
vast JF Of price support activity for the balance of the fiscal year more readily discernible, 
orage fe there is a diminishing possibility for error in estimating the volume of activity 
sults BH through June 30, 1956. However, if the workload does not materialize as cur- 
olves JE) Tently estimated the funds will remain unobligated. On the other hand, should 
chine JR} Program operations exceed the volume contemplated by these estimates it may be 
ently By Necessary to request a further increase in the administrative expense authorization. 
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Unitep States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, Commopity CREDIT Corpo. 
RATION 


TaBLE I.—Comparison of the fiscal year 1956 budget estimate of commodity volum 
with revised estimates for the fiscal year 1956 





All commodities except 


cotton Cotton 





ee 


| Budget Revised | Percent | Budget Revised | Percent 
estimate estimate! change jestimate|estimate) chang 
| 


| — 
Thou- | Thou- | Thov- 
sands of | sands of | sands of 


I, LOAN ACTIVITY 
| Carlots | Carlots | Carlots bales bales | bales 


(6) Additions: 
1, Purchases 


cage 40,110 | 96,765) —46:5 |_...-.222]50.-. 2: 
2. Purchase agreement deliveries. - 


24,578 | 58,826 | +139.3 |___-- aa i 
297, 561 | 427, 801 +43. 8 4, 051 6,387 | = +577 


(a) Loans made----.-------- utes eeie cuades | 513,088 | 489,535 | —4.6 2, 025 6, 525 | +2999 
(b) Loans repaid - i a teria mia ad ian cn 226,928 | 72,620 | —68.0 1, 905 Levi ~—146 
(c) Loans forfeited: | | 
1. Warehouse stored. __..............--.| 116,049 | 190,799 | +64.4 4, 051 6, 387 4.57.7 
2. Farm stored...--.-.-.-------.--------| 181,512 | 237,002 | +380.6 |......- iste ite lances 
Il, INVENTORY MANAGEMENT | | 
(a) On hand beginning of fiscal year_-__....--- | 979, 583 |1,058,370} +8.0] 1,480 1,662} +122 
} | 
| 


3. Forfeiture of collateral_-- 

















4. Exchanges..............--.-----------| 15,000 | 33 000 | +120.0 |_.__. ee = 
5. Transfers-.- 45.000 | 35,000 | —22.2 |... al isi 
Total additions.............-.---- | 431, 249 | 581,392 | +348] 4,051} 6,387) +577 
(c) Dispositions: | = 
1. Sales and donations... ...-.--.--- | 406,319 | 409, 619 +.8 2,490} 1,439) —422 
oo eee ao: ..--.| 15,000 | 33,000 | +120.0 ‘ Bhi 
3. Transfers. hetitcesasccdéphsotenann D1) AL Se hs ce SS 
‘Total Gispositions . ............... 466.319 | 477,619 +2.4 2, 490 1,439 | —422 
(d) On hand end of fiscal year_-__.-..-.------- 944, 513 |1,162,143 +23.0 | 3,041 | 6,610 +117.4 
(e) Reconcentrations--..----- canner en | 348, 800 | 350, 173 +.4 | 1,000 | 2,500 +150. 
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TarLe Il.—Commodity Stabilization Service, commodity offices, revised fiscal year 
1956 man-years and fund requirements 


) 
nds of 


rales 
£999 9 


—14.9 


A. 


B. 


C 


\ 


Activity 


PROGRAM ACTIVITIES 


I. INVENTORY MANAGEMENT 


Storage and maintenance: 


1. Commercial: 
a. Storage contract negotiations 


b. Inspection: | 
(1) By commodity office. 
(2) By commodity in- 

spection office. 

(3) Other a 


c. Payments of charges: 
(1) Cotton... = 
(2) Other commodities__-- 
(3) Loading order settle- 
ment. 
(4) Reconcentration pay- | 
ment, cotton. 
(5) Other services _------- 
2. CCC-owned facilities bin acquisi- 
tions, installation of equipment 
and maintenance. 


Movements and transfers: 


1. Delivery instructions: 
a. Loading orders 
b. Notices to deliver --- aia 
ec. Reconcentration orders, cot- 
ton. 
2. Deliveries. _- 


3. Freight payments: 

a. Cotton. ox 

b. Other commodities - --- 
4. Post audit of freight bills 
5. Commodity transit adjustment 


. Commodity stocks on hand: 


1. Commercial storage 
2. CCC storage. ...... 


Il. MERCHANDISING ACTIVITIES 


. Purchases-. 


Unit of measure 


Contract docu- 


ments. 


Examination re- | 


port. 
Inspection request 
(lot). 
Examination 
port. 


re- 


Reconcentration 


order. 
ee 
Transaction. 


Loading order --- 
Notice to deliver. 
Bale-..--. 


Bill of lading or- 


delivery receipt. | 


Freight bill 

one 
Paid freight bill 
Difference card-_-- 


Warehouse receipt 
23-A (line items) 


Vendor invoice-._- 


Fiscal year 1956 


Number 
of units 
to be 
proc- 
essed 


Man- 
years re- 
quired 


Produc- 
tion rate 
per year 


31, 626 


38, 729 
99, 552 
6, 713 | 
6, 787 
77, 964 | 
73, 455 
12, 500 | 


54, 383 | 
70, 004 | 


73, 455 
119, 054 
2, 500, 000 


562, 284 


192 
3, 680 
035 


, 959 


25, 
570, 
203, 
158, 


840 


022 


12,177,31 


564, 


B. Sales, donations and transfers out - -- Invoice... 


. Dual and exchange contracts. - 
Ill. PRODUCER TRANSACTIONS 


\. Loan making: 
1. Centralized loans 
2. Decentralized loans-- 
3. Servicing agents’ fees. -- 


8. Loan liquidation: 


{ 


D. Settlements with producers on cotton 


E 


1. By repayment: 
a. Centralized loans. - 


b. Decentralized loans 
2. Acquisition of collateral: 

a. Farm stored ...-..- 

b. Warehouse stored: 


(1) Collateral acquisition 
(2) Prerecordation of col- 


lateral 


(3) Equity paymentsand 


cotton pooling. 
Purchase agreement deliveries 


claims. 
\llocation of reconcentration charges 
cotton loans. 


hted for cotton activity. 


(3914—56 47 


to 


Note or bale 
Schedule. .- -- 
Invoice 


Bale or cash item 
per note. 
Schedule -- ‘i ; 48, 413 


CL-7 or CL-8 5, 264 474, 004 
5, 100* 6, 768, 717 
065 635, 997 


Note or bale 

Card 

Note or bale 543° 6, 413, 884 

CP-4 

Producers’ settle- 
ment state- 
ment. 

Bale. 


, 820 


f 98, 043 
3, 132 


53, 879 


44,240 1, 250, 000 
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TaBLeE IIl.—Commodity Stabilization Service, commodity offices, revised fiscal yey 
1956 man-years and fund requirements—Continued 








Fiscal year 1956 
Work : 
‘Pinstay | wivtis a alll Number 
— Activity Unit of measure Prodne- | of anita Man. 
rene tion rate to be years r ’ 
| per year proc- quir: 
essed 
PROGRAM ACTIVITIES—Continued 
IV. MISCELLANEOUS PROGRAM ACTIVITIES ! 
A. Payments: | 
36 1. International Wheat Agreement_...| Invoice_.__......-- sated oer ke ia ek etal Es iis q 
37 | 2. Section 32 diversion and export.--.-_|-....do__.....-.-.-- feb idea tke lic cchusbbolsantcs ; 
| B, Claims by and against CSS: 
38 1, Claims determination_..........-...| Claim document--| 705 | 38,881 55) 
39 2. Claims recordation and review_-._.-|--..-do_-..--.------ 757 | 22,555 0; 
40 | C. Collection of claims and other accounts |.....-..............|-----....- ees aa 
receivable. z 
OEY aE OR Big annie cccenceccagonueue ..--| Cash item or| 10,623 312,489 | m4 ¢ ; 
| _ schedule. ¥ 
42 | E. Regular reports_._-.-.-- eee, 5 ': eee Ne ete 392 19, 028 | gi ioe 
att ra NON sans on cn ecebecctwees 6425-5. 22 cc 78 | 864 | li H 
44 | G. Operational assistance in the field_........|_..----.-.......-.--]-- ssisieban te ail cscs cote .| | ia 
45 | H. Cotton pool distribution.._.............-- >. ae 79, 083 | 220, 000 | 2; a 
46 | I. Regional attorney requests___...........--- yay ewe tek bc BS a ieee eel un 
47 | J. Criminal court proceedings--............--  oipinissniarmineeauee hee eae a eae SS sania _ { 
48 | K. Public Law 480—Title I____......-.-- Saee Te aes ee ate TE blbdadceinnwe eee ac 2 Fi I 
0.) See ED MOON oe sods ose wen didenlwnacdbecdadubwasatenn 574 | 26, 220 | 47 
50 | Cortitiontes of interest—cotton........... ~~...) 222.0 cncscccccacee 4, 046 | 1, 700 | 4 
.-----| Total program—direct labor. _--------- Ie. ; ; 3, 106.4 
.-----| Administrative activities: é 
. . Personnel work ae imiascaeen | 34 : f 
II. Budget, organization and procedure Se 4] a 
ke III. Mail and messenger--.- a at ae 30.) 
shee IV. Other administrative activities__... date cnaiaciles wk = seu 109 s 
V. Administrative reporting. ....---- | ee ae Pa Sk olae ; | f ( 
en Totaladministrative, direct labor- : neat kil 23.) a 
Total, direct labor, less leave__.__|_- i ae elias Jat a 3, 334 = S 
Leave, direct labor (14.5 ¥ { 
ID dae as Sot cee nen ; : é 43.) i 
Total, direct labor---- wapiaie : 3, 818 = 0 
Indirect labor-_- ors esevew : ; ; 11.4 
Total, labor--.--_---- i ; ‘ saan 4, 009 am 
| | (Cost) | 4. 
wien Average salary - - - -- idateia dorset ashe seis : E .--| $3,669 
oe! f Total labor. ; ‘ wet |14,711,581 i n 
| Less man-years equivalent of overtime. -.--- | of | ae ; =I Be 
Net labor-..-- Piston 14,711,581 | 3,909.5 i 
Objects 02-15 3, 184, 424 . 
Total, commodity office operations___-_- a 17,896,005 _ ( 
Original estimate for commodity offices- - ...|14,151,509 3, 288 
seme Workload increase-- ‘i eal 7 ...-.-.--|3, 744, 496 +62! SI] 
a Pay cost increase. ------- — = sf aia 1, 133, 963 mc 
phn col Total increase _- E 7 : canes a +621 I" 
y . ° a 
Mr. Wuirten. We will be pleased to have your presentation, Mr t 
Morse. ik 
GENERAL STATEMENT W 
Mr. Morsz. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it ha : 
again become necessary that we present to you a request for an add: a 
. he . . . * ‘ + t 
tional administrative expense authorization for the Commodity Cred h 
( 


Corporation. ma 

This results from (1) increased volume of business over that est- 
mated in the 1956 budget, and (2) the cost of the pay increase granted 
Federal employees at the beginning of the current fiscal year afte! al 


the 1956 Appropriation Act was passed. T 





it has 
addi- 
‘redit 


estl- 
anted 
after 
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Background: Even before the 1956 Appropriation Act had been 
approved last year, it had become apparent on the basis of crop 
production forecasts that the volume of work which would result 
from 1955-crop price support operations and management of inven- 
tories acquired from prior-year crops would be considerably greater 
than the estimates contained in the 1956 budget. 

Considering the outlook as it existed when the Appropriation Act 
was approved, we requested the Bureau of the Budget to apportion 
this authorization on a basis which would indicate the necessity for 
a supplemental estimate. 

Later in the year, on the basis of the November 1955 crop production 
report and more recent developments in the trend of commodities 
moving under price support, a second revision in the apportionment, 
became necessary. 

On August 18, 1955, and again on January 31, 1956, in accordance 
with statutory requirements, the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
reported the deficiency apportionments to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives and the President of the Senate. 

Characteristics of CCC operations: We are faced with a set of 
uncontrollable circumstances in connection with the CCC adminis- 
trative expense authorization which results in the necessity for these 
recurring supplemental authorizations. 

First is the fact that it is not possible to estimate with reasonable 
accuracy the amount of administrative expense requirements for a 
fiscal year until about the middle of the fiscal year. 

This is because the size of crop production for individual commodi- 
ties, the volume of foreign and domestic use, and the resultant price 
and marketing conditions which determine the volume of CCC price- 
support operations and acquisitions and dispositions of CCC inven- 
tories of individual commodities cannot be reasonably accurately 
estimated until most of the current-year crops have been harvested 
and moved. 

Second, the final estimate on which the appropriation act is based 
must be made before the crops involved are even planted and before 
the inventories to be carried into the budget year can be reliably 
estimated. 

Third, the volume of program operations is not subject to control, 
since the major price-support activities are mandatory and are neces- 
sarily conducted on an open offer basis. ‘Thus, the volume of work 
received cannot be controlled. 

Fourth, the workload created by CCC operations must be performed 
as promptly as possible. It is represented by business-type 
transactions such as loan settlements, issuance and settlements of 
loading orders, warehouse payments, freight bill payments, settlements 
with banks, warehouse inspections, and many others. 

These transactions are in such huge volume and so important to so 
many people that failure to keep current creates many costly problems 
and difficulties both for our field offices and for the producers, ware- 
housemen, carriers, processors, banks, handlers, and others with whom 
the Corporation deals on a day-to-day business basis. 

Method of estimating requirements: Once the volume of business to 
be handled can be reasonably estimated, it is possible for us to make a 
closely accurate estimate of the administrative expense requirements. 
This is done through application of experienced production rates, in 
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terms of the number of units of each kind of work that can be handled 
per man-day of personnel time, to the estimated number of work 
units to be handled. 

These production rates are determined currently on the basis of a 
detailed system of. work measurement in each of the eight CSS com- 
modity offices. These offices accounted for 74 percent of the total of 
4,356 man-years worked on CCC functions and financed from the CCC 
administrative expense authorization in the fiscal year 1955. <A brief 
review of the method of estimation of the requirements of these offices 
follow: 

(a) Program volume in terms of the quantitites of each commodity 
placed under loan, acquired, sold, donated, reconcentrated, held at 
end of fiscal year, or otherwise handled is estimated on basis of the 
latest crop production report and all other economic factors. 

(6) Based on experience, these quantity data are converted to the 
total number of each type of document or other work unit that will 
result from the commodity transactions anticipated during the fiscal 
year. 

(c) Based on actual work measurement experience, in terms of 
production rates, the number of man-days of personnel time required 
to complete the handling of the estimated number of documents or 
other units of work to be received is calculated. 

(d) Application of existing average salary rates to the calculated 
man-years of personnel time required provides the estimate of the cosi 
of personnel services to handle the estimated program volume. 

(e) Other object costs are estimated on the basis of known facts 
and past experience with respect to their relationship to program 
volume and personal services costs. 

Requirements for organizational units other than commodity offices 
are based on detailed quarterly reviews of their workload. 

Increased efficiency and cost reduction accomplished: Constant 
effort is being made to reduce the cost of handling CCC business by 
increasing efficiency. I am glad to say that we are able to report 
substantial progress in this respect. Due to steadily increasing pro- 
duction rates; that is, the number of units of work completed per man- 
day of personnel time, we have been able to accomplish a consider- 
ably greater volume of work with fewer personnel in the CSS com- 
modity offices than would have been required in earlier years. The 
following facts will indicate the improved efficiency ac complished: 

(a) It is estimated that 4,010 man- years of personnel time will be 
required to process the CCC w orkload of the CSS commodity offices 
in the fiscal year 1956. A total of 2,844 man-years was actually used 
in the fiscal year 1951. 

Had the increased production rates being accomplished in 1956 
been effective in 1951, the number of man-years required would have 
been 10 percent less. In 1952, it would have been 25 percent less and 
in 1953, 14 percent less. 

(6) The number of CCC work units handled in the CSS Commodity 
Offices increased by 28 percent between 1951 and 1955, but the man- 
years expended in these offices increased only 19 percent in the same 
period. 

The total workload of these offices, including section 32, supply. 
International Wheat Agreement and school lunch programs, increase 
by 17 percent between 1951 and 1955, while the average personne 
strength increased by only 9 percent. 
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The estimated total number of man-years of personnel time to 
spent on CCC functions in the fiscal year 1956 is 5,266. 

This is 44 pereent greater than the number required in the fiscal 
year 1951, the previous peak year prior to 1954. 

In contrast, there was, during the same period, a 40 percent increase 
in beginning inventories, a 210 pereent increase in loans made, and a 
265 percent increase in acquisitions of inventory, an estimated 247 
percent increase in ending inventories along with approximately an 
equal quantity of dispositions of inventories, 

(/) The total administrative expense per dollar of average inven- 
tory in the fiscal year 1956 is estimated at six-tenths of a cent as 
compared with nearly 1 cent in the fiscal year 1951. 

The eight CSS commodity offices are currently accomplishing 
more work per man-day expended than ever before in their history. 
Their production rate from July 1 through December 31, 1955, was 
11 percent greater than that accomplished in the fiscal year 1955. 

Part of the improvement cited is attributable to the increased 
production rates made possible by increased volume, but a consider- 
able part of the improvement represents actual increased efficiency 
accomplished through development of quicker and more effective 
methods of doing individual items of work. 

The detailed work measurement system in use and the comparative 
analysis of production rates for individual work items for the various 
field offices which is made on the basis of the work status reports 
have been of great assistance in accomplishing these improvements. 

\nalysis of supplemental request: The portion of the supplemental 
request which results from the increase in the volume of business to 
be handled over the volume ¢ anticipated at the time the 1956 budget 
estimates were prepared is $3,247,123. The remainder of $1,716,877 
reflects the cost of the increase in Federal pay. 

Within the existing total authorization of $26 million for 1956, the 
Appropriation Act set aside $1 million for use only in sales expansion. 
We appointed the general sales manager in accordance with the desires 
of this committee, effective July 1, 1955. 

We have restricted the use of the $1 million set aside for the expan- 
sion of sales to the payment of the costs of the general sales manager’s 
oflice. It appears that $300,060 is the maximum portion of this special 
limitation that will be required for this purpose this vear. The 
remaining $700,006 is not available for general operations of the 
Corporation. 

Program volume estimates: The budget estimates for 1956 proved 
to be quite optimistic as compared with actual developments to date. 
These estimates contemplated a smaller investment in loans and 
inventories at the beginning of the fiscal year 1956 than actually 
occurred and a smaller volume of loans on 1955 crops and a smaller 
volume of acquisitions of inventories during the fiscal year 1956 than 
presently estimated. 

he actual investment in loans and inventories at the beginning of 
the fiseal year was $900 million, or 15 percent greater than the budget 
estimate ($6.2 billion estimated versus $7.1 billion actual). Also, the 
presently anticipated investment in loans and inventories as of June 
90, 1956, is over $8 billion, as compared with the 1956 budget estimate 
of $5.5 billion. 
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The current estimate for June 30, 1956, is thus $2.5 billion or 45 
percent greater than the estimate included in the 1956 budget on 
which administrative expense requirements were based. 

The bulk of this investment is represented by CCC-owned com- 
modities and it is in connection with the maintenance of these inven- 
tories that a large part of the Corporation’s workload originates. 
The investment in inventories as of June 30, 1956, is expected to be 
about 35 percent greater than the amount estimated in the 1956 
budget. 

With respect to the volume of loans and commodity acquisitions 
to be handled during the fiscal year 1956, the budget estimates were 
farthest off on cotton, corn, wheat and other grains. Overall crop 
production in 1955 was almost equal to the 1948 record and con- 
siderably in excess of the totals for any of the past 6 years. 

Based on an anticipated reduction of 2.8 million acres in acreage 
planted to cotton in 1955, we estimated in the 1956 budget that 2 
million bales would enter the loan program and 4 million bales would 
be acquired from 1953 and 1954 loan programs. 

However, record yields resulted in a 1955 crop of cotton amounting 
to 14.4 million bales, or 4.4 million more than the production esti- 
mates on which the 1956 budget was based. 

As a result, this supplemental fund request was prepared on the 
basis that 6.5 million bales of 1955 crop cotton would enter the loan 
program during the fiscal year 1956, or more than three times the 
volume estimated when our administrative expense requirements 
were formulated for the 1956 budget. 

The 6.5 million bale estimate of loan entries has now proven to be 
low. As of February 24, 1956, 6,987,000 bales of cotton had been 
placed under loan and it is now estimated that total loan entries from 
the 1955 crop will total 7.5 million bales. 

In addition, it is now known that 6.4 million bales were acquired 
from the 1953 and 1954 crop loans, or 58 percent more than the quan- 
tity estimated in the budget. 

High yields of wheat and corn and record or near-record yields on 
other grains have resulted in much heavier acquisitions of these com- 
modities through loan forfeitures and purchase agreement deliveries 
than had been estimated in the budget. 

Overall, acquisitions of all grains are estimated at 815 million bushels 
during the current fiscal year, or 39 percent more than the 585 million 
bushels estimated in the 1956 budget. Estimated wheat acquisitions 
are up 71 percent, corn 26 percent and other grains 31 percent. . 

A further development has occurred with respect to corn loans ind- 
cating that the program volume upon which this supplemental fund 
request is based is low. This request is based on 250 million bushels 
of corn from the 1955 crop entering the loan program. 

As of January 15, 1956, 192 million bushels of corn had been placed 
under loan compared with 76 million bushels as of this time last year. 
It is now estimated that 385 million bushels of corn from the 195) 
crop will be placed under loan—135 million bushels more than the 
estimated volume upon which this supplemental request was presented. 

These and other changes in the volume of business handled are, 0 
course, directly reflected in corresponding changes in the numbe! 
of transactions, documents and other units of work necessary to be 
handled in the CSS commodity offices. 
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Approximately 90 percent of the portion of the supplemental 
authorization resulting from program volume changes is required for 
these commodity offices. 

These same factors necessitating an increase in administrative funds 
will also cause the Corporation to request an increase in its borrowing 
authority. 

Dispositions of inventories: | know vou are interested in our prog- 
ress in reducing inventories, partic ularly through sales. During the 
fiscal vear 1954 we moved commodities with an investment value of 
<1.4 billion from our inventories, of which all but $73 million repre- 
sented the cost value of commodities sold for dollars or bartered. 

In the fiscal year 1955, the total investment value of commodities 


} removed from inventory was $2.1 billion, of which $1.5 billion repre- 


sented the value of commodities sold for dollars or bartered. 

During the current fiscal year through December 31, 1955, we have 
disposed of commodities with an investment value of $1,032 million, 
of which $714 million represented the value of commodities sold for 
dollars or eneantd: 

Luring the same period in the fiscal year 1955, disposals totaled 
$898 million investment value, of which $829 million represented 
the value of commodities sold for dollars or bartered. 

Our current estimates are that total investment value of commodity 
disposals during the fiscal year 1956 will amount to $2.6 billion, of 


) which $1.8 billion will represent the value of commodities sold for 
» dollars or bartered. 
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The general sales manager is here and is prepared to go into such 
detail as you may desire with respect to both past and anticipated 
sales efforts with respect to each commodity owned by the CCC. I 
am sure the committee recognizes that the problems encountered in 
attempting to expand sales are different for each commodity. 

There are others of the staff here who will attempt to answer ques- 
tions that the committee may have. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Morse, I shall not go into this matter as fully 
as | might otherwise do, for ao reason that we will have the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation here in connection with the request for 
the next fiscal year. At that time we hope to have the Secretary and 
other interested people here, also. But there are some questions that 
should be gone into at this time, in the hope that you might give a 
little more attention to them before you come up here for your regular 


» presentation for the next fiscal year. 


CONTROL OF PRODUCTION BY CONTROLLING ACRES 


In noting these tremendous increases in the (¢ ‘ommodity Credit 


mC erporation holdings, including the greatly increased production last 


yea 


B crop like cotton. 


is that not sufficient for you folks to realize that you cannot 
seer production by controlling acres 


Mr. Morsr. It raises a great question, particularly in reference to a 


Mr. Wuirren. How about wheat? 

Mr. Morsr. I differentiate 

Mr. Wairren. And corn? 

Mr. Morse. I differentiate cotton from wheat, which is the other 


} large volume crop, because a great deal of the wheat is produced where 
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there is moisture limitation, and where there is not an immediate 
prospect that these moisture limitations will be relieved. 

A great deal of the cotton is grown under controlled moisture 
irrigation, and more irrigation will go in on cotton. 

So primarily, because of that, plus the fact that in these more dry 
areas, where wheat is grown, we cannot use fertilizer to the extent 
that you can apply it to a crop like cotton—— 

Mr. Wurirren. The wheat acreage last year was cut. There is 4 
limit below which you cannot cut it. You do have a 10-million-bale 
limitation on cotton. 

You estimate grains at 815 million bushels during the present year, 
39 percent more than the bushels you estimated in 1956. 

In your estimate you plan to cut the acreage. You did cut the 
acreage. Then the production is up 39 percent. That is on the 
grains. 

Now, when you come to wheat acquisitions they are up 71 percent. 
Corn is up 26 percent. While you did not impose corn-acreage con- 
trols, you did use all of the means, short of that, to attempt to hold 
down the corn production. 

Does not that indicate to you that, by just working on acreage, you 
cannot reach production? If it does not indicate that to you, | 
believe it would to anybody else. 

Mr. Morse. Well, we recognize that. The President said in his 
message that Congress ought to take a look at the possibility or the 
practicability of using pounds or tons or bales, some quantity controls 
rather than acreage. 

In the corn situation we had acreage allotments. 

Mr. Wuitren. And no marketing quotas. 

Mr. Morsr. No marketing quotas. And the farmers chose to a 
sizable extent to disregard those acreage allotments. As the result, 
the corn acreage remained about stable. 

Mr. Wuirren. I wonder if you have any information on world 
supplies. It is my information that as you cut the acreage in the 
United States the world acreage increased just as rapidly. And 
actually, through your acreage reductions in the United States, plus 
the lack of sales policy for several years, you have been adding to the 
world supplies. I think that is borne out by our investigation. | 
am talking about the total world supplies. 

Mr. Morse. I judge that even more than the acreage expansion In 
the world, that here the increased volume is coming from increased 
yield per acre. 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCY FUNDS UNDER PUBLIC LAW 480 


Mr. Wuirrten. That verifies charges I have made on which | have 
certain other evidence, that if we sell wheat or cotton under Public 
Law 480 for foreiga currency, the soft currency is deposited in the 
bank in the foreign country to the credit of the United States, subject 
to our approval as to the use of it. Then our Government agrees 01 
the projects for which that currency for which we have given them 
wheat or cotton or corn can be used. Many times those projects 
are irrigation projects or roadbuilding projects or other things thal 
help develop the land for agricultural use in that country. 

But this is the $64 answer, rather than the question. 
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Of the money deposited in the bank, on the average, about a third 
is used in exchange for American dollars which, in turn, are used to 
buy American agricultural production machinery to increase produc- 
tion in that country. 

So then we are in the position of giving our commodities away, so 
as to provide money to buy American agricultural production ma- 
chinery with, so as to increase their production so that they will not 
ever need our farm commodities. 

| want the Department to know when you come back here how 
much of the foreign currency funds under Public Law 480 are ex- 
changed for dollars, and the dollars are used to promote agricultural 
produc tion in competition with our commodities. It means that we 
had better stop ‘‘disposing of”? and had better restrict ourselves to 
sales. 

| mention that now because I would like to have that information in 
full when the Secretary comes before us. 

Mr. Morse. May | call your attention in this report to the fact 
that most of these dispositions are paid for in dollars and barter? 

Then we have some donation programs that account for a substantial 
part of the remainder. 

Mr. Wurrren. I am glad to see that change in approac th. I think 
maybe the Department ‘has been surprised at how well it has worked. 
It seems as though we have had some shackles on it. 


COMMODITIES OFFERED ON COMPETITIVE BASIS 


What commodities, as of now, do you offer on a competitive-bid 
basis? Kither domestically or abroad? 

Mr. Morse. There are only three of them at the present time which 
have not at one time or another been offered for sale on a competitive- 
bid basis. These are long staple cotton, tobacco, and gum turpentine. 

Mr. Wairren. They are not on a competitive basis? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir. 


COTTON 








Mr. Wuirren. How about cotton? 

Mr. Morse. As you know, we have recently sold a million bales. 

Mr. Warrren. That is right. 

Mr. Morse. And we are getting ready to call for bids for cotton 
under the program that will be effective as of August 1. 

Mr. Wuirren. You will not deliver until August 1—is that to keep 
an umbrella over Anderson-Clayton production in Mexico for another 
crop year? 

Mr. Morse. It has been our information that even the announce- 
ment of last August of the sale of the 1 million bales, and certainly 
our further announcement, has caused the foreign producers— _ 

Mr. Wur1tren. I read a release by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
Mexico, and he said that Mr. Benson and the Department of Agri- 
culture had been very nice to them and had not offered to sell the 
kind of cotton that would interfere with their production in Mexico. 
The seven-eighths, the short cotton that was too short to bother them, 
Was the only. type ‘offered. 

Did you select the seven-eighths or the short staples, so as not to 


an with Anderson-C layton and these American interests in 
ex1co? 
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Mr. Morse. Not that I know of. It was on the basis—and Mr 
Daniels, Mr. Hughes here could supplement this—that we had these 
in stock. We understood that the market would take them. 

Mr. Wuirren. Who led you to believe that the market would take 
it? I was wondering if you listened to Anderson-Clayton? 

Mr. Morse. We try to get information very broadly, as you know, 
through our attachés, through our own contacts, through our con- 
sultations with the foreign representatives of these countries. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is Mr. Daniels really running this program? 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Daniels is here. 

Mr. Wuirren. How did you sell this cotton, Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. Dantets. How did we sell it? 

Mr. Wuitren. What was the mechanics of it—how did you 
actually go about it? 

Mr. Dantets. We actually went about it by developing our sales 
announcement and putting our crop on the market on a competitive 
bid basis, accepting bids—— 

Mr. Wuirren. How do you sell other commodities, wheat and 
corn—do you not do it by sample? 

Mr. Danrevs. No. Corn is not sold, or wheat, by sample. 

Mr. Wuirren. When you open it on a competitive bid basis, they 
do not sample what you have, to see what it is? 

Mr. Dantets. It is sold on grade, Mr. Chairman. You cannot 
sample every lot of wheat or corn. 

Mr. Wuirten. Sold on grade—but it is actually sampled—the 
man who is bidding on it has the opportunity to call on you for 
samples, does he not? 

Mr. Daniets. On wheat and corn; no, sir. 

Mr. Morse. The grading is done at the time of shipment. 

Mr. Daniets. That is right. He buys on grade. 

Mr. Morse. You sell a certain grade, and when loaded out, it is 
sampled and graded to check that the shipment complies with the 
sale. 

Mr. Wuirten. So they do not go through the sampling in advance— 
it is only checked as to whether what you sold is up to that grade at 
which you sold it. 

Mr. Morss. Yes. On the cash markets, in this country, on ship- 
ments, they have the samples available to them where they are 
buying. 

Mr. Dantes. What the chairman may be referring to is samples. 
I think probably we are talking about the same thing. 

When grain comes into a grain terminal market, there are what we 
call the sample tables. Eac +h carload of corn as it comes up, a sample 
of each carload of corn is on the table. That corn in the terminal 
market, the cash market, is sampled as to grade. And I think w hat 
you say is that you might say that grain is bought on sample, but I 
say it is bought on erade. We are both saying the same thing in 
different terminology. 

Mr. Wuirren. Grade is determined by the sample? 

Mr. Daniets. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. This is something that I think we will have to g0 
into rather fully when you are back before us. 

In connection with cotton, you have insisted on selling it on you! 
catalog. I have grown some cotton in my area—I know other folks 
who have, too. 
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| could find you about 99 percent of the farmers who would say that 
cotton classing is not an exact science, as we already know, but that 
it is the best guess, based on experience and training. 

Anderson-Clayton bought about one-third of this million bales of 
cotton, yet their man, Mr. Lamar Fleming, is the one man on your 
advisory committee who insisted on your not selling it. Yet, his 
company bought it when you did offer it for sale. I am so advised 
by the cotton trade. They bought one-third of it. 

| am advised by them that you are costing the American taxpayer 
and the ¢ ‘ommodity Credit Corporation millions of dollars by selling 
from catalog and refusing to put the samples on the table where the 
small business can make the bid, and where the cotton will move 
forward. 

| wired the advisory committee when meeting in New Orleans about 
this matter of samples. I want the Department to send me a copy of 
the directive which withheld the printing of my wire in the minutes. 
Yesterday I received a wire from the Memphis Cotton Exchange, and 
| would like to read it for the record. It is addressed to me, as chair- 
man of this committee: 

We have today sent the following telegram to Mr. Marion Rhodes, Director 
of the Commodity Stabilization Service: 

“The board of directors of the Memphis Cotton Exchange believes that in order 
to help sell Commodity Credit Corporation holdings of cotton to best advantage 
the Government recognize that a display of actual samples is essential to insure 
maximum price. It is felt that this method of selling would enable more cotton 
to move through trade channels, and it would be used in addition to any other 
method of selling. We appreciate your consideration.” 

Your consideration and comments will be appreciated. 

Now, there have been several people that have made considerable 
amounts of money by going in there and checking the catalogs to see 
what your actual cotton was. As long as the catalog and the cotton 
do not tally—and a big percentage of the time it does not—the big 
a like Anderson-Clayton deal in enough volume to know that 
the Government’s classing runs about one-half of one grade below 
the actual grade and they can make a killing. I do not know that 
they have. I do know that they bought one-third of the 1 million 
bales that you offered. And they were the one company which held 
out against your offering any cotton for sale. Yet, when you did 
sell, they bought one-third of it. 

When any group handling a $12 billion corporation will not lay the 
samples on the table and sell on those, I suspect that somebody is not 
as interested in saving the Government’s investment and getting the 
maximum from the product as they could. 

[am saying it now before these policies are set up and before these 
programs are set up. I would say that, with all of the pressure I have 
put on this side of the table, Mr. Morse, I have made the same speeches 
and the same arguments elsewhere. I came up here from Mississippi, 
at my own expense, to present them in advance of any appearance 
before this committee, because it is end results that I am trying to 
reach. 

Mr. Morsr. Would you have in mind a sample of each bale offered? 

Mr. Wurrren. Yes. 

Mr. Morsr. To be laid out? In this other case a million samples? 
: Mr. Serer I think that you might have made a lot of money 
i you had. 








Mr. Morse. Do you think that we would have disposed of 1 million 
bales—how long would it take to sell 1 million bales that way? 

Mr. Wuirren. I do not know. But if it had taken you 7 months, 
it would not have hurt anything because you will not start again be- 
fore August in delivering. 

Mr. Morssn. I can assure you that we are very anxious to do the 
best in the selling and in the most economical way for the Government. 
Mr. Wuirren. Is it Lamar Fleming that will not let you deliver? 

Mr. Morse. No. 

Mr. Wuirten. Is it the White House? 

Mr. Morse. We are operating this program under the responsibility 
that we carry as Government officials. 

Mr. Wuirren. But you cannot run it all. 

Mr. Morse. We are not taking dictation, I can assure you, from 
anyone that I know of. We are trying to work with Congress, of 
course. 

Mr. Wuirren. Last spring it was understood that you were in the 
process of getting an order out to start selling cotton the first of 
August. You did not. 

Then when we finally got an announcement out of the Department 
on the sale of cotton, Mr. Benson announced that “we are going to 
wait until January. We are not going to start it now. We will start 
it in January.’ 

And when you started in January, you picked the one staple that 
would not compete with Anderson-( ‘layton i in Mexico. 

I keep using “Anderson-Clayton” but you can add Hohenberg and 
Esteve—you can add half a dozen other big operators that are oper- 
ating in Mexico. 

Now that you offer your 1 million bales, you are selling it for dollars. 
Then the folks who opposed you selling it, bought one-third of it. 
And now you quit offering any cotton for deliver y before August. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirtren. It does raise some strong suspicions of where you 
get your advice. And I say that advisedly. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, in connection with this discussion we 
would like permission to put into the record a full explanation of why 
this particular grade and staple was offered, and I think—- 

Mr. Wuirten. Also, let us put in there your full explanation why 
the other was not offered. 

Mr. Morse. All right, Mr. Whitten; ves. 

Mr. Wuirtren. That is more appropriate and to the point. 

Mr. Morse. As a logical counterpart, we will be glad to discuss the 
whole, and why this grade and staple. 

(The information will be found at the close of these hearings p. 768. 

Mr. Morse. Further, I believe that the committee is fully aware of 
some of the problems that are involved, in a world commodity like 
cotton, in moving into a changed program. The announcement 0! 
what we would do, beginning January, was made last August. The 
reason that we are not now moving more cotton on a similar basis is 
in compliance with the announcement made at that time which 

Mr. Wuirren. That leads to the question, why did you announce 
it that way? 

Mr. Morss. I can assure you that there was a great deal of work 
and a great deal of consideration of the sales of this commodity thal 
is tied into international relations. 
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[t was offered as a first step in moving into competitive offering of 
our cotton. 

\lr. Wuirren. If it is due to international relations and not the 
influence of Mr. Clayton and Mr. Cook and these other American 
international cotton operators close to your administration, tell us 
why every other commodity that you have was offered on a competi- 
tive basis in world trade except cotton. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. When I referred to “international relations’’ I 
am not referring to relations to producers or traders in cotton. I am 
referring to the international situation as it relates to the relationships 
of this country to friendly nations. 

Mr. Wurrren. I want to agree with you. We will hold it right in 
that narrow confine. Tell me why it would upset these countries to 
sell cotton on that basis when it did not upset them to sell 19 other 
commodities that you had? 

Mr. Morse. As you know, part of the problem that we had to con- 
sider was the fact that we had quite a large volume of cotton moving 
through private trade. 

Our charter calls for our using private trade to the extent practicable. 

Mr. Wuirren. How much cotton did we have moving through 
private trade? The figure was tremendously low. 

\ir. Morss. For the year ending August 1, 1955—I was about to 
give a figure. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am talking about private trade. Iam not talking 
about Publie Law 480 and the other things that you used. I am not 
talking about that. I am talking about normal channels. 


EXPORTS OF COTTON 


Mr. Morse. These are dollar sales. What were our exports in the 
fiscal year ending July 1, 1955, the crop year? 

Mr. Beacu. It was 3 million bales sold and 15,000 bales long staple 
supply. 

Mr. Wuirten. You sold 3 million bales in normal channels in 1955? 

Mr. Beacu. Gross exports. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now you are including Public Law 480 and various 
others. 

Mr. Beacu. All exports. 

Mr. Wuirren. Break the figure down to what you sold through the 
trade. 

Mr. Morse. We will be glad to put that in, the analysis of that 3 
million. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
_ The total United States export of cotton for the 1954-55 marketing year was 
3,446,600 bales of which all but about 50,000 bales was exported through private 
trade channels. The 50,000 bales exported from CCC inventories were for foreign 
currencies pursuant to Public Law 480, before Public Law 25 was enacted. About 
100,000 additional bales of cotton were sold from CCC inventories during* this 
2 ‘riod for unrestricted use under the provisions of Section 407 of the Agricultural 

et of 1949, 

lt is currently estimated that exports during the 1955-56 marketing year 
will amount to 2,500,000 bales of which 1 million bales were sold by CCC under 
the special cotton export program. The remainder of the exports will be from 
privately owned cotton. 
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PERSONS CONSULTED BEFORE DISPOSAL OF COTTON 


Mr. Wuirrten. Did not the Department get consent of these inter- 
national operators in the United States—did they not agree that they 
would let you pick the seven-eighths, if you would just wait until 
January. Did you not confer with them? 

Mr. Morse. As far as I know of the actual operation of this we 
did not ask their consent, we did not get—I do not recall the word 
you used, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Approval. 

Mr. Morse. Approval. We sought the best advice that we could 
get. 

Mr. Wuirren. From whom? 

Mr. Morse. From the very broadest views, and best advice avail- 
able. 

Mr. Wuitten. Mr. Morse, that is a very broad generality, and | 
would like to have you give us the names of some of the people whose 
advice you sought. May we have a list of the names of the people 
you advised with? 

Mr. Morse. We will be glad to:-supply them. I would not under- 
take to name them offhand, but we will be glad to give them to you. 

Mr. Wuirren. I wish you would supply the committee with’ the 
names; and I would like to have the names of everybody who advised 
you regarding the policy used in connection with the %-inch staple. 
I would like also to have the name of anyone who has anything to do 
with this program, and who advised with you on it, or in connection 
with it. 

Mr. Morse. There was no one individual—and it was not just with 
reference to one staple—th; there are several staples. 

Mr. Wuirren. I used the word grade, and I may not have used the 
right term; but I mean short staple. 


GRAIN PRODUCTION INCREASES 


Mr. MarsHauu. Referring to page 3 of your justification statement, 
Mr. Morse, what is included in “other grains” as set out on that page? 

Mr. Morse. That would be barley, increased very rapidly in pro- 
duction; grain sorghum, rice and oats. 

Mr. Danre.s. Soybeans. 

Mr. Morse. Soybeans, is that one of the grain category? 

Mr. Huaues. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. It is an oil crop of course. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to have the record show in this connection that we had probably 
one of the most uniform crop production years across the country 
that we have ever experienced in this country; and to a considerable 
extent weather played a part in the high yield, and in the high pro- 
duction of crops. With the exception of drought conditions that 
developed in the western part of Iowa, some in Wi isconsin, and partit- 
ularly out through Nebraska, we had remar kably uniform good 
growing conditions throughout the United States; and that plays ¢ 
major part in this large volume of crop production. 

Mr. MarRsHAL.. Mandatory supports did not have much to do wit! 
these material increases? 

Mr. Morss. That is right; weather was much more of a factor !! 
this volume of productiou. 
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EFFECT OF DIVERSION OF ACRES ON PRODUCTION 


Mr. Hucues. It had an indirect effect, through the diversion of 
acres. 

Mr. MarsHAuu. [ am interested in that statement, because as 
you know, several years ago we proposed that something should be 
done about that. I wonder if you can give us any guess as to how 
much of this item we would have save d had we put on some of the 
programs we proposed 2 years ago. Do you have any estimate of 
the total volume of grain, as to how much might have been saved, for 
example, in the appropriation that we have before us today? 

Mr. Morss. I do not know what the exact figures were, Mr. 
Marshall, but I believe that an approximate estimate might be that 
the supplier of other feed grains would represent the corn equivalent 
of 400 million bushels that have been produced on other acres. 
There is much more feed grain now being produced on acreage that 
was formerly in basic crops. That is just a round figure I have given 
you. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Mr. Chairman, I do not propose :to take time 
this afternoon to go into another item, or items that I intend to go into 
more fully when we take up consideration of the general appropriation 
bill. In order that people from the Department may be somewhat 
forewarned on some of the questions I intend to ask, I would like to 
preface my remarks by saying that I am somewhat amazed, after 
having spent some time in my District at the sum you ase asking for, 
that the supplemental estimate is as low as it is. From the observa- 
tions of people in my district, and from some of the people concerning 
the operation of the Commodity Credit Corporation, that apparently 
there was very little desire to save the taxpayers’ money. With 
almost a complete disregard of the advice of the local people who are 
informed as to how good service and savings can be obtained in 
using local facilities. The desire of setting up a group to handle the 
service in the Government bureau that formerly have handled the local 
grain people. The showings that were made by the investigators 
of the extra cost of moving corn from the Minneapolis area to the 
west coast, and with all of those things I am amazed, Mr. Chairman, 
that the figure is as low as it is. I will be interested in going into it 
in more detail later. 

Mr. Morse. I would be glad to talk to you about that, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Natcher. 

Mr. Narcuer. Mr. Morse, of the $12 billion for Commodity Credit 
Corporation, can you tell me ‘approximately the total amount on hand 
and unexpended? 

Mr. Morse. At the close of this fiscal year, it would probably be 
under $400 million. The present figure is be low a billion dollars of un- 
or hep ing power 

-- Narcuer. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASE IN BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Mr. Wuirren. You mentioned that you were going to have to have 
an increase in your borrowing authority. Have you prepared that, or 
do you know how much of an increase you will ask for? 
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Mr. Morse. No, sir. We had made some study, and-we have done 
some work in that direction, but under this pending legislation we felt 
that we should not do anything more on that now. 

Mr. Wuirren. Do you have a rough estimate? I am not trying to 
press you about it; but would it be in the neighborhood of $2 or $3 
billion? 

Mr. Morse. It will be substantial. 
Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Horan. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 





Mr. Horan. You are only 
supplemental estimate? 

Mr. Morse. It is close to five. 

Mr. Horan. It is for handling the increased workload of Commodity 
Credit? 

Mr. Morse. Yes, sir; plus the pay act increase. 

Mr. Horan. Most of it is for that; is it not? 

Mr. Morse. No; most of it is for the first item there; it is about 
$1.7 million for the increased pay. 


asking for a little over $4 million in this 


CROSS-COMPLIANCE 


Mr. Horan. Yes. Some of your problem has arisen as the result 
of the removal of cross-compliance, has it not, and the resultant in- 
crease of other crops raised on diverted acreage? 

Mr. Morss. Yes. As you know, cross-compliance, as it is com- 
monly termed, was not put into effect, and a part of this volume there, 
as we have indicated here, is in the grains, particularly, and is the 
result of crops grown on acres diverted out of basic crops. 


ACREAGE REDUCTION 






Mr. Horan. I, of course, feel that unless we have some agreement 
with all competing nations of the world and unless the other nations 
reduce their acreage also it tends to cancel out or destroy any effect 
we might be able to get through acreage reduction or marketing quotas. 
And of course, if we get away from cross compliance, why of course 
we have destroyed the effect of acreage reduction, all of which we all 
know; and of course I would like to see some program that anticipated 
the removal of acreage reduction in the United States. I do not think 
that acreage reduction is going to work; do you? 

Mr. Morse. It depends upon how far you go with'it/and of course 
there are serious limitations on trying to control production through 
that route alone. In some crops we are pretty close to balance, par- 
ticularly if we get some legislation, which has been presented to the 
Congress. I refer to wheat, for example. If we get the soil-bank 
program which Congress is considering and it can be put in opera- 
tion quickly, we would feel that we could move toward a much. better 
balance of the supply and demand, and move in the direction of 
loosening up some of these controls rather than in keeping them 
imposed as long as otherwise would be the case. 

Mr. Horan. Of course, I am very much in favor of the soil-bank 
idea, but I also would like to seem some program, at least given a0 
honest try, that would get away from acreage reduction, That § 
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} cnt than the spread of the tax cost of our general revenue, out of 
> which we now pay the cost of the wheat program. 


; | ask you now what would be the increase in cost on a loaf of bread, 


+ would tend to shift a great deal of the cost on to the masses of the 
people a 


other problems, in my opinion. 


| would bring. 
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particularly true of your summer fallow areas out our way. Of course 
| know one member of Congress asked one of our wheat growers out 
in our section of the country, what he raised on his summer fallow. 
Of course he does not raise anything but dust. He probably cultivates 
And it is 
vetting a little serious when a man with 1,300 acres comes before this 
commiteee and informs us that he is only cropping 436 under the law, 
of a summer fallow acreage of 1,300. He is already practicing acreage 
reduction. 

































DOMESTIC PARITY 





And of course a lot of our people that live in that area you men- 
tioned in discussing the matter with the chairman, are living in an 
area of moisture limitation. And we have striven sincerely to try to 
find our own solutions and we have come up with the domestic parity 
program, which I frankly, would like to see tried out. Why do you 
reject domestic parity, or do you? 

Mr. Morse. Well up to this time we feel that there is a better ap- 
proach; we feel there are programs, for wheat, for which it was most 
frequently mentioned. Of course it has also been proposed for rice. 
There would be administrative complications. There would be a 
shifting of the cost of the program from the taxpaying public generally 
to those who use the flour, bread, cake, and each commodity, which 

































































Mr. Horan. I doubt that. I do not think that a difference of 50 
cents per bushel, as probably would be true today, would even be 
reflected in the price of a loaf of bread; do you? 

Mr. Morse. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Horan. How much? 

Mr. Morss. Well I do not know to what extent it would affect the 
price of bread, but if you put a processing tax on the cost-—— 

Mr. Horan. Oh, no; it is not a processing tax. According to the 
program as they have advanced it; and it would solve a lot of our 












































Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. And of course the processor would pay 100 percent of 
parity for that; and 100 percent of parity is certainly not out of joint 
with the rest of our economy. It is merely supposed to be an equa- 
tion between what the farmer pays for the things he gets and what 
he gets for a portion of his own production, and the rest of it would, 


or could be offered domestically, or in the world markets for what it 
































Mr. Morse. Well I think the plan that I have seen would place the 
cost on products used domestically, so it would flow to the users of 




















Mr. Horan. Well, does not everyone eat bread and flour? 
Mr. Morse. Yes; but the spread of that cost would be very differ- 







Mr. Horan. But you have not answered my question, Mr. Morse. 





ii you used the domestic parity approach, which admittedly will 
solve one of the problems, which is concerned with acreage reduction; 
73914—56——48 
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and I would like to have an exact answer, because I do not think } 
full parity was paid it would result in increasing the cost of a loaf ¢ 
bread 1 cent. 

Mr. Morse. Well I cannot give you a specific answer; it might by 
calculated. I am basing my answer, not on the amount, but on th 
fact that the shift of the cost would be away from the pattern ¢ 
taxpayments in which corporations and people with larger income 
pay more of our total taxload; and I think you would find that th, 
pattern would be changed quite markedly. 


ACREAGE REDUCTION 


Mr. Horan. Well, let’s us concede that for the moment; but we ar 
in an impossible situation. Your whole testimony indicates that: 
and I do not see any cure for it. The Senate right now is voting on; 
farm bill, and we do not know what they will come up with, and yw 
do not know after the Senate acts what the conferees will come w 
with. We do not know what the final bill will be. But we do know 
that we are in a box. This cannot go on. We know that the act o 
1938—we might just as well throw all of our existing farm legislation 
out the window and start in with a new sheet of paper. We knov 
that if the rest of the world does not follow acreage-reduction programs 
while we do, we are just holding an umbrella over them, while we ar 
outin therain. We have got to get away from that; and any program 
will be better than what we have. The soil bank—I want to try it 
I do not know how serious others in the Congress are, but I would 
like to see it given a good try, to see if it would not have some effect 
in helping solve some of the problems. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. 

Mr. Horan. But of course there again it is not fair to the wheat: 
grower in my district, because from time immemorial he has beet 
following summer fallowing, which is a form of acreage reduction 10 
begin with; and as to cross-compliance, the removal of that did no! 
help a lot of my people, because they could only divert to barley, 
which has not been too successful, and it has increased your problem— 
the removal of cross-compliance—and I am glad you removed it, 
because it was terrific. We have got to get away from acreag 
reduction, and what are we doing in order to do that? 

Mr. Morssr. First of all we have to get these surpluses liquidated 
down to a manageable size. May I say that I understand that th: 
advocates of domestic parity plan are likewise favoring a soil bank 
plan together with it. 

Mr. Horan. Oh, definitely, and let me interpose further, that they 
are accepting acreage reduction along with it. 

Mr. Morse. And further, I had not yet mentioned one of the majo! 
reasons why we are slow to accept the domestic parity plan as the bes! 
program for meeting the wheat problem. We have to consider for 
eign countries which are exporters of wheat, and also the importilf 
countries who will receive the wheat under such a program. Ou 
neighbor to the north, Canada is quite disturbed about it; I under 
stand they have made it clear that the domestic parity progral! 
which we might enter into in this country-——— 

Mr. Horan (interposing). Well I am disturbed about the fat 
that they are offering wheat at $1.70 a bushel right now, and I a2 
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disturbed that Argentine is offering wheat at $1.51, and that is top 
orade Wheat. And I am further disturbed at the price which France, 
which has done a pretty good job this year in taking our German 
market away from us, is offering wheat at $1.75 per bushel. And 
she is paying a bonus to her producers of $2.60 for soft wheat, and 
$3.04 for hard wheat. That is what she is paying the producers. | 
Bam disturbed about all of these things. I was sent to Congress only 
Sito represent the people of the Fifth District in the State of Wash- 
ington in these matters, and not the rest of the world, and | 

Mr. Wurrren. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Horan. Surely. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would just like to agree with the gentleman. 

The people in my area do not think they want a domestic allotment 
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that program; they like to think they believe in acreage control; and they 
g ona fe’ believe in that because they learn that when you try to control them 
nd we by acreage you do not control them; they just apply fertilizer and 
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other things and produce the same amount on the reduced acreage; 
and in the process, a lot of tenants are put out with a home; and the 
overhead expense is increased because a part of the increase is due to 


slation F% the increased use of fertilizer. Then the farmer has his acreage cut 
know fF again for the next year; and it is moving cotton production from the 


® hills to the delta, and from the delta to other States, which is very short- 
sighted, in my opinion. 


TANS 


we are 


ogral But there is one other point, and the reason I interrupted my friend 
try 1. is this: Having visited with people in foreign countries in October a 


would 


year ago, it is apparent that if we have a domestic allotment program 
effect 


-) and we want to up the price here, based on our own high cost, it will 
-) weaken the argument of all of these people that take second guesses in 
) world affairs, and who move whatever they have and do not need for 
whatever it will bring. I just want you to know that I agree with 
you, in the field of cotton. 
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NEED FOR NEW PROGRAM 
Mr. Horan. I do vot think that we can be all things to all people, 
including foreign countries. True, I think we are going to face the 
fact that of course Canada is going to be disturbed and perhaps a 
little excited about what we might do in the future, but we are getting 
to the place, and your testimony convinces me of that—we are at 
the place where we are going to have to do something. 
Mr. Morss. I agree 
Mr. Horan. And I have a lot of good friends up in Canada. And 
they are looking out for themselves, and they have been doing a 
pretty good job of it. I think we are going to have to face the facts 
» of life. This report is disturbing to me. J] like the efficiency in your 
| operation, as reflected here; but we have got to get away from acreage 
restriction in this country, unless other nations follow the same thing; 
or else we are going to have to forget all about foreign competition. 
We are going to have to sell competitively; that means that we are 
either going to have to charge it all to the American taxpayer as we 
do under the International Wheat Agreement. The First Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement, I have not seen the weighted results, 
but it is in excess of 600 million, our participation for 3 years. I was 
one of those that thought it ought to be raised; and I was wrong—I 
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mean the ceiling price. Subsequent experience has taught us that 
we were wrong, because it never got up there; and so we charged 
additional amounts to the American taxpayers for our participations 
in those fields. 

I do not believe, and I would like to see it proved to me, that if we 
used the domestic parity program—and I would like to have it proved 
to me that the price of bread would be raised to the consumer | cent, 
because I know how those things react. 

So I am not persuaded that the consumer is going to be hurt any 
more than he is now by these expenses that he is put to through the 
tax dollar to pay for the present plan. 

I am happy that you have come up with this soil-bank idea, and | 
certainly hope that the rest of the Congress accepts it and gives it an 
honest try, but I do hope that we move into the future with a recogni- 
tion that in this world we cannot have policies at home only to see 
other nations capitalize on the very thing that we are doing in an 
attempt to balance our own economy. As long as we have acreage 
reduction, and we have no assurance from anybody else, including 
Canada that they will not increase their acreage if they can, we are 
just working against our own interest. And furthermore we know that 
Russia is going into an area of submarginal land and we have pretty 
dependable figures to indicate that they are planning an additional 
75 million acres. And we hear rumors that they do have plans for 
an additional 125 million acres. Now whether that is true or not I do 
not know. To me we have to get away from restrictions on our own 
producers of agricultural products at home, and if the Agricultural 
Act of 1938 is faulty, lets throw it out the window and buy a new 
tablet and write a factual program. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wurirren. Mr. Vursell. 

Mr. Vursevtut. Mr. Chairman, I assume, Mr. Morse, since the 
question has been raised, that your Department gets the best advice 
you can possibly get on how rapidly you should push international 
sales, and that you folks are not trying to accommodate Clayton 
Anderson in any way; and that so far as your Department is con- 
cerned you are not personally interested in how much money he 
makes, and certainly you are not operating in a way that you seek 
to benefit him or any other person; is that right? 

Mr. Morse. That is right. I assure you, Congressman Vursell, 
that you are exactly right. We are here, as Government officials, 
trying to do the very best job possible for the American farmers and 
for our Government in handling this responsibility. As we seek the 
very best advice that we can get. We consult, as you probably 
know, regularly with Members of Congress, and the administrative 
decisions that we make are the best that we can have under sucl 
broad advice which we seek. 

Mr. Vurseuu. I am quite sure from your background and reputa- 
tion, and your Americanism and patriotism and that of Secretary 
Benson, that neither one of you would condone any under-the-table 
advice; that is not in the best interest of agriculture, and I am glad 
to have vour answer. 

Mr. Morse. That is correct. 

Mr. Vursrett. Now Mr. Horan has raised the question as to what 
can we do, and we are all interested in that, but to that I would like 
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that He) to direct this question to you, and before doing so may I say that it 


‘ved [ee has been the policy of this Government to set up, and it did set up 
ions i the Commodity Credit Corporation. Furthermore there are other 
policies that followed where acreage controls were not probably, well, 
f we quite as strict as they should have been, and probably were not applied 
ved sometimes as they should have been or could have been applied, with 
ent, the result that shortly after the close of the war the majority of the 
products that are now held by the Commodity Credit Corporation, 
any or have passed through the Commodity Credit Corporation, have in- 
the creased considerably, year after year, with the result that we have 
finally come up with a tremendous amount of money invested in and 
nd a tremendous amount of commodities hoarded now by the Federal 
t an Government. I make that as an observation. However, the ques- 
oni tion that I would like to ask, Mr. Morse, is this: If we do not find 
see the solution to this matter, and if we cannot sufficiently build our 
an exports and remove the surplus, and this thing continues a little farther 
page along, is it not going to destroy the use of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
ding poration, and leave us without anything, and bring chaos to the farm- 
are ers, and to the economy of our country. Is it reaching near that 
that point? 
etty Mr. Morse. We feel terribly concerned, and feel that something 
onal |. must be done. To continue as we have is not the answer. We think 
; for JE. that the 1954 act was a move in the direction that we should go. 
I do The buildup of these supplies has been such that we feel that some- 
own thing additional must be done under the circumstances to keep this 
ural program from breaking down of it own weight, and get in position 
new where we get the price depressing influence of these surpluses off the 
markets of the farmers and accomplish that as rapidly as possible. 
At the same time we are trying to reduce some of the costs, the very 
costs that we are dealing with here, to the taxpavers of this country. 
the And as a result, the President presented to the Congress in January 
vice his second major agricultural message. The recommendation is now 
onal under consideration here in the Congress; and we feel very hopeful, 
“ton if we can get the type of legislation that has been recommended that 
non we can move away from the position in which we find ourselves. 
he 
seek SOIL BANK 
alk Mr. Vursecy. In other words, when we first began talking about 
sale this soil bank thing a year or so ago, the situation was not quite as 
and bad as it is now. I wondered about it, and others wondered about it, 
the with the result that we have been finally driven to the wall on the old 
ably philosophy of government, which we have been following, and we have 
Ave iound that we have got to implement it somewhere along the line, 
sail and I take it that that has a good deal to do with the Department of 
Agriculture finally deciding that they would be willing to go along 
om with the soil bank plan; is that correct? 
tary Mr, Morsr. Very definitely. If we were starting with the clean 
able Sheet of paper that has been referred to by Congressman Horan, the 
olad proposals might have been different; but with these accumulated 
. stocks, and in face of the fact that we have committed under the Com- 
mOGUy. Credit Corporation program alone nearly $12 billions of 
vhat borrowing authority, we have to start from that. And to get at this 


lik problem, the soil-bank program has been presented as a practical 
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method of maintaining and improving the income of farmers, while 
liquidating these surpluses that have been accumulated. 

Mr. Vursexu. In other words, it appears to me—and I am sup- 
porting the soil- -bank plan—as an emergency measure; because the 
former war emergency, a measure passed through the Congress for 
90 percent supports to get greater production, was kept on “through 
peacetime with greater production that was not nec essary, and as a 
result we have reached this surplus impasse. I look upon the soil. 
bank plan as an emergency to help to take out of production a suff- 
cient number of acres and help retain the value of that soil in the 
soil bank while these surpluses are being liquidated, and until the 
population increases sufficiently to help create a greater demand 
and it would seem to me that by the use of this soil- bank plan it would 
take 8 to 10 years before we could get to the point where the f farmei 
could be prosperous, and where he could get 100 percent parity in the 
market place, and not have to come with a tin cup, so to speak, fora 
90 percent, from a benevolent Government. 1 am just making that 
as an observation. 

Mr. Morse. Yes. Mr. Vursell, the acreage reserve part of the 
soul bank we look upon more as a temporary thing, as you have ind- 
cated. In fact even more temporary than you have indicated. 

Mr. Vurseiu. Well I hope so. 

Mr. Morsn. We believe that it might be a matter of 4 or 5 year 
at the most. 

Mr. VurseE.tu. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. In some of these crops we feel these surpluses would 
be disposed of shortly, and much depends, of course, on the kind o! 
crop season we have. Part of the recommendation has to do with 
the corn program. If accepted and put into effect, it would put cor 
prices on a basis comparable with their competition for other feed 
grains; so that the feed prices would adjust along with livestock 
prices; and with that we definitely feel that we would have a vas 
improvement in the corn program. 

We have several items in connection with the wheat program 
which if adopted, would enable us to start a gradual reduction in feed 
surpluses, through normal weather, normal production, even withou! 
the soil bank. Thus we could use the soil bank to liquidate thes 
accumulated surpluses to the point where they could be manageé 
and move in the direction that has been indicated here and in the 
direction of beginning to expand these crop acreages again, as agains! 
the reductions which we have been facing right along. 

Mr. Vursevyi. There was a gentleman, not Many vears ago, sail 
there were no more frontiers; the production plants of this countr 
have been finished, and that we had to begin contracting the Govern- 
ment now, and leveling off, with a distribution of our wealth as wel 
. — we can get ourselves out of this thing within the next 2 or 

‘ars, and that we still have quite wide front‘ers in this country | 
guess I am an eternal optimist. 

Mr. Morse. And | join you in that optimism, Congressman Vursell 
You have mentioned the increase in population. There has been 
reference to the expansion of production in the world and the populi- 
tion; and the population growth in the world is even faster than an 
expansion of production in the world. 
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| think we need to keep all of this in line with the facts that we do not 
have established, and only history will establish, and that we have 
had favorable seasons, not only in this country but in other countries 
as we th. 

| was going to go on and mention that, as you know, the crop 
acreage in tnis country has been quite unstable; we are losing about 
a million acres a year; and some of it from our very best cropland in 
this country; it is bei ing taken for use in highways, expansion of cities 
and industries and recreational purposes and other deve lopme nts that 
are taking place and that wiil continue to take out of production some 
of our croplands in this country. So that we have those forces at 
work, and eventually we will need this production. 

Mr. Vursetu. And more rapidly as we develop and expand business 
and industry, and population these demands are going to continue. 
Now I would like to ask you this question, with the observation and 
information you have in connection with the United States De :part- 
ment of Agriculture, would you say that were we just down to the 
normal carryover of ‘these various crops that our consumption now is 
such that we probably would not be in too much trouble with our 
agricultural economy if we had these surpluses out of the way and 
were starting from scratch? 

Mr. Morse. It has been estimated in the Department that the 
income of farmers, if we had not had this overhang of surpluses on the 
market, might have been $2 billion more last year, | think it was; and 
that extra $2 billion would have made a great big difference. 

Mr. Horan. Will you let me interrupt you there for a question? 

Mr. Vurseuu. Certainly. 

Mr. Horan. Well if the farmers had gotten $2 billion more the 
consumers would have been paying more for bread. That is still the 
cheapest commodity on the market. 

Mr. Vurseuu. | do not think the farmer gets but about two slices 
out of the loaf of bread anyhow. 

Now there is another thing I want to go into before you take up 
those figures: 1 saw somewhere some statistices which intimated that 
out, largely in the cutback of production in this country there has 
been about 14 million acres cut back, which has either been put into 
barley or sorghum, or cotton and corn and other feed grains, and 
they have produced, I think last year, about $800 millions of 
products, which is a rather strong argument against the helpfulness 
of reduced acres, because that penalizes Illinois, Indiana, and Lowa, 
and many other parts of the country, and the livestock producers, 
and certainly it pe nalizes the corn produc ers and the wheat producers, 
which are considerable in my part of the country. Now if we ean 
get these diverted acres under the soil-bank plan and get them locked 
up, and get legislation that ties this thing down with teeth in it, that 
might make it a little better for the corn producers in Illinois and 
Indiana, and other people up in that part of the country, rather than 
to have our cutback on corn acreages, when the only reason we have 
got to cut it back is because those who cut back the other acres go into 
the production of the same things that we are producing up in Illinois. 

Mr. Morsr. That has been very definitely the case, and I do not 
know whether you mentioned the expansion in soy beans in connec- 
tion with the other acreage. 
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Mr. Vurse.u. I just overlooked it; I know soybeans have come 
into great production in my area. 

Mr. Morse. In the conservation reserve part of the soil bank plan 
as presented we would retire, we would hope permanently, some of 
the land that is now in cultiv ation; some of the land that is now jy 
cultivation should be permanently retired from crops, where some of 
it is now producing wheat, and is now producing some of the crops 
that you have just referred to. Also, the Great Plains program on 
which we are moving forward will work a reduction in the acreage 
which is producing grain sorghum, wheat, and other crops to which 
you have been referring, and will help not only to pull it in line with 
the markets of grain supplies, but will also tend to stabilize the live. 
stock prices and operations and pull it more in line with the demand. 

Mr. Vurse.i. What do you think of that idea or proposal in the 
soil bank that allows them to take either the cash or wheat or corn or 
other commodities, out of the Commodity Credit Corporation, in pay 
for taking their acreage out of production? 

Mr. Morsr. That is by redeeming the propowed certificates in 
grain instead of in cash? 

a VuRSELL. Yes; it looks good. I do not know the workings of 

; but it looks eood. 

“Mir Morse. If it is held within limitations, so that the markets 
are strengthened rather than held down by that process, it will be 
practical. 

Mr. VurseE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. Now a part of the operation I am sure will not be in 
locations where the grain is. 

Mr. Vurseuu. Yes. 

Mr. Morse. So we would anticipate that a great many of the 
certificates would be cashed and would not be redeemed in grain. 
On the other hand, for farmers who are located where the Commodity 
Credit Corporation grain is accessable and particularly under cr- 
cumstances where drought or short crops have shortened up the local 
supply, we think that redemption in grain would be very easy. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY 


Mr. Vurse.tyi. Now is it a fact that some few years ago that 
oleomargerine was selling in greater volume than butter, and that now 
we have got a better dairy program and butter has come back up. 
and is passing or has passed the sale cf oleomargerine? 

Mr. Morss. They have been quite close together, Mr. Vursell. 
I do not know just what the most recent figure is, but there has been 
some increase in butter consumption per capita, and I believe 
held slightly above margerine on a per capita basis. 

Mr. Vursewu. While those figures are being assembled let me raise 
this point: I have been led to believe by reading some dairy maga- 
zines and by talking with farmers—quite a responsible dairy farme! 
today—that the dairy situation is considerably better than it was? 
years or even a year ago. Does the picture you get and the knowl 
edge you have indicate that the dairy farmer is slowly pulling out 
of the low level of the depressed area into a little more satisfactory 
outlook for prosperity than he was in 2 years ago? 
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\ir. Morse. Yes, sir. That varies by areas; but generally the 
dairy farmers have a much improved milk-feed ratio; in fact it has 
been more favorable than in any recent years and as a result we aie 
had reports from many areas of definite improvement in the condition 
of dairy farmers. 

DISPOSAL OF COTTON 


\lr. VurseLL. I was quite interested when we got this general 
manager, the sales manager, to try to go out and push this market 
thing, and I would like to hear from him for about 5 or 10 minutes, 
if it is agreeable to the committee, whether he can give us any infor- 
mation that would cheer us up a little bit. 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Morse has just said that all they did was give 
him an office, and they kept all the rest.of the money. That has been 
in the presentation here. 

Mr. Morss. Mr. Chairman, if I said that I made a mistake in so 
stating. Mr. Daniels is the general sales manager; I referred to him, 
when the question was raised by you I believe, as to whether he was 
permitted to exercise the function of a general sales manager, and | 
thought that he could speak for himself, as to whether he is the general 
sales manager, or whether he was being told what he 

\lr. Wuitrren. Suppose we start off in response to Mr. Vursell’s 
statement by letting him tell us where he got his orders on this cotton. 
That will get into the question of whether he can exercise his own 
judgment or whether he takes orders. 

Mr. Danrets. Now on the inventory: I became active when the 
inventory was turned over to me. The inventory of a million bales 
of cotton, fifteen-sixteenths, Middling or less, was turned over to me 
as sales manager to merchandise; and where the decision was made as 
to what the top grade would be that I should merchandise, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not know. 

Mr. Wurrren. You have on hand approximately how much cotton? 

Mr. Dantexs. I have about 7 million bales. 

Mr. Warptren. About 7 million bales. 

Mr. Dantgets. Yes. 

Mr. Warrren. And you will take title presumably to some other. 

Mr. Dasime. We will take title to about 4% million. 

Mr. Warrren. Now you are the sales manager of this big corpora- 
tion, and when we raised your grade to grade 18- 

Mr. Dantes. Only 17, Mr. ( Chairman. 

. Wuirren. It was 17? 
. Dantets. Yes, I do not want to be overpaid, Mr. Chairman. 
.Wuirren. And the Department opened up this office, and set 
$300,000 for it, with a corporation where the charter permits these 
Now you tell me you are not offering these other 7 million 
bales for sale. I presume you are going to wait until next August for 
delivery, even if you come out with a new order. Is that because you 
want to do it that way, or because you have to get your authority 
from higher up? 

Mr. Danrets. Mr. Chairman, as I said, when the inventory is 
turned over to me I start developing a sales program. 

Mr. Warrren. I understand. 


Mr. Dantets. The rest of that cotton has not been turned over to 
Ihe To self. 
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Mr. Wuirten. I told the National Grange out at Cleveland, that 
we had gone along and directed the Department to set you up in 
office, and had given you a million dollars to set up a sales organiza- 
tion. I said that it was my information that you had a plush office, 
that you had a good desk, an easy chair, and they had given you 
everything except the authority to sell. I am of the opinion that 
condition still applies, insofar as this 7 million bales of cotton are 
concerned. 

Mr. Morse. Mr. Chairman, did you follow up with the same com- 
parisons with other commodities? 

Mr. Warrren. That was November when I was out there. At that 
time you had not given him authority to sell any commodities. 

Mr. Morse. Now as of today, in reference to other commodities, 
could he follow with the same comparison on other commodities? 

Mr. Wuirren. Insofar as cotton is concerned he is helpless to do 
anything, according to his own statement, because none has been 
turned over to him to sell. 

Mr. Morse. But cotton is just one of the many commodities that 
we have in the inventory of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Mr. Wuirren. I realize that. 

Mr. Morse. And the records show that the other commodities are 
available. 


DISFOSAL OF COMMODITIES OTHER THAN COTTON 


Mr. Vurseitu. Mr. Chairman, I feel that if he has any good news 
as to selling generally, that there are a lot of other commodities other 
than cotton, and that he has got to get all these commodities moved 
as we can move them. And I would like to hear from the gentleman 
what progress he has made. 

Mr. Wuirren. I will be glad to have him do that. 

Mr. Danrets. May I say to you something concerning this million- 
dollar expense account, just to clear that matter up, or whatever you 
thought was turned over to me, that I did not feel that it was my job 
to come to Washington and spend a million dollars in a year; but it 
was my job to come to Washington and develop a sales organization, 
and to do it as economically and as sensibly and in as businesslike 
way as I could, and I have proceeded along that line, rather than 
simply to spend the appropriation. 

Mr. Wurirren. That is in accord with the intent of the committee, 
provided it worked. 

Mr. Daniets. It is working. 

Mr. Vursexu. | think he does have a very good story to tell. 

Mr. Daniets. Well to start with, here are a few commodities which 
we have sold out. 

Flaxseed, we have sold out, and by eliminating Government 
surpluses in flaxseed we have a very strong market—we have 
strengthened the market, and we will take over much less flaxseed 
this coming year than we did last year. We have strengthened the 
market on flaxseed. 

Coming down to beans: we have sold out a great volume of beans. 
All of our stocks of large limas are committed, through the school 
lunch program. 
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Coming down to red kidney beans—as of yesterday we sold out 
kidney beans, and we will strengthen the market, the red kidney 
bean market; we sold out at good prices. 

Mr. Daniets. Alfalfa seed: We have sold out. 

Austrian winter peas, we are sold out. 

Broomgrass, we are sold out. We are sold out of clover; rough 
peas, we are sold out. We are sold out of common vetch. We are 
sold out of wheat grass; we are practically out of the seed business. 

On dried milk: When I came to Washington 2 years ago we had an 
inventory of about 607 million pounds of dried milk, and it was a very 
depressing influence on the dairy industry, and the first job that I did 
was to move 300,000 tons of dried milk to the feed industry. And we 
developed a program and did move 573 million pounds of dried milk. 
From that time on conditions in the dairy industry began to improve, 
so that as of January 1 of this vear we were sold out of dried milk. 
Soon we will be ie on additional quantities of dried milk as we 
come into the flush season. The price of dried milk is strong, and 
there is a demand for dried milk, not only in this country, but through- 
out the countries of the world; so we have strenghtened the market 
on that. 

We have a number of other commodities that are not in the inven- 
tory of the Commodity Credit Corporation, but here are some of these 
items that we are sold out: 

We are sold out of honey; we are sold out of dried whey; we are sold 
out of cottonseed oil. Two years ago we had a billion pounds of cotton- 
seed oil, better than a billion pounds. Today we are sold out of cotton- 
seed oil, and we have a very strong cottonseed oil market, not only in 
this country but throughout the world; and when we had that inven- 
tory it was depressing the market. 

We are sold out of cottonseed meal. 

We are sold out of raw linseed oil. 

We have an orderly system of merchandizing tung oil, and the only 
reason we are not sold out of tung oil is that we want to preserve the 
market for the tung nut growers in the South, so there will be a market 
for tung oil when they an the next crop. They had a disaster 
because of the freeze a year ago. We could sell out of tung oil at the 
moment, but we are holding it and feeding it into the market in an 
orderly way, so there will not be a runaway in prices, and to preserve 
the market. 

Olive oil: We are sold out of olive oil. 

Peanuts: We are sold out of peanuts for edible use. We are sold 
out of CCC stored peanuts. We will take on more of this crop as 
loans are matured. 

_ So we are making a considerable dent on our inventories. We do 
have a merchandizing program that has been developed on each of 
the commodities that we have in inventory, and we are—— 

Mr. WurrteNn. Does that table show those respective commodities, 
and how much has been sold? 

Mr. Daniets. Yes, I can give you whatever exists. These are my 
worksheets, which I use so as to guide the organization, but we can 


develop and give you any information which you may want for the 
record, 
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Mr. Wuirren. I have asked for information concerning what com- 
modities you have, what date you first started offering them on 
competitive bid basis, what amounts have been moved, what. the 
investment is, so far as the purchase price was concerned, and what the 
dollars sales have been. I think the Department is now in the process 
of preparing that. 

Mr. Danrzts. Yes. 

Mr. Wuirren. So that table will probably be thorough enough to 
present these facts. 

Mr. Danixts. Yes. These are worksheets that I use. 

Mr. Wurrren. Now that is all very interesting, Mr. Daniels, and 
we are very appreciative of it. I was afraid that my friend, Mr, 
Vursell, was not going to prove how sound I had been all of these 
years in urging that CCC have a sales manager to sell these things, 
I appreciate my friend showing how sound | have been all of these 
years. Now, 1 want to urge the offering for sale of the balance; it 
seems to be working. 

Mr. Daniets. It is working. 

Now here are some of the other things we are doing. We are 
rounding out our sales organization; we are working closer with the 
other agencies within the Department of Agriculture; for example, 
with the Foreign Agricultural Service. We are getting much better 
current market information in other countries of the world, so that 
when we move these commodities into the world markets we will 
not be moving them on a haphazard basis, but we will move them into 
the world markets, based on the value, of the market price of com- 
modities going into these different markets. 

We are dispelling the fear, I hope, of some of our friendly competitive 
groups, that it is not our purpose or desire simply to dump these 
commodities on the markets, but we are feeding them in, and we are 
slowly gaining back our fair share of the world markets on these 
commodities. 

We are working also closer and closer every day with the other 
departments in Government—State Department, Commerce Depart- 
ment—so that we all have a more thorough understanding of the 
mutual problems of Government rather than conflicting in our ideas. 
We are working out these programs together and on each commodity 
in our inventory. 

Mr. Vursett. Am I right in assuming that with the exception 
largely of cotton, that we are rapidly gaining back our wheat exports 
and other farm commodity exports? I read some figures recently 
that encouraged me in the belief that we are really gaining back a lot 
of exports, but we are having a great deal of trouble with cotton. 

I see that the export of w heat has been up 20 percent higher than 
the first half of the previous year. How are we doing on the 1 remainder 
of our exports? 

Mr. Morsst. The overall export position has been improving 
I would like to correct these figures for the record, but I believe they 
are up 12 percent in the last 2 years. We would like to put in the 
record a statement showing the comparison of current level of exports 
with previous years, which would be a favorable showi ing. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like you to do that; but separate those 
which are going out under Public Law 480 and other grants and give- 
aways, and those sold for dollars. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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United States agricultural exports—Grants, sales under programs, sales outside 
programs, fiscal years 1948-49 through 1954-56 


{In millions of dollars} 


Fats, 
Leaf to-, oils, 
baceo | and cil- 

seeds 


Bread | Coarse Cotton 


. and 
grains | grains | jinters 


Type of export Other 


Sales under programs: 
Foreign currency sales: 3 
1953-54 (sec. 550) 
1954-55: 
Title I, Public Law 480 
Sec. 550 
Sec. 402 


Total 
ter sales: 4 
1948-49 
1949-50 

5l 


51 
52 160 04 
53 33 52 
54... 113 
55 10 59 
and sales: 
991 212 550 81 189 
606 209 725 ) 33 122 
336 134 457 5i 47 48 
390 95 276 } q 
139 &4 248 ( 34 
185 37 304 : 3$ 70 48 
1954-55 330 66 281 ( 128 21 
les outside programs: ® 
1948-49 = , i 327 68 265 ( ‘ 149 413 
949-50 : 87 30 224 86 107 81 366 
1950-51 ‘ 425 244 484 : 338 106 4163 
51-5s : 692 245 928 364 97 560 
547 237 328 ) 241 72 584 
1953 265 200 376 275 372 86 653 
4-55 , 168 173 410 4! 419 83 680 
tal agricultural exports: 
1948-49 ‘ , 318 280 815 226 359 230 602 
1949-50 5 693 239 949 3. 268 ‘114 48S 
50-51 761 378 941 7 393 53 511 


52 


9 
1 


» 
1, 082 340 204 3: 39 799 612 4, 
685 321 576 , 260 773 618 2 
450 237 680 3 411 7156 701 
498 239 691 30: 7 498 7 211 701 3, 143 


ECA liftings in 1948-49 and 1949-50; paid shipments for ECA, MSA, and FOA regular and specia? 
I thereafter; Army civilian supply shipments; calculated export values for USDA sec. 416 
title II, Public Law 480 shipments based on CCC data. 
rible 
1 ICA data on sees. 550 and 402 shipments; title I, Public Law 480 data based on FAS reports. 
les t) contractors. 
n, Afghanistan, Spanish, India, Export-Import Bank, USDA loans. 
for “‘free’’ dollars including commodities moved under sec. 32, IW A, and other subsidy programs 
ide estimates of sec. 416 donations; comm ddities are not identified by name in official United States 


rt statistics. 


tj 


(ll data preliminary; some estimated. Due to differences in methods of valuation, comparisons 
programs and total exports do not reflect quantities included. Due to rounding, figures may not 
) totals Shown, 
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Mr. Wuirren. It is quite shocking to realize that under Public 
Law 480 about a third of the foreign currency is exchanged for dollars 
and the dollars are spent for agricultural machinery, which in tun 
increases foreign production. 

In getting rid of commodities under 480 we are getting rid of future 
oe That is why I want the record to show what part is through 
Public Law 480 and similar ways, as against sales through normal 
channels. 

Mr. Morsr. We will put that in the record. 

Mr. Vurseu. I would like to separate them because I think when 
they are separated they will still show that our normal commercial 
exports are increasing encouragingly in 1955 over 1954 and 1954 
over 1953. 

Mr. Daniezs. Please bear in mind these figures are operating 
records and are not based on documents required by our Fiscal 
Division in reporting sales. I think Mr. Beech is much more qualified, 
but I have a figure for comparison. 

Our total return for everything other than donations in 1954 was 
$1,157,043,827, and in 1955 a comparable figure is $1,202,805,624, 
which does show a marked increase. 


DISPOSAL OF WHEAT 


Getting back to wheat, if I may inject this thought, this is from» 
sales approach, we must be very conscious and realize that we ar 
not the only country in the world with a wheat surplus. This idea of 
just saying we have a billion bushels of wheat and must get rid of it 
just will not work. The wheat is a world commodity and it musi 
find its way into world markets. 

The four leading wheat producing nations of the world—ourselves, 
Canada, Australia, and the Argentine—have a total surplus of 2,20) 
million bushels of wheat and that is the wheat surplus. In addition, 
we have countries that have been until just a few years ago—sucl 
countries as France, Turkey, Sweden, to mention a few—that wer 
wheat importing nations. Last year France had a 200 million bushel 
wheat surplus, she had no elevators, no place to put it, and she moved 
into the market. Turkey is exporting wheat, Sweden is exporting 
wheat, so that it is not a question from an administering angle of just 
developing a program and putting our billion bushels on the market, 
but it must be a carefully laid out program so that we move it inte 
the market so that we do not bring on reprisals. 

Canada has her wheat surplus, which is a much bigger problem to 
her than our surplus is to us because it is a much more vital part 0! 
her economy. 

Canada, on the other hand, is our best customer. How nonsensical 
it would be for us to go in and take Canadian markets and bring 
reprisals on other markets. 

Mr. Vursexu. I agree, but with world conditions as they are, we 
ought to treat Canada very much as if she were a part of our ow 
country if for no other reason than from the standpoint of defense 0! 
the United States and of the Western Hemisphere. 

I can well understand that you have got to be a little careful, a 
Mr. Morse pointed out, because of the delicate situation i 
the world that you do not absolutely trample the economy of anothe! 
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nation or destroy it if we can possibly prevent it, because we have 
plenty of trouble in the Middle East now and do not need to get into 
more trouble than we have there. 

We have got a very great stake in the Middle East because of the 
oil and gas situation, particularly oil. Now you just cannot operate 
in a free economy or operate freely in a national economy when you 
have Russia in the state of mind in which she is and so closely located 
ceographically to those things over there that are important to her, 
~ I do hold with Mr. Whitten, and I always have, that we ought to 
feed all of the stuff into the world market that we could, particularly 
cotton, but I do realize that the Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary of State have got to get their 
heads together and move sensibly because there are so many people 
who have said the world is getting a little smaller all the time. 

Mr. Warrren. If you will permit an interjection at this time 

Mr. VursEuu. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. I would like to point out that, in all the arguments 
| have made, of which I am aware, what I have insisted on is in line 
with what you said. I have always said we needed to go into the 
markets to the point of recapturing our normal markets. ‘That is not 
unfair. 

What has bothered me for years is that through various foreign-aid 
programs we have been promoting foreign production, we have been 
cutting our farmers and holding our commodities back at our tax- 
payers’ expense, giving foreign countries markets they never did have, 
and expanding their markets at the expense of the American farmer 

Now there could be a set of cireumstances where the United States 

Nation might have to do certain things, but if so, the American 
farmer should not carry the whole load on his back. 

Mr. DanieLts. Our normal wheat market is about 300 million 
bushels of wheat a year, and that is or should be my goal. 

Mr. Wuirren. That is, through normal channels. If we give 
something away, that should be above normal channel sales. 

Mr. Vursexu. I think that we on the committee and the executive 
departments of the Government, particularly we in the Congress, 
have got to realize that we have been finding ourselves in a situation 
today that has not been wholly caused by the people who are in charge 
of the executive departments of Government. 

In other words, there was a set policy of helping to build up these 
other countries that was followed vigorously from 1945 to 1952 and 
is being followed some now of course and I think we have to exert a 
certain amount of patience in slowing down this policy and changing 
it more to suit the people of this country and still at the same time not 
upset the world balance too much. 

We are partly responsible, the Congress, for some conditions we 
lind ourselves in. We have had an inflationary period for many 
years, and we have got the situation now. 


DISPOSAL OF GRAIN SORGHUMS 


Mr. Danrets. To illustrate what I mean by orderly distribution in 
some of the programs, let us take grain sorghums. For example, 
when the office of the general sales manager was set up on the Ist 
of July, we had an inventory of approximately 50 million bushels 
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of grain sorghums. We instituted an orderly program of moving 
anywhere from a million to 3 million bushels of grain sorghums into 
the export market, depending upon how the market would take it 
and how fast we had the physical facilities to get them to port and 
deliver them. 

The net result of that program has been that we have moved our 
grain sorghum crop down to the point where we have about 3 million 
bushels today, and we moved the price of grain sorghums up from 
the low point in this merchandising cycle from $1.70 per bushel to 
last week we sold our sorghums for $2.155 a bushel. That is what | 
call an example of the type of merchandising that we are trying to do. 

Take our wool program—we took over about 150 million pounds 
of wool, and the wool market was demoralized, no one knew what we 
were going to do. The buyers were afraid to accumulate inventory. 
We started out on an orderly program of merchandising about not 
more than six and a quarter million pounds of wool a month. We 
did it on a bid basis and we stabilized the wool market and we have 
been able to increase the price of wool anywhere from 2 to 15 cents a 
pound on different classes of wool. 

So that people have confidence now in going in, we put competition 
to work, and we increased the value of the 1955 clip of wool still in 
the farmers’ hands, we have stabilized the market for the 1956 clip 
of wool, and that is what I think is the orderly way of merchandising 
these commodities. You cannot go at any two of them the same way. 
Each is a different problem, each is a different study. We are 
attempting to do that. 

Mr. Vurse.u. I want to congratulate you and commend you, and 
I think you are on the right track, doing a wonderful job, and I have 
a lot of confidence. I am very glad I asked you to give us this report 
because I had become a little discouraged. 

I also want to commend the others who are in cooperation with 
you for holding down the cost of this tremendous extra surplus that 
has been coming in during the past year. I think that you have done 
a remarkable job, and now if we can just get this cotton sale going, 
we will be all right. That is all I have. 

Mr. Waurrren. I think Mr. Daniels made us all look good on this 
committee. It was this committee that set aside the million dollars 
and directed that a sales manager be set up. 

I have never been for compulsory legislation to make you offer a 
certain quantity in a given length of time, because that in itself could 
be self-defeating. However, I would have been for such legislation 
if it takes that to get the deadlock broken so the Department would 
start selling. 

I would say this in conclusion. If we can get Mr. Benson to turn 
the 7 million bales of cotton over to you, as he has the other com- 
modities, we would have it made. We might argue about the me- 
chanics. 

I hope you will give real attention to the matter of samples. The 
small-cotton people that I know are convinced that, by making the 
samples available, you will save the taxpayers money. The catalog 
with the Government classing is far different from actual experience. 

I had a farm in Mississippi some years ago. I have no interest 10 
cotton farming now. But I hope you will use that sampling procedure, 
because it appears clear to me. 
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There are two or three things this administration and the next one, 
whichever one it might be, should have learned, as I see it. You 
eannot control world production by cutting the American farmer. 
You cannot control world price by just working on the income of the 
American farmer. You cannot control the American farm production 
by controlling acreage. That is a lesson we should have learned. 

‘T think the statement here today clearly confirms that. It leaves 
it then, if that be a lesson we should have learned, the quicker we 
recognize it and set out to work on it the better. 

Another thing I want to point out to Mr. Daniels is that in every 
country into which I went in Europe, and I went into most all of them, 
the trades people were most anxious for us to get back into the market 
so that world supplies were available to meet world demand. Then 
the trade can adjust and deal with it. As long as any country, be it 
our country or some other country, has a huge supply stored up, they 
are seared, supply lines remain empty, and evervbody buys from hand 
tomouth. The trade wants us to get back in. They ask us to do it 
in an orderly fashion. 

\fr. Morsr. Mr. Chairman, I would certainly want to follow that 
by saving that we have profited by the discussions before this com- 
inittee, and we welcome suggestions. As the chairman knows, this 
§ cotton problem has been particularly difficult in connection with our 
> domestic program as well as our export program, and the answers 
© are not all written out in law and otherwise, but we are trying to work 
| with the cotton producers in getting at the best solution and a better 
} solution than we have had. 


Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Morse, I will let the subject drop on that, 
because we should not get started on it again at this late hour. 

Mr. Morse. It has been a pleasure to be before vour committee 
again. 


“Mr. Wurrren. Thank you. 


73914—56——-49 
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APPENDIX 


(Note.—The following statement was supplied for the record in 
response to interrogation on page 746:) 


CorTrTon 


We limited the sale of cotton under the special cotton export program to staple 
leneths of fifteen-sixteenths inch and shorter because of an acute change in the 
supply and demand situation for cotton of these staple lengths. For several 
vears prior to the early 1950’s, the production of fifteen-sixteenths-inch and 
shorter cotton did not materially differ from the disappearance of such cotto1 
during the year. However, beginning about 4 or 5 years ago, the amount of 
short staple cotton which has ended up in CCC’s inventory has constantly 
increased. For example, in 1953, when 19.3 percent of the cotton produced was 
fifteen-sixteenths inch or shorter, about 23 percent of the unredeemed cotton 
from that crop consisted of these staple lengths. In 1954, when 22.5 percent of 
the cotton produced was fifteen-sixteenths inch or shorter, nearly 50 percent 
of the unredeemed cotton from that crop consisted of these staple lengths. At 
the time the program was announced in late summer of 1955, it appeared that 
an even larger percentage of the short staple cotton in the area where this type 
of cotton was grown would go into the loan and no doubt later on into CCC's 
inventory. As is generally known, the average staple length of the entire crop 
has been increasing in recent years, but even more important, mills have indi- 
cated a considerable preference for the longer staple lengths (especially 1 to 
1% inches). This relatively greater demand for the longer staple lengths has 
had the result of forcing a larger proportion of the shorter staple lengths into 
CCC’s hands. Under these conditions, it was determined that the 1 million-bale 
program should be limited to cotton having a staple length of fifteen-sixteenths 
inch and shorter. 
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